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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times ` 
a year on q monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles dealing 
with. American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English language. 
These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, including 
abstracters from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. They state the thesis, express the method of development, ‘and 
point to the major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in the 
abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended as a 
quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considered a substitute 


for the original. K | 
pH A) ga nV W 


Titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles and all works; 
and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface type. 
A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type—the only special 
face used. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to ຂ minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows 
the article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations of 
journals abstracted in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index : 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, three types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles of anonymous works ` 
dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with. 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. The annual - 
index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but includes two additional features. 
It lists the names of the authors of the articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories 
for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so thai 
one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 
undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES Index jn 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. j 
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Categories 


Abstracts are arranged-in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author’s Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and 
General. 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education Literature 
and Society, Literature and-the Other Arts, Literary Theory, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism 
Translation) 


General II. Celtic Languages and Literature 
General III. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive Methodology) 
General IV. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 


General V. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore) 


ENGLISH 


English I. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 


English IJ. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, ງນ Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose) 


English IH. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances Ango-Latin) 
English IV. Renaissance [to 1660] - 

English V. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VI. Romantic 

English VII. Victorian 

English VII. Modern 

English IX. General 


AMERICAN 


American I. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 


American 11. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose) 


American 111. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American V. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American VI. Twentieth Century 


- American VII. General 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


. The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 


ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. 

Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not clostly identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 


ForumH 


PBSA 


Phonetica 
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GENERAL 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 


1. Price, Kingsley, The Work of Art and the Postures of the Mind, RMeta, 12:4, June 
1959, 540-569. Of the four “postures of the mind” that direct conscious human activity 
toward practical fulfillment of a goal, play, understanding, or enjoyment, the last 
attitude offers the most adequate explanation of art’s essential quality. A work of art 
is any artifact that stimulates the enjoyment. To enjoy a literary work of art, a special 
knowledge of the “non-assertive” uses: of language is required. Even the concept of 
enjoyment, however, is vulnerable and must be qualified because of the difficulty of 
isolating a single essential activity in which one engages when enjoying a work fata 


2. Taylor, John F. A. The Foundations: of Artistic Community, RMeta, 13:2, Dec. 
1959, 235-258. A sense of fitness, proportion, balance, and rightness contributes to 
“the normative equilibrium” essential to artistic activity. All artistic endeavor 
involves the paradoxical interplay of freedom and discipline when evolving “rules” of 
composition; the solitary and legislative qualities which bind the artist to his own 
unique vision; the relationship of style to. content, as well as form; the capacity of 
artistic perception to become a partisan act; and finally, the sense of participation and 
artistic community that is ມ. in every artifact. <- —L.L.D. 


Literature. and Society 


3. Symposium: The Writer’s Situation: I, NewAmR, 9, 61-99. [Each of the ເດະ 
writers responded to six questions on general matters of literary vocation and morale, 
art and politics, and the present state of criticism: Russell Banks, Hayden Carruth, 
R. V. Cassill, J. V. Cunningham, George Dennison, Frank Kermode, Robert Lowell, 
ang Hugh Seidman.] N.Y. 


4. Symposium: The Writer's Situation: T, NewAmR, 10, 203-237. [Each of the follow- 
ing writers responded to six questions on general matters of literary vocation and morale, 
art and politics, and the present state of criticism: Robert Creeley, Leslie Epstein, Allen 
Ginsberg, Dan Jacobson, Seymour Krim, Wilfred Sheed, and Paul West] © —N.V. 


5. Symposium: The Writer’s Situation: HT, NewAmR, 11, 202-231.{Each of the follow- 
ing writers responded to six questions on general matters of literary vocation and morale, 
art and politics, and the present state of criticism: Neil Compton, Benjamin DeMott, 
Alvin Greenberg, Richard Hugo, Stanley Kauffmann, and Hilton Kramer.] —N.V. 


Literary Theory 

6. Landau, Elliott D. Quibble, Quibble: Funny? Yes; Humorous, No! Hornbook, 38:2, 
Apr. 1962, 154-164. Because standards for criticism of children’s books should be as 
high as those for adult books, critics should take care to differentiate between books 
which are “funny,” in the sense of inducing laughter, and those which are “humorous,” , 

in looking at the core of life and its.absurdities. In such works as Lindgren’s Pippi 
າວ, St. Exupéry’s Little Prince, and Carrols Alice in Wonderland, the adult 
world and the pretensions of Western civilization are given a drubbing. The best humor- 
ous books for children are not by American writers, whose “funny” books are fre- 
quently a “coarse form of mental horseplay.” [Appended are two letters from James 
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Thurber to the author, dated June 9 and June 25, 1954, giving Thurber’s views on 
children’s responses to “funny” and “humorous” books.] —M. W. S. 


7. Manas, Mukul Das. Vision and Form in Literature, Quest, No. 52, J an.-Mar. 1967, 
27-31. “Literature is intuition transmitted as intuition through the medium of words.” 
Art works are experiences in time and space formed by the synthetic process of artistic 
jntuition into a structure which itself stands carved out of absolute time. Yet in great 
literature the structure is secondary; the artistic vision transcends it by suggestion. 
Unlike the logical developments of philosophy, literary art as intuitional presentation has 
both forward and backward illuminations and involves people not only in their intellec- 
tual but also in their emotional and even physical capacities. —R.A.R. 


Rhetoric 


8. Bernard, Rudolph W. The ‘Three-Paragraph Theme: A Metaphor for College Writ- 
ing, JESL, 3:2, Fall 1968, 41-50. Writing assignments in the University Preparatory 
Workshop at the American Language Institute, New York University, are.based on three 
assumptions. The first is that the development of a thesis is more effective than the use 
of a topic sentence in writing unified and coherent prose. The next is that the student 
will become a better writer if in his reading he is able to discern the central point 
underneath the rhetorical surface and to detect the types of connections between 
sentences and paragraphs. Third, the greatest stress must be put on the presentation of 
a single idea rather than on vocabulary or other considerations. [The Institute’s English 
Proficiency Level chart and samples of student themes are included.] —C.M.R. 


Schools and Creeds 


9, Hedley, Leslie Woolf. The Retreat of the Avant-Garde, GaR, 24: 4, Win. -1970, 441- 
452. Today’s avant-garde is intolerant, alienated, and enslaved to commercialism and 
thus has a great deal in common with its supposed enemy, orthodoxy. The avant-garde 
cannot separate itself from tradition because time soon makes it a part of the past and 
because it has its genesis in accomplishments of previous artists. The 20th-century 
avant-garde shows no consistent philosophical commitment; it ranges from left (Heming- 
way) to center (Camus) to right (Yeats). Individuals such as John Cage, William Bur- 
roughs, Andy Warhol, and Bob Dylan benefit financially from today’s cultural vacuity. 
The revolt of today’s avant-garde is nihilistic and barbaric, a product of .a corrupt, 
bourgeois environment. It is pitifully lacking in oe outraged moral and ethical sense 
which characterized it in earlier times. <“. M.N. 


Theory of Criticism 


10. Jameson, Fredric. Metacommentary, PMLA, 86:1, Jan. 1971, 9-18. Although 
modern criticism is. instinctively formalistic, the basic problem of justifying interpre- 
tation has been avoided. : The first principle of metacommentary is that each interpre- 
tation accounts for its own existence.. Russian formalism . refuses ໄດ interpret; it is 
_unable, however, to deal with diachrony, and in particular with the novel as a form. 
Structuralism can be transcended by the realization that its abstract mental categories 
are in reality historical moments. Metacommentary ultimately distinguishes between 
the manifest and latent comments of the work, then seeks to account for them. 

ງື P.G B; 


Cf.: “Item 120. 
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IV. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 
11. Drubig, Bernhard. ‘Some Remarks on Relative Clauses in English, JESL, 3:2, Fall 
1968, 23-40. [This discussion’ of restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses includes 
an analysis of their relationship to noun phrases in the framework of generative trans- 
formational grammar. The use-of conjunctions in place of nonrestrictive clauses is also 
discussed. A bibliography of 16 references is given.] C.M.R. 


12. Falgie, Joseph, Jr. Word Initial Clusters in Italian, English, Spanish, French, and 
German, JESL, 3:2, Fall 1968, 51-78. [This study describes the word initial phoneme 
sequences in Italian, English, Spanish, French, and German in a way that shows the 
distributional structure of the combinatory arrangements. These sequences, known 
instinctively by the native speakers of the five languages, are here arranged in tables 
according to the more or less arbitrary rules governing phonemic combinations. These 
tables also indicate the degree of acceptability of combinations, the structural features 
common to all five languages, the- distribution of allophones, and the total number of 
different combinations. Two diagrams are given which show the degree of vocal tract 
opening in the voicing of the phonemic combinations. A bibliography of 11 references 
is included.] —C.M.R. 


13. Garvin, Paul L., and Peter Ladefoged. Speaker Identification and Message Identi- 
fication in Speech Recognition, Phonetica, 9:4, 1963, 193-199 (rev.-art., Edward Sapir, 
Speech as a Personality Trait, American Journal of Sociology, 32:6, May 1927, 892- 
905). Sapir stated that the individual identifies himseif through speech. Recent experi- 
ments have shown that the listener interprets messages in terms of the speaker. These 
two categories of identification, speaker and message, are determined by four features— 
the speaker’s fundamental voice frequency, vocal quality, cavity size, and nasality— 
each of which, although an organic variable, is still related to learned behavior. 

—J.L.G. 


14. Hammarström, Göran. Réflexions sur la linguistique structurale et la phonétique 
expérimentale, Phonetica, 9:1, 1963, 11-16 (rev.-art., Bertil Malmberg, La linguistique 
structurale et la phonétique expérimentale, Acta conventus romani, Romae 1959, 
67-85). Malmberg provides insights of major importance to modern phoneticians and 
phonemicists. The data of acoustic phonetics and the techniques of phonetic transcrip- 
tion make it necessary for the linguist to interpret, by means of abstract structural 
patterns, the increased number of phonetic details which can now be distinguished. 
Neither measurement nor ພເ, of itself, establishes linguistic units. (In French) 

---].1.0. 


15. Jacobson, Rodolfo. Inflectional and Periphrastic Genitives, JESL, 3:1, 1968, 
29-47. [This study concludes that the inflectional and periphrastic genitives express the 


same relationship in nominal constructions, but genitives in general express different. 


relationships. The analyses of these differences made by several traditional grammarians 
are discussed, e.g., the eight types of genitives distinguished by Curme (Principles and 
Practice of English Grammar, Barnes & Noble, 1947). A definition of genitive relation- 


ship is arrived at by study of deep structure rather than by intuitive deduction, and: 


suggestions are presented for revising the teaching of genitives to non-native students 
of English using these findings of transformational grammarians.] —C.M.R. 
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16. Jensen, M. Kloster. Die Silbe in der Phonetik und Phonemik, Phonetica, 9:1, 1963, 
17-38. For some time, phoneticians and phonemicists have. attempted to. define the 
syllable. Actually an exact definition of it is almost impossible, for the. syllable is a 
hybrid containing more than vowels and consonants. It is more properly thought of 
as a phonetic kernel with phonemic and distributional borders. (in German) =I. L.G. 


17.. Kaplan, Robert B. Contrastive Grammar: Teaching Composition to the Chinese 
Student, JESL, 3:1, 1968, 1-13. Contrastive rhetoric is a teaching device that -links 
individual syntactic units to larger units of discourse.. The linguistic structure of a 
language “is defined by and defines. the culture of the community: of its speakers.” 
Contrastive rhetoric may be a useful device for teaching students who have -not 
achieved fluency in a language even though they have mastered its syntax. The chief 
obstacle to its use is insufficient knowledge. of the rhetorical structure of languages other 
than English. Some insight into Chinese rhetoric can be gained from study of the Chinese 
Eight-Legged essay. [An example of the Chinese Eight-Legged essay and four English 
compositions of Chinese students are included as well as a bibliography.] —C.M.R. 


18. Laridesman, Charles. Does Language, Embody a Philosophical Point of View? 
RMeta, 14:4, June 1961, 617-636. Language is not a primary factor in influéncing per- 
ception, and vocabulary classifications are not related to classifications of reality. 
Though philosophers may have been influenced by incorrect grammatical theories, they 
have not been affected by language itself, for there is no metaphysical foundation to 
grammar. The extra-linguistic factors determining vocabulary greatly modify ‘the 
theories of linguistic relativity espoused by Edward Sapir (Selected Writings of Edward 
Sapir in Language, Culture and Personality, U. of Calif. 1949) and Benjamin Lee Whorf 
(Thought, Language, and Reality, Wiley, 1959). l aL. L.D. 


19. Rodger, Alex, and Jean N. Ure. CARGOES: A Linguistic Miana of a Literary 
Text, JESL, 3:2, Fall 1968, 1-21. [In his introduction to this two-part article Rodger 
states that “suitable literary texts may validly and usefully be introduced into EL2 
courses for advanced students whose linguistic needs and interests are not only practical 
but general and cultural.” In Part I Rodger uses Masefield’s poem Cargoes to show 
how linguistic techniques and textual analysis can be employed to reveal fine points of 
English syntactical and lexical meaning. The text of Cargoes is a particularly suitable 
model to show the relationship between grammatical unit and phonological or metrical 
unit. Part II will appear in the next issue.]. —C.M.R. 


20. Sacks, Norman P. English “very,” French “très, 7 and Spanish “muy”: A Struc- 
tural Comparison and Its Significance for Bilingual Lexicography, PMLA, 86:2, Mar. 
1971, 190-201. The traditional treatment of the adverb poses problems of classification. 
Though the classification of very as an adverb or an intensifier may, be extended to 
très and muy, the three words do not fall into the same patterns, and while. the distinc- 
tion between these two form classes in English is sometimes arbitrary, the line separat- . 
' ing them is even less clear-cut in French and Spanish. .The unsatisfying treatment of 
such words in bilingual dictionaries is due to the failure of lexicographers to link. illus- 
trative phrases and sentencés to relevant structural features of the languages concerned. 
—P, G. D. 


‘Cf.:- Item 23. 
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V. THEMES AND TYPES 
l i ຈ. . Drama vs 

21. Knight, Alan E. The Medieval Theater of the Absurd, PMLA, 86:2, Mar. 1971, 
183-189. The sottie; a popular dramatic genre of the late Middle Ages in France, seems 
to have developed from the comic debates that players often used to gather an audience. 
In its developed form it resembles the Theater of the Absurd: both are to a certain 
extent didactic, utilize-clowns and clowning techniques, and are closely linked to the 
dream. In both, cultural ideals have become illusions out of tune with reality, and the 
accompanying alienation is expressed in powerful images of waiting. But the language 
of the sottie still has a creative vigor while that of the Theater of the Absurd is mori- 
bund. Both are languages of protest and create a new norm against which to judge 
society and expose those who would mask their venality with pretense. —P.G.D. 


22. Helson, Ravenna. Fantasy and Self-Discovery, Hornbook, 46:2, Apr. 1970, 121- 
134. According to Jungian personality theory, new awareness of self may involve a 
reworking of childhood conflicts, in which the individual becomes aware of the arche- 
types of the collective unconscious. In a study being conducted at the Institute 
of Personality Assessment of the University of California at Berkeley, 72 fantasies 
written since 1930 for children 8-12 years of age indicate the nature of the relationship 
between ego and unconscious. Fantasies written by men have to do with. wish fulfill- 
ment (for instance, Thurber’s Many: Moons), heroism (Tolkien’s The Hobbit), and 
development of tender feelings (E. B. White’s Charlotte’s Web.) Fantasies by women 
deal ‘with independence and self-expression (Mary ‘Norton’s The Borrowers), transfor- 
mation (Rumer Godden’s The Dolls’ House), and inner mystery and awe (P. L. Travers’s 
Mary Poppins). —M.W5S. 


Poetry 

‘23. Logan, H. M. Some Applications of Linguistic Theory to Poetry, HAB, 21:2, Sp. 
1970,.40-47. Techniques of linguistic analysis can be useful in. poetry criticism. Many 
of the effects of poetry depend on an interaction between conventional structure and 
linguistic structure. This can be illustrated by Frost’s The Span of Life. Its meaning is 
conveyed by its linguistic form and can be interpreted more easily by outlining this 
form and contrasting | it with. alternative structures which were not used by Frost. 

—M. R. 


24. Stewart, David H. The Poetry of Protest, MQR, 10:1, Win. 1971, 1-4. Democra- 
tization and the powerlessness and despair of the middle class, resulting from delusions of 
- self-determination, have led poets, fundamentally individualistic, to collective protest. 
Unable to foresee future trends of Communism or Christianity that suggest a plan 
for the future, and driven by a sense of uřgency that allows them no time to polish, 
they dash off a deal of bad poetry. Values Westerners are discarding, the same values 
Russians discarded a generation ago, are now being embraced by young Russian dis- 
senters. Where government is authoritarian, dissenting poets invite reprisals by being 
specific, or they experiment with linguistics. Where government is tolerant, dissenters 
attract attention with their stridence, or. they wax Oriental or pastoral. [This article 
was read before the Comiparative Literature Section on Slavic-Western relationships 
at the annual meeting of MLA in New York City, Dec. 26-29, 1970.] —E.H. 
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Humor and Satire 


25. Alexander, Lloyd. No Laughter in Heaven, Hornbook, 46:1, Feb. 1970, 11-19. 
The humorous temperament paradoxically combines profound compassion for human 
beings with profound irreverence for their institutions. Comedy provides the “ultimate 
laughter” which is the sudden revelation that we have seen things as they really are. 
Because we need laughter, such books as Gulliver’s Travels and Huckleberry Finn are 
relevant for the present generation of children as an essential part of their learning 
process. ar l —M.W.S, 
ENGLISH 


I. LANGUAGE 


History 
26. Dollerup, Cay. “Man, He Said, Was a Machinate Mammal,” N&Q, 18:3, Mar. 
1971, 101. Although OED and other English Janguage dictionaries give only the con- 
ventional meaning of “plot” or “intrigue” for the verb “machinate,” Samuel Butler 
used it adjectivally in Chap. 25 of Erewhon to, mean “using machines.” In this sense 
the word also appears twice in Butler’s essay Lubcubratio Ebria in The Press (Christ- 
church, N.Z.), July 29, 1865. | --].5.ມົ. 


27. Heyworth, ມີ. L. “A Betty of Claret,” N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 1971, 51-52, The use 
of the word “Betty” in England for “a pear-shaped bottle covered with straw” (OED 
definition) is shown in a letter of 1716 from Humfrey Wanley to young Edward Harley, 
subsequently second Earl of Oxford. The OED gives but one illustrative quotation 
for this meaning (from 1725) and suggests that the meaning might be an Americanism. 

—J.S.P. 


28. Maxwell, J. C. “Here, There, and Everywhere,” N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 13. The 
OED date (c. 1590) for this phrase is right, not because the expression occurs in Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus, from which OED takes it (it occurs only in the Bad Quarto of 
1604), but because it occurs in The Faerie Queene, IIT.i.66.5 and 1. H. VI, 1..124. 

—J.SP. 


29. Maxwell, J. C. “Goodyear,” N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 149. ກກ no one 
until now has noted that this word is equivalent to “devil.” This can be proved by com- 
paring the English version of the second Casket Letter (1568) with the Scots rendering 
of 1571 in Buchanan’s Detection: the English uses “goodyeere,” the Scots, “devil,” for 
the same meaning. “Goodyear” occurs most famously in Lear, V.iii.24. —J.S.P. 


IL THEMES AND TYPES | | i 
Fiction 

30. Platzner, Robert L. [a], and Robert D. Hume [b]. “Gothic Versus Romantic”: A 
Rejoinder, PMLA, 86:2, Mar. 1971; 266-274. [a] [Platzner feels that Hume’s article 
(PMLA, 84:2, Mar. 1969, 282-290 [AES, 13:15, Jan. 1970, 1485]) defines the generic 
character of the Gothic romance too broadly and is in error about the type of evil it 
deals with.] [b] [Hume feels that Platzner and he are in essential agreement since both 
take the form seriously, and their differences are primarily terminological.) . —-P.G.D. 
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lil, MEDIEVAL 
Old English 

31. Heyworth, P. L. Alfreds PASTORAL CARE: Ms Cotton Tiberius B. xi, N&Q, 
18:1, Jan. 1971, 3-4. N. R. Ker’s bibliographical arguments in his Catalogue of Manu 
scripts Containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford U., 1957) for the authenticity of a single Ms 
leaf preserved at Kassel are supported by new evidence. A 1697 letter from John Bag- 
ford to Humphrey Wanley describes a page of Ms Cotton Tiberius B. xi. (later 
destroyed by fire, though not until after a copy of the Ms had been made)—i.e., of 


Alfred’s Pastoral Care. The leaf at Kassel, which fits Bagford’s description, thus repre- 
sents part of what has been called the earliest extant text of the Care. —J.S.P. 


32. Storms, G. The Significance of Hygelac’s Raid, NMS, 14, 1970, 3-26. In con- 
trast to the “fairy-tale figure” of Beowulf, Hygelac is historical. The probable date of 
his raid is 523. The place is Nijmegen in Holland. Contrary to the usual interpretation, 
Hygelac’s expedition was not a typical plundering mission, but a military move insti- 
gated by Theodoric the Ostrogoth. His purpose was to weaken the Franks in a struggle 
for hegemony in western Europe. Historical records amplify evidence in Beowulf to 
justify such a conclusion. —L.H.M. 


33. Doubleday, James F. RUIN 8b-9a, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 124. A comment 
by Gregory the Great on Psalm 104:8 about extension of the world to 100 generations 
confirms the conjecture by R. F. Leslie in Three Old English Elegies (Manchester U., 
1961) that the reference in Ruin 8b-9a is to the world’s ending after this number of 
generations. | — J.S.P. 


Middle English 
34. Hoffman, Richard L. Jephthah’s Daughter and Chaucer’s Virginia, ChauR, 2:1, 
Sum. 1967, 20-31. The portrait of the Physician in the General Prologue and his tale 
have raised several questions for Chaucerian scholars. Specific problems have con- 
cerned the position of the tale in the Ms, its appropriateness to the Physician, and its 
inferior quality compared to the narratives of the Marriage Group. Examination of the 
allusion to the biblical story of Jepthah and his daughter, reveals Chaucer’s design in 
the conscious juxtaposition of this narrative to the Franklin’s Tale. —L.LF. 


35. Harrington, Norman T. Chaucer’s MERCHANT’S TALE: Another Swing of the 
Pendulum, PMLA, 86:1, Jan. 1971, 25-31. Despite a recent tendency to read it 
primarily as a broadly humorous, if discordant piece of anti-feminism, this tale is 
actually unified by a consistent narrative point of view that accommodates the apparently 
incongruous themes, tones, and styles of the poem. The final effect is sardonic. The 
Prologue, though probably written after the tale, must be considered in any critical 
account. Two features characterize the narrator, one tonal, the other attitudinal. The 
first is the cool voice we hear narrating the story, the expression of an ironic intelli- 
gence deeply at odds with the world. The second is the,narrator’s heightened awareness 
of sex, particularly in its more grotesque and violent forms, which gives the tale its 
unsavory atmosphere. , —P.G-D. 


36. O'Neill, Ynez Violé. A Speculation Concerning the Grain in Chaucer’s PRIOR- 
ESS’S TALE, MedH, 12:2, Apr. 1968, 185-190. The cure of placing a grain-like object 
under the tongue was commonly recommended for a variety of complaints, including 
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the loss of speech, by the prominent medice! authorities Chaucer mentioned in his pro- 
logue sketch of the physician. Besides being appropriate for the figure of the Virgin 
as a mother using medicine to treat her child, Chaucer’s use of the grain as a cure 
“would have appealed to the intellectual capacities of his audience, and thus would have 
attracted new interest into his retelling of a familiar legend.” , —R.A.R. 


37. Friedman, John Block. A Reading of Chaucer's REEVE’S TALE, ChauR, 2:1, 

Sum. 1967, 8-19. This tale, long considered a fabliau, may contain a serious moral 
dimension inside its bawdy humor, The uausual number of animals in the narrative 
recalls other symbolic uses of bestial imagery in the didactic literature and art of the 
Middle Ages. These images, which serve as an ironic commentary pointing out the 
intellectual and social pretensions of the characters, foreshadow the sins of pride, wrath, 
and lust depicted in this exemplum as a warning against excessive passion. —L.L.F. 


38. Berryman, Charles. The Ironic Design of Fortune in TROILUS AND CRISEIDE, 
ChauR, 2:1, Sum. 1967, 1-7. Chaucer portrays the impermanence of earthly happiness 
with the image of Fortune’s wheel carrying man from adversity to prosperity to adver- 
sity again, a motif which is personified in the character of Criseide. This device which 
forms the central structural pattern is ironic because the main characters recognize 
the ephemeral nature of their world only after first pretending to understand. Troilus 
cannot see the accuracy of his early cynicism until he looks back upon the inconstant 
Earth from the celestial permanence of the eighth sphere. — —L.L.F. 


39, Hands, Rachel. “The Names of All Manner of Hawks, and to Whom They 
Belong,” N&Q, 18:3, Mar. 1971, 85-88. Some modern writers have taken too literally 
the assignment of specific birds of prey to specific ranks of nobility or gentry as given 
in, for instance, the Boke of St. Albans (1436) and Harley Ms 2340. In actuality, the 
choice of a bird seems to have been dicteted by such matters as the needs of the 
owner, the terrain, the game sought, and, prabably of prime importance, the purchaser's 
wealth. —J.S.P. 


40. Szarmach, Paul E. Two Notes on PATIENCE, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 125-127. 
(1) “Explicit biblical precedent” exists in the Septuagint version of Jonah for Jonah’s 
snoring, found in Patience 183-186; thouga it cannot be shown that the author of 
Patience knew the Septuagint, it can be demonstrated that the Septuagint rendering 
was recognized in medieval comment on Jonah. (2) The theme of Patience provides 
“a double consolation” for the poet: God exemplifies divine patience, and Jonah’s 
story demonstrates God’s mercy and plan for man’s welfare. , —IJS. P. 


41. Wilson, Edward. “Gromylyoun” (Gror-well) in PEARL, N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 1971, 
42-44. The existence, in at least six late medieval sources, of the Latin term “margarita 
rusticorum” as a synonym for the gromwell suggests that |. 43 of Pearl alludes to the 
pearl-plant. The actual term “pearl-plant,” however, has not yet been discovered in 
ME. ---].5. P. 


42. Longo, Joseph A. re and Symbolism in the SECUNDA PASTORUM, 
NMS, 13, 1969, 65-85. The Wakefield Master uses triads to achieve form. Utilizing 
material indigenous to Advent, the Nativity, and the Epiphany, he divides the play into 
three scenes. He also makes triplicate use cf the star image, song, arid the Mak-devil 
motif. These horizontal layers of the play zre supported by vertical triads of the first 
and last sections. The lamentations of the three shepherds, in the first section, may 
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represent the ills of world, flesh, and devil. Like the three Magi, the three shepherds, 
in the last section, bring gifts to honor Christ as king, God, and man. Finally, the 
conclusion suggests that the complaints of the shepherds might be tempered by faith, 
hope, and charity. —L.H.M. 


43. Benson, C. David. Chaucer’s Influence on the Prose SEGE OF TROY, N&Q, 
18:4, Apr. 1971, 127-130. Although this work “is essentially a summary of” Lydgate’s 
Troy Book, it is indebted in two passages dealing with Calchas to Troilus and Criseyde. 
The first, involving the defection of Calchas to the Greeks, though “probably based on 
Lydgate,” agrees with Chaucer’s I.64-84; the second, involving Calchas’s attempts to 
regain his daughter, depends upon three passages of Troilus—IV.64-68, 71-74, and 
85-91.. —J.S.P. 


44, Strohm, Paul. The Allegory of the TALE OF MELIBEE, ChauR, 2:1, Sum. 1967, 
32-42. This narrative is a fusion of Christian and classical proverbs in a larger frame- 
work of a moral allegory. Contemporary readers have emphasized the literal declara- 
tions at the expense of the allegorical meaning explicit in the context of medieval 
philosophy and literature. The allegorical significance is explained by the character 
Prudence, who provides a gloss to the punishment of Melibee and challenges the con- 
cept of the Christian warrior with her assertion that the Christian is defenseless without 
the help of God. —~L.L.F. 


Romances 


45; Shedd, Gordon M. FLAMENCA: A Medieval Satire on Courtly Love, ChauR, 
2:1, Sum. 1967, 43-65. The anonymous 13th-century Provencal Roman de Flamenca 
has suffered from infrequent editing and critical misunderstanding. It is a barbed satire 
on the medieval cult of Amor and, in fact, resembles the fabliauesque treatment of 
love. The style and supporting details reveal the author’s purpose of depicting the 
folly implicit in man’s attempts to sanctify human emotions. —L.L.F. 


46. Matonis, Ann. GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT: Flux and the Fayntyse 
of the Flesche, JNarT, 1:1, Jan. 1971,°43-48. The supposition that a poem imitates 
nature in its cyclical process underlies the narration of Gawain’s journey from Camelot 
to Hautdesert. Gawain is the particular instance of the universal notion that man’s 
life is associated with, even under the influence of, the natural laws of flux and muta- 
bility. An analysis of structure, description, and imagery will reveal the relationship. 

—S.P.P. 


Anglo-Latin 


47. Zettersten, Arne. A Manuscript of AGNUS CASTUS in the Huntington Library, 
N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 130-131. A 31st Ms copy of this medieval herbal, found at 
the Huntington Library, is unique outside Europe. Incomplete, it largely follows the 


Laud and Royal Mss. —J.S.P. 
IV. RENAISSANCE 
Francis Bacon 
Cf.: Item 109. 
Richard Crashaw 


48. Jacobus, Lee A. Richard Crashaw as Mannerist, BuR, 18:3, Win. 1970, 79-88. 
Although Crashaw is usually considered a baroque poet, he displays characteristics 
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of the mannerist mode in The Weeper and other poems. The sudden switch in address 
in the first stanza of The Weeper produces shock; later, distortion is introduced when 
Magdalene’s tears rise to heaven and feed angels in defiance both of gravity and tradi- 
tional theology. These and other mannerist characteristics such as a tension between 
sensualism and spiritualism and unusual psychological pressures are used to twist a 
new understanding of life and divinity from the reader. —A. T.T. 


Samuel Daniel 


49. Shapiro, I. A.- The Hatton Manuscript, Library, 26:1, Mar. 1971, 63-64. Because 
Lady Coke continued to call herself (and to be called by others) Elizabeth Hatton even 
after her marriage to Edward Coke, Daniel’s inscription to Lady Hatton “could have 
been written at any time up to 1619, when he died.” And because Daniel’s Epistle 
would have been inappropriate for her before the middle of 1617, the poem’s adapta- 
tion to her should be dated after that time. [These facts supplement the account of the 
Ms given by Arthur Freeman, An Epistle for Two, Library, Sth Ser., 25:3, Sept. 1970, 
226-236 (AES, 14:7, Mar. 1971, 1991).] | —G.T.T, 


| John Donne 
50. McLaughlin, Elizabeth. FHE EXTASIE—Deceptive. or Authentic? BuR, 18:3, Win. 
1970, 55-78. Donne’s poem can be partially understood by reference to Sartre’s concept 
of the self as observer separate from the self as participant and by study of Laing’s 
descriptions of schizoid self-awareness, in which body and mind are separated, con- 
sciousness being assigned to mind. But Plotinus’s philosophy offers the most complete 
comprehension through its belief in the union of separate souls by participation in the 
All-Soul.of God. Such soul-union leads to union of the bodies culminating in fertiliza- 
tion. —A.T.T. 


51. Singh, Brijraj. Two Hitherto Unrecorded Imitations of Donne in the. Eighteenth 
Centary, N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 1971, 50. Two anonymous poems, The General Lover and 
The Lover’s Curse, printed in The Universal Spectator, Feb. 16 ,1736, are obviously 
Augustan paraphrases of Donne’s The Indifferent and The Lover’s Curse. [The editors 
of N&Q comment that other issues of The Universal Spectator in the 1730's also con- 
tain imitations of Donne and Jonson.] —JS.P. 


Cf.: Item 67. 


Owen Felltham 


52. Kennedy, Richard F. Words from Owen Felltham, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 4-12. 
The OED has overlooked some 75 antedatings and some 60 words or meanings from the 
writings of Felltham and has misdated his use of about 100 words. [The words are 
cited, with corrections shown for these three categories, plus corrective comments on 
five other words.] ----].9.ມ. 


George Herbert 
53. El-Gabalawy Saad. George Herbert’s Affinities with the Homiletical Mode, HAB, 
21:3, Sum. 1970, 38-48. Certain devices are common to Herbert’s poetry (especially 
The Temple) and the established sermon form. Herbert used rhetorical methods of the 
pulpit to move and direct his audiences: threefold structure, simple English, conversa- 
tional tone, a feeling of spontaneity, homilies, common images, proverbs, humor, and 
irony. These are all examples of sermon techniques from the pulpit literature of the 
day. . —M.R. 
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James I 


54. Rypins, Stanley. The Printing of BASILIKON DORON, 1603, PBSA, 64:4, 4th Qt. 
1970, 393-417. Collation of 97 copies of the four 1603 editions reveals a total of 44 
different combinations of variants [here recorded in tabular form]. One explanation 

is that the demand for the book could not be satisfied by Felix Kingston’s original edition 
and that portions of the book “were distributed to be set up concurrently by several 
neighboring printing houses” and the resulting sheets bound together indiscriminately. 
(Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


Ben Jonson 


55, Petronella; Vincent. Teaching Ben Jonson’s THE ALCHEMIST: Alchemy and 
Analysis, HAB, 21:2, Sp. 1970, 19-23. To fully appreciate this play, one must under- 
stand the principles of alchemy. The processes involved in the sulphur-mercury theory, 
the philosopher’s stone, and the elixir of life are basic to alchemy, and the ingredients 
and processes involved have literal and symbolic meanings. An exploration of these 
meanings enhances enjoyment of the comic satire in the play. —M.R. 


56. Boddy, Margaret. A Reading in Jonson’s OBERON, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 29. 
Neither ellipsis nor emendation is needed for the word “Though” in the second line 
of the final song in this masque (“Though she [Morning (i.e. Aurora)] not love her bed!”) 
The line rests upon an old tradition that Aurora wearied of Tithonus as he aged; she 
leaves her bed earlier than usual here out of envy. — —JS.P. 


57. Hallett, Chatles A. VOLPONE as the Source of the ທີ Scene in Middle- 
ton’s MAD WORLD, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 24-26. Clear and exact parallels in plot 
detail make certain that Middleton borrowed from Jonson for Act II of A Mad World, 
My Masters. Assuming this influence, we can conclude A Mad World to have been 
written around the middle of 1605, a few months after the first production of Volpone. 

—J.S.P. 


58. Jensen, Ejner J. [a], and L. A. Beaurline [b]. L. A.-Beaurline and the IItusion of 
Completeness, PMLA, 86:1, Jan. 1971, 121-127. [a] Beaurline’s formalistic approach in 
his article (PMLA, 84:1, Jan. 1969, 51-59 [AES, 13:1, Sept. 1969, 40]) is more learnedly 
fashionable than clear in its unproven assumption that Jonson and his age were 
fascinated with the infinite series concept. [b] Jensen has avoided mentioning the main 
part of the essay, the discussion of Jonson’s comic form, and not recognized the true 
relationship between Bacon’s idea and Jonson’s device. —P.G.D. 


59, Lavin, J. A. Printers for Seven Jonson Quartos, Library, 25:4, Dec. 1970, 331- 
338. A study of ornaments and initials identifies for the first time the printers of the 
following quartos: Every Man Out of His Humour (Adam Islip), Every Man In His 
Humour (Simon Stafford), Cynthia’s Revels (Richard Read), Volpone (George Eld), 
The Masque of Blackness (Eld), Entertainment through the City of London (Eld), and 
Poetaster (Richard Braddock). (Illustrated) ---0.1.1. 


Christopher Marlowe 
60. Godshalk W. L. Marlowe and Lucan, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 13. Marlowe's 
description in Edward II (l.iv.102-103) of the Tiber filled with corpses seems te con- 
dense Lucan’s in Book I of the Belum Civile. It is perhaps the strongest suggestion 
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that Marlowe was thinking of Lucan’s work when he wrote this play; other, lesser, 
echoes of Lucan exist in the play. —J.S.P. 


John Marston 


‘61. Maxwell, J. C. An Echo of Tacitus in Marston, N&Q, 18:1, Tai 1971, 13-14. 
Hercules’s exclamation in the final speech of The Fawn, 1.1.319-323 , seems to echo 
the opening words of Tacitus’s Histories. —JS.P. 


62, Geckle, George L. Fortune in Marston’s THE MALCONTENT, PMLA, 86:2, 
Mar. 1971, 202-209. No previous study of the play has focused upon its central struc- 
tural and thematic symbol, the Wheel of Fortune. The rising and falling pattern of 
the play reflects the medieval “formula of four.” Both Pietro and Mendoza seem to be 
Regno at different points in the action, but fall and become Regnavi. Duke Altofronto 
is at first Sum sine Regno, but soon becomes Regnabo and finally Regno. The work 
concludes with this “happy reversal” because it is a tragi-comedy according -to 
Guarini’s definition (The Compendium of Tragicomic Poetry in Literary Criticism: 
Plato to Dryden [1940] reprinted by Wayne State U., 1962). Mendoza believes in the 
proverb “Audaces fortuna juvat,” but Malevole triumphs because he combats Fortune 
with Stoic resignation and Christian devotion. Order is finally restored and sinners are 
either regenerated or rejected from the new society.. —P.G.D. 


63. Schafer, Jiirgen. Huarte: A Marston Source, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 16-17. A 
passage in Marston’s Parasitaster (1606) about Pharaoh’s faulty use of diet to prevent 
the captive Israelites from producing male heirs derives from a similar one in Juan 
Huarte de San Juan’s Examen de Ingenios para las Ciencias. Marston largely keeps 
Huarte’s words but perverts his thought, adapting it to a situation quite different from 
that in Huarte’s work. . —3J.S.P. 
Philip Massinger 
64. Lawless, Donald S. The Burial of Philip Massinger, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 29-30. 
Two. details explain the comparatively high cost of Massinger’s funeral (£2): he was a 
stranger, and his burial was inside the church. In 1613 burial rates at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, had been doubled for STADER: l l l —J.S.P. 


Thomas Middleton 


65. Holdsworth, R. V. Middleton and Rowley’s A FAIR QUARREL: An Unnoticed 
Borrowing, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 25-27. Parallels of piot in scenes of A Fair Quarrel 
and A Chaste Maid in "Cheapside are triply significant: they prove more certainly than 
ever that Middleton provided “the main plot of A Fair Quarrel,” show again Middle- 
ton’s practice of drawing upon his own plays and those of contemporaries for plots, and 
suggest “that the specific source of the main action . . does not exist.” ae S.P. 


66. Johnson, Gerald D. . Trollope’s Note on Middleton and Rowley’s A FAIR QUAR- 
REL, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 27. In a copy of the Dyce edition of Middleton’s Works 
(London, 1840) in the Folger Library, Trollope, who owned that set, wrote a number 
of comments, including one of paragraph length [here quoted) dated Mar. 31, 1878, 
about A Fair Quarrel. In the comment, Trollope commends the play but denies Mid- 
dleton’s authorship except for the roarer and streetwalker parts. According to Trollope, 
Rowley, who “was a poet and understood a plot,” wrote the play, though he was: but 
a third-rate dramatist in comparison with Shakespeare and Fletcher; Middleton could 
handle only “low buffoonery.” —J.S.P. 
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67. Kaplan, Joel H. The Feast Day of Middleton’s Loyola, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 
27-28. St. Ignatius Loyola’s complaint about the date in the Church calendar assigned 
his feast, found in the Induction to A Game at Chess, can be at least partly explained 
by a Latin epigram attributed to Donne. In this epigram (discovered in Ms only 
recently and first printed in the TLS, Oct. 19, 1967), Loyola chooses a day for his 
feast, thereby dispossessing someone else and causing an uproar in Heaven. God tells 
the two disputants to share the day or Loyola to choose leap-year day for his feast 
alone. —J.S.P. 


68. George, David. Fhomas Middleton’s Sources: A Survey, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 
17-24. [The article gives the sources for all of Middleton’s plays, including those done 
in collaboration, plus the titles of ten works from which he took “phrases and infor- 
mation.”] Examination of Middleton’s borrowings shows them to be more literary than 
one ee expect and to involve a considerable range of authors, all literary artists. 

—J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 57. 


John Milton 


69. Miller, David M. From Delusion to Ilumination: A Larger Structure for 
L’ALLEGRO—IL PENSEROSO, PMLA, 86:1, Jan. 1971, 32-39. The virtues of 
L’Allegro are incorporated into H Penseroso, and both mirth and melancholy serve the 
progress of the soul. The activities of the latter complement those of the former, but 
at each point they are nearer to the contemplation of God. The poems culminate in 
the final section of I Penseroso, which has no parallel in L’Allegro. This vertical struc- 
ture encompasses image patterns which range from humor psychology to music, and 
from hermeticism to topology. Further parallel thematic units include the education of 
a superior mind, the subordination of flesh to mind and soul through black melancholy 
and vain deluding Joy. The delights of the former poem cannot stand against the ecstasy 
of Christian contemplation. . —P.G.D. 


Thomas Nashe 


70. Lyons, Nathan. Thomas Nashe, the Antic Stylist, MQR, 10:2, Sp. 1971, 113-118. 
Linguistically knowledgeable and. verbally ingenious, Thomas Nashe arrived at his 
lively written style by applying the literary devices of Medieval Latin to vernacular 
English. Whereas Latimer’s purpose was practicality and Lyly’s elegance, Falstaffian 
Nashe’s was fun. With an unerring ear for the rhythm and tones of speech and a 
flair for adaptation and invention, he rollicked from one comparison to the next, 
utilizing speed and economy where another would have concentrated on logic. —E.H. 


Sir Walter Ralegh 

71. Oakeshott, Walter. Carew Ralegh’s Copy of Spenser, Library, 26: i Mar. 1971, 

1-21. The copy of the Spenser 1617 folio edition owned by Carew Ralegh contains two 
kinds of annotation of exceptional interest: (1) notes. written by Lady Ralegh, identify- 
ing herse.f as one of the ladies described in Colin Clout and equating Robert Cecil with 
the Ape of Mother Hubberd’s Tale; and (2) extensive pencil markings and occasidnal 
notes throughout the Faerle Queene, concentrating on those passages which reveal 
Walter Ralegh’s association with the poem and probably written by Ralegh himself. 
What these latter notes “seem to.make possible is a glimpse into Ralegh’s mind during 
the last months of his life.” (Ilustrated) —G.T.T. 
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William Rowley 
Cf.: Items 65 and 66. 


Shakespeare 
72. Adler, Jacob H. Two HAMLET Plays: THE WILD DUCK and THE SEA GULL, 
JMLit, 1:2, 70/71, 226-248. [Parallels between Chekhov’s The Sea Gull and Ibsen’s 
The Wild Duck and between both these plays and Ham. are demonstrated.) —J.J.P. 


73. Battenhouse, Roy W. The “Old Mole” of HAMLET, I.v.162, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 
1971, 145-146. R. W. Dent’s contention (HAMLET, L.v.162: “Well Said Old Mole,” 
N&Q, 17:4, Apr. 1970, 128-129 [AES, 13:10, June 1970, 3236]) that Hamlet’s “mole” 
exclamation does not refer to the devil is questionable. In Jack Juggler, which Dent 
relies upon, it is not at all certain that “mole” is equated with the witless Jenkin, as 
Dent supposes. To equate the “mole” with the devil makes better sense. Moreover, 
one notes the mole-devil association in medieval bestiaries. Just as the mole despoils 
the ground, so does the devil despoil God’s handiwork. —J.S.P. 


74. Carroll, D. Allen. The Publisher’s Device on the Early HAMLET Quartos, PBSA, 
64:4, 4th Qt. 1970, 449. The honeysuckle in Nicholas Ling’s device is a “pictorial ana- 
gram” for “Nicholas.” ) —G.T.T. 


75. Kilby, James A. The Fencing Match in HAMLET and the Wager Upon Its Out- 
come, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 142-145. Osric’s speech in Ham. V.ii.166-168 deliver- 
ing the terms of the wager that have caused so much uncertainty can be understood 
without shifting the meaning of “laid” between the two sentences or giving the term 
“odds” a modern and therefore anachronistic meaning. Claudius is betting “that Laertes 
will not exceed Hamlet three hits,” and “Laertes is wagering that he will score... 
nine hits in... 12 passes,” which he must do to win the King’s stake. He must exceed 
Hamlet’s total of hits by at least three to avoid losing his own pledge. Four bouts are 
played, the last ending when Hamlet wounds Laertes, with “the final score Hamlet 3, 
Laertes 1.” Hamlet does not win the wager but does show himself the better fencer. 

—JS.P. 


76. Schmidt, Michael. Cannibalism in KING LEAR, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 148-149. 
The cannibalistic imagery may derive from the old play King Leir; the language, from 
“Harsnett, Florio, and even early Shakespeare.” The original play may have had its 
chief effect on the sub-plot of Lear. —J.S.P. 


77. Thorne, Barry. LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST: the Lyly Gilded, HAB, 21:3, Sum. 
1970, 32-37. Significant similarities exist between Shakespeare’s L. L. L. and Lyly’s 
Endymion. Both use relationships between characters and plots to develop the idea 
that all men must exist under the same natural laws. The plays also show similar use 
of stylized parallel structure and the “ladder of love” conception. An underlying theme 
is an exploration of the Renaissance conflict of abstract and concrete. —M.R. 


78. Kelliher, Hilton. The MERRY WIVES in 1639, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 141- 
142. From a letter written in Aug. 1639, by Arthur Bownest, a student at Cambridge, 
we learn that Wives was acted at the Glote the preceding Tuesday. This play, then, 
seems to have been among the 21 recorded but unnamed as having been presented before 
the court by the King’s Company between Aug. 6, 1639 (a Tuesday) and the following 
Feb. 11. —J.S.P. 
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79. McNair, Lord. Why is the Doctor in THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR called 
Caius? MedH, 13:4, Oct.. 1969, 311-339. Shakespeare probably adopted the name 
“Caius” in the play merely because it carried medical associations. A knowledge of 
the pressures under which the play was written and contemporary London stagecraft — 
plus an examination of pertinent contemporary evidence lead to the conclusion that 
three other possible explanations for the choice of the name (that Shakespeare acquired 
the name from a doctor. who married his daughter, that circumstances forced the chang- 
ing of the original name “Lopez,” and that Shakespeare knowingly made use of 
Caius’s reputation for irritability and dislike of the Welsh) can be safely rejected. 

—R.A.R. 


80. Roberts, Jeanne Addison. Two Notes on Scholars’ Comments on THE MERRY 
WIVES OF WINDSOR, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 139-141. (1) In denying that James 
O. Halliwell-Phillipps discussed the relationship of the texts of Wives after his edition 
of the quarto in 1842, W. W. Greg erred, as did William Bracy (THE MERRY WIVES 
OF WINDSOR: The History and Transmission of Shakespeare’s Text, U. of Missouri, 
1952) in seeing Phillipps as influenced by P. A. Daniel’s analysis of 1881 that favored a 
single original for the play. Phillipps’s contribution to establishing the present-day view 
of these texts should be recognized: in 1854 he “reversed his opinion” of 1842 that the 
quarto was a rough draft. (2) Line 93 in Wives, IV.v, seems to represent a mistake, 
not of hearing, but of sight: the Q reading is wrong. At IL.iii.31, the Q again is wrong, 
but here a mishearing seems to be involved. —~-JS.P. 


81. Taylor, Neil. “Finde Out Moone-Shine, Finde Out Moone-Shine,” N&Q, 18:4, 
Apr. 1971, 134-136. The opening lines of Dream provide the basis for assuming that 
the play’s action lasts “at least four nights” and that the new moon occurs on the wed- 
ding night; customary emendations of these lines from Q1 do not alter the matter. 
Moreover, Shakespeare is using “a double time-scheme,” an accurate, factual one in 
Athens, a fantastic, disoriented one in the woods. “The moon is employed... as a 
framework of suggestion, ambivalently chaste and erotic, inconsistent and a chrono- 
logical measure. Above all, its rhythm marks significant stages in a movement from 
infatuation to marriage via a dark period of lost identity and lost bearings.” —J.S.P. 


82. Warren, Roger. Shakespeare and the Princely Pleasures at Kenilworth, N&Q, 18:4, 
Apr. 1971, 137-139. A series of “parallels” between details of the celebrated entertain- 
ment given Elizabeth by the Earl of Leicester at Kenilworth during her progress of 1575 
and those of Dream suggest that Shakespeare relied upon the accounts of Laneham and 
Gascoigne (reprinted in the Furness New Variorum edition) to create the distinctive 
atmosphere of Dream in which the rural and the courtly are blended. —JS.P. 


83. Sipahigil, T. Othello’s Name, Once Again, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 147-148. The 
existence of a 16th-century Italian family named Otellio or Ottelio is evidence that 
Shakespeare did not have to manufacture the name. Interestingly enough, the family 
included a Jesuit Girolamo Otello who was notorious for his excess of zeal over pru- 
dence; but probably he and Shakespeare’s Moor are not related. —JS5.P. 


84. Gearin-Tosh, Michael. PERICLES: The Death of Antiochus, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 
1971, 149-150. Ptutarch’s Moralia 665 may have given Shakespeare a hint for a detail 
concerning the death of Antiochus in Per. J.iv.10-14—\that the bodies of persons “killed 
by lightning do not decay. Linked with this would be the belief in Shakespeare’s day 
that death by lightning often represented divine judgment. —J.S.P. 
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85. Wood, James O. A Touch of Melanchthon in Shakespeare, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 
150. . The author of the story recounting the power of music to rouse the comatose 
from melancholy, a probable source for Per. V.i., was Philipp Melanchthon. His name 
does not appear in the English translation that Shakespeare used. The story also appears 
in George Paradin’s Heroical Devises (London, 1591). ., —J.S.P. 


86. Mincoff, M. The Source of TITUS ANDRONICUS, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 131- 
134. Although the source of Tit. “has yet to be found,” perhaps one need go only to 
The Spanish Tragedy and add a few hints from Bandello; R. M. Sargent’s conclusion 
(The Source of TITUS ANDRONICUS [SP, 46:2, Apr. 1949, 167-183]) that the source 
is a prose history and a ballad is not convincing; internal evidence suggests that the play 
came first, with the ballad and history following, in that order. —J.S.P. 


87. Sacharoff, Mark. Thersites as Crucial Figure in Shakespeare’s TROILUS AND 
CRESSIDA, HAB, 21:4, Fall 1970, 3-9. Thersites is not a totally reliable character, 
though his personality is so strong that many readers are led to accept his view of 
things. A careful analysis of the play’s characters, as indicated by the dialogue and the 
plot, reveals Thersites as a satiric dimension of the play. The play itself is a mixture 
of genres, not wholly a satire. —-M.R. 


88. Hale, David G. Shakespeare and James Gordon, 1700, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 
150-151. Two passages of Gordon’s Remarks on Sir Roger L’Estrange’s Edition of 
Aesop’s Fables (Edinburgh, 1700; London, 1701), on pp. 15 and 34 of the London 
edition, draw upon Oth. and 1 and 2 H, IV for material reinforcing the morals Aesop 
sought to inculcate. , —-J.S.P. 


89. Milosevich, Vincent M. Propriety as an Esthetic Principle in Dryden, Shakespeare 
and Wagner, HAB, 21:1, Win. 1970, 3-13. In literary criticism the term propriety (or 
decorum) has come to signify the means by which all parts of any work are unified. 
Dryden acknowledges this principle as the one by which variety exists in art, The major 
uses of this technique, however, have been in Wagner and Shakespeare. Wagner, in The 
Ring of the Nibelung uses leit-motifs to enhance the development of characters and 
incidents. Shakespeare, in Macb. and Ham. particularly, uses imagery for the same 
purpose and with equally good results. Wagner uses musical themes, often introducing 
them by means of seemingly purposeless incidents. Shakespeare does the same with 
plot themes and minor characters. Both men use these two levels of propriety to explain 
and heighten our awareness of their particular world-view. —M.R. 


90. Simmons, J. L. Shakespearean Rhetoric and Realism, GaR, 24:4, Win. 1970, 453- 
471. Shakespeare began to use the tension created between language and poetic reality 
in his first plays. In L. L. L., the reality of experience lies in silence; to speak 15 comic 
and indecorous. In Tit, language, as language, is used in an attempt to find some 
statement about incredibly terrible tragic experience, but the ultimate horror cannot 
be communicated. Hamlet also discovers that words can be impotent, frustrating. He 
likes the stage world because there matter and manner have no discrepancy. The man 
is ‘revealed through what he says. In Lear, the most effective moments of “poetic 
realism” occur when a distinctive reality of silence emerges. The king at first tragically 
Misinterprets language as reality, mistaking manner for matter. He eventually becomes ~ 
a man beyond language and all other earthly forms. Poetic realism opposes rhetoric 
from Shakespeare’s early plays onward and from this conflict emerge the comic, tragic, 
and poetic qualities in man. —V.M.N. 
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91. Warren, Roger. Orsino and SONNET 56, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 146-147. Strik- 
ing. similarities of phrase and idea. between Orsino’s opening speech in Twel. and 
Sonnet 56 suggest that it is wrong to view Orsino as just attitudinizing and rather 
absurd. Actually, the tone is romantic, and Orsino is not a fool. He knows, as Shake- 
speare says in the sonnet, that to keep fresh the spirit of love demands working at it. 
The sea image is important in suggesting both a help and a hindrance to love; it is more 
than the symbol of inconstancy that Feste makes it. —J.S.P. 


92. Jackson, MacD. P. A Non-Shakespearian Parallel to the Comic Mispronunciation 
of “Ergo” in Hand D, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 139. In checking English plays from 
1580 to 1610 for “the comic mispronunciation of ‘ergo’ (as ‘argo’),” R. W. Chambers 
(Shakespeare’s Hand in SIR THOMAS MORE in Man’s Unconquerable Mind, J. 
Cope, 1939) or his assistant, Raymond Wilson, overlooked one instance of it—in Middle- 
ton’s The Phoenix, IV.iii.16. One presumes, however, that the supposition of Shake- 
speare’s authorship of Hand D in Sir Thomas More is not “appreciably” weakened by 
this new discovery; outside these two plays, the mispronunciation occurs only in Shake- 
speare. -—J.S.P. 


93. Sawyer, Paul. The Popularity of Shakespeare’s Plays at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre, 1714-1717, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 151-152. Examination of receipts for the 
playhouse during these years reveals that receipts for nights when Shakespeare was 
produced ran consistently below those’ when non-Shakespearean plays were performed— 
19 percent less for the first season, 29 percent less for the second, and 5 percent less 
for the third. The seven plays of Shakespeare’s performed there during these years, in 
their original forms or altered, represent a performance frequency of just under 9 
percent. Hamlet was the most popular, —JS.P. 


Sir Philip Sidney 

94. Barnes, Catherine. The Hidden Persuader: The Complex Speaking Voice of Sid- 
ney’s DEFENCE OF POETRY, PMLA, 86:3, May 1971, 422-427. Despite the critical 
opinion that the Apologie for Poetrie is literary theory with little value as literature, the 
treatise is a complexly imaginative work, informed with dramatic conflicts between 
author, persona, and subject matter. The persona exonerates poetry and energizes his 
oration by creating two “dramas”: he persuades his listeners to live up to certain 
expectations by playing the carefully defined role of his confidantes, and, at the same 
time, as speaker-as-energetic-defender, he distances himself through irony and self- 
mockery. Thus the speaker beguiles his listeners through psychology, imagery, and 
rhythmic prose while warning them to beware of his fervor and seeming guilelessness. 

—P.G.D. 


Edmund Spenser 
Cf.: Item 71. 


Stephen Taylor 
95. Forker, Charles R. Stephen Taylors A WHIPPE FOR WORLDLINGS, Library, 
25:4, Dec. 1970, 338-344. Analysis of one of the dedicatory verses suggests that the 
book should be dated 1635-1638 rather than 1586, the date assigned by the STC. The 
work, probably printed on the continent, is a Puritan satire in “deary couplets.” Little 
is known about Taylor, and the John Webster mentioned in another of the dedications 
is probably not the playwright but John Webster of Clitheroe (1610-1682). —G.T.T. 


A K 
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George Whetstone 


96. Eccles, Mark. Emendations in Whetstone’s PROMOS AND CASSANDRA, N&Q, 
18:1, Jan. 1971, 12-13. Geoffrey Bullough’s reprint of this Elizabethan work in his 
Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare (Routledge & K. Paul and Columbia 
U., 1957), although the best modern edition in print, does not correct all textual errors. 
[The article offers 19 additional emendations.] —J.S.P. 


Drama 
97, Schuman, S. Two Notes upon Emblems and the English Renaissance Drama, N&Q, 
18:1, Jan. 1971, 28-29. (1) Bosola’s. reference in The Duchess of Malfi, V.iv. to men as 
the star’s tennis balls may derive from Henry Peacham’s Minerva Britanna (1612), 
published two years earlier, which has ‘a picture illustrating the concept. (2) Not only 
did the emblem books influence Renaissance drama; the influence operated the other 
way too. An example of this latter influence may be the Muscovites in L. L. L., V.ii., 
whose costume may be reflected in the drawing accompanying No. 77 of Thomas 
Combe’s Theater of Fine Devices (1614). —J.S.P. 


98. Shapiro, Michael. LE PRINCE d’AMOUR and the Resumption of Playing at 
Pauls, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 14-16. A topical allusion in this Christmas entertainment 
of the Middle Temple for 1597-1598, referring to the production of plays by the Chil- 
dren of Paul’s, implies that this group resumed playing (after their temporary supression) 
“sometime between c. 1596 and the fall or early winter of 1597.” It has been thought 
that the Children of Paui’s revived “in late 1599 or 1600.” —J.S.P. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Joseph Addison 


99, Campbell, Hilbert H. Addison’s Cartesian Passage and Nicolas Malebranche, PQ, 
46:3, July 1967, 408-412. The passage in Spectator 417, in which Addison explains the 
doctrine of association in Cartesian terms, may have its source in De Ia recherche de 
la vérité of Nicholas Malebranche, “a ‘Cartesian’ philosopher whom Addison read and 
quoted with some admiration.” —B.A. 


Robert Blair 


100. Means, James A. An Early Version of Robert Blairs THE GRAVE, N&Q, 18:2, 
Feb. 1971, 51. A holograph fragment of 51 lines of this poem in the Berg Collection 
of the New York Public Library probably represents an early version. It differs con- 
siderably from the reading of the first. edition. [The lines are reproduced.] —J.S.P. 


James Boswell 


101. Hubbie, Douglas. Lord Moran and James Boswell: The Two Diarists Compared 
and Contrasted, MedH, 13:1, Jan. 1969, 1-10. As diarist-biographers of famous men, 
Boswell and Moran both had the ability to write dramatic, courageous records of their 
subjects. They had similar methods of record keeping, exceptional memories, and 
dedication to a self-imposed task, and they actively participated in the events they 
described. They differed in that Boswell was a hero-worshipper who had no great : 
‘position in Scottish legal life, while Lord Moran, at the top of the medical profession 
in England, was more willing to recognize the greatness and the weaknesses of his 
subject. —-R.A.R. 
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Jeremy Collier 


102. Harley, Graham D. A Note on the Jeremy Collier Stage Controversy, N&Q, 18:2, 
Feb. 1971, 44-46. A newly discovered pamphlet, A Short Account of the Impiety and 
Immorality of the English Stage, is only a slightly different version of A Representation 
of the Impiety and Immorality of the English Stage, published after the famous storm of 
Nov. 26, 1713. Internal and external evidence suggest that A Short Account was 
compiled by the Society for the Reformation of Manners soon after the storm (which 
to many seemed a sign of God’s anger) and reissued in fuller form Jan. 19, 1704, the 
scheduled Fast Day for penance in response to the storm. Jeremy Collier seems not to 
have been responsible for these productions, although their authors undoubtedly had 
his Short View (1698) in mind when they chose their Short Account title. An addi- 
tion to A Representation suggests that this work may have been meant to be distributed 
in churches. —J.S.P. 


George Colman 


103. Dash, Irene. Garrick or Colman? N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 152-154. Two hand- 
written songs pasted into a prompt copy of Florizel and Perdita and based upon lines 
in W. T. may be either Garrick’s or Colman’s. They occur in The Sheep-Shearing (1777 
version), in some copies of which they are said to have been abbreviated by Colman. 
The handwriting is not clearly either man’s, though it is perhaps closer to Garrick’s. 
Although the prompt-book implies a performance of the play at Drury Lane, no known 
production there suggests this version. In short, the evidence for definite attribution is 
inconclusive. —J.S.P. 


Daniel Defoe 


104. Payne, William L. Defoe Not Guilty, N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 1971, 46. The charge 
brought in an anonymous pamphlet titled The Republican Bullies, or a Sham Battel 
Between Two of a Side (London, 1705) that Defoe’s The Storm (1703) was plagiarized 
from Dr. Ralph Bohun’s Discourse Concerning fhe Origine and Properties of Wind 
(Oxford, 1671) is false. Defoe twice quotes briefly from Bohun but acknowledges the 
debt, citing pagination for the source, and one one page summarizes scientific knowl- 
edge that possibly paraphrases Bohun loosely. In this instance at least, the plagiarism 
charge is preposterous. ---].5.ນ, 


John Dennis 
105. Logan, Terence P. The Variant Issues of the 1704 Edition of John Dennis’s 
LIBERTY ASSERTED, Library, 25:4, Dec. 1970, 349-350. The two issues are from 
the same setting of type through gathering D; beginning with E the first issue which 
can be identified as ending with gathering K) shows extreme carelessness, while the 
second (ending with I), a complete resetting, corrects many of the errors in the first, 
including some listed in the prefatory errata list. —G.T.T. 


John Dryden 
106. LeClercq, R. V. Corneille and AN ESSAY OF DRAMATIC POESY, CL, 22:4, 
Fall 1970, 319-327. Dryden’s use of Corneille in An Essay of Dramatic Poesy alléws 
him to realize both his intention of vindicating English writers and his claim of remain- 
ing apparently impartial throughout the debate. Corneille plays a crucial role in prov- 
ing the judiciousness of the English argument and in making possible Dryden’s claim 
to Socratic skepticism. The English position ultimately supports more flexibility than 
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Corneille’s, and thus the Essay is definitely not Corneillian in its basic assumptions. 
- : <... 


Cf.: Item 89. 


John Evelyn 


107. O'Malley, C. D. John Evelyn and Medicine, MedH, 12:3, July 1968, 219-231. 
Evelyn differed from his contemporary diarists in the detail he devoted to the causes 
of sicknesses and their treatments. His diary reveals much about his own health and 
shows what knowledge he derived from his travels abroad and from his affinity with 
the Royal Society. Through his humanitarianism and idealism coupled with common 
sense, Evelyn gave valuable support to 17th-century medicine. = RAR. 


Henry Furnese 
108. Rogers, Pat. Matthew Prior, Sir Henry Farnese and the Kit Kat Club, N&Q, 18:2, 
Feb. 1971, 46-49. “Sir Harry F-——e,” mentioned in Examiner No. 6 (written by 
Prior) as having become a poet by virtue of membership in the Kit Kat Club, is 
probably Sir Henry Furnese (Furness, Fournace, Furnace), London banker, business- 
man, and alderman. Later Examiners also contained slighting allusions to Furnese as 
a representative of Whiggism. os —J.S.P. 


David Garrick 
Cf.: Item 103. 


Edward Gibbon 
109. Hali, Roland. Baconian Echoes in Gibbon, N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 1971, 60. Gibbon 
echoes Bacon’s Advancement of Learning in two passages of The Decline and Fall: one 
in Chap. 3 naming the era between the reigns of Domitian and Commodus as the most 
felicitous in human history and one in Chap. 7 opposing ostentation to use. > 


Oliver Goldsmith 

110.. Jaarsma, Richard J. Biography as Tragedy: Fictive Skill in Oliver ‘Goldsmith’s 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD NASH, ESQ., JNarT, 1:1, Jan. 1971, 15-29. This work is 
more than straight biography. A fictive method and an emphasis on motive rather 
than external action makes it a new kind of biography. Goldsmith believed in an 
organic relationship between man and his society. He meant his readers to be morally 
enlightened by the story of a man “destroyed by a vicious and uncaring society.” 

—S.P.P. 


James Gordon 
Cf.: Item 88. 


Richard Graves 
111. Lyons, N. J. THE SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE: A New Key to the Characters ‘in 
Graves’s Novel, N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 1971, 63-67. A Ms key in a copy of Vol. 1 of the 
1810 edition of Graves’s novel has been discovered “in the Library of the Methodist 
Archives, Epworth House, in the City Road.” [The article comments on the key’s 
various identifications, finding some credible, others not, and gives biographical infor- 
mation about the persons named.] -' —J.S.P. 
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John Hall-Stevenson 


112. Hartley, Lodwick. Sterne’s Eugentus as Indiscreet Author: The Literary Career 
of John Hall-Stevenson, PMLA, 86:3, May 1971, 428-445. Sterne’s friend and college 
mate, the Eugenius of Tristram Shandy, was galvanized into writing by Sterne’s success, 
his friendship for Wilkes, and his admiration for Churchill. From 1760 to 1783 he 
attempted to keep in the public eye with fables and fabliaux, verse epistles and satires, 
translations and imitations. Best known for Crazy Tales, he developed a reputation for 
eccentricity and bawdry. Nevertheless, he had a sound reading background, was a 
classicist of some competence, and was an effective satirist. Though most often mis- 
directed, his persistent efforts to interpret Sterne offer important comment on the 
milieu in which Shandy developed; as a Wilkesite he was able to make comments on 
the personalities and issues of his era. [A bibliography of his works is ມະ 
| —P.G.D. 


113. Hartley, Lodwick. The Works of John Hall-Stevenson: A Check List, PBSA, 64:4, 
4th Qt. 1970, 464-466. [This list provides the first checklist of works by Hall-Stevenson 
(1718-1785), Sterne’s friend and college mate.} —G.T.T. 


Aaron Hill 
114. Sena, John F. The Pope-Hill Quarrel: An Hypothesis, N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 1971, 
49-50. Pope’s famous epitaph on Newton is so similar to one by Hill as to suggest that 
in writing it, Pope was consciously improving Hill’s, which he had previously seen in 
Ms. Hill’s recognition that Pope’s version greatly bettered his may have caused him to 
omit publication of it during his lifetime, and the episode may have helped to worsen 
the relationship between the two poets. l ` —J.S.P. 


Samuel Johnson 
115. Landon, Richard G. Samuel Johnson’s JOURNEY (1775) with Uncancelled U4 
Leaf, PBSA, 64:4, 4th Qt. 1970, 449-450. The University of Toronto Library owns a 
copy in which the cancelland has been preserved by being mistaken for the cancellans 
and reinserted in the volume. | —G.T.T. 


116. Selden, R. Dr. Johnson and Juvenal: A Problem in Critical Method, CL, 22:4, 
Fall 1970, 289-302. The stylistic character of Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes as 
an imitation of Juvenal’s tenth satire can be seen by taking into account other transla- 
tions of the Roman text. Such an approach avoids a static view of the poem, and 
“makes the study of disparity between model and version a primary tool of critical 
theory, and not merely a branch of biography.” —N.V. 


117. McKenzie, Alan T. Two Letters from Giuseppe Baretti to Samuel Johnson, 
PMLA, 86:2 Mar. 1971, 218-224. [An annotated transcription, with commentary, of 
the texts of two letters (July 21, 1762 and Oct. 3, 1765) in Baretti’s recently discovered 
commonplace book offers autobiographical insight into his various disappointments and 
persecutions on the continent. The first one provides the original to which Johnson’s 
letter of Dec. 21, 1762, one of his best known, is the reply.] —P.G.D. 


118. Moody, A. D. Johnson’s Poems: Textual Problems and Critical Readings, 
Library, 26:1, Mar. 1971, 22-38. Alterations marked by James Boswell, Jr., in the 
texts of London and The Vanity of Human Wishes in his copy of the 1789 edition of 
Johnson’s poems have been accepted as Johnson’s by the editors of the Oxford English 
Texts and Yale editions. A comparison of these alterations.with others known to be 
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Johnson’s suggests that these are not the kinds he would have been likely to make. 
Boswell does not claim that the alterations in Vanity are derived from notes in Johnson’s 
hand, and his statement that those in London are so derived must be questioned in the 
face of the nature of the changes. All these alterations should be rejected by an editor, 
who should take the 1748 text of London and the 1755 text of Vanity as embodying 
Johnson’s last revisions. —G.T.T. 


119, Woodruff, James F. Dr. Johnson’s Advertisement for THE SPECTATOR, 1776, 
and the Source of Our Information About Johnson’s Receipts from IRENE: Two 
Notes on a Volume of JOHNSONIANA Once Belonging to Isaac Reed, N&Q, 18:2, 
Feb. 1971, 61-62. (1) Apparently unique, the Proposals in which Johnson’s advertise- 
ment for republication of The Spectator first appeared (Nov. 30, 1776) are found in a 
volume of Johnsoniana at the British Museum. Internal evidence aside, attribution of 
the advertisement to Johnson rests upon a handwritten statement by Isaac Reed on the 
Proposal’s leaf that Johnson wrote the advertisement. Its text as reprinted in The Euro- 
pean Magazine, July 1789, follows that of the leaf rather than that found in The Public 
Advertiser, Dec. 14, 1776. (2) This volume also contains Reed’s Ms note giving John- 
son’s receipts for Irene and correcting the statement in Murphy’s Life of Johnson about 
the number of performances given the plav. —J.S.P. 


120. Wright, John W. Samuel Johnson and Traditional Methodology, PMLA, 86:1, Jan. 
1971, 40-50. An important and currently relevant statement about the role of method- 
ological discourse in literary criticism is contained in Johnson’s writings. His relation- 
ship to the mainstream of western methodology can best be seen by examining his bor- 
rowings from Newton. The central concepts Johnson received are illustrated by various 
other writers who shaped the discourse he adapted to the purposes of his literary investi- 
gations. Johnson brought the fruits of this discourse into the arena of literary criticism 
and showed the important relationship between the work of art and literary theory in 
critical discourse. —P.G.D. 


121. Quinlan, Maurice J. Samuel Whyte’s Anecdotes About Dr. Johnson, DCLB, 5:3, 
Jan. 1963, 56-65. A Ms in the Dartmouth College Library contains several heretofore 
unpublished anecdotes about Johnson related by Whyte. [The Ms is reproduced.] 

—D.K.K. 


George Lillo 

122. Burgess, C. F. Further Notes for a Biography of George Lillo, PQ, 46:3, July 
1967, 424-428. A recently discovered apprenticeship agreement binding George’s 
older brother to the goldsmith’s trade provides “the only direct, documentary evidence 
of George Lillo’s mercantile associations.” Another document establishes the fact 
that Lillo’s mother and stepfather were members of the Church of England and that, 
hence, George’s “principal religious orientation was, in fact, orthodox and Anglican.” 

—B.A. 


Lord Moran 
C£.: Item 10i. 


; Wiliam Oldys l 
123. Lipking, Lawrence. The Curiosity of Wiliam Oldys: An Approach to the Devel- 


opment of English Literary History, PQ, 46:3, July 1967, 385-407. The fact that 
Oldys did not write the first English literary history has often been a source of regret 
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and puzzlement. for critics but can be explained by the methodology of the scholars 
of his. age. Their insistent, disinterested curiosity led them always to follow new hori- 
zons of knowledge, provide new commentary, and establish new facts and never per- 
mitted them to order the material they. had gathered in a unified, consistent framework. 
Nevertheless, Oldys’s: scholarship often fed ideas, facts, and. inspiration to such men as 
Samuel Johnson and Thomas Warton, and thus his scholarship significantly contributed 
to the rise of literary biography and literary history. - ——B.A. 


Thomas Pennant 
124. Collins, John. The Library of Thomas Pennant: Some Additions, Library, 26:1, 
Mar. 1971, 56-58. -Nine books from Pennant’s library can be added to those mentioned 
in Library, 5th Ser., 25:2, June 1970, 136-149 (AES, 14:7, Mar. 1971, 2043). —G.T.T. 


‘Alexander Pope 

- 125. Ryley, Robert M. A Note on the Authenticity of Some Lines from Pope, PQ, 
46:3, July 1967, 417-421. There seems to be no real reason to argue against the 
authenticity of the final 16 lines of Pope’s Epistle to Miss Blount, if we consider those 


lines to be still in rough-draft form. —B. A. 
CE.: Item 114. l 

Matthew Prior 
Cf.: Item 108. 

William Roberts 


126. Willey, Edward P. The LOOKER-ON in America: Reception of a Latter-Day 
SPECTATOR, PBSA, 64:4, 4th Qt. 1970, 431-448. Roberts’s Looker-On (1792-1793) 
was republished in Philadelphia in 1796. An analysis of its subscription list (as well as 
references to it and excerpts from it) shows that “a latter-day Spectator could yet com- 
mand a vital readership from amid a rapidly expanding reading public and surrounded 
by numerous. periodicals of wider range and greater circulation.” Thus, “the formula 
made so popular by the Tatler and the Spectator was almost a century later still effec- 
tively functional.” —G.T.T. 


Edward Smaltwell 
127. Kelly, William Ashford.. Ex Libris Edward Smaliwell (c. 1721-1799), N&Q, 18:2, 
Feb. 1971, 61. Comparison of a known signature of Edward Smallwell, Bishop of St. 
David’s and of Oxford, with that of “E. Smailwell” in a copy of Paul Ricaut’s The 
present State of the Greek and Armenian Churches (London, 1679) [owned by oar 
establishes that the bishop once owned this copy of the Ricaut book. —J.S.P 


Tobias Smolktt 
128. Smith, Albert. The Printing and Publication of Smollett’s PEREGRINE PICKLE, 
Library, 26:1; Mar. 1971, 39-52. Examination of the two ornaments and of broken 
type suggests ‘that William Strahan was the printer; his ledgers show that he was “cdn- 
cerned in the novel’s distribution and was the sole copyright owner at an early stage.” 
Furthermore, the highest press figures in the work (5 in the first volume, 6 in the other 
three) are “in accordance with the number [of presses] employed by Strahan to’ print 
other books at the same period.” (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 
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129. McCombie, Frank. The Strange Distemper of Narcissa’s Aunt, N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 
1971, 55-56. The-episode in Roderick Random in which Narcissa’s aunt is rescued 
from a life-endangering delusion caused by the spleen is paralleled closely by a similar 
account in Richard Surphlet’s translation of André Du Laurens’s Discourse Upon the 
Diseases ‘of Melancholie (1599). In both, victims of delusion who are deliberately 
refusing to discharge their urine are prevailed upon to do so to extinguish a conflagra- 
tion. Smollett’s use of this source suggests- that the Discourse was being used by 
medical men in the 1740's. —JS.P. 


130.. Rousseau, G.S., and P. G. Boucé. Tobias Smollett and Roger Dibon: The Case 
of ‘the Elusive Translation, N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 1971, 55. The Unrecorded Medical 
Translation by Smollett reported by Francesco Cordasco in N&Q, 195:24, Nov. 25, 
1950, 516, seems a bibliographical ghost. The work purportedly was a translation by 
າ of a book by Roger Dibon, a French quack, on venereal diseases. —J.S.P. 


Thomas Southerne 


131. Love, Harold. The Printing of THE WIVES EXCUSE (1692), Library, 25: 4, 
Dec. 1970, 344-349. Copies of this work occur with the imprints of either W. Freeman 
or Samuel Briscoe, and each can appear with a four- or 24-line Freeman advertisement 
on 114! and with a ten-line Briscoe advertisement or nothing on H4v. Analysis of the 
printing of the book suggests that copies containing the rare dedication leaf “represent 
a second rather than a first issue.” —G.T.T. 


Laurence Sterne 


132. Simmen, Edward. Sterne’s A POLITICAL ROMANCE: New Light from a 
Printer’s Copy, PBSA, 64:4, 4th Qt. 1970, 419-429. A previously unrecorded copy now 
in the library of Texas Christian University has two unusual features: (1) it contains 
marginalia in an unknown hand identifying the individuals satirized; (2) leaf Al is ina 
different (and earlier) setting of type from the other five copies known (this leaf is 
certainly a cancel in two of these copies and probably in all), and the differences between 
the two settings can be taken to reveal Sterne's ພມ concern ‘for accuracy in this 
work. —G.T. 2 


133. Day, W. G. Some Source Passages for TRISTRAM SHANDY, N&Q, 18: 2: Feb. 
1971, 58-60. For various passages not previously annotated for source, Sterne drew 
upon slapd 5 AAYE and Burton’s Anatomy of ເເມ່ i —J. >. P. 


134. Davies, R. A. Annotating Sterne with CY CLOPEDIA: Towards ຂ: Scholarly 
Edition of TRISTRAM SHANDY, N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 1971, 56-58. Examination of 
Chambers’s Cyclopaedia reveals at least two more previously unnoticed instances of 
Sterne’s indebtedness to that work in Tristram Shandy. For Slawkenbergius’s Tale in 
Vol. 4, Sterne drew upon the Cyclopaedia article on Death; for the link between reach- 
ing the point quickly and the burning of Diana’s temple (found also in Vol. 4), he 
seems to. be indebted to Chambers’s piece on Style. Other entries in the Cyclopaedia 
(e.g, “Chyle,” “Sanguification,” “Clock,” “Motion,” “Chinese,” etc.) also help 
in. glossing Sterne’s book. —IS.P. 


Cf: Items 112 and 113. ` 
Jonathan Swift 


135. Johnson, Maurice. Text and Possible Occasion for Swifts DAY OF JUDGE- 
MENT, PMLA, 86:2, Mar. 1971, 210-217. No modern commentary on the poem 
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identifies its occasion as that of a new attempt by dissenters. in 1732 and 1733 to repeal 
the Sacramental Test Act in Ireland. This occasion was suggested by 18th-century tran- 
scribers of the poem, including Collins, Shenstone, Griffiths, and the anonymous author 
of The Friends, a rare novel in which the poem first appeared in print. The variants 
in the early transcriptions, often intensifying the criticism of dissenters, are significant 
in understanding how the work was read at the time. Swifts authorship is corroborated 
by similarities in other works by him on the same subject in 1732-1733, somewhat later 
dates than the one usually. assigned for the poem’s composition. —P.G.D. 


136. Phillipson, John S. Swifts Half-Way House, MedH, 13:3, July 1969, 297-298. 
Modern psychiatry’s- development: of the half-way house as.an interim sanctuary for 
troubled individuals returning to society after confinement in prisons or hospitals is 
anticipated by Swift near the conclusion of Gulliver’s Travels. Gulliver’s readjustment 
to normal human life in England ‘is hastened by his stay in the house of Captain Pedro 
de Mendez, who gradually draws Gulliver into an acceptance of life in a society which 
his stay with the Houyhnhoms had made him think despicable. —J.H.R. 


137. Quinlan, Maurice J. Lemuel .Gulliver’s Ships, PQ, 46:3, July 1967, 412-417. 
Parallels between the life of Captain Kidd, the famous pirate, and Gulliver’s Travels 
suggest. Swift’s interest in the career and trial of Kidd and the political scandal surround- 
ing’ his commission. Swift may have consciously or unconsciously derived -certain 
details for Gulliver from Kidd’s exploits—including the name “Gulliver” from Kidd’s 
fellow pirate, Robert Culliford (Cullever), and the name of the ship upon which Kidd 
and Gulliver each twice sailed, the “Adventure.” l —B.A. 


138. Thompson, Paul V. Suppressed Names in Swift's Letters, 1735, N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 
1971, 52-55. Scott’s edition of Swifts Works (1814) supplies corrections of and addi- 
tions to 12 letters to and from Swift and his cousin Mrs. Martha Whiteway (six each 
way) that later scholars and/or editors have ignored, in whole or in part. Deane Swift, 
printing the letters originally in 1768, replaced certain names with blanks. —J.S.P. 


Sir Robert Walpole 


139. , Winton, Calhoun. Voltaire and Sir Robert Walpole, PQ, 46:3, July 1967, 421- 
424. A Treasury record from the Public Record Office of Great Britain reveals that 
Walpole paid Voltaire £200 on May 17, 1727 for an unknown reason. This fact lends 
credence to the legend that Voltaire acted as an informer for Walpole when he toured 
England during the years 1726-1729. —B.A. 


Samuel Whyte 
Cf.: Item 121. 


William Wycherley 


140. Chadwick, W. R. Wycherley: The Seven Lean Years, N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 
30-34. Although Wycherley had financial problems in the early 1680 5, the Fleet 
Prison Commitment Book indicates that he was not imprisoned for debt before July: 7, 
1685. James II saw a performance of The Plain Dealer on Dec. 15, 1685, and offered 
to pay off the playwright’ s debts, but Wycherley listed only £500 although he owed 
£200 to £300 more. In the ensuing months, his remaining debts were paid. Wycherley 
may have been freed, then, around the end of Apr. 1686, since entries on his prison 
charge sheet end then. Instead of being in prison seven or even four years, as some 
have asserted, Wycherley was probably incarcerated for something like ten months. It 
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is likely that:the Earl of Mulgrace, to whom: Wycherley owed £500, engineered the per- 
formarice that eventually produced the King’s bounty, the discharge of Wycherley’s 
remaining debts, and his release from priscn. ‘But for Wycherley the 1680's were lean 
years ນດ —J.S.P. 


141. McCarthy, B. ‘Bugene. Biographical I Däin on Wiliam Wycherley and Bis Father, 
N&Q, 18:1, Jan. 1971, 34-36. Letters and documents from various sources reveal that: 
(1) Wycherley was in Ireland with a military company in the summer of 1662 (hitherto 
his whereabouts after leaving Oxford in 1€60 for the Inner Temple were not known); 
(2) Wycherley went to Ireland in mid-August, 1679, probably to meet his fiancee’s 
family and arrange for her trip to England and marriage in October. Financial consid- 
erations may also have been involved; (3) An agitated appeal asking for aid in securing 
an estate in Ireland left Wycherley by his wfe must have been written July 8, 1685, the 
day following his imprisonment for debt. [See abstract of Chadwick article, supra.] 
The reference in the letter to his wife’s recent death compels our reappraising 1681 as 
the generally accepted year of that evert; (4) Daniel Wycherley, the playwright’s 
father, lost his commission as a Justice of Peace by May 1675. Thus, lack of funds 
rather than indifference to his son’s financial needs may have caused his failure to help 
him financially. (5) A decision by Danie. dated “1675 (24 Jan. 1676)” shows him 
functioning as Justice after-his loss of commission for that office. The discrepancy is, 


at: AESA inexplicable. ; ——J.S.P. 
i Drama 
Cf.: Item 93. 
. | Poetry 
Cf.: Item 51. 
os Gereral 


142, Brack, O. M., Jr., and others. Englist Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliog- 
raphy, PQ, 46:3, July 1967, 289-384. [“Tais bibliography attempts to list the signifi- 
cant books, articles, and reviews published during 1966, together with some works of 
earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this series or that were 
the subject of important reviews in the current year.” It includes frequent annotations 
and brief reviews of the most important works.] _ , B.A. 


VI. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 


143. Allentuck, Marcia. Addendum to Bemtley and Nurmi: Stillman on Blake, PBSA, 
64:4, 4th Qt. 1970, 463. William J. Stillman’s reference to Blake in The Old Rome 
and the New (Grant Richards, 1897).shouki be listed in A Blake Bibliography (U. of 
Minnesota, 1964). l | —G.T.T. 


144. Bentley, G. E., Jr. Two Contemporary Facsimiles of SONGS OF INNOCENCE 
AND OF EXPERIENCE, PBSA, 64:4, 44h Qt. 1970, 450-463. Two contemporary 
facsimiles in ink and watercolor are known. one made after 1805 and the other about 
1821. Internal evidence suggests that the fist was made from Blake’s copy P and that 
the second was copied from the first. [Detailed descriptions of the two facsimiles are 
provided, as well as a table of variants between them and Blake’s copy P.] —G.T.T. 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


145. Duff, Gerald. Speech as Theme in THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, 
HAB, 21:3, Sum. 1970, 26-31. Speech and ‘silence serve as symbols and themes in 
Coleridge’s Mariner. The Mariner’s physical and spiritual isolation in the tale is intensi- 
fied by the use of public speech at the beginning and end of the poem. .The use of 
dialogue at dramatically charged moments-in the poem indicates a structural use of 
speech as communication. —-M.R. 


146. Kilby, Clyde S. Tolkien and Coleridge, TolJ, 4:1, Jan. 1970, 1619. Tolkien 
and Coleridge both come to their works feeling joy in philology. The creative depth of 
Tolkien’s imagination holds the reader of The Lord of the Rings as spellbound as the 
wedding guest is held in The -Ancient Mariner. Both works use., medieval materials and 
evoke Gothic. horrors. Both depict.long journeys into the unknown in which the 
upheroic adventurer bears a great burden and is changed. Both tell of mythic experi- 
ences which demand a strongly moral interpretation, and both teach reverence. for 
life. Both writers use contrast, sométimes with similar images, and both use the super- 
natural. Each tale creates a unique myth which.commands suspension of disbelief. 

,., —E.Y.M. 


William Hazlitt 


147. Stouck, David. The Modernity of Hazlitt’s Familiar Essay, HAB, 21:2, Sp. 1970, 
10-14, Alienation is a recurrent theme in Hazlitt’s familiar essays. A comparison of 
his essay Going a Journey with Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey illustrates Hazlitt’s separa- 
tion from the romantic traditions as well as the loneliness of the artist. Both pieces 
describe a desire to return to nature for solace from the world’s chaos. Hazlitt, how- 
ever, freely admits that nature’s effects will not remain with him. Both pieces include 
traditional romantic themes of nature and lost innocence. By not attempting to ration- 
alize his emotion, Hazlitt fails as a romantic, but in his failure retains appeal for 
modern readers. —M.R. 


Leigh Hunt 
148. Coleman, Antony. Leigh Hunt and Irish Politics, N&Q, 18:3, Mar. 1971, 88-90. 
In two previously unpublished letters [here reproduced] of Sept. 25, 1844, and Nov..8 
[same.year?] to Charles Gavan Duffy, editor of The Nation, an Irish nationalist paper, 
Hunt expresses admiration for Duffy’s writings on behalf-of Ireland and a hope that 
armed revolution will not be needed for her to secure freedom from England; and he 
thanks Duffy for a copy of the Nov. 2 issue of -his paper. —J.S.P. 


"Sir Walter Scott 
149. Grabar, Terry H. The English Dialogue of WAVERLEY, JNarT, 1:1, Jan. 1971, 
30-42. Scholars ought to abandon the disparaging distinction made between the Scots 
speakers in Scott's novels and the English. Scott’s English dialogue at its best is varied 
and subtle; it serves to characterize as well as to match occasion or mood. Waverley, 
though using less dialogue than The Antiquary or Old Mortality, for instance, provides 
evidence of the rightness of Scott’s own judgment—that one of his chief contributtons 
to the art of the novel was his use of dialogue. - —S.P.P. 


Robert Southey 


150. Sanderson, David R. Robert Southey and the Standard Georgian Style, MQ, 12: 3, 
Sp. 1971, 335-352. Although Southey’s prose style is normative or standard in the 
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larger features of his syntax and diction, it is not so in other and Jesser respects. 
Letters from England, his most representative narrative-descriptive manner, shows his 
use of subordination, the associative arranging of objective phenomena,. his almost 
complete attention to things, and his mixed diction. A comparison with Goldsmith’s 
more abstract and formal prose. points up Southey’s “workmanlike” and “unobtrusive” 
style. Southey’s other stylistic peculiarities—his use of the passive voice, his trans- 
forming a potential action into an object, and his use of the verb “to be’—emphasize 
his interest in a world of concrete and static realities, and clearly are not elements 
of the “standard” Georgian style. .: ? , —R.C.P. 


William Wordsworth 


151. Sabin, Margery. Imagination in Rousseau and Wordsworth, CL, 22:4, Fall 1970, 
328-345. . The difference between French and English literature in ‘the early 19th -cen- 
tury may be clarified by a comparison of imagination in Rousseau’s autobiographical 
writings and in Wordsworth’s poetry, particularly The Prelude. Differences in tone or 
in degree of precision or enthusiasm are rooted in more fundamental differences: in 
modes of thought and language. For Wordsworth, the growth of imagination cannot 
really be analyzed, but can only be described and celebrated. In The Prelude, meta- 
phors of vision sanctify the poet's withdrawal from the present visible world as well 
as his imaginative perception of it. Tn contrast; Rousseau’ 5 ແດດ is analytic and 
ironic, - oo NY, 


Cf.: Item 147. 


VI. VICTORIAN 


í Matthew Arnold 
Cf.: Item 162. ; 


Katherine Bradley 


152. Le Bourgeois, John Y. J. A. Symonds to Katherine Bradley: An Unpublished 
Letter, N&Q, 18:3, Mar. 1971, 102. In a hitherto unpublished letter of July 8, 1884 
[here reproduced], Symonds: thanks Bradley for the gift of Callirrhoé: Pair Rosamund, 
offers critical comment on it, praising some portions and finding others less successful, 
and recognizes that “Michael: Field,” the putative author, is ມ. a pseudonym for 
her and her niece, Edith Emma Cooper. ວ, S. P. 


: Branwell Brontë ມ. 
153. Gill, Stephen. A Manuscript of Branwell Bronté, with Letters of Mrs. Gaskell, 
BST, 15:5, 1970, 408-411. A letter which:Bronté wrote to Wordsworth and two letters 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s about it are in the Wordsworth Library at Grasmere. The sheets 
and folds of Branwell’s letter possibly explain Gaskell’s error in describing’ the 
poem [The Struggles of Flesh with Spirit Scene i—infancy), and the poem itself con- 
tains several significant variants from the version printed by T. J. Wise and J: -A. 
Symington (Poems of Charlotte Bronté and Patrick Branwell Bronté, 1934). EM: ນ M. 


Charlotte Brontë 
154, Wills, Jack C. The Shrine of Truth: An Approach to the Works of Charlotte 
Bronté, BST, 15:5, 1970, 392-399. Lucy Snowe’s apostrophe to Truth in Villette is a 
culmination of both her Romantic belief in the divine inspiration of: art and ‘her bent 
for tragedy. The tragic vision of Bronté’s last work goes beyond resignation to achieve 
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repose. She used:a similar ideal in assessing other writers, praising the essential, truth 
of Thackeray, and deploring Austen’s stress on reality rather than truth. -—-W.H.M. 


155. Jack, Ian, Physlognomy, Phrenology and Characterization in the Novels of Char- 
lotte Brontë, BST, 15:5, 1970, 377-391. The visual -approach to. characterization in 
Bronté’s novels reflects her knowledge and use of the science of reading moral traits 
from facial appearances. Both Lavater’s Physiognomische Fragmente (1775-1778) and 
Gall’s theory of phrenology (Anatomie et Physiologie, 1810-1819) were widely avail- 
able and respected in 19th-century England. Particularly in The Professor, Jane Eyre, 
and Villette, the heroes and heroines are skilled in reading those they meet through © 
their faces. The resulting judgments help to classify the human potential of the secon- 
dary characters. . . ດ l —W.H.M. 


156. Newton-De Molina, David. A Note on an Early French View of Charlotte Brontë: 
Charles De Mouy’s ROMANCIERS ANGLAIS CONTEMPORAINS—MISS BRONTE 
(CURRER BELL), REVUE EUROPEENNE, Vol. XII (Paris, 1860), BST, 15:5, 1970, 
417-420. De Mouy treated Bronté’s novels as autobiographical records of a passionate 
temperament. [The article contains lengthy translations of passages from the oo 

, —W.H.M. 


_ Emily Brontë . 
157. Cross, B. Gilbert, and Peggy L. Cross. Farewell to Hoffman? BST, 15: 5, -1970, 
412-416. The evidence that E. T. A.. Hoffmann’s Das Majorat influenced Wuthering 
Heights is strong but only circumstantial, and of little critical interest. . ຈ H.M. 


158. Sonstroem, David. WUTHERING HEIGHTS and the Limits of Vision, PMLA, 
86:1, Jan. 1971, 51-62. Interpretations of this novel often focus on the grand passions 
of Heathcliff and Catherine and the striking bond between them. But careful con- 
sideration shows that the author is not endorsing their point of view. She consistently 
presents ali her characters as blind to the world as others see it. All are ever at odds 
with one another, often physically, but usually conceptually, engaging in indecisive 
wars of words, benighted battles of too limited views. The reader is fully implicated i in 
these conflicts, his sympathies are repeatedly betrayed, and the novel provides no 
standard of judgment. Bronté is clearly not just throwing her being vicariously mto 
the lives of Heathcliff and Catherine,  . . . | —P.G.D. 


The Brontés 
159. Corrigan, Eileen M. Charlotte Bronté’s Brussels: Does Anything Remain? BST, 
15:5, 1970, 421-423. Some houses and side streets must remain much as they were in 
1842, but the neighborhood of the pene is changed. A personal tour is most reward- 
ing. ..—W.H.M. 


160. Cross, B. Gilbert. A Brontë Reading List, 1969, BST, 15: 5, 1970, 424-426. 
ue list includes editions of the novels and a critical aa sia of criticism.] 
—W.H.M. 


161. Larken, Geoffrey. The Shoffling Scamp: Some Notes on Thomas Cautley Newby, 
the original publisher of WUTHERING HEIGHTS, AGNES GREY and THE TEN- 
ANT OF WILDFELL HALL, BST, 15:5, 1970, 400-407. Charlotte Bronté, who 
received courtesy and consideration from her publisher, deplored the sharp financial 
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conduct and sloppy printing which Emily and Anne suffered from their publisher, 
Newby. Emily sided with Newby in the sisterly argument, and Anne turned against 
him only after he tricked her with her last novel. Charlotte rejoiced in his public dis- 
comfiture over misleading advertising, and after her sisters’ deaths arranged for her 
own publisher to bring out the next edition of their novels. - —W.H.M. 


Thomas Carlyle i 
162. Wilkinson, D. R M. Carlyle, Arnold, and Literary Justice, PMLA, 86: 2, Mar. 
1971, 225-235. Carlyle is not a better writer than Arnold as DeLaura (Arnold and 
Carlyle, PMLA, 79:2, Mar. 1964, 104-129 [AES, 8:1, Jan. 1965, 196]) ‘suggests. Car- 
lyle’s crude, propagandist message is not the same as a cool scholarly abstract of his 
ideas. He exaggerates, simplifies life, is aggressive and egotistical, blurs religion, uses 
the rhetorical tricks of the advertiser, and scorns and bullies his readers. To complain 
that Arnold accepted Carlyle’s influence and yet rejected the man and his manner is 
to complain about what had to be. No doubt Arnold partly concealed his debt’ and 
was ungenerous, but literary justice requires the placing of writers in true critical and 
historical perspective. —P.G. D. 


John Payne Collier 


163. Schoenbaum, S. Another Collier Forgery, N&Q, 18:4, Apr. 1971, 155-156. Col- 
lier’s paper Some Information regarding the Lucies of Charlcot, read before the Society 
of Antiquaries, Dec. 1852, and published in Archaeologia the following year, is based 
upon a forged letter. His purpose in this forgery was to refute Malone’s attack upon 
the tradition of Shakespeare’s deer-poaching. (The letter speaks of a gift of venison 
from the Lucys’ park.) Only Jaggard [no citation even among scholars seems to have 
noted this paper in Archaeologia. —J.S.P. 


Hugh ກກກ ' 

164, Baugh, Edward. Hubert Crackanthorpe and the Cause’ of “Literary Freedom.” 

N&Q, 18:3, Mar. 1971, 105-107. Two items in The Daily Chronicle for 1894 add to 
our understanding of Crackanthorpe, whose biography is “long overdue.” In the first, 
a letter of Jan. 9 to the editor, he calls for “‘an organized opinion of artists and men 
of letters’” for literary freedom and notes “‘a very considerable advance in public 
opinion’” on the matter since 1889, when Henry Vizetelly was prosecuted. and 
imprisoned for publishing Zola’s novels. In the second, a lecture on The Art of Fiction 
the following month, he predicts the imminent winning of the fight of the literary artist 
for the right to depict reality and the supremacy of the novel in a democratic and 
scientific age. ` —J.S.P. 


Charles Dickens 
165. Flibbert, Joseph T. Dickens and the French Debate over Realism: 1838-1856, 
CL, 23:1, Win. 1971, 18-31. To the French critics of the 40’s and early 50’s, Dickens 
was not a romanticist but a realist. The critics contrasted the lowly scenes and charac- 
ters of Dickens’s novels with the pomp and pageantry, the broad landscape sweeps, and 
the heroic artism of Scott’s novels. Taine’s important essay of 1856 lauded Dickens’s 
ability to capture the mental and emotional qualities of the environment he described 
and established Dickens’s reputation in France as a major novelist. —N.V. 


Cf.: Item 263. . 
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Arthur Conan Doyle — 
166. Wernette, John Philip. Holmes and Watson Were Wrong, MQR, 10:2, Sp. 1971, 
119-124. Details in the Sherlock Holmes stories do: not bear out Watson’s initial evalu- 
ation of Holmes’s knowledge as limited to science, horror stories, and law. Holmes’s 
deductions indicate familiarity with music, literature, languages, mathematics, industry, 
customs, the output of famous portrait artists, and a host of unrelated facts. Watson 


himself turns out to be very well informed. —E.H. 
B i ່ | Arthar Hallam 
Cf.: Item 182. F 
Thomas Hardy 


167. Giordano, Frank R., Jr. An Unpublished Hardy Letter, N&Q, 18:3, Mar. 1971, 
103-105. Hardy’s letter of Nov. 26, 1885, to an editor at the American Independent 
proposed serialization of a novel he was then writing, the American serialization to 
coincide with the English, each installment to be 2,500 words a week at £6. The novel 
was The Woodlanders. In approaching the Independent, Hardy showed his awareness 
of that Congregationalist newspaper’s literary pretensions and its publication of works 
by major English and American authors. [The letter (in the Colby College Library) 
is reproduced.] — p —J.S.P. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
168. Dunne, Tom. G. M. Hopkinss AT THE WEDDING MARCH, N&Q, 18:3, 
Mar. 1971, 101-102. Hopkins’s. At the Wedding March (1879) seems to have been 
inspired by a wedding on Oct. 21, 1879, at St. Joseph’s Catholic Church in Bedford 
‘Leigh, Lancashire, where he was then serving. ເ —J.S.P. 


R. H. Hutton 


169. Tener, Robert H. An Arnold Quotation as a Clue to R. H. Hutton’s SPECTATOR 
Articles, N&Q, 18:3, Mar. 1971, 100-101. Use of: the phrase “lyrical cry” in a number 
of anonymous articles published in The Spectator between 1862 and 1880 suggests that 
Hutton wrote them: the expression occurs in a considerable number of articles pub- 
_ lished between 1863 and 1896 and known to be Hutton’s. Arnold originated the phrase 

-in n his essay On i Homer (1862). - l ---].5.ນີ້. 


Charies Kingsley 
170. ‘Coli: Raymond. Charles Kingsley and the Lavington Curse, N&Q, 18:3, 
Mar. 1971, 91. For the curse on the house of Lavington used in Yeast (1848, Kings- 
ley seems to have adapted a real-life curse on the Orme family in the actual hamlet 
of Lavington in Sussex. Samuel Wilberforce used it in The Hall, one of the verse-tales 
in Note-book of a Country Clergyman (1833), where Kingsley could have seen it; or 
he could have had it a Wilberforce (whom he knew) in person. —J.S.P. 


171. Baker, William I. A Victorian Chapter in Anglo-American Understanding: Three 
Letters from Charles Kingsley, N&Q, 18:3, Mar. 1971, 91-97. In three letters of 1872 
published in the newspaper Out West in Colorado Springs (called “Little London” 
because of its large British population), Kingsley reflected upon international relatioris 
(particularly the concern of Americans for the health of the Prince of Wales, then 
seriously ill) and politics; the feeling of vexation (not anger) of the British at having to 
pay reparations to the United States for damage done by the gunship “Alabama,” made 
in Britain and sold to the Confederacy; and the interest and reverence of Americans 
for English antiquities, seen especially in Longfellow. The letters as a whole breathe 
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a friendly and conciliatory spirit between America and Britain. In 1874 Kingsley ended 
his tour of the United States with a visit to Colorado Springs, where he was feted 
“royally.” [The letters are peer l —J.S.P. 


Walter Savage Landor 


172. Proudfit, Charles L. More Unrecorded Periodical Contributions of Walter Savage 
Landor, N&Q, 18:3, Mar. 1971, 90-91. Examination of provincial newspapers pub- 
lished in 19th-century England reveals 14 articles and letters to the editor by Landor not 
listed in his standard bibliography. These appeared between 1848 and 1856 in Keenes’ 
Bath Journal (six), Carnavon and Denbigh Herald (one), The Sheffield Free Press 
(two), The Bath Herald (two), the Birmingham Daily Press (two), and The Bath 
Express (one). -—J.S.P. 


Cain MacDonald 


173. Reis, R. H. RAE MacDonald: Founder of the Feast, TolJ, 2:1, Afteryule, 
1966, 3-5. Mythopoeic fiction, unlike the realistic novel, uses fantasy to create a world 
different from ours; but unlike pure fantasy, it casts over its world “an aura of moral 
and psychological truth.” Though some earlier works in this genre appeared in English, 
continuous tradition begins with George MacDonald’s Phantastes and Lilith. These 
works were followed by the decoding of William Blake’s symbolism, by C. S. Lewis’s 
Narnia works, and by Charles Williams’s works, leading at last to Tolkien’s masterpieces. 
MacDonald’s work, though not great, was worthy pioneering. —E.Y.M. - 


174, Sadler, Glenn E. At the Back of the North Wind: George MacDonald: A Cen- 
tennial Appreciation, TolJ, 4:1, Jan. 1970, 20-22. From childhood George MacDonald 
was fascinated by the North Wind. He invented myths and built castles in the air, but 
also mixed the realities of life and death in Scottish town and countryside into his many 
books. His masterpieces, the romances Phantastes (1858) and Lilith (1895), give auto- 
biographical glimpses. [The article ends with The Legend of the Cairngorm Stone 
(Written in imitation of George MacDonald).] . —E.Y.M. 


John Stuart Mill 


175. Kendall, Willmore, and George W. Carey. The “Roster Device”: 1 S. Mill and 
Contemporary Elitism, WPQ, 21:1, Mar. 1968, 20-35. To an astonishing degree, Mill’s 
Considerations on Representative Government anticipates the concerns of the modern 
elitist thinkers who believe that political issues are best dealt with by permanent, 
appointed officials i as judges) and not elected ones (such as congressmen). 

ງື —D. K.K. 


176. Bouton, Clarke W. Jobn Stuart Mil: ON LIBERTY and History, WPQ, 18:3, 
Sept. 1965, 569-578. On Liberty, Mill’s most brilliant work in the -area of politics, 
is commonly misinterpreted by those who see Mill as espousing a docttine of complete | 
freedom of thought and speech. Seen in the context of Mill’s other writings, the essay 
does not reveal so doctrinaire a liberalism but, instead, one that is related only to a 
certain historical situation and meant to be limited to certain conditions. © -—D.K.K. 


William Morris 
177. :11010ພຸ, John. William Morris and the Judgment of God, PMLA, 86:3, May 
1971, 446-451. Morris once said, “if there is a God He never meant us to know much 
about Himself, or indeed to concern ourselves about Him at alL” The remark is 
relevant to several of his early stories and poems. In Lindenborg Pool, the protagonist 
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seeks but does not find a sign from God; in The Hollow Land, two knights who think 
they have signs from God realize that they have taken their own judgments for His; 
The Judgment of God argues that men should not attempt to ascertain God’s judgment. 
Guenevere, in her Defence, does not defend herself against the charge of adultery but 
against Gawain’s claim that his judgment.is the same as God’s. But when she, in King 
Arthurs Tomb, does not concern herself about God’s judgment, she discovers the 
truth that while me may not have sinned against God, she has sinned against Arthur, 

—P.G.D. 


Walter Pater 

178. Shuter, William. History as Palingenesis in Pater and Hegel, PMLA, 86:3, May 
1971, 411-421. Like Hegel, Pater ofteń uses images of death and rebirth to describe 
the historical process. This imagery reflects Hegel’s principle that later stages of 
artistic and spiritual development annul but also conserve earlier phases. In his strongly 
Hegelian. Winckelmann essay, Pater represents the Renaissance as a cultural affir- 
mation achieved through negation; other essays define the idea of cultural rebirth 
through the images of metempsychosis and the afterlife of pagan gods. He mentions 
Hegel in connection with the myth of Demeter, which Pater treats as still another image 
of cultural continuity. He also uses Preiler’s ‘theory of a primitive religion of the earth 
and connects it to the Christian me of death and rebirth in Marius the Epicurean. 

—P. G.D. 


Charles Ricketts 
Cf.: Item 180. 


Christina Rossetti 
179, Owens, Marion. Christina Rossetti: “Affairs of the Heart,’ HAB, 21:3, Sum. 
1970, 16-25. There is some doubt that Lona Packer in her biography, Christina Ros- 
setti (U. of Calif., 1963), has really solved the riddle of Rossetti’s spinsterhood. Letters 
and journal entries of William’ Rossetti and other members of the family contain strong 
evidence that ຕວາ was not attached to W. B. Scott, as Packer asserts. ~M R. 
D.. G. Rossetfi 
180. ກ Giles. Rosat Ricketts, and some English Publishers’ Bindings of the 
Nineties, Library, 25:4, Dec: 1970, 314-330. Rossetti’s binding designs in the 60’s and 
70’s, with their combination of Japanese and Greek influences, were a departure from 
the usual trade bindings of the day. Though they did not set a fashion immediately, “it 
is evident that the influences to which he was more especially open were increasingly 
affecting other designers”—in particular, Charles Ricketts, who produced the out- 
standing bindings of the early 1890 5, “Ricketts’s achievement, appearing at the same 
time as the heavy and ornate Kelmscott work, mirrors the many currents of his day 
and, rejecting the profuse decoration of Morris and his followers, flirting awhile with 
the. flowing lines of Art Nouveau, finally leads through its varied and experimental 


approach to the art of the early decades of the 20th century.” —G.T.T. 
J. A. Symonds 
Cf.: Item 152. 
| Lord Tennyson 


181. Bertram, James. Temnyson’s IN MEMORIAM: A Verse Tribute by Tom Arnold, 
N&Q, 18:3, Mar. 1971, 99-100. In four quatrains [here reproduced] using the In 
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Memoriam stanza, Thomas ‘Arnold the younger pays- tribute to Tennyson’s famous 
poem. They occur in a letter (to be deposited in the Alexander Turnbull Library in 
Wellington, N.Z.) dated June 14, 1852, to Arnold's mother. : : a S.P. 


182. Qureshi, A. H. Musical Thought: Arit Haliam’s Poetic, HAB, 21:4, Fall 1970, 
34-43. A careful analysis of Hallam’s theory of poetry, which reconciles his idea of 
beauty and the moral demands of his era, and Tennyson’s poetry reveals a close’ affinity 
and indicates that Tennyson developed his POE ability within Hallam’s theoretical 
framework. —M.R. 


William Makepeace Thackeray . 


183. Stevens, Joan. “Upright with Your Hat On”: Two New Thackeray Letters, N&Q, 
18:3, Mar. 1971, 97-99... A ‘letter of Apr. 13, 1850; -to Eliot Warburton, a friend from 
collegė days, reveals Thackeray’s increasing preoccupation with serious issues of life and 
art (“‘Are you nearer on your knees to the Truth, than upright with your hat on?’”), 
and we learn that as of this date Thackeray had not yet met Warburton’s wife. - (This 
last detail reduces the. period during which Thackeray could have written the letter in 
IV.364 of the Ray edition [1945-46].) A shorter letter of Dec. 31, 1850, reports the 
visit, the day before, of his children to an exhibition that Warburton was to visit that 
day and the fact that one of them was in bed witha cold as a result; apologizes’ for 
having forgotten a scheduled visit of tke children with Warburton; and notes an 
impending visit to Paris and the sending to Warburton of a copy of Pendennis. [The 
letters are reproduced.] —J.S.P. 


Anthony Trollope 
Cf.: Item 66. . 


; . General 
184. Barnes, James J. Galignani and the Publication of English Books in France:. A 
Postscript, Library, 25:4, Dec. 1970, 294-313. During the 30’s and 40's, “the heyday 
of French piratical publishing,” several English and American publishers made arrange- 
ments to sell some of their books at special prices (usually about cost) to Paris reprint 
houses. Their motives were to forestall piracies, to gain some return from the foreign 
market, and hopefully to “impede the clandestine return of foreign reprints to their 
original countries.” The detailed workings of these arrangements can be examined by 
studying the relations between Colburn & Bentley and Galignani, especially in connec- 
tion with Cooper’s novels and the Standard Novels series (Nos. 10-42 of which— 
published 1831-1834—included Galignani’s name on the title pages). —G.T.T. 


VI. MODERN 


i W. H. Auden 
185. Bloomfield, B. C., and Edward Mendelson. A Poem Attributed to W. H. Auden, 
Library, 25:4, Dec. 1970, 350-353. [Descriptions are provided for various appearances 
of The Platonic Blow (1965), a poem persistently attributed to Auden but not acknowl- 
edged by him.] —G.T.T. 


Joseph Conrad 


186. Saveson, John E. Conrad’s View of Primitive Peoples in LORD JIM and HEART 
OF DARKNESS, MFS, 16:2, Sum. 1970, 163-184. While in Almayer’s Folly and 
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Outcast of the Island Conrad carefully maintained the Spencerian distinction between 
savage and civilized, in Lord Jim Marlow attributes a “European” mind to Dain Waris. 
Conrad’s evolution as a moralist, in consequence of which he changed his estimate of 
primitive peoples, is mainly due to H. G. Wells who acquainted him with the 19th- 
century controversy between “intuitionists” and “ultilitarians” over the moral and 
intellectual capacities of savages. If, however, Conrad’s changed estimate of the worth 
of primitive people mainly corresponds with the view of the intuitionists, his pessimistic 
uncertainty over the future of the people of Patusan is: due to Eduard von Hartmann’s 
Philosophy of the Unconscious. In Heart of Darkness Hartmann’ s influence is even 
stronger than in Lord Jim. —WE. 


187. Cheney, Lynne. Joseph Conrad's THE SECRET AGENT and Graham Greene’s 
ITS A BATTLEFIELD: A Study in Structural Meaning, MFS, 16:2, Sum. 1970, 
117-131. Closely connected with the “disappearance of reliable commentary in modern 
fiction” (Wayne Booth, The Rhetoric of Fiction, U. of Chicago, 1961) is the impor- 
tance of structure as an essential device for communicating meaning. Conrad’s The 
Secret Agent and Greene’s It’s A Batflefield are cases in point. —W.E. 


188. Hay, Eloise Knapp. Political Use and Abuse: Conrad’s Letters to Cunninghame 
Graham, DCLB, 6:1, Jan. 1964, 1-9. A study of the letters exchanged by Conrad and 
Cunninghame Graham during the 28 years of their friendship would reflect “the 
engagement of two extraordinary minds in the main political events of their time.” 
Unfortunately, Conrad was no letter-saver, and though there are 77 letters from Conrad 
to Cunninghame Graham in the Dartmouth College Library, there are only two from 
him to Conrad. —D.K.K. 


R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
Cf.: Item 188. l 


T. S. Eliot 


189. Torrens, James. T. S. EHot and the Austere Poetics of Valéry, CL, 23:1, Win, 
1971, 1-17. After giving considerable attention to Valéry in early years, Eliot barely 
mentions him between 1925 and 1945. Although Eliot recognized the justness of 
Valéry’s desire to defend poetry from the didacticists, he never subscribed to the doc- 
trines of poésie pure. The influence of The Divine Comedy and of Arnold did not 
allow Eliot to surrender uncritically to Valéry’s ideas. —N.V. 


Ford Madox Ford 


190. Hynes, Samuel. Ford Madox Ford: “Three Dedicatory Letters to PARADE’S 
END” With Commentary and Notes, MFS, 16:4, Win. 1970/71, 515-528. Unfor- 
tunately the dedicatory letters with which Ford prefaced Vols. I-IV of Parade’s End 
have been omitted from all editions except the long-out-of-print first editions and the 
British Penguins (also out of print). As these letters explain and justify his methods 
and intentions they deserve interest and comment. Ford, who- is usually true to impres- 
sions but not to facts, desired to bring about with Parade’s End “such a state of mind 
as should end wars as possibilities” and was thus confronted with the problem of 
creating a novel in which impressions and facts were the same. He succeeded mag- 
nificently. Another question to which the letters provide an answer is that of Parade’s 
End as a trilogy (as which it is edited in England) or a tetralogy (as which it is edited 
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iñ America). Ford conceived the novel as a but in 1930 ‘he ee his mind 
and omitted the last part, Last Post. . —W.E. 


191. Levin, Gerald. Character and Myth in Ford’s PARADES END, J IMLit, 1:2, 
70/71, 183-196. Characters in this tetralogy “enact roles drawn. from poetry and 
myth that change as each seeks to discover what he has become or can be.” Valentine 
and Sylvia symbolize the virginal Atalanta and the cold, unfulfilled Artemis. .Christo- 
pher and Valentine are Meleager and Atalanta, haunted by the order and purity they 
may: have lost and finally hunted themselves in the last novel. Sylvia is also character- 
ized as Diana and resembles as well Rossetti’s Astarte Syriacon. Wagnerian motifs are 
reflected in Sylvia’s view of Christopher as a fat Tannhauser and Valentine his Elis- 
abeth. -Sylvia also plays Fricka to Christopher’s Wotan by discerning his underlying 
contradictions. The mood of the final. novel, The Last Post, is ptt of the last ‘act 
of Tristan und Isolde. SIP, 


E. M. Forster 


192. Shanane, V. A. A Visit to Mr. E. ML Forster, Quest, No. 53, Sp. 1967, 43-46. 
In his novels and his concern for social issues, Forster has been a subtle and pervasive 
influence on British and American intellectuals. While critics suspect the influence of 
James and Meredith on his work, Forster admits the influence or Austen, Proust, and 
Whitman. —R, A. R. 


i 
Graham Greine l ; 
Cf.: Item 187. : Be ຈ່ 
Aldous Huxley | | 


193. Meckier, Jerome. The Hippopotamian Question: A Note on Aldous Huxley’s 
Unfinished Novel, MFS, 16:4, Winter 1970/71, 505-514. The one completed chapter 
of Huxley’s unfinished novel has recently been published by Laura Archera Huxley in 
This Timeless Moment: A Personal View of Aldous Huxley (Farrar, 1968). It is 
a first-person narration about Edward Darley, a man some 60 years of age, who is 
looking back to his 11th birthday when he was given a cartoon book’ in which he 
stumbled over the hippopotamian question: “Oh, what am I? Tell me, what I am?” In 
answering this question he made the discovery of his own mortality: “I was someone 
who was going to die.” Similar in philosophy to After Many a Summer Dies the Swan 
(1939) and Time Must Have a Stop (1944), the novel would have been new in that it 
would have been frankly autobiographical, if not in detail, at least in outline. —W.E. 


Christopher Isherwood 
194, Wilde, Alan. Irony and Style: The Example of Christopher Isherwood, MFS, 
16:4, Win. 1970/71, 475-489. In Lions and Shadows, Isherwood’s autobiographical 
contribution to the artist-as-a-young-man theme, the style, as the author assures ‘us, “is 
the man,” and irony is the Point of view that shapes the style. Irony as modern man’s 
“defense against hope” is “pervasive, not occasional” in the book. It is a method of 
liberating oneself from the “multiplicity and complexity of life.” Ultimately “Isher- 
wood’s autobiography is a validation of itself rather than of the life it records, an 
ambiguous testimony to the triumph of the aesthetic over ‘the moral.” —W.E. 


= C. S. Lewis | 
195. Hannay, Margaret. The Mythology of PERELANDRA, TolJ, 4:2, Win. 1970, 
14-16. The theme of this work is paradise, and Lewis used elements of original, bibli- 
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cal, and classical mythologies in developing it. The myths of Eden, of the Redeemer, 
and of the Apocalypse are central. “In the world of Perelandra, myth has become 
fact.” —-E.Y.M. 


Cf.: Items 222 and 237. 


John Masefield 
Cf.: Item 19. 


George Orwell 

196. Kubai, David L.. DOWN AND OUT IN PARIS AND LONDON: The Conflict 
of Art and Politics, MQ, 12:2; Win. 1971, 199-209. This work (V. Gollancz, 1933), 
Orwell’s first book, is both moral and political in purpose. Not a novel at all, the book 
is a dramatic autobiography, a form in which Orwell tries to elevate personal experi- 
ence to general relevance. The main character begins in naivete and proceeds to knowl- 
edge as he discovers the manners, morals, and living conditions of the poor. The 
dominant and unifying theme is decay, best seen in the treatment of Paris and London. 
In his failure to maintain a consistent narrative stance, Orwell reveals his distrust of 
arts ability to cope with ideas. Had he allowed the dramatic episodes to carry the 
Meee alone, the effect would not be that of occasional oversimplified propaganda. 

——R.C.P. 


197. Connors, James. “‘Do it to Julia’”: Thoughts on Orwell’s 1984, MFS, 16:4, 
Win. 1970/71, 463-473. This work does not reflect Orwell’s final and complete aban- 
donment of hope in man’s ability to create a utopia. Such an interpretation misunder- 
stands the function of Winston Smith who is not a conventional hero but a mere 
“shadow-man,” and who is capable of so mindless a party loyalty as to “throw sulphuric 
acid in a child’s face.” The novel is.a warning to the intelligentsia of the Left not to 
put hope into any distortion of the truth. Smith’s final betrayal of Julia is unnecessary 
as he has shown his corruption throughout the novel. Yet the “Do it to Julia” cry of 
despair involves the general reader who is terrorized by O’Brien’s mephistophelian 
capability of analyzing Everyman’s fatal weakness. —W.E. 


George Bernard Shaw 
198. Bhalla, Alok. An Obstinate Margin in Tragedy (Shaw’s SAINT JOAN), ace 
No. 54, Sum. 1967, 45-51. In this work Shaw has not created the necessary condition 
for-a tragedy, namely, the Jack of communion with the vast design. But putting the 
life of Joan in a Christian frame, Shaw establishes the possibility of salvation; therefore, 
Joan’s suffering is not tragic. “The confusion in the play arises out of Shaw’s desire to 
establish a utopia inhabited by supermen under the grace of God and yet preserve the 
present realistic structure of society.” ` —RA.R. 


J. R. R. Tolkien 
199. nee Fred. On Hobbit Lore and Tolkien Criticism, TolJ, 3:4, Nov. 1969, 5. 
Tolkien’s works attract readers of widely differing interests. Bibliographical, literary, 
Sherlockian (studies which refuse to accept the work as fiction), and source studies are 
all popular and rewarding to those who indulge in them. __ —E.Y.M: 


200. Christensen, Bonniejean. Report from the West: Exploitation of THE HOBBIT, 
TolJ, 4:3, 1970, 15-16. ` Recently a dramatic script, a musical for children, and a 
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radio station advertising ploy,” all based on The Hobbit and all doing. violence to 
s creation, have appeared on the west coast of the U.S. ee = Y. M. 


201, Hoffman, Matthew. THE HOBBIT: The Real Story, TolJ, 2:1, Afteryule 1966, 
5. A number of names, including those of five of Bilbo’s dwarf companions and several 
kinds of Erebor, are mentioned in the Norse Eddas. ——E.Y.M. 


202. Bisenieks, Dainis. The Hobbit Habit in the Critic's Eye, TolJ, 3:4, Nov. 1969, 
3-4. Modern critics frequently condemn The Lord of the Rings because its black-and- 
white world of fairy tale is not like life. But what matters in a story is not its axio- 
matic, given world, which may be completely fantastic, but.rather the interaction. of 
character and fortune. The hobbits’ virtue is tested, and though their world may be 
“more ກດ than it has a right to be,” the deeds of those in it are © exciting and moving. 

—E.Y.M. 


203. Elfwood, Gracia Fay. The Good Guys and the Bad Guys, TolJ, 3:4, Nov. 1969, 
9-11. The Lord of the Rings is often found wanting because its characters are 
either very good or very bad. But the characters of this fantasy represent not people 
like ourselves, but rather Jungean archetypes. Frodo, for example, acts out the hero 
and his adventure pattern, receiving the unexpected.call to adventure, passing the 
boundaries of known life into darkness or death, and being reborn through his suffering 
into victory. This myth was echoed in religious initiation rituals in primitve societies, 
where religion revealed the nature of reality. Modern: secularized man. still has his 
myths and rituals though they are often camouflaged, and The Lord of the Rings speaks 
to his need for absolutes. ——E. Y.M. 


. 204. Levitin, Alerik The Role of Gollum in J. R. R. Tolkien's THE LORD OF THE 
RINGS, TolJ, 2:4, Hrive, 1966, 2-6. Sméagol, though he becomes the evil Gollum under 
the influence of the One Ring which he holds for over 400 years, does not use the Ring 
for any schemes of dominating others, and so is not completely corrupted by it. Thus he 
is able to respond to Frodo’s humane treatment, and even, for a fleeting moment near 
Shelob’s lair, approaches an escape from the Ring. Though the Ring wins him in the 
end, he causes its destruction, and thus is instrumental in the arrival of the Fourth Age 
of Man. ——E.Y.M. 


205. Levitin, Alexis. The Genre of THE LORD OF THE RINGS, TolJ,. 4:1, jan 1970, 
4-8, 23. Tolkien’s work combines the characteristics of several genres. It is a fantasy, 
and a subtly Christian fairy story, containing the elements of fantasy, recovery, escape, 
consolation (the sudden joyful turn of events termed “eucatastrophe” by Tolkien), 
and the inherent morality Tolkien thinks essential parts of any fairy story. Though 
the work is not a myth proper, it contains mythic elements, and it also deals with the 
great, far-reaching actions of epic, with interludes of romance. Primarily the story 
is a heroic quest, though the arduous search is to give up an object rather than to 
find one. The trilogy can neither be called a parable nor an allegory. It is “basically 
a quest-story presented in an epic and fairy-tale medium.” | —E.Y.M. 


.206. Levitin, Alexis. Power in THE LORD OF THE RINGS, TolJ, 4:3, 1970, 11-14. 
Tolkien considers power to be evil and corrupting. His good characters hold power 
only over willing subjects; they do not succumb to the Ring’s temptation 10. use force 
to dominate others. Sauron’s evil power has weaknesses: Sauron cannot think as a 
good person thinks, so he never understands his enemies as they do him; his need to 
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dominate drives him to extremely cruel and illogical actions; and his evil men and 
creatures cannot stay united, for they hate each other. Pride causes good characters 
to desire to wield the Ring and thus to become corrupted. —E.Y.M. 


207. McKensie, Sister Elizabeth. “Above All Shadows Rides the Sun,” TolJ, 4:2, Win. 
1970, 18. The central theme of Tolkien’s The Lord of the Rings is that those who love 
are stronger than those who hate. The power of the community of love destroys the 
Ring, though no one person was strong enough to do it alone. —E. Y.M. 


. 208. Mesibov, Bob. Tolkien and Spiders, TolJ, 4:3, 1970, 3-5. Tolkien’s dislike of 
spiders is shown in the characterizations of the Mirkwood spiders and of the totally 
evil Shelob. He frequently uses spider imagery effectively. Spiders’ predatory taste 
for live food, their web-building, and their ugliness all make them distasteful. Tolkien 
accurately describes spider behavior, but is very inaccurate about their anatomy, which 
suggests that he has feared spiders too much to study them closely. —E.Y.M. 


209. Miller, David M. Hobbits: Common Lens for Heroic Experience, TolJ, 4:1, Jan. 
1970, 11-15. The Lord of the Rings is a didactic, sexless story filled with poetry, magic, 
heroes, and undivided characters, hardly the ingredients of modern popular fiction. 
Tolkien solves the problem of providing a bridge from our primary, “realistic” world 
to his secondary universe by means of the hobbits. These creatures seem to be rather 
teddy-bear like at the start, but as stranger beings appear, the hobbit point of view 
becomes the reader’s. An unassuming, unheroic hobbit witnesses each feat of a mighty 
warrior or magician. The hobbits themselves are eventually absorbed into the heroic 
action, but always within the compass of their natures, so they continue to provide a 
point of identification for the reader. —E.Y.M. 


210. Panshin, Cory Seidman. Old Irish Influences Upon the Languages and Literature 
of THE LORD OF THE RINGS, TolJ, 3:4, Nov. 1969, 7-8. Tolkien’s Eivish lan- 
guages Sindarin and Quenya show evidences of borrowing from Old Irish in their 
phonetics. Both are undergoing the processes of lenition and nasalization as did Old 
Irish. Literary influence is also evident in Bilbo’s poems Earendil and Errantry, which 
resemble Old Irish poems both in metrical pattern and in their content, stories of west- 
ward sea voyages to enchanted lands. —E.Y.M. 


211. Pauline, Sister. Mysticism in THE RING, TolJ, 3:4, Nov. 1969, 12-14. Tolkien’s 
The Lord of the Rings appeais to us strongly because of its mysticism, that is, its use 
of images which reveal the relationships between events and circumstances. Incidents 
in the story show how deep despair may be coped with, for each character plays his 
part to the best of his ability even in despair, and so unwittingly contributes to the 
pattern through which evil is defeated. The tone of the book is mystical, concentrating 
on the wholeness of things, not the analysis of parts. —E. Y.M. 


212. Reinken, Donald L. THE LORD OF THE RINGS: A Christian Refounding of 
the Political Order, TolJ, 2:3, Afterlithe, 1966, 4-10 (Reprinted from Christian Perspec- 
tives, U. of Chicago, Win. 1966). This complex epic work deals with the personal quest 
of the hobbits to destroy the One Ring, and the public defense of Minas Tirith against 
the evil Enemy. The hobbits and the reader are politically and morally educated within 
a subtly Christian poetic framework. Abstract Power proves evil unless it is subordinated 
to loving Care for particular people and things, and even that care may be exercised 
only over one’s appointed tasks, and in a way proper to one’s nature. The plot turns 
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on the workings of Providence. God’s presence in the book is veiled to lead the reader 
to it through understanding, and because the work is addressed to a secular age. 
Tolkien’s use of East-West symbolism and bf elves as, in effect, angels further expresses 
God’s intervention in Middle-earth. —E.Y.M. 


213. Thomson, George. Tolkien Criticism, TolJ, 3:4, Nov.: 1969, 6. Reviewers received 
The Lord of the Rings with great praise. or, in a few instances, with equally great 
vituperation. Scholars attempted to identify Tolkien with the Inklings and with the 
Oxford Christians, and studied myth, epic, and medieval narrative as related to Middle- 
earth. Fans began to research Tolkien’s world from the inside, treating it as though 
real. Tolkien’s popularity and his າ... difficulties made him a topic for news 
stories and popular journalism. —E.Y.M. 


214. Tunick, Barry. Social Philosophy in THE LORD OF THE RINGS, TolJ, 2:2, 
Astron 1966, 9. The ‘romantically idealistic trilogy is conservative and authoritarian, 
and it glorifies violence; yet Tolkien’s storytelling ability makes his work delight one 
whose philosophy rejects these qualities. —E.Y.M. 


215. Vanderburg, Albert. Lothlorien, 1965-66, Environment Consisting of Acrylic-on- 
canvas Panels and Polychromed Wood; 1€ Length x 8” Width x 7” Height; A State- 
ment from the Artist, TolJ, 2:2, Astron 1966, 5-6. [Since Tolkien’s richly detailed 
description of Lothlorien could not be depicted in a single work, the construction of 
an environment seemed necessary. A series of incidents touching on major aspects of 
the two Lothlorien chapters was chosen.] Ferhaps the beauty, lightness, and tranquillity 
of Lothlorien have been emphasized in this work at the expense of the dignity and 
responsibility of its inhabitants. —E.Y.M. 


216. Wojcik, Jan. Samwise—Halfwise? or, Who Is the Hero of THE LORD OF 
THE RINGS? TolJ, 3:2, 1967, 16-18. Although Frodo is the literary quest-hero, the 
ring-bearer, the chosen one, a study of two main motifs in the work, friendship and 
gifts, shows Sam Gamegee’s importance. Gifts of love such as the phial of Galadriel 
help Frodo to bear the “fated gift burden 0 the Ring”; and Sam’s power to love makes 
it possible for Frodo to reach the Crack of Doom. Frodo leaves Sam behind at the 
last and also loses his will to the Ring, but his own friendly acts towards Gollum cause 
fate to be kind to him. It is Sam who sums up the eucatastrophe of the work, and he, 
unlike Frodo, is able to return to the world and to fructify it after the war. —E.Y.M. 


217. Snow, Joe. The Insurrection of the Toolies from Twee, TolJ, 4:3, 1970, 17-18. 
[The author gives a poetic translation of a prose rendering in Twee of an account from 
the Mornland Annals. A note on the verson is included.] —E.Y.M. 


218. Jones, Christine. A List of Reviews of Tolkien’s THE LORD OF THE RINGS, 
Tol, 2:4, Hrive 1966, 14-15.  —E.Y.M. 


219. Meškys, Edmund R. Science Fiction Fans Salute Tolkien, TolJ, 3:1, 1967, 12-13. 
Many science fiction fans enjoy Tolkien’s writings, and science fiction magazines have 
published a number of articles on Tolkien and The Lord of the Rings. Entmoot, I 
Palantir, and, since 1964, Niekas are “Tolxien-oriented fanzines.” At science fiction 
conventions [three are listed] one may meet fellow enthusiasts and frequently see some 
paintings based on Tolkien’s works. —E.Y.M. 
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220. Collett, Cathleen. Song of the Fourth Age, TolJ, 2:4, Hrive 1966, 6-7. The 
Queen’s Cry, or The Swansong of Arwen Undémiel, in the Common Tongue, was 
probably made by a Fourth Age minstrel or Lady who sorrowed for the loss of her 
Queen. [A verse translation of the song is given.] —E.Y.M. 


221. Randolph, Burr. The Singular Incompetence of the Valar, TolJ, 3:3, Late Sum. 
1968, 11-13. The Valar were the Guardians of the World, which included Elves, 
Men, Dwarves, ‘and Hobbits living in Middle-earth. But during their Guardianship they 
allowed Morgoth to rise to power, and when they finally did aid in Morgoth’s destruc- 
tion, they allowed Sauron to escape and corrupt the Numenorians, whom they then 
caused to die. Although the Valar were under the authority of “the One,” they, still 
must bear responsibility for these acts. Why Tolkien had them perform so poorly is a 
ເ perhaps the Silmarillion will answer. —E.Y.M. 


222. Rogers, Deborah Webster. A Proposal for a Doctoral Dissertation in the Depart- 
ment of Comparative Literature of the University of Wisconsin—-Madison, TolJ, 4:3, 
1970, 21-23. [A study of Tolkien’s and Lewis’s use of medieval material in their 
fiction is proposed.] —E.Y.M. 


223. List of Translations and Publishers of J. R. R. Tolkien’s Books, TolJ, 3:2, 1967, 
15. [Included are Farmer Giles of Ham, The Hobbit, and The Lord of the Rings.] 
——E. Y.M. 


224. Levitin, Alexis. A Short—and Incomplete—Bibliography of Articles of Interest 
to Tolkien Fans, Tol], 1:2, Winterfilth, 1965, 1. [Nine titles are listed.] —E, Y.M. 


225. West, Richard. An Annotated Bibliography of Tolkien Criticism—Supplement 
Two, TolJ, 4:1, Jan. 1970, 22-23. [A continuation of bibliographies published in 
Orcrist Nos. 1 and 2, this list includes works by Tolkien as well as those about him and 
his works. ] —E. Y.M. 


226. West, Richard C. Progress Report on the Varioram Tolkien, TolJ, 4:3, 1970, 
6-7. Manuscripts, typescripts, galley proofs, and published editions of The Hobbit, 
The Lord of the Rings, and Farmer Giles of Ham in the Marquette University Library 
provide materials for the variorum edition being prepared by a group of Tolkien enthus- 
iasts. Already a number of interesting discoveries about how the stories changed and 
grew have been made. —E.Y.M. 


227,-Christensen, Bonniejean. An Ace Mystery: Did Tolkien Write His Own Retrac- 
tion? TolJ, 4:3, 1970, 16. The servile, legalistic tone and the style of the letter that 
Ace Books attributes to Tolkien, in which he accepts their offer to pay him royalties 
for his books, are not Tolkien’s. —E.Y.M. 


228. Plotz, Dick. The Ace Books Controversy, TolJ, 1:2, Winterfilth 1965, 1-2. 
Tolkien did not authorize the Ace Books edition of The Lord of The Rings and was 
only belatedly offered an “honorarium” for Ace’s use of his work. He did authorize the 
Ballantine paperback edition, which is more carefully edited than the Ace and includes 
maps and other materials found in no other edition. —E. Y.M. 


229. Boardman, John. The Hereditary Pattern of Immortality in Elf-Human Crosses, 
TolJ, 2:1, Afteryule 1966, 10-11. Study of a family tree of the elf-human crosses in 
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The Hobbit and The Lord of the Rings suggests that the gene for immortality is reces- 
sive, expressed in succeeding generations according to Mendelian Law. [The family 
tree is charted.] ——E.Y.M. 


230. Howes, Margaret M. The Elder Ages and the Later Glaciations of the Pleistocene 
Epoch, TolJ, 3:2, 1967, 3-15. Recent geological studies make it possible to date the 
Second and Third Ages of Middle-earth and to place them in relation to the earth’s 
geological evolution and the chronology of modern times. [Maps show Middle-earth 
during the Ice Age, Second, and Third Ages and relate it to modern-day Europe. 
Figures chart Middle-earth events on time-lines. A Fourth Age document telling of the 
destruction of Mordor and the Misty Mountains is quoted.] —E.Y.M. 


231. Jones, Christine. The Rise of the Lord of the Rings; A Synopsis of the Ancient 
Annals, TolJ, 3:3, Late Sum. 1968, 4-10. [The events in the history of Middle-earth 
from the First Age until 3001 in the Third Age are summarized in chronological order.] 

-—E, Y.M. 


232. Juhren, Marcella. The Ecology of Middle Earth, TolJ, 4:2, Win. 1970, 4-6, 9. 
Toikien’s Middle Earth, pictured with a wealth of natural detail, resembles the earth 
we know, and Europe in particular. His natural world produces joy in its own right, 
and also by its familiarity contrasts with the interventions of Secondary World powers. 
There is a northern tundra belt, a deciduous forest region, grasslands, and areas where 
men have changed nature’s pattern but still live in harmonious relationship with the 
earth. [A list of “Plants of Principal Phyto-Geographic Regions of Middle Earth is 
given.] , —E.Y.M. 


233. Mandel, Mark. .The Ring-Inscription, TolJ, 1:2, Winterfilth 1965, 2. Although 
the inscription on the One Ring contains the only words of pure Black Speech we 
have, the two lines are “so regular that we can analyze from them a number of elements 
of the Black Speech grammar and vocabulary.” -~—E. Y.M. 


234. Plotz, John. The Great Chronicle of Middle-World, TolJ, 2:2, Astron 1966, 8-9. 
An Elvish trot attached to an old document in an unknown tongue has turned up in 
Harvard’s Houghton Library. [A translation is given.] This fragment appears to be 
the only extant Upper-Middle-World page. —E.Y.M. 


235. Seidman, Cory. A Uniform System of Tengwar for English, TolJ, 2:1, Afteryule 
1966, 8-9. [A system for writing English vowels and diphthongs in Elf-letters is given.] 
—E.Y.M. 


Cf.: Items 146 and 237. 


H. (>. Wells 


236. Wilson, Harris. The Death of Masterman: A Repressed Episode in H. G. Wells’s 
KIPPS, PMLA, 86:1, Ian. 1971, 63-69. In a repressed episode, Masterman, the dying 
socialist, visits Kipps and his wife. In its course he expresses his socialistic and utopian 
views of society and finds practical application of his views in the house Kipps is having 
‘built. But a single house proves too confining for his utopian visions and, by the time 
of his death, he has designed a plan for an entire utopian state. Masterman’s views 
bring Kipps to an increased social and self-awareness that he never achieves in the 
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publisher version of the novel. The episode is valuable in terms of what its omission 
means to the tone and structure of the work, and of still wider value as a testimony 
to Wells’s struggle to reconcile the claims of art and of propaganda. —P,G.D. 


Charles Williams 


237. GoodKnight, Glen. The Social History of the Inklings, J. R. R. Tolkien, C. S. 
Lewis, Charles Williams, TolJ, 4:2, Win. 1970, 7-9. During the war years Tolkien, 
Lewis, Williams, and a few others met every week at Lewis’s rooms at Magdalen College 
in Oxford, where they enjoyed (as Lewis put it) “merriment, piety, and literature.” 
Many works now well known were first read before this critical group, called the Ink- 
lings. Williams, who had been the catalyst of the group, died suddenly in May 1945. 
(Illustrated) . —E.Y.M. 


Fiction 


238. Peoples, Galen. The Great Beast; Imagination in Harness, TolJ, 4:2, Win. 1970, 
19-20. : The need for an imaginative outlet, for “the myth come true,” is behind even 
the perverse interest in witchcraft shown by some young people today. Philosophical 
readers realize that occult or fantasy writings must be put aside when they become 
perverse or when a more desirable view of life is available. Robert E. Howard’s world 
in the Conan the Conqueror series, for example, must be relinquished, while Tolkien’s 
desirable world impinges usefully on our own lives. The unharnessed imagination is a 
powerful beast; authors like Tolkien help one to control it intelligently and to separate 
the symbolic from the actual. —E.Y.M. 


239. West, Richard C. Contemporary Medieval Authors, TolJ, 4:1, Jan. 1970, 9-10, 
15. Long prose narratives such as The Lord of the Rings do not fit into the realistic 
genre of the novel, but are more properly called 20th-century romances. Three modern 
romance writers who have effectively reshaped medieval material are T. H. White 
(The Once and Future King), C. S. Lewis (Chronicles of Narnia and other works), and 
Tolkien (Rings and other works). —E.Y.M. 


Poetry 
240. Weatherhead, Andrew K. British Leftist Poetry of the Nineteen Thirties, MQR, 
10:1, Win. 1971, 12-22. Although current poetry of dissent in the U.S. is of a different 
country and time, it throws light on British leftist poetry of the 30’s. Before the Span- 
ish Civil War British leftist poetry had been triggered by unemployment and hunger, 
insignificant causes when contrasted with saturation bombing in Viet Nam. Like 
American dissenters of the 60’s British poets wanted to liquidate capitalism but differed 
in that they had a working model, Russia. They used allegory and parody to fit their 
ideology into conventional patterns of poetry, while modern Americans let content 
determine the shape. [The article was-read before the Comparative: Literature section 
on Slavic-Western relationships at the annual meeting of MLA in New York City, 
Dec. 28-29, 1970.] —E.H. 


AMERICAN 
I. LANGUAGE 
History . 


241. Cannon, Garland. Bilingual Problems and Developments in the United States, 
PMLA, 86:3, May 1971, 452-458. The once bleak situation of non-native English 
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speakers in the U.S. has improved. The Bilingual Education Act in 1967 and its 
implementation through over 50 projects funded for eight million dollars have given 
bilingual opportunities to some of the five million American children who speak some 
language other than English as their first language. However, major problems persist. 
There is need for international cooperation, additional funds, and evaluation of pro- 
grams. Higher education should adjust teaching methodologies, give financial aid to 
non-native speakers, and establish teacher-training programs and materials-development 
centers. Development of bilingual programs at the pre-college and college levels is 
imperative. | | —P.G.D. 


If. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Abraham Baldwin 


242. Furlong, Patrick J. A Sermon for the Mutinous Troops of the Connecticut Line, 
1782, NEQ, 43:4, Dec. 1970, 621-631. Baldwin’s sermon stresses loyalty, duty, and 
patriotism. In place of the customary scriptural references are explanations.of Amer- 
ica’s unique place as a land of liberty threatened by tyranny from abroad, statements 
of the need for temporarily placing the welfare of the army and the nation above 
personal freedom, and appeals to the troops’ feelings of regard for their officers. This 
remarkable secular sermon clearly demonstrates the union of the “sacred and military 
functions implicit in the office of an army chaplain.” [The text is reproduced.] 

—E.A.B. 


William Bradford 


243. Howard, Alan B. Art and History in Bradford’s OF PLYMOUTH PLANTA- 
TION, WMQ, 28:2, Apr. 1971, 237-266. Critics have to some extent “shaped and 
reshaped” our conception of Bradford’s History of Plimmoth Plantation by employing 
it to serve their respective arguments. An examination of Bradford’s history reveals 
“the intricate process by which [his] providential interpretation of history shaped and 
was shaped by his experience.” Such a study also reveals that “Bradford’s artistry is an 
integral part of his . . . complex vision of history.” —L.K.U. 


Jonathan Edwards 


244. Holbrook, Clyde A. Edwards Re-examined, RMeta, 13:4, June 1960, 623-641 
(rev.-art., Jonathan Edwards, Works; Vol. I, Freedom of the Will, ed. Paul Ramsey, 
Yale U., 1957; Vol. Il, Religious Affections, ed. John E. Smith, Yale U., 1959), Free- 
dom of the Will, while of less literary value than other works by Edwards, is the most 
important of his polemical writings. According to Ramsey, the two major ideas 
developed in Freedom concern first, the theological conviction that man’s misunder- 
standing of the freedom of self-determination will undermine (3005 sovereignty, and 
second, the metaphysical reliance upon Lockean ideas regarding power and the will. 
Ramsey’s contention that Edwards “bracketed” the entire problem of what precedes 
an act of willing, is questionable. Religious Affections constitutes a catalogue of “signs” 
by which Edwards distinguished true from false religious experiences. Smith’s defini- 
tion of “sign” as the very manifestation of the Spirit needs qualification, but his treat- 
ment of the second, third, and 1ith signs is particularly effective. —L.LD. 


Reverend Samuel Johnson 


245. Fiering, Norman S. President Samuel Johnson and the Circle of Knowledge, 
WMQ, 28:2, Apr. 1971, 198-236. Until the 19th century, the word encyclopedia was 
understood to mean “the systematic arrangement of knowledge.” Thus, the history of 
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attempts “at mapping the globe of intellect in any given period” may “reveal the intel 
lectual prejudices and assumptions of.a culture.” Johnson’s interest in encyclopedics 
up to his death in 1772 shows the increasing emphasis he gave to the study of moral 
philosophy as opposed to the study of logic, divinity, and. metaphysics. The central 
position which Johnson gave to moral philosophy is reflected in the century as a whole, 
“the greatest century for the study of ethics since ancient times.” —L.K.U. 


Roger Williams 
246. Davis, Jack L. Roger Williams Among the Narragansett Indians, NEQ, 43:4, 
Dec. 1970, 593-604. A Key Into the Language of America, is a valuable record of 
Williams’s thought during the years he was formulating his social philosophy. The 
first colonial writer to recognize and understand “the cultural basis of the confron- 
tation between colonist and Indian,” he found in the Indian social system a standard 
against which he could judge European culture, especially New England theocracy. 
Each chapter of A Key ends by contrasting some aspect of the two value systems, and 
European civilization is usually discredited. “In Narragansett culture, Williams dis- 
covered a society which demonstrated the compatibility of Christian values with a 
secular society predicated upon the principles of democratic government, religious 
toleration, and community ownership.” Thus, his experience among the Indians veri- 
fied many of his social ideals. 7 —-F.A.B. 


General 
Cf.: Item 126. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


James Fenimore Cooper 
247. Rainey, Peter M. James Fenimore Cooper and the Nineteenth-Century Sea Novel, 
DCLB, 8:2, Apr. 1968, 76-80. Inspired by challenges from his American and English 
contemporaries, Cooper drew upon personal experiences in the navy to relate exciting 
tales of the sea; over one third of his fiction focuses on maritime life. [The article 
includes a bibliography of 19th-century maritime fiction.] —J.K.K. 


Octavius Brooks Frothingham 
248. Caruthers, J. Wade. Who Was Octavius Brooks Frothingham? NEQ, 43:4, Dec. 
1970, 631-637. Although now remembered for his work on transcendentalism, Froth- 
ingham was primarily a preacher. His influence on his age and his place in tbe history 
of liberal religion stem from his New York ministry (1859-1879) when he sought “to 
awaken human conscience through improved intelligence” by appealing to human 
reason. His sermons, delivered simply and directly, spoke to both the brain and heart, 
often by means of an ancient religious myth or symbol given a modern, humanistic 
relevance. Frothingham is a link between the greatest preachers and essayists in the 
American intellectual tradition and present-day Unitarianism. —E.A.B. 


Herman Melville 
249, Brodwin, Stanley. Herman Melville’s CLAREL: An Existential Gospel, PMLA, 
86:3, May 1971, 375-387, Although this poem has been ignored by critics on the 
ground that it fails structurally, it has an architectonic pattern that provides insight 
into Melville’s lifelong philosophical problems. The work is developed tropologically 
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from the gospels of Luke and Matthew, but is an anti-gospel in which the quester-hero 
acts out his own “passion” in and around Jerusalem. Using the motif of ‘the three 
Magi with Christological and Zoroastrian star imagery, Melville carries his hero into 
a search for an existentially authentic faith. But instead of faith, Clarel finds the 
ontological ground of existence itself—death, the central theme of the poem. The 
Epilogue’s forced and unconvincing affirmation of immortality is belied by the poem’s 
overwhelming existentia] despair. —P.G.D. 


250. Miller, Ruth. Bat Laugh or Die: A Comparison of THE MYSTERIOUS 
STRANGER and BILLY BUDD, LHY,.11:1, 1970, 25-29. General opinion notwith- 
standing, Twain never succumbed to total despair, and Melville never renewed his 
belief in goodness as a possible mode of existence in this world. In spite of the injus- 
tice and human degradation presented in The Mysterious Stranger, Twain’s final asser- 
tion is that laughter, not despair, is man’s way out, that, allegorically speaking, the 
world must accept the comic writer. In Billy Budd, on the other hand, the shape, a 
spiralling inward, as well as the substance emphasize the folding in and the closing up 
of goodness, innocence, and purity. Vere, dedicated to doing the work of the world, 
attests to society's being served by obedience to law, not to truth. —R.C.P. 


Francis Parkman 


251. Griffin, David E. “The Man For the Hour’: A Defense of Francis Parkman’s 
FRONTENAC, NEQ, 43:4, Dec. 1970, 605-620. The claim of W. J. Eccles and other 
revisionists that Parkman’s history is outdated and erroneous is not convincing. Although 
they have corrected several points of fact, most of their arguments remain matters of 
conjecture. They can produce no conclusive evidence to support their contention that 
Frontenac believed firmly in autocratic government; they misinterpret Parkman’s pre- 
sentation of the Governor’s record in civil affairs and his relationship with the colony; 
and they need further evidence before they can discredit completely his relationship 
with the Indians. In essence, the attack on Frontenac is an attack on the reputation 
of Parkman as a historian. What the revisionists fail to recognize is that all historians 
reflect the biases and opinions of their times as well as their own natures and beliefs, 
and that the aims of history and literature need not be separate. —E.A.B. 


Edgar ‘Allan Poe 
252. Boon, Jean-Pierre. Baudelaire, CORRESPONDANCES et le Magnétisme Animal, 
PMLA, 86:3, May 1971, 406-410. The meaning that attaches to the title of this work 
suggests a likely but overlooked source for the sonnet—the occult science of animal 
magnetism. Baudelaire’s interest in the subject goes back to June 1838 when he dis- 
cussed it in a letter to his mother. His first Poe translation (1848) was Révélation 
magnétique (Mesmeric Revelation). In addition, allusions to animal magnetism are 
found in such poems as La Voix, Bénédiction, and La Mort des Pauvres. —-P.G.D. 


Henry David Thoreau 
253. Stein, William Bysshe. The Hindu Matrix of WALDEN: The King’s Son, CL, 
22:4, Fall 1970, 303-318. In this work, Thoreau elaborates his method of attaining the 
state of luminous wakefulness by relying on the teachings of the Samkhya-Yoga School 
of philosophy. Thoreau’s search for the location of a house, his building of the house, 
his cultivation of housekeeping, and finally his mystical communion with the indwelling 
spirit of the house recapitulate his mastery of the successive stages of Yoga. —N.V. 
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Walt Whitman 
254. Shephard, Esther. A Fact Which Should Have Been Included in WHITMAN’S 
EARLIEST KNOWN NOTEBOOK: A CLARIFICATION by John C. Broderick, 
PMLA, 86:2, Mar. 1971, 266. Broderick’s note (PMLA, 84:6, Oct. 1969, 165 [AES, 
13:5, Jan. 1970, 1773]), which deals with the availability of the Harned Collection for 
public consultation, ought to have included the information that Whitman materials 
were for a time “sequestered from public use” by official directive. —P.G.D. 


Fiction 


255, Cohn, Jan. The Negro Character in Northern Magazine Fiction of the 1860s, 
NEQ, 43:4, Dec. 1970, 572-592. During this period, Northern writers were relatively 
free -from political pressures to propagandize. Thus, they could abandon pre-war 
stereotypes and explore the motivations of their black characters. However, even 
though they often depicted Negroes with a new realism, they frequently attributed to 
them objectionable characteristics and traits that are racially motivated or explained. 
The stories of Louisa May Alcott, Helen W. Pierson, William W. Sikes, Harriet E. 
Prescott and many others demonstrate “the benevolent racism developing out of the 
self-congratulatory ethic of Northern patriotism.” During the decade it was examining 
the Negro character, the North was both -abolitionist and racist. —E.A.B. 


General 
Cf: Item 184. 


ໃ. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Henry Adams 
256. Kegel, Paul L. Henry Adams and Mark Twain: Two Views of Medievalism, 
MTJ, 15:3, Win. 1970-71, 11-21. Among the numerous authors who have written of 
“daring knights and endearing ladies, of kings and queens, of great battles for honor and 
one’s lady,” Adams and Twain rank foremost. The basic difference between Adams’s 
Mont-Saint-Miche! and Chartres and Twain’s The Prince and the Pauper and A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court lies in the authors’ approach. Adams con- 
centrates on historically accurate, factual material, while Twain tends to dwell on satiric 
fiction to project his message. Adams idealized to some extent the medieval period, 
while Twain “busily beat the last stitch of life out of it.” Both men treat the inequality, 
the poverty, ignorance, and disease, the artistic achievements, the suppression of educa- 
tion and individualism by the Church, and the status of humanity during the Middle 
Ages. —L.W.D. 


Sherwood Bonner (Katherine MacDowell) 
257. Frank, William L. Sherwood Bonner’s Diary for the Year 1869, NMW, 3:3, Win. 
1971, 111-130. [Following brief introductory comments, Sherwood Bonner’s diary is 
edited and reproduced. It will be continued in two succeeding issues of NMW.] —M.T. 


Stephen Crane 
258. Gilkes, Lillian. Stephen Crane and the Biographical Fallacy: The Cora Influence, 
MFS, 16:4, Win. 1970/71, 441-462. The biographical fact that probably had the 
strongest influence on Crane’s art was the unsanctified relationship with Cora Taylor, 
whose husband did not agree to a divorce. To a man of Crane’s ultra-romantic sense 
of honor and obligation the tensions introduced into his life by his being prevented from 
marrying the woman he loved were bound to make themselves felt in his writing. And 
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one cannot be judged guilty of committing the biographical fallacy (of maintaining 
a direct correspondence between life and art), os one supports the “hard-core truth” 
“that 9 is partly memory.” —W.E. 


Harold Frederic 


259. Blackall, Jean Frantz. Perspectives on Harold Frederic’s MARKET-PLACE, 
PMLA, 86:3, May 1971, 388-405. Joel Thorpe is Frederic’s most complex character. 
He is portrayed as the psychological product of the financial and the moral worlds. 
Frederic renders his character in dramatic terms and integrates his behavior in public 
and private life. He offers a moral probing, not a condemnation of Thorpe’s type.. If 
Thorpe sins according to traditional moralities by fulfilling his impulses, he likewise 
sins when he ceases to exercise his.impulse to power. This ambiguity in Thorpe’s 
portrait deepens his characterization, but obscures the moral statement of the novel. 
Frederic’s questioning of whether self-interest and public weal may both be served by 
such a figure and his failure to damn Thorpe wholly may point to Emerson’s essay on 
Napoleon as a source for the novel. = —P.G.D. 


William Dean Howells 


260. Cumpiano, Marion W. Howells’s Bridge: A Study of the Artistry of INDIAN 
SUMMER, MFS, 16:3, Aut. 1970, 363-382. The sources and implications of the 
surface enchantment of Howells’s Indian Summer, praised by Van Wyck Brooks 
(Howells, His Life and World, E. P. Dutton, 1959) as “the summit of his work,” are to 
be found in the indirect artistic techniques. The initial phrase: “Midway of the Ponte 
Vecchio at Florence,” suggests the opening of The Divine Comedy: “Nel mezzo del 
cammin.” Not only does Theodore Colville stand on the middle of the old bridge but 
he is, like the protagonist in Dante’s Divine Comedy in the middle of his journey of 
life, hesitating which course to take. Thus the scenes on the bridge prefigure Col- 
ville’s position between contrary poles which create the tensions in the novel—‘“Land- 
scape and architecture,” the natural and civilized world; the age of his youth and the 
youth of his age. The youth-age antinomy is part of all the other themes: the search 
for the fountain of youth, the seasons, and the Pagan and Christian myths of Death 
and Rebirth. —W. E. 


261. Towers, Tom H. “The Only Life Weve Got”: Myth and Morality in THE 
KENTONS, MFS, 16:3, Aut. 1970, 383-394. In this work Howells satirizes two power- 
ful American myths (the blessedness of pastoral America and romantic individualism as 
the highest good). The combination of these myths accounts for the “individual and 
collective moral blindness of the Kenton family.” Only Ellen, with the help of her 
future husband, Breckon, achieves a conversion from romanticism by deciding to live 
henceforth in the present as “the present is the only life we’ve got.” Yet though the 
Kentons’ attitude of living in the past is clearly satirized, Howells renders evident 
the nostalgic charm that the myth of pastoral America possesses even for him. ——W.E. 


262. Campbell, Charles L. Realism and the Romance of Real Life: Multiple Fictional 
Worlds in Howells’ Novels, MFS,- 16:3, Aut. 1970, 289-302. Howells developed a 
“mission of realism“ to counteract the pernicious effect of “the romantic novel,” which 
in his opinion worked like an opiate on the minds of its readers, he often centers his 
own novels in a romantic attitude towards life, if only (as for example in A Romance 
of Real Life) in order to dissect. it. His literary advocacy of the principle of realism 
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culminates in April Hopes, the novel that best illustrates how Howells’s art revolves 
around a paradox: “he strives for truth through irony and for reality through ee 


omen 


263, Gardner, Joseph H. The “Realist” as Dickensian, MFS, 16:3, Aut. 1970, 323- 
344, One key to the “Howells problem” is found in his peculiarly ambiguous rela- 
tionship to Dickens. While he sympathized with Dickens’s “ethical intention,” he 
criticized his “romantic” methods of presentation, though he did not succeed in avoid- 
ing them himself. Taking over from Dickens his doctrine of “Complicity” and “Provi- 
dence” that in accordance with the Coleridgean tradition posits a world, not of chance, 
but of organic, essentially moral and teleological design, he counteracted his own 
“realism” that had its roots in materialistic empiricism and Benthamite rationalism 
and envisioned the world of experience as a fragmented realm of random chance. 
Falling prey to Dickens’s romantic patterns Howells ultimately failed as a realist, and 
it is not surprising that one of his last attempts at social fiction, The Son of Royal 
Langbrith, reads remarkably like a Dickens Christmas story. . —W.E. 


264. Marovitz, Sanford E. Howells and the Ghetto: “The Mystery of Misery,” MFS, 
16:3, Aut. 1970, 345-362. Though the Haymarket Riot and the ensuing executions 
during the middle 80’s had a pronounced effect on Howells as both social thinker and 
novelist, it remained as ephemeral as his sensitivity for the poor and the Jews was 
shallow. Suffering and misery to him (as to the Marches in A Hazard of New For- 
tunes) were more of a mystery than a reality. In a letter (1890) to his father “he wrote 
perhaps his own best epitaph as a reformer,” when he called himself and his friend 
Mark Twain “theoretical socialists and practical aristocrats.” This confession shows 
that the self-contradiction evident in much of Howells’s social commentary of the 90’s 
is based not on American inequities but on his own psychological limitations: his 
inability to convert noble words into noble deeds. —W.E. 


265. Klinkowitz, Jerome. Ethic and Aesthetic: The Basil and Isabel March Stories 
of William Dean Howells, MFS, 16:3, Aut. 1970, 303-322. Basil and Isabel March 
have very often been discussed as the fictional counterparts of William Dean and Elinor 
Howells. In the narrow sense assumed by the critics this is untrue. However, the 
March stories can be called “autobiographical,” in that between Their Wedding Journey 
(1872) and Their Silver Wedding Journey (1899) the Marches never quite overcome 
their ambivalence between an aesthetic and an ethic attitude toward life—though the 
development is towards the ethic—just as their author never stops experimenting with 
the romantic versus the real. The aesthetic-ethic theme serves not only for the strong 
development of the Marches but also as an index to Howells’s own artistic experience 
as their author. —W.E. 


266. Tuttleton, James W. Howells and the Manners of the Good Heart, MFS, 16:3, 
Aut. 1970, 271-288. After his death many critics accused Howells of toadying to the 
genteel aristocracy of the East. Yet the son of an Ohio newspaperman did not even 
repudiate his Western egalitarian ideals when he became the editor of the AtiMon and 
the intimate friend of the New England Brahmins who constituted the arbiters of taste 
in America. His novels of manners—following mostly the pattern of the travel narra- 
tive—are of particular interest because they embody the democratic egalitarian social 
assumptions of the developing West. In A Chance Acquaintance Miles Arbuton, the 

“civilized Boston snob,” is put to shame by Kitty Ellison, a truly democratic country- 
girl. In A Foregone Conclusion (1875), The Lady of Aroostock (1879), and A Fear- 
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ful Responsibility (1881), he internationalizes his favorite theme: the antagonism 
between the manners of the good heart and those of the social snob. —W.E. 


Henry James 
267. Tompkins, Jane P. THE BEAST IN THE JUNGLE: An Analysis of James’s 
Late Style, MFS, 16:2, Sum. 1970, 185-192. The most prominent feature of James’s 
late style is the use of parentheses that is responsible not only for the hesitant, tortuous 
progress of his sentences but also for their intensity of feeling. This double function 
of the parentheses is a manifestation of the two processes operating simultaneously in 
his style, the exploratory and diffident one and the didactic and persuasive one. In 
The Beast in the Jungle both processes are at work, but “the reflective or exploratory 
mode predominates during most of the story, while the emotive or didactic does not 
emerge in full until the close.” '—W.E. 


Bill Nye 
108. Hasley, Louis. The Durable Humor of Bill Nye, MTJ, 15:3, Win. 1970-71, 7-10. 
The life of Nye, a newspaperman, humorist, essayist, critic, novelist, etc., closely paral- 
leled Twain’s. He grew up in the Midwest, traveled in the West, and gathered a collec- 
tion of friends and acquaintances similar to Twain’s. Nye and Twain met several 
times, but apparently they never became really close friends. Most of Nye’s writings 
have succumbed to the years, but many of his humorous sketches, especially those 
dealing with rural and Western life, are being revived. —L.W.D. 


Mark Twain 


269. Colwell, James L. Huckleberries and Humans: On the Naming of Huckleberry 
Finn, PMLA, 86:1, Jan. 1971, 70-76. Twain’s choice of Huckleberry Finn as the name 
of his best-loved character has been virtnally unexamined. He had earlier used the 
name Mulberry Sellers, but Twain knew of huckleberries only by hearsay until he saw 
them in Hartford in 1868. The American word originated about 1670 and carried in 
some common expressions connotations of insignificance and rusticity, both qualities 
appropriate for Huck. The real-life model was Tom Blankenship, the son of the 
town drunkard; Finn came from another Hannibal alcoholic. As Thoreau and others 
tell us, the huckleberry does not submit to cultivation and tastes best when picked wild. 
Twain’s character, too, resisted domestication. —P.G.D. 


270. Ensor, Allison. A Clergyman Recalls Hearing Mark Twain, MTJ, 15:3, Win. 
1970-71, 6. Clergyman Joseph Fort Newton published in his autobiography, River 
of Years, an account of his having heard Twain at a meeting of the St. Louis Press 
Club in 1902. The elderly Twain reminisced about the region of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn and told several humorous stories. Newton was particularly 
impressed by Twain’s facial features and his demeanor while telling stories. —DL.W.D. 


271. Kiralis, Karl. Two Recently Discovered Letters by Mark Twain, MTJ, 15:3, 
Win. 1970-71, 1-5. Two letters to Jerome Bonapart Stillson deny that Twain wrote a 
review (New York Dally Tribune, Jan. 19, 1875) of Kate Fields’s performance in 
Twain’s The Gilded Age, better known as Colonel Sellers. The review praised Miss 
Fields’s performance. Comments that Twain made in a private note concerning the 
performance were “edited” and published under his signature without his consent. 

—L.W.D, 


Cf.: Items 250, 256, and 268. 
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General 


272. Dante, Harris L. The Chicago TRIBUNE’s “Lost” Years, 1865-1874, JISHS, 
58:2, Sum. 1965, 139-164. Horace White’s brief editoriship led the Chicago Tribune in 
an independent and liberal direction—advocating free trade, reconciliation with the 
South, and an end to the bitterness which kept the country divided. Read out of the 
Republican Party in 1872, the Tribune united with the Democrats to support Horace 
Greeley for the Presidency. When ill health forced White’s retirement, the Tribune 
returned to its old conservatism. (llustrated) —E.J.C. 


Cf.: Item 171. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edward Albee 


273. Hewes, Henry. Death Prattle, SatR, 54:16, Apr. 17, 1971, 54. Albee’s All Over 
is an appropriate comment on the ineffectuality, colorlessness, and lack of drama in 
modern life. The play examines the relationships between a dying man and various 
persons—wife, doctor, friend, son, daughter, mistress, and nurse—as they await his 
demise. All Over creates for these characters an excuse for speaking, and through them 
Albee reveals his vision of contemporary life. They play is, then, a comment on and 
criticism of the indecisiveness of people who are not sustained by tradition and to whom 
matriage and love are meaningless. There is no rebirth in these lives, no new life 
possible, and therefore the deathwatch is a disappointment. A problem in the play is 
the relative flatness of the characters, about whom little is learned. AN Over results 
in a rather abstract representation of life as it is, or fails to be, and in this Albee has 
been true to the time. ` —M.D.R. 


John Ciardi 


274. Groff, Patrick J. The Transformation of a Poet: John Ciardi, Hornbook, 40:2, 
Apr. 1964, 153-159. Apparently Ciardi believes that his rules for poetry as set forth 
in How Does a Poem Mean do not apply to poetry for children. Emphasizing violence 
and mistrust, Ciardi’s children’s poems are often somber and obscure, containing “sick” 
humor. His best efforts are didactic word games, unrelated to his own standard that 
a poem “becomes a living experience, that deepens every man’s sense of life,” making 
him “more alert to life, surer of his own emotions, wiser.” —M.WSS. 


Henry Dalton 
275. Howell, Elmo. Henry Dalton: North Mississippi Poet, NMW, 3:2, Fall 1970, 
81-86. Dalton’s poetry is small in quantity, but sure in quality. The chief literary 
influences upon his work are apparently Wordsworth, Frost, Eliot, and Faulkner. His 
subjects vary from farm to city; his themes are the desperation of modern living, 
society’s loss of its anchors, and an appreciation for a significant past; and his style is 
restrained, precise, and frank. —M.T. 


Theodore Dreiser 
276. Witemeyer, Hugh. Gaslight and Magic Lamp in SISTER CARRIE, PMLA, 86:2, 
Mar. 1971, 236-240. Dreiser drew heavily upon his youthful experience of the theater 
in- creating his first novel. His characters are as foolishly enamored of the false 
glamour of the stage as he had been. But by the time he wrote Sister Carrie, he had 
achieved a mature control which allowed him to use the theater for his own artistic 
purposes. He constantly associates the stage with Aladdin’s treasure cave and creates 
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a network of ironic parallels between the plays his characters attend or act in and 
their actual lives. In particular, reactions of the principal characters to Daly’s Under the 
Gaslight suggest a paradigm of their sadly immature, almost infantile psychology. 

—P.G. D. 


William Faulkner 


277. Hemenway, Robert. Enigmas of Being in AS I LAY DYING, MES, 16:2, Sum. 
1970, 133-146. The enigma of being that informs the theme and structure of this 
work and grants important insights into Faulkner’s other fiction as well, does not only. 
imply the problem of personal identity but also that of the time-limits of existence, 
the difference between “is” and “is not.” Besides being representative of the time- 
obsession of modern man, however, the novel is also a kind of morality tale of Southérn 
life, a symbolic prescription for the South’s (or man’s) obsession with the past. It 
must learn the lesson that Darl stumbles upon but does not recognize, “I am- is,” “by 
which existence is defined as consciousness itself and man’s essence is limited to the 
“is” of present tense reality. —W.E, 


278. Bowen, James K., and James A. Hamby. Colonel Sartoris Snopes and Gabriel 
Marcel: Allegiance and Commitment, NMW, 3:3, Win. 1971, 101-107. The actions 
and choices which Sarty makes in Faulkner’s Barn : Burning dramatize the process 
of gaining “existential selfhood” as described in Marcel’s Being and Having (Harper 
and Row, 1965). Sarty first acknowledges loyalty to his father.and to behavior ‘and 
values inherent in his family’s situation. This loyalty then comes into conflict so 
intense that it produces a mature commitment to freedom of choice. Affirming this 
freedom, Sarty betrays his father to grow in his commitment to “meaning in the uni- 
verse. In this process he discovers a ເ and redemption not available in his 
father’s rebellious arson. —M.T. 


179. Harter, Carol Clancey. The Winter of Isaac McCaslin: Revisions and irony in 
Faulkner's DELTA AUTUMN, JMLit, 1:2, 70/71, 209-225. Go Down, Moses 
is actually a unified novel rather than a “collection” of stories. However, the. separate 
units are integrated thematically and symbolically rather than explicitly by means of 
a single story line or unified point of view. Faulkner revised each “story” from its 
original appearance in print in order to integrate and synthesize all the stories into a 
new artistic whole. The story Delta Autumn is a revealing example of the way in 
which Faulkner’s revisions transformed one kind of artistic entity into another. The 
revised story reinforces the theme, as ironically exemplified by Ike McCaslin, of man’s 
failure to accept his responsibility to other men and his inability to perpetuate humanistic 
values in the necessary social institutions. —J.J.P. 


280. Anderson, Hilton. Two Possible Sources for Faulkner’s Drusilla Hawk, NMW, 
3:3, Win. 1971, 108-110. In the delineation of Drusilla Hawk (The Unvanquished), 
Faulkner may well have been indebted to two heroines created by William C. Falkner: 
Elien in The Spsnish Heroine (1. Hart and Co., 1851), and Isabel in The Siege of 
Monterey (Privately printed, 1851). These women, like Dru, change into men’s attire 
when their lovers go to war, outrage their families by their behavior, are delicate but 
capable of bloody violence, are uncomplaining about adversity, and finally marry the 
men with whom they endured the war. —M.T. 


281. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. Faulkner’s Fiction: Studies in Organic Form, JNarT, 
1:1, Jan. 1971, 1-14. Faulkner’s practice of varying overall structure and fitting lan- 
guage to character has roots in his theory that the art object is autonomous, that every 
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novel finds its own shape. A consideration of three novels, The Sound and the Fury, 
Light in August, and The Hamlet, illustrates the effectiveness of organic form where 
the external shape extends from “ostensible content.” —S.P.P. 


282. Cabaniss, Allen. To Scotch a Monumental Mystery, NMW, 3:2, Fall 1970, 79- 
80. Reports by Murry C. (“Jack”) Faulkner (The Falkners of Oxford: The Enchanted 
Years, SoR, 3:2, Apr. 1967, 357-386) and Henry B. Gotten (Oxford, DeltaR, 5:12, 
Dec. 1968, 14) about a statue of a Confederate soldier in Oxford are contradictory and 
contrary to historical fact. The one in the city re was erected in 1907, the one 
on the university campus in 1906. —M.T. 


Jesse Hill Ford 


283. Hicks, Granville. Literary Horizons, SatR, 52:6, Feb. 8, 1969, 22 (rev.-art., The 
Feast of Saint Barnabas, Little, Hill, Brown, 1969). Ford skillfully evokes the hostility 
between the races in a Southern city in The Liberation of Lord Byron Jones, the story 
of a Negro undertaker who goes to court to divorce his wife for adultery with a 
white man, and the consequences of his defiance. Ford’s newest novel has a similar 
setting but is less successful, largely for three reasons: a confusing and unnecessary 
subplot; a large number of characters, many of whom are little more than names; 
and at times a loss of control of the story -line itself. Despite these problems, the 
novel has its fine points. The description, pace and action of the book and its subject— 
a race riot—are dramatic. In addition, the three major characters are well and care- 
fully drawn and Ford’s concern with motives—theirs and others’—is important, 
especially as the novel explores the explosiveness and intensity of feeling that pervade 
the city. —M.D.R. 


Robert Frost . 
Cf.: Item 23. an 


Frances Gaither 
284, Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Frances Gaither: A Sketch, NMW, 3:2, Fall 1970, 73-78. 
Gaither (1889-1955) is noted chiefly for Double Muscadine, a novel of the antebellum 
South. She also wrote short stories, masques and pageants, children’s books, and other 
novels, Black people are prominent in her novels. She commented that she had lived 
among blacks, was pained at the effect of both blacks and whites upon them, and 
wondered whether a white person can’ ever know how a black one feels. —M.T. 


Ernest Hemingway 


285. Brenner, Gerry. Epic Machinery in Hemingway’s FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLS, MFS, 16:4, Win. 1970/71, 491-504.. This novel is the best example of an 
insufficiently acknowledged aspect of Hemingway’s art, namely his continuous experi- 
mentation. In this novel he makes use of the epic mode of writing as depicted in 
Aristotle’s Poetics. As the epic mode demands the “irrational,” even “incredible,” 
it is not easily reconciled to Hemingway’s realistic style. As he, moreover, tries to 
conceal the epic conventions he uses, the novel turns out an ultimate failure, a failure, 
however, that is interesting as an “adventuresome author's. modern experiment in an 
ancient mode.” l l —W. E. 


286. Thomas, Peter. A Lost Leader: Hemingway's THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 
HAB, 21:4, Fall 1970, 14-19; The significance of 'Hemingway’s choice of this story as 
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the introductory one in Winner Take Nothing can be recognized by a careful reading 
of its biblical parody and analogy. The narrator and Tom represent the duality of man; 
Alice and her companions the passion of Christ, the Trinity; and Ketchel’s fight. with 
Johnson the victory of evil over good. Though Tom persuades his friend to leave, the 
narrator is touched by what has occurred. This story, then, placed first where it was 
intended to be placed, focuses the “Nada” of the other stories as a result of Tom’s 
flight from the waiting room. —M. R. 


287. Smitb, Julian. Hemingway and the Thing Left Out, JMLit, ‘1:2, 70/71, 169- 
182. Three early stories illustrate Hemingway’s technique of omission. So much has 
been omitted from In Another Country that the young American narrator, the “secret 
center” of the story, is frequently ignored. The story is not about the Italian major 
whose wife has died but about the American, who did not realize that he was going. to 
suffer a similar loss. The narrator in Now I Lay Me does not marry because he is 
physically unfit, a fact not mentioned in the story. In God Rest Yon Merry, Gentlemen 
Hemingway omits the identity of the narrator (Jake Barnes of The Sun Also Rises) and 
his reason for telling the story of the religious youth who tries to castrate himself 
(Jake’s realization later of the relevance of the story to D —J.J.P. 


Sinclair Lewis 


288. Guthrie, Ramon. The Birth of a Myth, or How We Wrote DODSWORTH, DCLB, 
3:3, Apr.-Oct. 1960, 50-54. [Guthrie’s preliminary proofreading of this work provided a 
number of details that Lewis eventually incorporated into the book. This outside con- 

tribution, however, was minimal.] —-J.K.K. : 


Gilmore Millen 


289. Robinson, Clayton. Gilmore Millen’s SWEET MAN: Neglected Classic of the 
Van Vechten Vogue, ForumH, 8:3, Fall-Win. 1970, 32-35. Millen’s novel (1930), which 
was dedicated to Carl Van Vechten, is intrinsically and historically important. It gives 
a realistic view of Southern Negro life in the early decades of our century; and it 
looks forward to contemporary Negro fiction. John Henry, the “sweet man” of Millen’s 
title, is the favorite of a Memphis prostitute. Like John Henry, Negroes of the 20’s 
were leaving the rural south and migrating to large northern and western cities. In its 
subject matter (Negro life of the Jazz Age) and its treatment (portraying the prim- 
itive and exotic aspects of the Negro), Millen’s novel belongs to the Van Vechten vogue 
of the 20’s, which included such writers as DuBose Heyward and Jean Toomer. In 
his humanitarian depiction of the biack man and his psychology, Millen forecasts 
Wright and Baldwin. —E.LS. 


| Flannery O’Connor 
290. Burns, Stuart L. The Evolution of WISE BLOOD, MFS, 16:2, Sum. 1970, 147- 
162. The literary evolution of this novel was not quite complete when it was published. 
Its “pervasive sexuality” (Stanley Edgar Hyman, Flannery O’Connor, U. of Minnesota 
Pamphlets, 1966) is due to the fact that its original orientation was psychological, 
playing around the Oedipus complex. The five short stories (The Train, The Heart 
of the Park, Woman on the Stairs, The Peeler, and Enoch and the Gorilla), published 
independently between 1948 and 1952 but written with an eye toward their being 
eventually incorporated into Wise Blood (with the exception of Woman on the Stairs, 
they subsequently were) are sufficient proof of the author’s psychological preoccupa- 
tion. In the summer of 1950, after having read the Oedipus plays, O’Connor changed 
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the psychological orientation of her novel into a religious one and had to rework it. 
As she incorporated most of the episodes and much of the phraseology of the short 
stories into the novel, she ended up in structural and thematic confusion. Even the 
title of the novel—Wise Blood—refers centrally to the earlier version of the work. 

—wW.E. 


John O’Hara 


291. McCormick, Bernard. A John O'Hara Geography, JMLit, 1:2, 70/71, 151- 
168. Much of O’Hara’s most compelling work is set in “Gibbsville,” otherwise Potts- 
ville, Pa. No other American writer, and possibly none in the world, has focused in 
such detail over so long a career and in so many stories on a town as microcosmic as 
Pottsville—streets, houses, hotels, courthouses, whorehouses, and, to some old timers 
in Pottsville, even people. His work based on other locales like New York and Holly- 
wood seems to Jack the force of his Pennsylvania writing, so that since the late 408 
he has returned frequently in his fiction to Schuylkill County, Pa. —J.J.P., 


Eugene O'Neill 
292. Flory, Claude R. Notes on the Antecedents of ANNA CHRISTIE, PMLA, 
86:1, Jan. 1971, 77-83. An O'Neill letter refers to Chris as a “frank experiment im 
dramatic .construction,” and Jordan Miller (Eugene O'Neill and the American Critic, 
Anchor, 1962) alleges that elements of The Ole Davil were subsequently combined with 
Chris to become the final Anna Christie. But an examination of the Mss shows that at 
least 95 percent of the text of Davil is identical with the published version of Anna. 
When the playwright himself reworked Chris into Davil and finally into Anna, he 
deleted nine of the 17 original characters and reduced his Ms by 10,000 words. Stil, . 
Anderson and Mat Burke are much. more similar characters than most critics have 
indicated and there are many verbal parallels among the plays. A comparison of all 
three is an enlightening study of O’Neill’s maturation. —P.G.D. 


293. Das, Mrs. P. N. The Alienated Ape, LHY, 11:1, 1970, 53-69. Thematically 
concerned with the relativity of “belonging,” The Hairy Ape subverts the whole roman- 
tic theory of progress. Yank dies without ever being recognized or understood as a 
human being; unable to achieve a self-determined life, he is swept off by existential 
despair. Emerging in Act I and threading through the entire play are three forms of 
“belonging”: (1) to nature and to the past, as symbolized by Paddy; (2) to social and 
material views as symbolized by Long; and (3) to the power of the machine, embodied 
in Yank. Yank’s experiences on Fifth Avenue, his stay in prison, his introduction to 
the I. W. W., and his final visit to the zoo show him getting more and more isolated 
and alienated while he gains a greater, though powerless, awareness of his situation. 
l —R.C.P. 


294. Stroupe, Jobn H. Eugene O'Neill and the Creative Process, ERec, 21:1, Oct. 
1970, 69-76. O’Neill’s physical method of composition reveals his psychological atti- 
tude toward his art, which he regarded as a discovery process. Beginning with notes 
and sketches of ideas, he proceeded to one or more handwritten drafts in ledgers before 
typing a final draft. Revision regularly continued through rehearsals, and publication 
usually followed production. Once a play was published, O'Neill was finished, rarely 
even rereading his earlier works. —R.R. 
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Sylvia Plath: 


295. Bierman, ຕ The Vivid Tulips Eat My Oxygen: An Essay on Sylvia Plath’s 
ARIEL, WiOr, No. 4, Feb. 1971, 44-46. The. only resolution Plath recognizes of the 
division between her mind and body is, in her poetry: “her poetry is her suicide.” 
Through her images and themes—“forms of death as perfection, horses as apocalyptic 
power, and children as pure figures of life-death”-—Plath gives “Ariel an even texture, 
and a loose continuity.” The poem Daddy provides the key to her “poetic vision (her 
psychosis),” in that death, to her “the only purity,” enables her to become “the perfect 
woman” and to rejoin her (dead) father. Implicit in Ariel is “an affirmation of death- 
good.” . —J.B.S. 


Lillian E. Smith . 
296. Thorburn, Neil. STRANGE FRUIT and the Southern Tradition, MQ, 12:2, Win. 
1971, 157-171. Seemingly a lurid best seller when it appeared in 1944, this work is 
especially revealing when read along with Killers of the Dream (Norton, 1949), a 
memoir in which Smith describes the tacit relationship between sex and color. Sacred 
white womanhood grows out of the lessons learned by all Southern children: sin, sex, 
and segregation. These lessons combine with three unique traumatic relationships: 
(1) the attachment of the white child to his black mammy, (2) miscegenation, and 
(3) the situation of the mulatto’ child. Whereas Killers of the Dream lectures. upper- 
and middle-class Southerners, Strange Fruit dramatizes the themes in'a timeless way, 
judging the lynchers the hardest while castigating the respectable white for killing the 
dream of human equality. —R.C. P. 


: Elizabeth Spencer 


297. Spencer, Elizabeth. On Writing Fiction, NMW, 3:2, Fall 1970, 71-72. [Spencer 
‘explains that because she is still evolving and creating as'a writer, the major pattern 
of her work has not yet emerged. But she adds that she believes life to be fed in 
“quietness and strength,” however intense it may seem in its various appearances. This 
a 7 important in her ເ —M.T. 


John Steinbeck 


298. Ditsky, John M. Music from a Dark Cave: Organic Form in Steinbeck’s Fiction, 
JNarT, 1:1, Jan. 1971, 59-67. Steinbeck’s approaches to organic form result from his 
distinction between “teleological” and “non-teleological” thought. Teleological thinking 
considers what should be “in the term of an end pattern”; non-teleological thinking 
considers only what actually “is.” For Steinbeck nature is what “is”; a book’s design 
is a reflection of Nature’s plan. Moreover for Steinbeck nature becomes the great 
hiding place where men find their end; the music in nature is man’s realization of 
nature’s song and pulse. —S.P.P. 


a “Wallace Stevens k 

299. Benamou, Michel. Beyond Emerald or Amethyst: | Wallace Stevens and the 
French Tradition, DCLB, 4:3, Dec. 1961, ..60-66. Unlike the French Symbolists, 
Stevens’s poetry reveals a desire to celebrate reality., He employs images of a fertile 
woman rather than a sterile one and seeks solace in an earthly paradise. Sterility and 
dissatisfaction with earthly pleasures force the Symbolist to.develop his own set of 
aesthetics, i.e., complicated language and indecipherable images, which often fail. 
Stevens, on the contrary, realizes his creation through common speech. His poetry has 
an affinity with painting, whereas that of the Symbolist has greater affinity with the 
more abstract realm of music. ——J. KK. 
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300. Flint, F. Cudworth. The Poem As It Is, DCLB, 4:3, Dec. 1961, 51-56. Stevens 
is both an artist and.a philosopher, hence, an aesthetician. Stressing the ideal, abstract, 
and acne aspects of life, he is also deeply concerned with immediate reality. 

; = .K.K. 


301. Morse, Samuel French. LETTRES DUN SOLDAT, DCLB, 4:3, Dec. 1961, 44. 
50. This series of war poems is Stevens’s experiment with a manner as yet unmastered 
and unsuited to his sensibilities. —J.K.K. 


302. Vance, Thomas. Wallace Stevens and T. S. Eliot, DCLB, 4:3, Dec. 1961, 37-44. 
In Chap. 4 of The Shaping Spirit (Regency, 1950), William Van O’Connor stated that 
Stevens acknowledged Eliot as being one of his two masters, the other being John 
Crowe Ransom. Stevens adamantly denied this, saying that he had been misquoted. 
A look at The Harvard Advocate, Dec. 1938, reveals Stevens to be correct. —J.K.K. 


Allen Tate 


303. Squires, Radcliffe. Allen Tate: A Season at Monteagle, MQR, 10:1, Win. 1971, 
57-65. After Tate moved to the space and quiet of Monteagle, Tenn., in 1942, he 
experienced a renewal of creativity, related to his abhorrence of war. In poems of 
this period he deplores the mummification of Christ and its resultant fear and inaction. 
The man who forsakes Christianity for Plato, Tate believes, will find himself with 
Nietzsche instead. He foresees America, a world power, stripped of tradition, gentle- 
ness, and individuality. Although he employs the stanza form of Drayton’s Ode To the 
Virginian Voyage adroitly in grief-laden satire, he concludes that poetry can accomplish 
more through love than through satire: Only vision can unite thought and feeling. 

—E.H. 


Edith Wharton : 


304, McDowell, Margaret B. Edith Wharton’s AFTER HOLBEIN: “A Paradigm of 
the Human Condition,” JNarT, 1:1, Jan. 1971, 49-58. Although Wharton is realistic 
in her treatment of both social scene and character, like Holbein himself she distorts 
reality to articulate a universal truth. The story “is a parable which signifies that the 
wages of wasted talent is death and -that complacency may indeed be the greatest of 
social sins.” ; —S.P.P. 


- Tennessee Williams 


305. Cate, Hollis L., and Delma E. Presley. Beyond Stereotype: Ambiguity in Aimat 
Wingfield, NMW, 3: 3, Win. 1971, 91-100. Contrary to widespread opinion, Amanda 
(The Glass Menagerie) is not a stereotyped character, and she does have an honest 
understanding of her family’s situation and problems. Sometimes silly and nagging, 
she does bear her responsibilities. Often nostalgic about the past, she recognizes the 
claims of the present and the future. Amanda endures as a tragic heroine because she 
reflects the “conflicting tensions, motives, and desires” that make up the “complexity 
which forms all our natures.” —M.T. 


306. Wolf, H. R., and Alan Spiegel. Psychoanalysis, the American Film, and Popular 
Culture, MQR, 10:2, Sp. 1971, 73-77. Therapeutic situations based on Freudian theories 
began to appear in American films after World War II. Although in earlier ones, 
such as Alfred Hitchcock’s Spellbound, the therapeutic situation runs parallel to the 
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formula of the old detective film, in their successors of the 60’s, typified by David and 
Lisa, personal neurosis has taken on. social significance. In more recent films such as 
Rosemary’s Baby there is a reversion to tribal tendencies that threaten rationality. The 
newest films, directed by Europeans, are philosophical rather than psychological, dreams 
rather than about dreams. —E.H. 


Poetry Es i ma oe 
307. Cooperman, Stanley. Poetry of Dissent in the United States, MQR, 10:1, Win. 
1971, 27-28. Currently poets of dissent in the United States not only rebel against 
the Establishment, but at the expense of their integrity they loosely constitute an estab- 
lishment of their own. A poets competence depends on human value and artistic 
quality rather than on political situation. Hopefully, the poet of dissent in the United 
States will express himself subtly on all modern problems rather than stridently on one. 
[The article was read before the Comparative Literature section on Slavic-Western 
relationships at the annual meeting of MLA in New York City, Dec. 26-29, 1970.] 

—E.H. 


308. Hsin-Fu Wand, David. The Use of Native Imagery by Chinese Poets Writing in 
English, WLWE, No. 19, Apr. 1971, 55-67. The four poets—-Wai-lim Yip, Ta-hsia Kuo, 

David Rafael Wang, and Suzi Mee—wish to be considered “American writers of Asian ` 
descent rather than Chinese writers using English.” Best known perhaps as a critic, 
Yip’s own poetry reveals a departure from traditional Chinese symbolism. Kuo “uses 
Chinese imagery more in the traditional Chinese manner” (as in A Portrait or The Night 
of July Seventh). Wang, the “most widely published” of the Chinese-American poets, 
“aligns himself more with Louis Zukofsky and the Black. Mountain poets than with 
any other group.” Yet in his poetry (e.g, Chacun á son Gout, or Grandfather Sport- 
ing, The Twain, Quartet for Gary Snyder (part three), and the first canto of The Grand- 
father Cycle, his “family epic in progress”), Wang relies heavily on Chinese imagery. 


But Suzi Mee, without- actually relying on this imagery, “is . . . most authentically 
Chinese” in the very concreteness of her imagery. [A “Bibliography of Chinese Poets 
in America” follows.] -—J.B.S. 


309. Kostelanetz, Richard. Reactions and Alternatives: Post-World War If American 
Poetry, Chelsea, 26, May 1969, 7-34. The poetry written in English between 1920 and 
1940, and influenced by Eliot and Pound, represents “literary modernism.” The post- 
World-War-II poetry echoed the “archetypal and mythological concerns” of the earlier 
poetry, but by the 60’s this poetry was called “academic.” Contemporary poetry puts 
greater emphasis on stylistic development and “flirtations with artistic impossibility” 
which gives the present time “an atmosphere of deeply felt freedom and possibility.” 

—W.V.D. 


Cf.: Item 240. 


General | 
310. Larrabee, Harold. A. The Varieties of Black Experience, NEQ, 43:4, Dec. 1970, 
638-645 (rev.-art.). Two racial issues confront Americans today: “can the desired end 
[of equality with dignity] be achieved ‘within the system’ in a reasonable time?” and 
what is the role of the black in his own liberation? Both Malcolm X (The Man and 
His Times, ed. and introduction, John Henrik Clarke, Macmillan, 1960) and Eldridge 
Cleaver (Soul on Ice, introduction, Maxwell Geismar, McGraw-Hill, 1968) reveal bitter 
conflict with the white enemy in their search for black self-identity. Although they 
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deny hating the white man, they admit. viewing him. as less than human. As portrayed 
by D. L. Lewis (King: A Critical Biography, Praeger, 1970) Martin Luther King 
was admired by white men for his gradualism and spurned by blacks who saw his 
compromises as defeats. However, Floyd McKissick (Three-Fifths of a Man, Mac- 
millan, 1969) still advocates bringing American practices into line with American ideals 
by such means as expanding the powers ‘of the Supreme Court and destroying white 
monopoly of the professions. l l l —E.A.B. 


311, Peck, David’ R. “The oe of Apology” The 1 Recent Reevaluation of Literature 
of the Thirties, Sc&Soc, 32:4, Fall 1968, 371-382. In the last ten years publishers, 
historians, anthologists, critics, and memoirists have been rediscovering and reevaluat- 
ing the American literature of the 30’s. Unfortunately, a balanced and judicious reap- 
praisal of this extraordinary decade has been stifled by a great deal of deliberate falsi- 
fication and distortion. Because Marxist ideas and activities have. been systematically 
discredited in this country since. 1940, and because many writers now adopt the formal- 
ist assumption that literature is somehow. free of the concerns of society, most of the 
recent reevaluations of the 30’s have completely neglected or significantly underrated the 
extent to which Marxism influenced, and -at times dominated, the -intellectual and 
literary activities of such authors as Edmund Wilson and John Dos Passos. —J.F.A. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 
William Modisane 

312. Coste, Jean. The Masks. of Modisane, WLWE, No. 19, Apr. 1971, 45-54 
(Trans. Judith H. McDowell, from -Jean Coste, Modisane et les masques, Presénce 
Africaine, No. 65, Ist Qt. 1968, 122-131): Modisane, the black South African writer, 
suffers from misiinderstanding on the part of both black and white critics for what they 
see as his “escapism.” Yet “the.quality of. his work is undeniable.” It conveys certain 
themes and preoccupations deeply imbedded in him: the humiliation of his father and 
hence all blacks; the isolation the black man, particularly the intellectual, experiences 
that is made more poignant by love; the response to violence by a kind of self- 
annihilation through sexual frenzy that allows “forgetfulness and symbolic vengeance”; 
and most important “the game of disguises.” In his life (e.g., his use of the name 
“Bloke” instead of William), in his autobiography (Blame Me on History) and other 
writings, and in his interest in acting as provocation and psychodrama, Modisane sees 
the disguise as a literary weapon in the struggle of black against white. In this form 
of protest through satire Modisane is joined by other South African writers, whose 
work transcends most of black South African literature limited as it is to the level 
of ເເນມ f . , , | —J.B.S. 


D a’ 

313. Thorpe, Michael. English in Nigeria, LHY, 11:1, 1970, 39-52. For a century 
everyone in Nigeria spoke, or aspired to speak, some English. Because of this, several 
varieties can be distinguished: (1) Distorted English, which is spoken or written by the 
many wanting to use English, but for whom the need outran their assimilative capacity; 
(2) Pidgin English, a dialectal English free of the false emulation and compromise that 
characterizes the distorted variety; and (3) Creative English, a sophisticated yet. idio- 
syncratic literary usage that is free of the faults of Distorted English but still too 
eccentric to be regarded as Standard English. Tutuola’s novels provide interesting 
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examples of coinages, while Okara’s show his attempts to wed English to the speech 
patterns of his native Ijaw language. —R.C.P. 


CANADA __ E 


Elizabeth Brewster 


314. Brewster, Elizabeth. Chronology of Summer, HAB, 21:1, Win. 1970, 34-39. 
[The poems included in the author’s Passage of Summer (Ryerson, 1969) have been 
unclear to some readers. A chronology of the poems, which were written over a 24- 
year period, and brief biographical information may help to clear up some questions 
concerning the poetry.] , , —MLR. 


Don Gutteridge 
315, Gutteridge, Don. Riel: Historical Man or Literary Symbol? HAB, 21:3, Sum. 
1970, 3-15. [In answering Lacey’s critical view (Edge, 9, Sum. 1969, 130-135) the 
author explains his use of history in his poem Riel: A Poem for Voices (Fiddlehead, 
1968). Lacey’s two main criticisms are that (1) Riel’s life has nothing to do with the 
present French-English problem as stated in the poem, and (2) the bias in the treatment 
of historical fact is not allowable. [Gutteridge believes that historical elements are a part 
of man’s common corpus and can well serve as symbolic and metaphorical elements in 
literature. Riel in the poem is transmuted into poetic metaphor, and bias in poetry is 
an essential part of art.] —M.R. 


Dorothy Livesay 
316. Gibbs, Jean. Dorothy Livesay and the Transcendentalist Tradition, HAB, 21:2, 
Sp. 1970, 24-39. Livesay’s poetry combines the elements of Thoreau’s transcendental- 
ism and Lawrence’s metaphysics. The conflict between these two’ worlds can best be 
seen in selections from her Selected Poems. Poems from The Unquiet Bed generally 
reflect a union with nature, though.the same conflict continues to resolve itself in the 
poems in Plainsongs. Her approach is simplistic rather than complex with a display 
of another conflict—-that of communication with nature and between individuals. —-M.R. 


GUIANA 


Wilson Harris 
317. Gowda, H. H. Anniah. Wilson Harris’s TUMATUMARL LHY, 11:1, 1970, 
- 31-38. A solid novel of Guianese life and a very real advance in the art of the novel, 
Tumatumari (Faber, 1968), or “sleeping rocks,” illustrates Harris’s theory about the 
“novel of persuasion.” Divided into five books and held together by the central’ charac- 
ter, Prudence, the novel explores in a Joycean stream-of-consciousness technique the 
rich texture of Guianese life, geography, myth, and history. Harris stresses the tension 
of individuals, great and small, as it is worked out inwardly and outwardly on an 
accepted and inevitable plane of society. l ~—R.C.P. 


INDIA 


Kushwant Singh 
318. (Transcribers and editors) Fisher, Marlene, and Robert McDowell. Kushwant 
Singh on Language and Literature, WLWE, No. 18, Nov. 1970, 27-32. [The article 
contains a dialogue between. Singh and a group of American professors which took 
place in New Delhi (Sum. 1970).] Singh comments on such Anglo-Indian and Indian 
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writers as H. L. Myers (The River and the Flood), Raja Rao (The Serpent and the Rope) 
and Prem Chand; on the course of the English language in present-day India; on the 
sense of being trapped that most Indians writing in English feel, on the financial bene- 
fits to Indian writers of writing for American magazines, on the (limited) extent to 
which Indians know of their epics, on the rivalry between Hindi and Indo-English 
writers, on the didacticism of Indian literature; and on his own novel-in-progress for 
Grove Press, which he titles (in desperation) “A Fucking Man’s Guide to Delhi’; ete. 

—J.B.S. 


Fiction 


319. Mukherjee, Meenakshi. Awareness of Audience in Indo-Anglian Fiction, Quest, 
No. 52, Jan.-Mar. 1967, 37-40. That many Indian novelists are aware of a Western 
audience is shown in four ways: (1) a tendency to explain too much, especially in cul- 
tural matters; (2) a fondness for describing Indian festivals and colorful social cere- 
monies; (3) a tendency to project familiar Indian stereotypes and stock themes; 
(4) a compulsion to take a specific stand about the impact of the West on India. 
Although these tendencies are not applicable to all Anglo-Indian fiction, critics should 
concentrate on judging how awareness of audience affects the artistic expression of these 
writers. —R.A.R. 


General 


320. Alphonso, Karkala, John B. Indo-English Criticism: Being a Selection in a Larger 
BibHography of Indo-English Literature, WLWE, No. 18, Nov. 1970, 7-26. The 
imposition of English by the British upon Indians to create a docile administrative class 
led also “to the moulding of Indian national awareness and revolutionary temper” and 
to a considerable body of creative literature in Indo-English. But “except for the 
pioneering work [of] K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar,” Indo-English literary criticism has not 
been outstanding. Few such works discuss Indo-English literature, more discuss British 
or American, and most discuss literature written in the three classical and 16 modern 
Indian languages. [“A Check-list of Critical Works in English by Indian Writers” 
follows.] —J.B.S. 


IRELAND 


Samuel Beckett 
321. Mood, John J. “The Personal System”—-Samuel Beckett's WATT, PMLA, 86:2, 
Mar, 1971, 255-265. The novel portrays the protagonist in the midst of a world which 
has crumbled. Watt attempts to solace and comfort himself by constructing logically 
complete.and correct mental systems which constitute a third of the novel. A close 
eXamination uncovers enough unobtrusive but real flaws (omissions, incorrect items) 
in these series and combinations to support the conclusion that the mistakes are 
deliberate. Thus, Watt’s attempts at an internal personal system are as unreliable as 
the external world. . —P.G.D. 
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oe of English Studies was founded in 1948: ‘by ber of the University of 
Colorado Department of English: The editorial offices are at the University of “Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Ilinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year on'a monthly: basis from September - through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule’ At present’ approximately 1,100 journals are screened for .articlés dealing 
with “American and English literature, World literature in: English and related lan- . 
guages, and English language. These ‘articles: are, abstracted by. volunteer. contributors 
and field editors, including abstracters from Abstracts of cone ‘Studies, RILM 
Abstracts, ‘and other sources. 
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` Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article as concisely as ວງລ | 
and without editorial bias. They state the thesis, express the method of development, 
and point to the major implications drawn by the articles, Any subject mentioned in , 
the abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended-as a 
quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considera a ບວ 
for the original. 


` Format 
Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers, titles of articles and all works; and words, 
parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear -in boldface type. No italics 
are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type. In order 
to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other items, such 
as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are used only to 
indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way peculiar to. 
an author. Reference to. the source of the article immediately follows the article title, , 


the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations of journals abstracted 
in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not ` 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 

theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, - 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and central religious works, such as the ~ 
Bible are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the ‘ten monthly 
indexes, but also includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the 
articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which . 
appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, 

with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of 
all primary literary works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. , 
The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 

indexes at some future date. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief © 
Abstracts of English Studies 

Department of: English 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Categories 
Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in -which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author’s Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and 
General. 


GENERAL’ 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 


General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) | 
General IH. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 


General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore) 


ENGLISH 
English I, Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
English 11. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose) 
English III. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Ango-Latin) 
English IV. Renaissance [to 1660] 
‘English V. Restoration and Enlightenment 
English VI. Romantic 
English VH. Victorian 
English VII. Modern 
English IX. General 


AMERICAN 
American I. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
American H. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose) 
-American II. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American V. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American VI. Twentieth Century 
American VII, General 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include ail 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 192] . 
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GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES , 


Literary Theory 

322. Harrison, James. Literature and the “Language Really Used by Men,” CE, 32:6 
Mar. 1971, 640-651. Styles of language may be “restricted” or “elaborated”—1to use 
the terms of Basil Bernstein, contemporary philosopher. “A restricted code . . . is ຂ 
language variety employed by members of a social group, large or small, to converse 
with one another” while the “elaborated code” “is characterized by a more formal anc 
exacting exercise of language.” Literature usually operates within the “elaborate code,” 
although it sometimes retains “the directness and the virility required to enter into, enact, 
and shape as well as to analyze a living relationship or emotional crisis—functions 
which are more normally the preserve of a restricted code.” —E.F.H. 


323. Thorpe, James. Writers at Work: The Creative Process and Our View of Arf, 
HLQ, 30:3, May 1967, 195-206. It is an old and ingrained assumption that art is awe- 
some or divinely inspired; yet the majority of writers since the 17th century have 
disciplined themselves to writing as to a profession or trade. Revisions of their pub- 
lished works by writers suggest an unorthodox view of the integrity and autonomy of 
the work of art. If art is seen as a human rather than a divine activity, we can enjoy 
it without awe or obligation. A main implication for librarians and scholars is that 
understanding of a literary work depends on knowing facts about its creation and 
revision. —P.E. 


Literature and Society 
324. Booker, Christopher. Candet in Medio Litterarum Mundo Prelum Universitatis 
‘Oxoniensis [It Shines Brightly in the Central World of Letters of Oxford University |, 
Esquire, 76:1, July 1971, 100-103, 26, 28. “Almost certainly the largest non-state 
publishing house in the world,” the Oxford University Press, founded almost four 
centuries ago, has become an institution, something like the British Empire as thet 
used to be. Its editors, proofreaders, and authors constitute a distinguished list of names, 
and its efficiency is astounding. Almost 600 titles a year come from the firm’s autonc- 
mous New York branch, which is one of five. The O.U.P. is a living link with a 
distinguished, calmer, saner, and civilized past. —J.S.P. 


Prosody 
325. Thiesmeyer, John. Problems in the Application of Linguistic Systems to the Study 
of Versification, Venture, 6:2, Sum. 1970, 24-33. Two of the major branches of modern 
linguistics, the Trager-Smith system and the Chomsky, which work on generative and 
transformational grammars, far from helping to review and stabilize prosodic studies, 
have instead fallen into the same pitfalls and misconceptions which have beset tke 
accentuaLsyllabic discipline during all of its history. The linguistic and more especialy 
the non-linguistic prosodists “must reexamine the natures of verse and of their analyt- 
ical systems.” —W.J.E. 


Research Methods and Resources 
326. Carlson, Gary. Literary Works in Machine-Readable Form, C&H, 1:3, Jan. 1967, 
75-102. [This is basically a list of literary works being studied by computer, of persons 
to contact for further information, of the status of each project (completed or epa- 
tinuing), and the nature of each project. Purpose of the compilation is to avo:d 
“unnecessary duplication of effort . . . in creating machine-readable texts.” The namas 
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_of persons to contact for fuller information are keyed by number to each project. Many 
authors writing in English (too many tor listing here) are among those being studied.] 
—J.S.P. 


327.. Directory of Scholars Active, C&H, 1:5, May 1967, 178-241. Computer-involved 
projects currently under way in this country and abroad include A Computer Analysis 
of Style, especially that of Johnson and his contemporaries (Michigan State); a Stylistic 
Study of James Thomson’s THE SEASONS (UCLA), A Hawthorne Concordance (Texas 
Technica] College); „A Computer-Aided Concordance to THE ANGLO-SAXON 
POETIC RECORDS (NYU), the University of Colorado Concordance Project, and a 
Shakespeare Concordance (University of Munster, Germany). [The foregoing i is intended 
as a brief, random sampling of projects under way in 1967 as reported in this directory] 

~—J.S.P. 


328. Forte, Allen. The Programming Language SNOBOL3: An Introduction, Cé&H, 
1:5, May 1967, 157-163. This string-oriented symbolic language is a development of 
the first SNOBOL, invented in 1962 at the Bell Telephone Laboratories and used for 
research in linguistics among other things. By examining the principles of SNOBOLS3, 
the humanistic scholar may decide whether he wishes to learn it. [A brief biblography 
is appended.] ——J.S.P. 


329, Heller, Jack, and George W. Logemann. PL/I: A Programming Language for 
Humanistic Research, C&H, 1:2, Nov. 1966, 19-27. Because many kinds of computers 
exist today, and each has its own language, engineers add to the complexity each time 
they develop a new machine. A number of compiler languages have been developed 
(e.g. Fortran, Cobol, Algol, Comit, SNOBOL, Nuspeak, Syman, etc.); Comit and 
SNOBOL are linked with. linguistic studies for translation of human languages by 
machine. A new language, PL/I, designed for versatility, compactness, decreased 
human error, and less time needed for programming is expected to facilitate scholarly 
research. ——J.S.P. 


330. Lieb, Irwin C. The ACLS Program for Computer Studies in the Humanities: Notes 
on Computers and the Humanities, C&H, 1:1, Sept. 1966, 7-11. In its third year of 
providing fellowships for computer studies in the humanities, the American Council of 
Learned Studies is interested in exploring the use of computers for humanitarian studies, 
particularly in discovering new uses for computers in this regard. “Not likely to receive 
fellowship support” are projects involving the making of concordances, word-counts, 
comparison of vocabularies, etc., for the study of style or influence. Perhaps computers 
can be used eventually in examining “ideas, themes, events, . . . insights, appraisals, 
and appreciation.” ——J.S.P 


331. Condon, Thomas J. Computers, Traditional Scholarship, and the ACLS, C&H, 
1:4, Mar. 1967, 123-126. Among the 25 scholars aided since 1964 by the ACLS pro- 
gram of fellowships and grants-in-aid have been some involving traditional scholarship 
in language, literature, and linguistics; now the ACLS looks forward to aiding research 
in the humanities involving computers. To help establish “a mechanism to make known 
and available to scholars and their professional organizations the computer capabilities 
for bibliographical control,” a Bibliographic Data Processing Center has been established, 
in conjunction with the Institute for Computer Research in the Humanities at N.Y.U., 
under a three-year grant from IBM; one of its tasks “is to survey horizontally the state 
of bibliographical needs in the humanities.” Also under way is the Center’s Journal 
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Editors project, studying some 30 journals associated with the Societies, to learn how 
computers may assist interdisciplinary studies. Author-prepared abstracts of studies 
published after Jan. 1, 1967, will be published. - —JS.P. 


332. Wishy, Bernard W. The New Center for Research at the University of Pennsyk 
vania, C&H, 1:3, Jan. 1967, 73-74. The newly established Center for Computer- 
Oriented Research in the Humanities and Social Sciences plans, among other things, 
to “publish periodic indexes of all known workin the humanities . , . using computers,” 
its concern being “primarily scholarly, not technological.” | —J.S.P. 


333. Sands, Alyce E. MLA, ERIC, and the Future, C&H, 1:4, Mar. 1967, 113-122. 
The newly organized Educational Research Information Center (ERIC) has been 
designed by the Modern Language Association to handle the flood of bibliographical 
information caused by the proliferation of scholarly writing. At present, ERIC 15 
limited to work in education, using 12 clearinghouses for data, with additional ones 
planned; one, at the Center for Applied Linguistics, deals with linguistics. “Research 
on microfiche is the end product.” A similar system is designed for English—but 
pedagogy only; perhaps eventually, however, a retrieval information system may be 
established “for scholarship in languages and literature.” MLA/ERIC is but the begin- 
ning. —J.S.P. 


334. Computer Programs Used to Solve Humanistic Problems, C&H, 1:2, Nov. 1966, 
39-55. [Information is given for a considerable number of computer-involved studies, 
including some about authors writing in English; the names and addresses of persons 
to be contacted for further information are supplied.] —J.S.P. 


335. Urdang, Laurence. The Systems Designs and Devices Used to Process THE 
RANDOM HOUSE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, C&H, 1:2, 
Nov. 1966, 31-33. Although input errors occurred, and some items disappeared 
apparently forever within the computer used in producing the Random House Dic- 
tionary, use of a computer saved an enormous amount of time—about 150 man-years 
of work by file clerks and office messengers. [The technique used is explained. Mr. 
Urdang directs the Reference Department at Random House.] —J.S.P. 


Theory of Criticism 
336. Fort, Keith. Form, Authority, and the Critical Essay, CE, 32:6, Mar. 1971, 629- 
639. Contemporary critical essays assume an inflexible form which is essentially 
“tyrannical.” For example, the sine qua non for an essay is the necessity to find a 
thesis: “only those ideas are acceptable that can be proved.” The critic must then 
assume the role of “transcendent authority” to convince his audience that he has found 
the key to a work. In developing his thesis, the critic “must not too openly violate 
our expectations of what reality should be”; therefore, he must assume an impersonal 
“scientific” role to stress the reasonableness of his argument. In contrast to this 
authority-orientation of criticism is the possibility of writing criticism that elicits 
“participation in exploration rather than respect for authority.” Thus “process criticism” 
would constantly reexamine its “assumptions during the course” of an essay. —E.F.H. 


337. Spears, Monroe K. The Newer Criticism, Shen, 21:3, Sp. 1970, 110-137. Among 
the more responsible reactions to the New Criticism are Kermode’s and Frye’s. Although 
very different from each other, they maintain continuity with the New Criticism but 
then move on to explore new approaches and perspectives. Kermode adopts attitudes 
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first expressed by Edmund Wilson in Axel’s Castle (1931); Kermode believes that the 
New Criticism, with its romantic-symbolist affinities, slights history and reason. For 
Frye the New Criticism fails to recognize properly the poet “as prophet of the imagina- 
tion” in a Blakean sense. Kermode and Frye represent in many ways “necessary 
advances over the position of most New Critics.” L. B.H. 


a LANGUAGE 7 
History 


338. Stur, G. A. The Icelandic Infinitive in -i, TPS, 1962, 40-50. Historical data 
indicate that modern infinitives in -i are a regular formation, according to the structure 
of the verb in Icelandic and in other Germanic languages. These special forms of the 
present (I) and the preterite (II) infinitive coincide with the 3rd person singular and 
plural present and preterite of the subjunctive mood, and are found in verbs that have 
other forms for infinitives I and II in -u, formed from the 3rd person plural of the 
present and preterite of the indicative mood. Although the appearance of the Icelandic 
infinitive in -i is directly conditioned by the factors of syntax, the appearance of. these 
forms in Icelandic, and of similar forms in other Germanic languages, is determined by 
morphological factors. ene LG 


V. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 


339. Heilman, R. B; Dramas of Money, Shen, 21:4, Sum. 1970, 20-33. DEIN າ 
the money-theme tend to belong to the categories of satire and: melodrama, though 
there is a fair amount of generic diversity. The theme appears less often in tragedy, 
its best treatment being found perhaps in Tolstoy’s The Power of Darkness; works such 
as Lillo’s London Merchant and Odets’s Golden Boy fait as tragedy because the authors 
schematize moral problems. All plays on the money-theme hint at the morality play. 
George Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight bears resemblance to Everyman, which seems 
to be the progenitor of many plays. Intensity of satiric treatment is marked by Jonson’s 
Volpone at one end and Diirrenmatt’s The Visit at the other. Measured against them, 
Odets’s Awake and Sing appears sentimental. and Lillian Hellman’s The Little. Foxes 
oversimplified. The more complex satires are earlier, e.g. Henry. Becque’s The Vuk 
tures and Farnk Wedekind’s The າ of Keith. —L.B.H. 


Fiction 
340. Blondel, Jacques. On “Metaphysical Prisons,” DUJ, 63: 2, “Mar. 1971, 133-138. 
In an age of order and optimism, ‘Gothic literature seems to have been a means for 
people to. gratify their need for horror by turning toward the dark recesses of the mind. 
This concern with “metaphysical prisons” indicates a dissatisfaction with contemporary 


culture, “a. thought-sickness specific to itself,” and a rejection of the rationality of the 
ape. r =A. B: F. 


341. Irvine, Peter L. The “Witness” Point of View in Fiction, SAQ, | 69: Z; Sp. 1970, 
217-225. The indirect method of the “witness” in fiction, which involves.the narrator 
as both observer of and participant in the hero’s fate, is effective because 01 the greater 
freedom it provides the author compared to other first-person methods. Among the 
most significant examples of the method are novels by: cere Conrad, Ford Madox 
Ford, Dai and Warren. a R. P. 
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Poetry 
342. Matthews, Jack. Poetry as the Act of Language, OUR, 12, 1970, 5-15. Language 
is the symbolic tool with which we make sense out of the world; poetry is the essential 
act of language because the poet organizes new groups of words carrying new meanings 
“that have not been fully available to us before.” ` —D.B.S. 


343. Montgomery, Marion. Ceremony and the Regional Spirit, SHR, 5:1, Win. 1971, 
25-29. A poet must use and, by a “discriminating reverence,” transcend the local, in 
a regional spirit as distinct from a provincial attitude. Maturity demands ceremony, 
“the acting out of form whereby we move out of our natural provincialism. . . . [and] 


acknowledge with ມເ) the existence’ of that which is separate from ‘the self.” 
—S.M.A.W. 


Humor and Satire 
344. ກຕ David. An Animadversion Upon Spoof, MQ, 8:3, Sp. 1967, 239-246. 
“Spoof is a unique genre.” It is not satire, comedy, or camp. Rather, it is satire without 
purpose, comedy without catharsis, and camp without joy. Spoof is objectionable as an 
artistic technique, because it denies value in anything, including the philosophical thesis 


from which it stems. Nevertheless, it does exist, and so, is dishonest. ----]3.(/. 
ENGLISH 

I. ມມມ 
i ້ History 


345, ະ H. L. On the Notion of Continuity in English Language and Literature, 
Arts, 5, 1968, 5-15. In his classic essay, On the Continuity of English Prose from 
Alfred to More and His School (EETS, 1932), R. W. Chambers traced the development 
of English prose from King Alfred’s cultured contributions through those of the many 
competent writers of The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and he established its continuity by 
connecting it to the living tradition of the English pulpit and More. English civilization 
is still animated by the spirit deriving from Anglo-Saxon literature, “an all-important 
section of a continuing stream.” In The Movement of English Prose (Longman’s, 1966, 
I. A. Gordon discusses Germanic origin of vocabulary as well as pattern of stress in 
words and sentences. The use of coordination and parataxis is considered along with 
the segmentation of English sentences into word-groups. The term “tradition” would 
serve the history of English prose better than eee which oversimplifies the 
extreme ພເ of the ມ on າ —-M.H, 


Ci: Item 351. 


Ca 


M. THEMES AND TYPES ` 


" Subjects , 
346. avin, Harry. “Paradises, Heavenly and Earthly, HLQ, 29:4, Aug. 1966, 305-324. 
Because they can formulate their mystic experience, poets have made visions of paradise 
available. Dante’s is the-greatest conception and synthesis; the framework of his poem 
is coextensive with the cosmic system. Hell is matter, accessible to description. Para- 
dise is form, supersensory, dazzling. Paradise as a garden is the Ur-myth of mankind. 
Dante’s poem comprehends both past and future, terrestrial and celestial paradise, and 
the happy ending of the coming of God’s kingdom gives a cyclic movement in harmony 
with the music of the spheres. Milton’s vision lacks the middle stage, intensifying the 
polar opposition between heaven and hell, and emphasizing, too, the paradise on earth, 
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and the importance of man’s inner state. He found it easier to depict the fields of 
darkness. Bunyan’s practical guide-book ends in a conventionally gilded Celestial City. 
To Spenser, Paradise appears as an ambush of delights forbidden to his virtuous knights. 
From this it is not far to visions of a Fool’s Paradise. In the Enlightenment the idea 
of Paradise as a place received rough skeptical treatment, for instance from Gibbon. 
And then vision returned to a garden, a terrestrial paradise, motivating the explorers. 
Eden is always set apart in space (more difficult today) or in time. Making it close and 
accessible makes it lose its luster. Visions of paradise, though static and out of time, 
have animated the history of the world we know. —P.B. 


Poetry 
347. Bernhardt-Kabisch, Ernest. The Epitaph and the Romantic Poets: A Survey, 
HLQ, 30:2, Feb. 1967, 113-146. Two peaks in the production of literary epitaphs in 
Engiand are in the first half of the 17th and the second half of the 18th centuries. 
Most strictly literary epitaphs appeared in the Romantic period. Burns and Cowper 
produced both humorous and serious epitaphs; William Mason was something of a 
professional epitaphist; like Johnson and Goldsmith, Gray also wrote epitaphs, balanc- 
ing Gothic morbidity with classical restraint. Wordsworth published his Essay upon 
Epitaphs in 1810; various older contemporaries of his specialized in epitaphs, and Scott, 
Byron, and Lamb wrote them. But it is among the Lake Poets that epitaph-writing 
acquires poetic significance: Southey and Coleridge both made substantial contributions. 
The interest in epitaphs is marked in literary magazines and collections of churchyard 
verse, and there was a critical context as well as source books like William Camden’s 
Remaines ... concerning Britaine (1605), or John Weever’s Antient Funeral Monu- 
ments (1631, reissued 1767). Addison and Johnson are among those who wrote on 
epitaphs. The form virtually disappeared shortly after 1810. a —P.B. 


IW. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 


348. Smithers, G. V. The Geats in BEOWULF, DUJ, 63: 2, Mar. 1971, 87-103. 
Historical, philological, and literary evidence makes untenable the suggestion of: Mrs. 
J. E. Leake (The Geats of Beowulf, U. of Wisconsin, 1967) that the Geatas are the 
Getae of classical antiquity and that they are a literary fiction rather than a specific 
people. —A.B.F. 


Middle English 
349. Schulz, H. C. A Middle English Manuscript Used as Printers Copy, HLQ, 29:4, 
Aug. 1966, 325-336. One of the Huntington Library’s four Ms texts of the medieval 
English poem Prick of Conscience is distinguished by ink and plummet markings in 
the margins, and was probably 16th-century printer’s copy.. But no printed versions 
were thought to have survived, until a bock in the library was found to contain Part 
IV of the Ms. Not only did the printer taxe the customary editorial liberties with the 
text, but because the part was printed seperately, allusions to the following part were 
deleted. The markings indicate alterations made by the compositor in the process of 
printing, the difficuities of setting up the type with proper disposition of English rubrics, 
and attempts to meet the typographic tastes of the period. The printer had cheap 
paper, but the earlier scribe had other advantages: red ink for emphasis, for instance. 
The book is listed under STC No. 3360, and was printed by Robert Wyer, probably 
between 1524 and 1536, not 1550 as suggested in the STC. ~—P.B. 
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350. Carter, John. The Caxton Ovid, BC, 20:1, Sp. 1971, 7-18. Through the gener- 
osity of Eugene B. Power, the first part of the Ms of Caxton’s translation of Ovid 
(sold at Sotheby’s in 1966) has been reunited with the second part in Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. ` —G.T.T. 


351. Dobson, E. J. Middle English Lengthening in Open Syllables, TPS, 1962, 124- 
148. Little can be said today about ME lengthening in open syllables. John Wallis 
recognized the general principle in the 17th century, and in the first (1653) and second 
(1699) edition of his Grammatica Lingure Anglicanæ explained why final e in English 
monosyllables like take shows the length of the preceding vowel. The great philolo- 
gists of the 19th century, whose historical knowledge of the language was more accurate, 
worked out details of the process more carefully, explaining the change in vowel 
length from OE to ME. Still, certain features of the process seem curious. In fact, 
consonant as well as vowel length may be involved. —J.L.G. 


Cf.: Item 626. 


General 


352. Forbes, Thomas R. Medical Lore in the Bestiaries, MedH, 12:3, July 1968, 245- 
253. The bestiary is “a progressively specialized composition that began in the fifth 
century or earlier with the almost legendary Physiologus and that eventually, probably 
by the end of the 16th century, had ceased to be produced.” The prominence of crea- 
tures from the bestiary in medieval heraldry, architecture, art, and literary allusion 
demonstrates that it appealed to educated as weil as popular minds. If the broad 
influence of the bestiary in art and literature is admitted, it is safe to assume that the 
bestiary may also have, been an influential element in popular medicine. —R.A.R. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Francis Bacon 


353. Patrick, J. Max. Hawk versus Dove: Francis Bacon’s Advocacy of a Holy War 
by James I against the Turks, SLImag, 4:1, Apr. 1971, 159-171. In the unfinished 
Advertisement Touching an Holy Warre, Bacon argues for a war in terms that are 
piously idealistic and ruthlessly practical. Although he was in disgrace at the time, 
Bacon continued to serve his king and country and tried to rehabilitate himself. The 
work provides a warning to the king and offers a solution to the threat of a breech 
between crown and Parliament. Bacon shows how an issue can be treated with toler- 
ance and fairness, and he balances his arguing for war with humanistic concerns. 
—-A.E.W. 


354, Farrington, Benjamin. Francis Bacon after His Fall, SLImag, 4:1, Apr. 1971, 
143-158. Contrary to the idea that Bacon spent his last years in disgrace, evidence shows 
that after his dismissal from office in 1621 he had five years for contemplation and 
writing. In the works written during these years, Bacon stressed that science is not 
the master of man unless, through intellectual pride, scientists obstruct divine will. 
Bacon’s greatest work, De Augmentis Scientiarum, concerns the ethics of science, 
distinguishing between man, with his rational soul, and animal. All Bacon’s writings 
have one goal: encouraging what we might be if we put first things first. —A.EW. 


355. Bierman, Judah. NEW ATLANTIS Revisited, SLImag, 4:1, Apr. 1971, 121-141. 
Scholars have seen that this work 15 relevant in several ways to today’s world. The 
utopian tale is a myth of human possibility and both a commitment to the idea of 
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progress and a questioning of the relationship between autonomous power and social 
responsibility. New Atlantis claims that man can remake his world. through science. 
The work emphasizes Bacon’s belief that secular learning should not undermine church 
or state, but should reinforce them, and it proposes that decisions about the uses ‘of: 
knowledge be made by the pueg collaboration of a moral elite.” —A.E.W. 
356. Wallace, Kari R. Chief Guides for the Study of Bacon’s Beeches: SLImag, A: i, 
Apr. 1971, 173-188. Bacon’s rhetorical categories can be applied to his own speeches. 
His speech Upon the Motion of Subsidy can be looked at.from four aspects: purpose, 
occasion, subject matter, including condition of speaker. and audience, and method. 
Such an analysis underscores Bacon’s insistence on “Insinuative Reason,” where reason 
and imagination combine to aes an intelligible whole. . . —AEW. 


357. McNamee, Maurice B. Bacon’s Inductive Method and Humanistic Grammar, 
SLImag, 4:1, Apr. 1971, 81-106. Juan Luis Vives, a Spanish educator of the Renais- 
sance, anticipated Bacon’s insistence on first-hand observation of nature. In 1522 Vives 
began teaching at Corpus Christi College, advocating a broad base of knowledge directed 
toward perfecting the individual and helping mankind. Like Vives, Bacon was anti- 
scholastic and applied the methods of the humanist-grammarian to the observations. 
of nature, going directly to.the “text” of nature to ດເຍ what was there. —A.E. W. 


358, Sessionis, “William A. Francis Bacon jad the Negative ຫ RenP, 1970, 1-9.. 
Bacon’s.most valued contribution to science-——‘‘use of the negative instance”—1is widely 
recognized. Less observed is his use of it on three distinct levels: “the scientific, the 
rhetorical, and the cosmic or mythic.” Bacon’s comments on the principle of exclusion 
to achieve “scientific discovery” are frequent.. Aphorisms and his famous emblematic 
“Idols” are his chief rhetorical devices to achieve definition by negation. The mythic 
“ramifications of the negative” are best illustrated by Bacon’s preoccupation with the’ 
mythic implications of Cupid (or Eros). —E.F.H. 


359. Steadman, John M. Beyond Hercules: Bacon and the Scientist as Hero, SLimag, 
4:1, Apr. 1971, 3-47. Bacon extols the 17th-century scientist by placing him in the 
heroic tradition. His argument adapts heroic commonplaces to the end of deliberative 
rhetoric in order to emphasize the nobility of nature and the advancement of learning 
as a voyage of discovery. Bacon combines. the “idea of Philanthropy with the heroism 
of truth to eulogize the scientist as benefactor.” Bacon’s followers came to praise him 
in the terms he had established for the scientific hero. as ,,.. —AE.W. 


360. Vickers, Brian. Bacon’s Use of Theatrical Imagery, SLImag, 4:1, Apr. 1971, 189- 
226. Bacon’s use of theatrical imagery can be compared to traditional categories of 
imagery and to the basic nature of metaphor. He generally used theatrical metaphor 
for personal and specific consideration as against general reflection. His metaphors 
are neutral in tone. Although he does not adopt a wider cosmic purpose, his use of 
theatrical imagery reveals a detailed knowledge of the theater. He responds most to 
the image of the audience as a group, a symbol of human unity. , —A.E.W, : 


361. Warhaft, Sidney. The Providential Order in Bacon’s New Philosophy, ‘SLImag: 
4:1, Apr. 1971, 49-64. Bacon believed in ‘the doctrine of providence and accepted the 
idea of chance ‘and the belief in an ultimate overall order in creation. He saw his new 
philosophy as fulfilling divine obligation to exercise free will and to use nature. for 
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human improvement. Although essentially more secular than sacral, Bacon nonethe- 
less still needed and accepted the notion of divine order and was never as naturalistic 
as was Descartes. —A.E.W. 


362. Whitaker, Virgil.K. Francesco Patrizi and Francis Bacon, SLimag, 4:1, Apr. 
1971, 107-120. The Italian educator Patrizi (1529-1597) was: probably. an influence on 
Bacon; although a lesser one than Bernardino Telesio. In his Neo-platonism Patrizi is 
the antithesis to Bacon, but in his belief in a philosophy. of encyclopedic range -he is 
like Bacon. Patrizi’s’ criticism: of Aristotle and fondness for Plato are reflected in 
Bacon. l ; —A.E.W. 


363. Wiley, Margaret L. Francis ລມ Induction and/or Rhetoric, SLimag, 4:1, 
Apr. 1971, 65-79: The term “inductive” does not signify what Bacon meant by his 
method of ‘truth-seeking: “rhetorical” is ຂ more accurate term. Rhetoric involved both 
the imagination and reason, and through a “rhetoric of works”. man could tap God’s 
creation to improve mankind. Bacon’s rhetoric is shown by his attack on the misuse 
of words by schcolmen and by his use of movement and action when describing his 
methodology. Eas —A.E.W. 


‘William Bakiwin 

364. Kinsman, Robert'S. A LAMENTABLE OF KYNG EDWARD THE wm, HLG, 
29: 2, Feb. 1966, 95-108. In borrowing what was thought to be Skelton’s “oracion” 

concerning King Edward IV for A Myrroure for Magistrates, Baldwin used defective 
Versions and inserted séven revamped lines of his own; unknown to him, a more 
accurate Ms was available, in the possession of John Stowe. A second Ms, owned by 
Miss Richardson Currer, became known when Alexander Dyce edited Skelton in the 
19th century. Another was located in 1907, but its version was not printed until 1939. 
Both printed and Ms traditions go back in origin, via defective and lost Mss, to a hypo- 
thetical lost original. The attribution of the poem to Stowe is not conclusive, but no 
better candidate is available. The article reproduces the Currer/Corning version, now 
at the Corning Museum of Glass, accounts for the collation of Ms and printed versions, 
and concludes that the oe version should be regarded as copy text.] ——P.B. 


me ee , ” Arthur Broke l a 

365. Heltzel, Virgil B. A Poem by Arthur Broke, SQ, 22:1, Win. 1971, 77-78. Broke 
may be the author of some commendatory verses, in the form of two sonnets, that 
appeared in 1563 in a work translated as The Nobles. [The verses are printed.] —-A.G. 


Patrick Copland 
366. Quinn, D. B. A TEMPEST Allusion? SQ, 22:1, Win. 1971, 78. Copland’s sermon, 


Virginia’s God be Thanked ez?) contains: the phrase “inchanted Ilands” in referring 
euros i pi | | l —A.G. 


os John Cosin 
367. Mueller, Janel M. A Borrowing of Donne’s Christmas Sermon of 1621, HLQ, 
30:3, May 1967, 207-216. One of Donne’s younger contemporaries, John Cosin, paid 
Donne’s .1621 Christmas sermon the compliment of extensive verbatim or near- 
verbatim borrowing from it in his own Christmas sermon of 1651., Donne’s text was 
S 1:8, Cosin’s John 1: :9, 10; and the ene of the two sermons are similar, oe 
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Cosin’s discourse is much shorter and simpler. He lost the essence of Donne’s charac- 
teristic ideas and expression in transcribing them. —P.B. 


John Donne 


368. Gifford, William. John Donne’s Sermons on the “Grand Days,” HLQ, 29:3, May 
1966, 235-244. In the case of at least three of Donne’s sermons given on Grand Days, 
the reasons for placing them at St. Paul’s are inconclusive; it is more likely that he 
gave them at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was Divinity Reader. His terms of appointment 
required him to preach “on the Grand Dayes everie for-noone.” While Candlemas, for 
instance, involved a civic procession to St. Paul’s, it was also an important festival 
at the Inns of Court; on the Grand Days the judges and sergeants-at-law visited the 
Inns. Although guest ministers did occasionally preach, the Divinity Reader must have 
preached most of the Grand Day sermons. Three of Donne’s Candlemas sermons con- 
tain evidence indicating delivery at Lincoln’s Inn in their topics and in the audience for 
whom they appear to have been designed. —P.B. 


Cf.: Items 367 and 561. 


Nicholas Haward 


369. Soerensen, Knud. Nicholas Haward’s Translation of Seneca, HLQ, 29:3, May 
1966, 203-214. Haward’s The Line of Liberalitie (1569) is the earliest known English 
rendering of Seneca’s De beneficiis, but draws heavily on an earlier French and still 
earlier Italian borrowing, besides showing Haward’s independent style. The French 
translation was Sauveur Accaurat’s Les Sept Livres de Seneque, traitant des bienfaits. 
Avec la vie dudit Seneque. Le tout traduit de Latin en Francais, par Sauveur Accaurat 
(Paris, 1561). Haward uses almost two thirds of Accaurat’s marginal notes, and often. 
follows him closely even in expansions. The Italian. translation was Benedetto Varchi’s 
Seneca De benefizii tradotto in volgar Fiorentino (Florence, 1554). The three trans- 
lations are so similar in many passages that dependence must be assumed; close com- 
parison indicates that Accaurat used Varchi and Haward followed Accaurat, though 
not uncritically nor without consulting the original. Haward’s independence appears in 
expansion, paraphrase, moral interpretation, and elaboration on anecdotes. He tries to 
heighten effects, uses proverbial expressions, and omits passages dealing with sexual 
aberration. Haward concealed his sources, and his independent approach is another 
reason why the fact that his work is a translation of Seneca remained unknown until 
1961. —P.B. 


George Herbert 


370. McGuire, Philip C. Herbert's JORDAN H and the Plain Style, MiAca, 1:3&4, 
Sp. 1969, 69-74, In this work Herbert explains why he is discarding his earlier, elabo- 
rate writing style for the “stylistic norms of Renaissance private prayer as well as stylistic 
characteristics valued by the tradition of the classical plain style and its Renaissance 
equivalents.” Opinions drawn from Herbert’s contemporaries, Downame, Featley, and 
Parr, and from Jonson and Seneca are offered as verification of the style chosen. 
——J.M.D. 


Robert Herrick 
371. DeNeef, A. Leigh. Herrick and the Ceremony of Death, RenP, 1970, 29-39. In 
most of Herrick’s Hesperides death is rendered ceremonial: “the poet seeks . . . a 
realm of stasis, of immutability and transcendence, which will render death as more 
significant. than simply the end of the natural process.” For example, in The Funeral 
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Rites of the Rose, one of Herrick’s many poems dealing with burial instructions, “the 
beauty of the Rose is removed from the flux of nature to the static realm of poetry”; 
the rose’s death “is given added significance by the act of poetic creation which it 
inspires.” His epitaph-type poem, Upon a Child, “a carefully controlled action involving 
speaker, child, and audience, becomes its own poetic ritual,” which “by enlisting the 
reader’s participation and directing his emotional response, transforms the literal 
death into a transcendent sleep.” l ——B.F.H. 


Henry Lawes 
Cf.: Item 374. 


John Marston 


372. Finkelpearl, Philip J. John Marston’s HISTRIO-MASTIX as an Inns of Court 
Play: a Hypothesis, HLQ, 29:3, May 1966, 223-234. This work can be attributed in 
the main to Marston. In determining for whom he wrote it, the date is critical. It is 
usually thought to have appeared in the fall of 1599; however, links with his verse 
satires of 1598 and topical allusions suggest the previous year, though not earlier than 
the act of Feb. 9, 1598, against rogues and vagabonds. If the play was written before 
the Children of Paul’s began their second period of operation in the fall of 1599, it 
may have been staged at the Middle Temple, where Marston resided from 1595 to about 
1606. Characteristics of the play, such as its huge cast and morality framework, as well 
as its topic, suggest an amateur performance before an academic audience, very likely 
lawyers. Identification of Chrisoganus with Ben Jonson provides a further link with 
the Middle Temple, where a friendly picture would be much more probable than in & 
performance by a company rivalling Jonson’s. Marston’s early career is clearer if we 
see him beginning at the Middle Temple. —P.B. 


Andrew Marvell 


373. Serio, John N. Andrew Marvell’s THE GARDEN: An Anagogic Reading, OUR, 
12, 1970, 68-76. Marvell’s poem is expressive of a transcendent world in which there 
exists the conflict between the body and the soul. This poem is different from Marvell’s 
other poems in that it is presented “as a living experience for Marvell, and, through the 
recreative act of reading, it becomes a living experience for the reader as well.” The 
poem expresses more than the sum of its parts; it expresses “a new reality, the reality 
of the imaginative, poetic vision itself, brought into being through the very act of 
creation.” Though Marvell was no mystic, the poem is visionary and finally “meta- 
physical,” not in the sense as applied to ມເ. English poetry, but in the “tra- 
ditional, ມເ sense.” —~J).B.S. 


John Milton 


374. Demaray, John 0. Milton’s COMUS: The Sequel to a Masque of Circe, HLO, 
29:3, May 1966, 245-254. A study of Henry Lawes’s masquing career reveals the possi- 
bility that Comus was written as .a- sequel to a 1630's masque. Lawes was Mliton’s 
senior in age, position, and artistic experience, and was music teacher to the Earl of 
Bridgewater's children, who took -part in the masque (Comos) written for their father. 
Aurelian Townshend’s masques (Albion’s Triumph and Tempe Restored), staged at 
court in 1632, in which Lawes took part may have given him ideas for the three scenic 
backgrounds in Comus. Albion’s Triumph involved props similar to props in Comus. 
But Tempe Restored was a stronger influence, in spectacle, the themes of some of the 
dances, and the role of Circe, said in Comus to be Comus’s mother. Tempe Restored 


ໄ - 
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was an imitation of the famous French Balet Comique de la Royne or Circe (1581), an 
attempt to unify the arts on a philosophical: basis. Lawes may have asked Milton to 
write a sequal to ຖອ when he sneg າດ in 1632, a mon after taking part 
in it. . ase P.B. 


Cf.: Items 389 and 407. A yg B i 


Sir Thomas More 


375. McKinnon, Dana G. The Marginal Glosses in More’s UTOPIA: The Charac- 
ter of the Commentator, RenP, 1970, 11-19. ‘The 194 marginal glosses. in the first 
three printings of this work were written by More’s friends, Peter Giles and Erasmus, 
with More’s approving them, making them “an integral part of the total work.” The 
glosses create a fictitious commentator whose “character is consistent throughout the 
work, a different facet of his personality dominating each book.” In Book I, -he evolves 
as a “pedantic humanist-scholar appreciating the details of a new Ms.” In Book ‘II, 
the commentator’ 5 main function is to'relate “Utopian customs‘to contemporary Euro- 
pean ones,” and thereby to point up ne satire More ວ a Throughout, the 
oes serve as ດເ % 5 >E. F. H. 


e Masi Antony Mariap ສ. ga Oa 

376. ເກ David M. Anthony Munday: Pageant Poet to the City of London, 
HLQ, 30:4, Aug. 1967, 345-368. Munday made an important contribution to Jacobean 
civic pageantry. He was fully responsible for seven lord mayor’s shows, ‘and was con- 
nected with several others, between 1602 and 1623. History, allegory, and mythology 
were, in general and for Munday, the main sources ‘of material; he also fulfilled thë 
general pattern of making pageants both instructional and complementary. ‘His con- 
céntrated use of historical material is one important contribution to the genre; he was 
aware of the need to make allegory immediately perceptible through symbol and 
costume. The dramatic device of calling historical ດຖ from their tombs 15 
ມ with ວນ ຈ . ຫິ , ແແ B. 
377. Hostey, Richard. The eee 'of FEDELE AND FORTUNIO; 1ແດ 30: 4; 
Aug. 1967, 315-330. This work has been attributed ‘to Munday by: some scholars, 
though others have suggested George Chapman and Stephen-Gosson. There is: con- 
siderable circumstantial evidence to support the original attribution to Munday by J. 
rayne COUIET in 1831, and the argumens in favor of Chapman and Gosson are weak. 
ae B. 


Sir Walter Ralegh 


378. E Pierre. Ralegh in 1596 and 1603: Three Unprinted Letters in the Hunt- 
ington Library, HLQ, 29:4, Aug. 1966,:337-345.. HM 102 contains copies of interest- 
ing Ralegh papers, a detailed narrative of the taking of Cadiz, sent probably to Arthur 
Gorges, and two letters exchanged by Ralegh and Cobham in Nov. 1603, two. weeks 
before Ralegh’s trial. The three letters [printed in the article] are thought to exist only 
in these early 17th-century. transcripts. The Cadiz letter seems to have been written 
shortly after the event, and the letters, to Cobham between July 19 and Aug. 16, and 
in ee Nov. 1603: ອກ ee at P.B. 


379.. Henze, Richard. THE COMEDY OF. ERRORS:: A Freely Binding Chain, 50 
22:1; Win..1971, 35-41. -The :gold chain, which Shakespeare substituted for the cloak 
in Plautus, becomes a symbol in Errors of social cohesion and the ordered self to be 
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found in the bonds of marriage. By the end of the play characters who want unbridled 
freedom (Adriana and Antipholus of Ephesus) or see. in isolation and -seclusion the 
fulfillment of the self (Antipholus or Syracuse) discover that true fulfillment and free- 
dom lie in those virtues which bind ‘us ‘one to another—trust, fellowship, and love. 
Significantly, the chain, unlike the cloak in Plautus, never falls into the hands of the 
prostitute. - . —A.G. 


380. Andrews, ກ C. The Double-Death of Claudius in HAMLET, RenP, 1910, 
21-27. Claudius’s death by a poisoned rapier'and by poisoned wine is not superfluous. 
Hamlet’s forcing the fatal wine down Claudius’s. throat is “a dramatically meaningful 
travesty of the rite of viaticum: the’ bestowal of Communion to one: dying or in peril 
of death.” Claudius’s “partaking of the ‘Communion’ forced upon him by his priest- 
victim serves as a final devastating reminder of the death of the spirit. Claudius is 
damned.” —E.F.H. 


381. Bolger, Stephen G.. A Logical. Note. on “Barbary,” SQ, 22:1, Win. 1971, 79-80. 
The phrase “in Barbary” from Hal’s speech to Francis (1 H. IV, ILiv.66-68) is a cor- 
ruption of-the word “Barbara,” the mnemonic name for a particular kind of syllogism. 
Hal cape his nonsensical logic, ended to cone en with os bit of pedantry. 

—A.G. 


382. Harris, Arthur John. oo Colman, and KING LEAR:- A Reconsideration, 
SQ, 22:1, Win. 1971, 57-66. George Colman, with his 1768 text, is chiefly responsible 
for initiating the restoration of Shakespeare’s Lear. The view that Garrick’s 1756 
production of the play initiated the restoration rests on shaky evidence and two ques- 
tionable assumptions. The evidence is a note in a prompt-book diary of 1756 reading 
KING LEAR—with restorations from Shakespeare and the similarly worded 1756 
playbills. But as” early as-1743-a playbill read. “With - Restorations from Shakespeare.” 

The assumptions are that (1) only Joseph Addison in the first half of the 18th century 
opposed the’ Tate version and (2) that Garrick’s Bell: Edition of 1773 is based ວນ . the 
production of 1756. In fact, Addison was‘not alone in his’ opposition. Furthermore 
some of Francis Gentleman’s comments in The Dramatic Censor (1770) suggest that 
the Bell Edition is based on a version of Lear inspired by these comments. —A. G. 


3. Gelb, Hal. Duke Vincentio’ and the Musion of Comedy or AR’s Not Well That 
ae Well, SQ, 22:1, Win. 1971, 25-34. The resolution of Meas. leaves us uneasy. 
While traditional comic devices have prepared us for the happy ending, we are not con- 
vinced that all has, in fact, ended well. We feel no-spiritual regeneration in the three 
major characters, no gain in self-knowledge; they’ remain unpleasant. Furthermore, 
the play’s shifting of comic and tragic perspectives and its failure to clarify motivation 
frustrate the need the comic structure of the play has created in us for clear moral 
judgments. The Duke’s scheming brings about four marriages, but only one of these, 
that of Claudio and anus: is aa morally or structurally satisfying. -:” AS G: 
384. Eecheruo, Michael I. C. Shylock and the “Conditioned Imagination”: A Rein- 
terpretation, SQ, 22:1, Win. 1971,'3-15. As an Elizabethan, Shakespeare could not: do 
otherwise than present Shylock as 4 cruel usurer and hater of Christians. Both he and 
his audience had been conditioned by centuries of anti-Jewish feeling, theological rather 
than racial in character. Jews were despised as the killers of Christ. As a character, 
Shylock “can only function within a frame of attitudes created by a tradition outside 
his own person.” The “Hath not a Jew eyes” speech would have been regarded by 
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Shakespeare’s audience as an “irrelevant protest” and Shylock’s cry for revenge at its 
conclusion would nave been expected.  . —A.G. 


385. Subero, Efrain. Los sentimientos de Shylock, RNC, 30:193, May. June 1970, 
35-40. . In the character of Shylock obscure, hostile worlds reside, which are exposed 
in a complicated game. Distrust, untruths, hatred, vengeance, and cruelty are the 
elements out of which his personality is constructed. (In Spanish) —H.Z. 


386. Fleissner, Robert F. The Three Base Indians in OTHELLO, SQ, 22:1, Win. 1971, 
80-82. “Base Indian,” not “Base Judean,” is the correct reading of Oth., V.ii.346. The 
evidence for believing so is the association of “Indian” and “pearl” in two possible 
sources, the medieval poem The Pearl and some of Henry Constable’s verses. A third 
possible source is Volpone, I.v.9-10. —A.G. 


387. Thorne, W. B. PERICLES and the “Incest-Fertility” Opposition, SQ, 22:1, Win. 
1971, 43-56. The late romances develop themes and devices of the earlier comedies. 
The conflict between youth and age, winter and spring, comes to be presented within 
the life cycle of an individual. In these plays the forces of nature and love act upon 
the old as well as the young, and. the regeneration of the old, specifically a king, 
restores a land to health and ensures the continuity of life. The pattern is most mani- 
fest in Per., which is closest of the last plays to myth and folklore. The enslaved society 
of the comedies is represented in Per. by the brothel scenes and the opposing father in 
the incest of Antiochus. The ritual of renewal is explicit when Pericles says to his daugh- 
ter, “Thou that beget’st him that did thee beget.” ; —A.G 


388. Warren, Michael J. A Note on PERICLES, Act I, Chorus 17-20, SQ, 22:1, Win. 
1971, 90-92. The Q. reading “for though he strive” (1. 19 of the Act H Chorus) has 
puzzled many readers. It has recently been emended to “for he strives” in the Arden 
Edition. The Q. form should be retained. The phrase “for though” is a form of the 
archaic “forthi’ meaning “accordingly.” Gower uses “forthi” in this sense, six times 
in the source Confessio Amantis VIII 271-2028. . AG. 


389. Sims, James H. Perdita’s “Flowers. 07 Th’ Spring” and “Vernal Flowers” in 
LYCIDAS, SQ, 22:1, Win. 1971, 87-90. Perdita’s catalogue of flowers in W. T. 
(IV.iv.122-129) and Milton’ S wacanan for “vernal flowers” to strew on the hearse of 
Lycidas function similarly., Coming between scenes that are “depressing and melan- 
choly,” both passages mark a momentary “elevation of spirits” which through a “false 
surmise” (for Perdita it is that she can-be united with Florizel) paradoxically antici- 
pates the “real joy that awaits” Perdita on earth and Lycidas in heaven. —A.G. 


390. Levin, Richard. Grumio’s “Rope-Tricks” and the Nurse’s “Ropery,” SQ, 22:1, 
Win. 1971, 82-86. Both “rope-tricks” and “‘ropery” have been correctly glossed in the 
past as (1) rhetoric and (2) abusive language with sexual innuendo. A third meaning, 
derived from the word “rope-ripe,” interchangeable in Elizabethan usage with “rope- 
tricks” and “ropery” is verbal affectation or flamboyance. This meaning gives addi- 
tional point to the Nurse’s remarks in Romeo on Mercutio (I.iv.152- 153) and to 
Grumio’s prediction in Shrew that ດ will win a victory over Kate (1.ii. 108-115). 

—A.G. 


391. Lower, Charles B. Separated Stage Groupings: Instances with Editorial Gain, 
RenP, 1970, 55-72. Modern editions of Shakespeare lack sufficient editorial stage direc- 
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tions in cases where two groupings of characters appear simultaneously upon the stage. 
Editors fail to indicate with “editorial action” those places where Shakespeare intends 
his audiences “to accept that characters on stage do not hear, or neither hear nor see, 
what the audience sees and hears clearly.” [The article reconstructs Meas. [iii (Folio 
scene-division) and to 1 H. VI Lii, illustrating in detail the need for lengthly editorial 
clarification of stage action.] —E.F.H. 


392. Mowat, Barbara. The Beckoning Ghost: Stage-Gesture in Shakespeare, RenP, 
1970, 41-54. Shakespeare’s. plays are replete with characters’ actions accompanied by 
explicit descriptive comments. This use of gesture reflects the Renaissance rhetoricians’ 
belief “that gesture is an external sign of an inner passion ... which augments or some- 
times supplants a verbal signal.” -Types of gestures are “voluntary, involuntary, and 
arbitrary.” Involuntary gestures usually cannot be feigned, although they are sometimes 
suspect. Characters frequently misunderstand gestures for character and thematic ends. 
Gesture is accompanied by descriptive comments from “the person making the gesture, 
the person responding to it, or some third character.” Simple and unambiguous gestures 
evoke like comments. “Natural gestures. with unusual meanings receive” greater inter- 
pretation. Frequently, when a character’s interpretative description is partly or wholly 
wrong, we learn “more about the character himself than about the gesture.” -—E.P.H. 


Cf.: Items 366 and 494. 


Sir Philip Sidney 
393. Jenkins, Annibel. A Second Astrophel and Stella Cycle, RenP, 1970, 73-80. The 
11 poems, Other Sonnets of Variable Verse, which follow the Astrophel and Stella son- 
net sequence in the three unauthorized quarto versions of 1591 and the authorized folio 
edition of 1598, “make a collection complete within itself quite apart from the more 
regular sonnets” and constitute “a second cycle.” “Songs one, three, five, seven, and 
nine serve as the emotional frame for the events of the situations recounted” in the 
even numbered poems, with number 11 serving as a conclusion. —E.F.H. 


394. Seronsy, Cecil C.. Another Huntington Manuscript of the Sidney Psalms, HLQ, 
29:2, Feb. 1966, 109-116. Sidney’s translation into English of the first 43 psalms and 
his sister’s translation of the remaining 107 and revision of his work, circulated in Ms 
Modern editions, are based on the collation of 14 available Mss, some of which were 
not known of until 1962. A 15th must now be added; it is in the Bridgewater collection 
at the Huntington Library, listed as Ellesmere 11637. It belongs to a large derivative. 
group of Mss, but cannot be more than two removes from a lost original. —P.B. 


395. van Dorsten, Jan A. Sidney and Languet, HLQ, 29:3, May 1966, 215-222. 
Hubert Languet promoted the friendship between his English protégé and Philip Louis, 
Count of Hanau and Miinzenberg, a protestant nobleman who, like Sidney, had been 
in Paris at the time of the Massacre. As Languet may have hoped, they came to share- 
his views on religious peace and political unity. Languet also wrote a letter introducing 
Sidney to the Czech nobleman Michael Slavata, Baron of Chlum and Cossumberg, with 
whom Sidney also spent some time at Padua; and to Andreas Dudith, on the occasion 
of Sidney’s brief visit to Poland. Dudith was prominent in a Poland that in 1574 was 
the scene. of religious and political intrigue: the letter introduces Sidney in political 
terms of lineage, power, and wealth. In a letter pertaining to Robert Sidney’s later 
Grand Tour, Languet emphasizes religious problems, shedding light on Philip Sidney’s 
German embassy of 1577. Sidney’s work for a politically and religiously united prot- 
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estant front was influenced by Languet and the men to nee ງ had introduced 
him at the time of his Grand Tour. | ee 


- John Skelton ເ ເນ 

l Edmund Spenser 
396. Bahr, Howard H. Spenser and the “Painted Female Beauty of Conventional Som- 
nieteers,” SoQ, 9:1, Oct. 1970, 1-5. In his portrayal of the false Florimell, Spenser 
uses some of the descriptive terms of the conventional Petrarchan beauty which he had’ 


adopted in the Amoretti. That he may have used the conventions satirically is shown 
particularly in the detail of Florimell’s lascivious trait of eye-rolling. —R.M. V.K. 


397. MacDonald, K. I. Allegorical Landscape in the FAERIE QUEENE (Books 1-0), 
DUJ, 63:2, Mar. 1971, 121-124. Aspects of landscape do not have fixed allegorical 
value for Spenser. The action being described affects the attributes of the landscape. 
A forest, a non-moral substance, takes on re moral qualities in different contexts. 

—A.B. F. 


ບ Wither 


398. Carlson, Norman E. George Wither—Dead at Last! MiAca, 1: 1&2, Win. 1969, 
191-195. Wither wrote some of his-most interesting poetry when he dealt with his 
personal grievances against the legal system.. Between 1643 and 1661, he was involved 
in 11 separate chancery actions. He translated his experiences into poetry. on several 
occasions. These poems are eater and Jess conventional than his. earlier works. 

ea 7, —J.M.D. 


Jack Upland ; 
399. . . Heyworth, P. L. The Earliest Black-letter Editions of JACK UPLAND, HLQ, 
30:4, Aug. 1967, 307-314. Despite its ordinariness, this tract against the friars went 
into print in the 16th century. Two copies of the earliest printed text survive.- The 
printer was probably James Nicolson, and the date probably 1536. That the work was 
printed and escaped ecclesiastical censorship may be explained by its royal privilege, : 
amounting to an act of policy: ‘a campaign of printed propaganda against Rome, and’ 
a collection, under the aegis of Thomas Cromwell, of depositions -listing corruptions in 
the religious orders. As Upland attacked only the mendicants, the bishops would not 
take too much offense at it. —~P.B. 


400. Brownstein, O. L. A Record of London Inn-Playhouses from c. 1565-1590; SQ,. 
22:1, Win. 1971, 17-24. “The Register of the Masters of Defence,” a dated record of 
the places used by the fencing brotherhood for matches played between 1540 and 1590 
provides evidence that permanent London inn-playhouses were in existence by 1565, : 
the date of the first entry for a challenge played at an inn—the Bell Savage. Before 
the uncovering of this new evidence the “first theatrical notice” of a city-inn functioning 
as a permanent playhouse was dated 1575. The new evidence suggests also that the- 
wide-spread shift of theatrical performances from inns to theaters did not take place 
soon after 1576 as E. K. Chambers implies (Elizabethan Stage, 9 (Clarendon, 
17220, but rather a decade later. —A.G. 
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Syne AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


John Ayloffe 


401. Lord, George de Forest. Satire and Sedition: The Life and Work of John 
Ayloffe, HLQ, 29:3, May 1966, 255-273. In the period preceding the 1688 Revolution, 
the Whig cause engaged both the high- minded and self-seekers. Ayloffe, a classical 
republican who stooped to devious and violent meas, represents this ambivalence. He 

was charged with writing The Appeal, an attack on English foreign policy circulated 
in in Landen in Mar. 1673. During his exile in Holland he worked under Du Moulin, 
William of Orange’s secretary, helping to smuggle propaganda into England and writing 
effective verse satire, including Britannia and Raleigh. Though outlawed for a variety 
of treasonable and illégal activities, he ventured to return to England, and served as a 
colonel under Argyle. Captured, he rejected ‘an offer of clemency in exchange for 
information, and was executed on Oct. 30, 1685: Poems that may be tentatively attrib- 
uted to Ayloffe are Advice to a Painter to Draw the Duke by, Britannia and Raleigh, 
Marvels Ghost, a tribute to Sir’ Thomas Armstrong, Nostradamus’ Prophecy, Oceana 
and Britannia, and The Dream of the Cabal: The chief document in an attempt to 
establish his canon is the recently rediscovered copy of ‘Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems 


to which a large Ms section’ is added, Bodleian MS. Eng. poet. d. 49. —P.B. 
- ` James Beattie 
Cf.: Item 439. | 
7". James Boswell 


402. Stewart, Mary Margaret. James Boswell and the National Church of Scotland, 
HLQ, 30:4, Aug. 1967, 369-387. Boswell had intimate knowledge of the Church of 
Scotland of his day, and was concerned with its politics in his legal career. Members 
of his family were involved in church affairs during the 18th century. Boswell became 
primarily concerned with the problem of church patronage, which he opposed, For 
an English audience, he wrote A Sketch of the Constitution of the Church in Scotland, 
and the State of Parties in It at Present; with Specimens of the Oratory of Some of the 
Most Distinguished Members of That Church Now. ມແ. which appeared in The Lon- 
don Magazine, 41, 1772, 181-187, 237-242. —P.B. 


CE: Item 417. 


"Robert Boyle 
403. Real, Hermann-Josef. A Book from Robert Boyle’s Library, BC, 19:4, Win. 1970, 
527-528. The 1620 Amsterdam Lucretius from Jonson’s library must have come into 
Boyle’s possession, since Boyle included a marginal note of Jonson’s in a 1648 poem. 
—G.T.T. 


Samuel Butler 


404. Pafford, J. H. P. Post-Dating Books in the 17th Century, BC, 19:4, Win. 1970, 
527. Butler’s Hudibras is a well-known 17th-century example of post-dating—a practice 
Butler himself satirized in one of his characters, A Stationer. —G.T.T. 


Kitty Clive 
405. Frushell, Richard C. Kitty Clive as Dramatist, DUJ, 63:2, Mar. 1971, 125-132. 
Clive is entitled to attention in any history of 18th-century drama because of the four 
after-pieces she authored. The best of these are The Rehearsal (1750), a burlesque in 
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the Rochester tradition, full of jibes at herself as well as others, and Every Woman in 
Her Humour (1760), a farce which deals with such recurrent themes as the proper 
education of children, the country-city debate, and the would-be fine lady. —A.B.F. 


Daniel Defoe 


406. Cook, Richard L. “Mr. EXAMINER” and “Mr. REVIEW”: The Tory Apolo- 
getics of Swift and Defoe, HLQ, 29:2, Feb. 1966, 127-146. Comparison of Swift and 
Defoe as Tory apologists, especially in behalf of the Tory campaign leading to the 
Peace of Utrecht, shows the effect of their respective audiences, as well as their mutual 
antagonism. Swift sought to rally the rural gentry to the Tory colors, whereas Defoe’s 
remarks on the landowning class preclude any contact with it. Thus Defoe’s paper was 
by many mistakenly thought of as Whig, though his real audience was the rising com- 
mercial middle class which Swift saw as a threat to the landowners. The Tories needed 
the support of both groups. In contrast to Swift’s reserve, Defoe’s approach was highly 
personal; he had scope to provide incidenta] entertainment and discussion of non-political 
topics. He had to put basically Whig readers into a receptive mood, whereas Swift's 
readers were eager to be convinced. Their approaches to the Duke of Marlborough’s 
dismissal were typical: Swift sensed that a Tory readership was ready to see Marl- 
borough cut down to size, and attacked him; Defoe had to steer a careful and general 
middle course. Typical, too, is their use of two violently opposed readers’ letters. —-P.B. 


John Dryden 
407. Crawford, John W. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL and Milton’s PARADISE 
LOST, UDR, 7:2, Sp. 1971, 29-37. Similarities and parallels between these works 
indicate the influence of the epic upon Dryden’s satire. The poems share biblical sources, 
descriptive passages, multi-level character parallels, and similar types of conclusions. 
In his deliberate use of analogies with Milton’s material, Dryden combines moral tone 
with political purpose and reasserts the Tory theory of divine right. —S.M.E.G. 


408. Miner, Earl. Dryden’s Ode on Mrs. Anastasia Stafford, HLQ, 30:2, Feb. 1967, 
103-111. Light can be shed on the poem by consideration of its historical background. 
It is likely that one of Anastasia Stafford’s brothers or a friend of the family com- 
missioned the poem from Dryden, probably after the publication of The Hind and the 
Panther. Its outspoken Catholicism makes a date after James IFs accession seem inevit- 
able. Despite similarities with Britannia Rediviva, it is difficult to date the poem cer- 
tainly, though evidence suggests that the marriage for which it was written may have 
taken place in Dec. 1687. Since the first stanza is in the past, the second in the present 
tense, and the poem is incomplete, it is difficult to say whether it was written before or 
after the wedding; it is also difficult to interpret. It is highly religious—-the principals 
are identified through metaphor with Christ and God. The poem probably had'an 
additional stanza oriented toward the future and prophetic in cast. —P.B. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
Cf.: Item 420. 


Samuel Johnson 
409. Fulton, Henry L. Theme and Structure in RASSELAS, MiAca, 1:3&4, Sp. 1969, 
75-80. In Rasselas, “the theme is determined more by the shape, the pattern of events 
in the novel, than by what any particular character , . , says in the story.” Rasselas, 
seemingly determined not to learn from Imlac’s experiences, embarks on a near-parailel 
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journey, and still fails to learn. “The prevailing irony, of which Rasselas is the chief 
victim, clarifies the defects of his reason and the limits of his point of view.” —J.M.D. 


410. Bowmer, John C. Dr. Johnson and John Wesley, NRam, C.8, Jan. 1970, 12-25. 
Johnson and Wesley, who esteemed one another, are recorded to have met on only one 
occasion (in Dec. 1783). They had opportunities, however, to meet at other times, as 
in 1729, when both were students at Oxford, or in 1740, or through Johnson’s contacts 
with one of Wesley’s younger sisters. Johnson’s Taxation No Tyranny changed Wesley’s 
attitude from pro- to anti-colonialist, and Wesley republished the pamphlet as his own 
under a new title—the likeliest reason for the plagiarism being that an understanding 
existed between them. Both men “had the same Father-in-God, William Law.” And 
it may well be that Wesley, having early experienced the evangelical conversion, 
influenced ‘“Johnson’s deepening personalization of religion.” —J.BS. 


411. Cooper, Peter. Dr. Johnson's ‘Chemistry and the Influence of Boerhaave, NRam, 
C.9, June 1970, 17-26. Though J ohnson’s interest in chemistry may seem odd, evidence 
from the 1760’s on shows that he took it “seriously over at least several decades of his 
life.” The source of this interest may well be the life and works of Herman Boerhaave, 
the Dutch theologian, doctor, and university professor of medicine and chemistry, whose 
life Johnson wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1739. Johnson may well have read 
Boerhaave’s Elementa Chemiae. Whatever the reason Johnson turned to chemistry, a 

natural science, rather than to the biological sciences—he was horrified by human 
bones—his extensive knowledge of and many experiments in chemistry [here cited] 
established him as one of the most learned men of his day in applied chemistry. —J.B.S. 


412. Richman, Jordan. Johnson as a Swiftian Satirist, UDR, 7:2, Sp. 1971, 21-28. 
In the Idler and other essays, Johnson follows the satirical manner and spirit exempli- 
fied by Swift in his significant works, notably Gulliver’s Travels and A Modest Pro- 
posal. Johnson adapts Swift’s manner in extent of ridicule, direction of tone shift, and 
use of language. Writing realistic social satire in the Swiftian spirit, Johnson differs 
from Swift in his degree of satirical emphasis. ——S.M.E.G. 


413. Rowland, J; Carter: The Controversy over Johnson’s Burial, NRam, C.8, Jan. 
1970, 5-10. Johnson’s burial in Westminster Abbey, Dec. 20, 1784, occasioned “a great 
deal of abuse in the néwspapers . . . [directed primarily at the Abbey officials] for what 
appeared to be a cheap, ineffectual burial service.” The criticism, running for the next 
two or three weeks, found echo in some letters of Charles Burney, who did not attend 
the funeral; but strangely those of Johnson’s friends: who did remained silent on the 
quality of the service. The arrangements made by Sir John Hawkins, who paid just over 
£45 for the funeral, were not known to the newspapers. Despite resultant factual errors 
and misinterpretations in their accounts and in reader’s comments, the public displea- 
sure expressed indicated the general esteem in which Johnson was held. —J.B.S. 


414, Wilson, Ross. Sidelights on Smuggling, NRam, C.9, June 1970, 38-41. [The 
article contains a brief. survey .of the activities of 18th-century English smugglers, then 
in their hey-day.] Johnson, who defined smugglers in his Dictionary as wretches, did 
not think much better of Excise-men, as their presence went against the grain of his 
Tory principles. ---].3.3. 


415. Wilson, Ross. Lech Ness, Whiskey and Dr. Johnson, NRam, C.9, June 1970, 41- 
43. [The article is an account of Johnson’s acquaintance with Scotch whisky, which he 
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first saw in a hut alongside Loch Ness in Aug. 1773 and first drank two months later 
at “‘an excellent inn’ at Inveraray.”] . —J.B.S. 


Cf.:. Items 417, 428, and 431. 


l . George Lillo Í 
416. McBurney, William H., What George. Lilo Read: A Speculation, HLQ, 29: 3, 
May 1966, 275-286. Records from the auction of Lillo’s library (Dec. 1739) may indi- 
cate that he was more widely read and a more conscious artist than has. been supposed. 
Prominent in the sale was a large collection of dramatic items. [າຣ article includes 
a. list of the drama works that were sold.] ,.. a —P. B. 


Lord Monboddo >. 


417. Bonner, E. M. Lord Monboddo, NRam, C.8, Jan. 1970, 29-41. Eccentic in 
character, Monboddo (1714-1799) -held .unswervingly to two basic ideas: “the theory 
of evolution” and “the superiority of the ancients, especially the Greeks.” Perhaps 
because they were too much alike—opinionated, disputatious, “also sometimes almost 
perversely wrongheaded”-——Johnson and Monboddo disliked one another. Boswell had 
early been an intimate of -Monboddo’s, but as the. younger man was drawn more and 
more into Johnson’s orbit, “he gradually turned from Monboddo.” The two Scotsmen 
grew estranged, and.contempt substituted for esteem. But Boswell and others (e.g., 
Thomas Jefferson Hogs) nate left high ຊ of ເມ) ວດ ບວກ - <] 33. 


Samuel- Pepys 
418. Miller, Vincent. Organizer of the Ordinary Day, NatR, 23:5, Feb. 9, 1971, 150- 
151 (rev.-art., The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Vols. I, Il, M, ed. R. C. Latham and ((: 
Matthews; U. of Calif., 1970). -The Diary was first published in 1825, and six more 
abridged editions appeared in the century. The first three volumes of the new edition 
are’ excellent in editing, notes, and maps.: Present-day readers may find that. life ‘in 
Pepys’s day was much like ours. Pepys had no deep religious or political. commitments; 
he wanted an ordered, comfortable life. The Diary reflects his: proven administrative 
ability and shows his desire to order and account for the chaos of his experience. Pepys 
remained detached from ‘his adventures, which gives the Diary some of its excellence. 
In this detachment, he is the modern man, who controls his environment and experience 
by distancing and analyzing them. Unlike Descartes, Pascal, Montaigne, and Bacon, 
who also examined their experience, Pepys, in his zest for life, found ‘it a continual 
source of delight and education. toot V M.N. 


i . John’ Philip . no Ry 
419. Cowgill, Logan O. Philip’s CYDER 1708, BC, 19:4, Win. 1970, 526. A copy 
with the catchword misaligned on p. 68 “suggests an intermediate state between the 
Texas and the Williams copies.” —G.T.T. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan — 
420. Macey, Samuel L. Sheridan: The Last of the Great Theatrical Satirists, RECTR, 
9:2, Nov. 1970, 35-45. The period between Goldsmith’s Essay on the Theatre (1772) 
and Sheridan’s theatrical satire The Critic (1779) was an “apparent reversal of taste,” 
away from sentimental drama and toward “Aristophanic laughter.” However, such 
works as Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer and Sheridan’s The Rivals and The 
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School for Scandal actually attack “false” sentiment; rather than sentiment as such. 
These works constitute the last 18th-century attack on “the upsurge of middle-class 
manners and taste” in the drama. : . —N.D.M. 


421. Price, Cecil. The bipi Manuscript of ST. PATRICK’S DAY, HLQ, 29:2, 
Feb. 1966, 183-189. The Larpent Ms in the Huntington Library is the earliest complete 
Ms in existence, and shows Sheridan's personal touch most clearly; subtle points are 
blunted in later printed versions, a —P.B. 


Jonathan Swift : 


422. Motto, Anna Lydia., and John R. Clark. Idylic Slumming ‘Midst Urban Hordes: 
the Satiric Epos in Theocritus and Swift, CBull, 47:3, Jan. 1971, 39-44. Theocritus in 
idyll XV and Swift in Description of a City Shower satirize the urban problems of their 
own society in similar ways. Theocritus criticizes his cosmopolitan Alexandrian world 
by describing it in rustic, Homeric terminology. Swift employs a subtle mock-epic 
Homeric description of a Trojan London. | , —J.A.D. 


423. Haefner, Gerhard. Der Kaiser າ von Lilliput: Eine Studie zor Erzahitechnik Swifts 
in GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, NS, 20:4, Apr. 1971, 206-215. . The description of Gulli- 
ver’s first encounter with the emperor of Lilliput contains many -of Swift’s narrative 
devices that contribute to the overall structure of the book. Some of these are the 
plain style with its moral implications, the topical treatment of contemporary politics, 
the mingling of truth and fiction, the ງສ of virtues and vices, and certain recur- 
rent motifs. (In German) , —K.P.S.J. 


424, Hamilton, David. Swift, Wagstaff, and the Composition of POLITE CONVER- 
SATION, HLQ, 30:4, Aug. 1967, 281-295. The irony of Swift’s Introduction to this 
work, published under the pseudonym Simon Wagstaff, Esq., gives it its literary merit, 
as the reader sees the clash between Swift’s views and Wagstaffs misunderstanding, 
Wagstaff builds on acceptable beliefs dear to Swift but blunders into absurd conclusions. 
One object of the ridicule is the habit of uttering proverbial clichés, frowned on in the 
society of the day. Despite the contempt for empiricism expressed in the work, it was 
probably composed empirically, from notes taken of ເພມ speech, —P.B. 


425. Mayhew, George P. Jonathan Swift's PREFERMTS OF IRELAND, 1713-1714, 
HLQ, 30:4, Aug. 1967, 297-305. A list of proposed preferments and promotions in 
the Church of Ireland submitted by Swift in the winter of 1713-1714 reveals the out- 
line of the ecclesiastical establishment as he wished it to be. The first and most impor- 
tant of four entries concerned the primacy and bishoprics. Had his plans succeeded, 
eight of the 22 bishoprics would have gone to Tories, Irish-born or Irish-trained or 
both. But the earl of Oxford’s procrastination ‘and inability to win the queen’s final 
consent left vacancies unfilled; other appointments made were not to Swift's liking. 
By the end of May 1714 he realized that his plan was frustrated; lesser promotions had 
been contingent on the greater ones. The extent of his success nevertheless shows his 
influence on the Oxford-Bolingbroke administration. Had it been complete, the for- 
tunes of the Church of Ireland and of the Tory party in Ireland might have been 
different. The reason he did not recommend his friend Archbishop King of Dublin 
for the primacy was probably political. One can only guess why he did not recommend 
himself for one of the minor bishoprics. —P.B. 
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426. Mayhew, George P. A Portrait of Jonathan Swift, HLQ, 29:3, May 1966, 287- 
294. [The article gives a transcription of, and comments on, a Jan. 15, 1742/3 letter, 
from William Dunkin, D.D., to Robert Nugent, among the Stowe Mss at the Hunt- 
ington Library (Stowe-Nugent Papers, Box 2, L9, G1).] “To students of . . . Swift, its 
chief interest may lie in its brief physical description of the aged dean of St. Patrick’s 
as he then appeared to a younger friend, and in its account of the recent completion, 
cost, and dispatch to England of a now lost oil portrait of Swift by the contemporary 
Dublin artist Francis Bindon. The letter may also be valuable for its incidental literary 
and artistic gossip from Dublin about Philip Francis, the translator of Horace, and for 
its passing references to Alexander Pope, Lord Orrery, and the youthful Shakespearean 
actor David Garrick.” , -—P.B. 


Cf.: Items 406 and 412. 


Sir John. Vanbragh 


427. Barnard, John. Sir John Vanbrugh: Two Unpublished ກາ HLQ, 29:4, Aug. 
1966, 347-352. In the Huntington Library collection are two of Vanbrugh’s holograph 
letters—his earliest extant letter, dated Dec. 28, 1685, and a letter dated May 14, 
1708, detailing some of his difficulties as an opera impresario in the 1707-1708 season. 
The first letter requests the Earl of Huntington to help him to obtain service with the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; he eventually helped Vanbrugh into a military career. The 
second describes Vanbrugh’s difficulties in’ settling his accounts with his singers after 


he lost a good deal of money. [The letters are reproduced.] , l —P.B. 
John Wesley 

Cf.: Item 410. 
John Wilkes 


428. Miller, E. J. Wilkes and Johnson, NRam, C.9, June 1970, 2-16. The first public 
brush between Johnson and Wilkes (1725-1797) occurred on the publication of the 
Dictionary (1755), when Wilkes ridiculed a Johnsonian pronouncement on the letter 
h. The next and much more important arose in 1770 when Johnson published his False 
Alarm defending the right of government and the House of Commons to select its mem- 
bers when it declared Wilkes’s opponent in the Westminster election the victor. In his 
rejoinder, A Letter to, Samuel Johnson, Wilkes declared that the rights of the electors 
are paramount. Wilkes had the better argument. A truly tolerant and courageous man, 
Wilkes softened in his radicalism in his later years. Boswell, long his friend, brought 
Wilkes and Johnson together in 1776 to still their animosity, if not make them friends. 
Wilkes, a defender of freedom, was a “gallant spirit.” —J.BS. 


Edward Young 


429. Forster, Harold. Some Uncollected Authors XLY: Edward Young in Transla- 
tion I, BC, 19:4, Win. 1970, 481-500. [The translations between 1749 and 1768. are 
recorded.] (Hiustrated.) —G.T.T. 


430. Forster, Harold. Some Uncollected Authors XLV: Edward Young in Translation 
II, BC, 20:1, Sp. 1971, 47-67. [Translations published 1769- ມ, are listed.] (Illustrated. 
To.be continued) C.T. r 
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Children’s Literature 
431. Alderson, Brian W. Curiosity Gratified with Wonders—Children and the Experi- 
ence of Literature, NRam, C.9, June 1970, 30-37. In contrast to fare written-to-order 
for 18th-century children, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
were “strong, direct tales,” with “characters and events predestined to appeal to the 
child mind.” Piety and moral exhortation were the standard fare of children’s literature 
throughout the period (1660-1800), including the productions of John Newbery, such as 
Little Goody Two-Shoes. Johnson’s excursions into the mode (The Vision of Theodore, 
the Hermit of Teneriffe [1748] and a fairy tale, The Fountains [1766]) do little to 
attract the child mind. But his praise of Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and Pilgrim’s 
Progress shows his awareness of the primacy of enjoyment over instruction in reading, 
as does his encouragement of reading anything initially simply to stimulate the process 
of reading—just as he himself began with romances. —J.B.S. 


Drama 


432. Cecil, C. D. Raillery in Restoration Comedy, HLQ, 29:2, Feb. 1966, 147-159. 
In an age intent on decorum and eager for handbooks on behavior among people for 
whom conversation was of the greatest importance, raillery was the mode for clarifying 
tenets and refining values. The lasting strength of the best Restoration comedies, the 
vigor of their characters, lies in the diction and what it conveys of the spirit of the age, 
not in any Message or morality to be abstracted from the play as a whole. —P.B. 


433. Napieralski, Edmund A. Restoration and 18th Century Theatre Research Bibliog- 
raphy for 1969, RECTR, 9:2, Nov. 1970, 1-34. [The bibliography is annotated and 
indexed.] —N.D.M. 


434. Schneider, Ben R., Jr. The LONDON STAGE Information Bank, RECTR, 9:2, 
Nov. 1970, 56-58. [The article gives information about and requests assistance in 
converting The London Stage 1660-1800 (Southern Illinois U., 1965-1968) into a 
computer-accessible information bank.] —N.D.M. 


Cf.: Item 382. 


Language 
435. Mittens, W. H. A Grammatical “Battel Royal,” DUJ, 63:2, Mar. 1971, 110- 
120. Brightiand’s Grammar (1712) and the defense of it in the anonymous Bellum 
Grammiaticle (1712) were probably both written by Charles Gildon, since Brightland 
was unable to interest any more reputable writer in his project. The attempt to reduce 
the number of parts of speech to four, one aspect of an effort to free English grammar 
from the dominance of Latin, was neither original nor fully adhered to. —A.B.F. 


General 


436. Richardson, W. M. Neo-Classicism Reconsidered, SHR, 5:2, Sp. 1971, 121-132. 
The clichés about the Neoclassical age need modifying, e.g., 18th-century poetic 
“reluctance to render direct experience or naked emotion” stems not from “polite 
reticence” but from “an awareness of the real predicament of man” as “the only irra- 
tional element in a rationally constructed universe” and from a desire to “make 
experience bearable.” Seeking to “conserve rather than innovate,” the Neoclassicists 
tried “to ground . . . in an empirically derived reality” those Christian humanist 
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values which were threatened by “rampant individualism.” Man’s need for principles 
today is demonstrated by. irresponsible critical ecstasies over the “literary defecations” 
of “Yahoo literati.” [Gullivers Travels provides examples of 18th-century practice; 
Swift, Pope and others are mentioned in general.] —S.M.A.W. 


VI. ROMANTIC 


John Keats 


437. Jaster, Frank. Keats and the Fake Poets: Introduction to ENDYMION, Book 
HH, SoQ, 9:2, Jan. 1971, 213-221. Critics have generally misread the opening lines of 
Book ມີ] by taking them too literally (i.e. politically) as a denunciation of tyrannical 
governors. Whether the poem is read as allegory or poetical romance, the four books 
must be seen in relation to each other, and in terms including, but larger than, the air, 
earth, fire, and water scheme. Within this larger framework, the “regalities” of Book 
III may be seen as destructive and false poet-critics. The true poet, after patient 
apprenticeship, acquires the power of Cynthia, the moon as “inspiration-pleasure-giver.” 
Thus the corruptors of poetry are denounced, and the true poet is identified as the 
agent. for transforming human vision. :  —R.M.V.K: 


438. Sperry, Stuart M., Jr. Keats’s First Published Poem, HLQ, 29:2, Feb. 1966, 191- 
197. A reconsideration of biographical circumstances, Richard Woodhouse’s annota- 
tions, and a close reading of Keats’s To Solitude may suggest that it is not Keats and 
his fellow-poet George Mathew who are the “kindred spirits” of the sestet, but that the 
poem may be among those Keats wrote for his brother George, with a lady friend of 
his brother’s, possibly his future wife Georgiana Wylie, in mind as his brother’s com- 
panion. —P.B. 


William Wordsworth 
439. Rountree, Thomas J. Wordsworth and Beatties MINSTREL, SAQ, 69:2, Sp. 
1970, 257-263. Beattie’s poem influenced Wordsworth’s thought and provided three 
major themes for the latter’s poetry: “the explanation of ‘evil’ in a world that is good, 
Wordsworth’s belief in necessity, and his interest in the reconciliation of opposites.” 
—J.R.P. 


440. Fackler, Herbert V. Wordsworth in Ireland, 1829: A Survey of His Tour, Eire, 
6:1, Sp. 1971, 53-64. Wordsworth did not record in poetry his tour of Ireland in Sept. 
1829. A study of his letters about the tour indicates several hardships which might 
have diminished the importance of the trip to his poetic imagination: fatigue, worries 
about his family, isolation from Irish men and women, and a tendency to compare 
Irish scenery to sights dear to him in other places. His attitude toward religious conflict 
in Ireland also inhibited his contact with nature and people there. —M.T. 


441. Kaufman, Paul. Two Volumes Autographed by Wordsworth, BC, 19:4, Win. 
1970, 478-480. Previously unnoticed are (1) the copy of Scotish Descriptive Poems 
(now in the British Museum) presented by David Laing to Wordsworth in 1832, and 
(2) the 1662 Dutch Bible (now in Bristol City Library) presented by Wordsworth to 
Southey some time after 1825. (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


Poetry 
Cf.: Item 347. 
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VI. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


442.. Brooks, Roger L. Matthew Arnold’s JOSEPH DE MAISTRE ON RUSSIA, HLQ, 
30:2, Feb. 1967, 185-188. Arnold’s authorship of a review of Lettres et opuscules 
inédits du Comte Joseph de Maistre is proved conclusively by five unpublished and 
uncatalogued letters from Arnold to William Smith, editor of the Quarterly Review. 
Diary entries as well as correspondence show the progress of his reading for and writing 
of the article. l —P.B. 


Charlotte Brontë 


443. Winnifrith, T. J. Charlotte Brontës Letters to Ellen Nussey, DUJ, 63:1, Dec. 
1970, 16-18. The copies which Nussey made of Bronté’s letters to her are inaccurate 
in date and incomplete in contents. Since the Nussey copies are in many cases the 
basis for the Turner, Shorter, and Shakespeare Head editions, these editions are 
unreliable. T. J. Wise, by scattering the Mss of the letters, made it extremely difficult 
to check the printed versions. | —A.BF. 


Robert Browning 
444, McNally, James. Browning’s Political Thought, QQ, 77:4, Win. 1970, 578-590. 
Browning’s political thought was based on intuition, not on rational argument. His 
outlook was that of the typical 19th-century liberal, but it became increasingly con- 
servative towards the end of his life. In his poetry, political themes do not produce 
his most successful works. Without his interest in politics, however, “Browning would 
have lacked something: of [the] sense of being grounded in the tangible that was 


necessary to actuate his poetic skill.” —K.P.S.J. 
Lewis Carroll 

445. Berol, Alfred C.. ALICE IN WONDERLAND in Russian, 1879, BC, 19:4, Win. 

1970, 526-527. [A copy of the Russian translation is described.] —G.T.T. 


446. Deleuze, Gilles. Le Schizophréae et le Mot, CritP, 24:255-256, Aug.-Sept. 1968, 
731-746 (rev.-art., Antonin Artaud, L’arve et Paume, tentative antigrammaticale contre. 
Lewis Carrol, L’Arbaléte, No. 12, 1947; Louis Wolfson, Le schizo et les langues, Les 
Temps modernes, No. 218, 1964; Lewis Carroll, Les adventures @Alice au pays des 
merveilles, trans. Henri Parisot, Flammarion, 1968; The Complete Works, Nonesuch 
Library.) Artaud did not like Jabberwocky because he felt it was only surface lan- 
guage, without soul. He opposed to surface language a profound, vital language, related 
to the schizophrenic problem of suffering, of life and death. Alice’s adventure is a rising 
to the surface; the same can be said of Through the Looking Glass and Sylvia and Bruno. 
Carroll writes of a special genre of things, events, which are produced on the surface; 
hence to conquer the surface is to grasp pure event. Freud pointed out this aptitude of 
the schizophrenic to grasp the surface. Artaud’s strange translation of the last two lines 
of Jabberwocky is related to his theory of the body without organs. Carroll is still the 
master of surfaces, where all the logic of sense is found. (In French) —M.L. 


| Arthur Hugh Clough 
447. Scott, P. G. Further Notes on the Clough Bindings, BC, 19:4, Win. 1970, 528- 
529. Additional variant bindings have been reported since the time of the earlier article 
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(The Publication of Clough’s AMBARVALIA, BC, 19:2, Sum. 1970, 194-202 [AES, 
14:7, Mar. 1971, 2072]). —G.T.T. 


448. Wynne, Marjorie G. The Clough Bindings: Two Copies of the Separate Binding, 
BC, 20:1, Sp. 1971, 102. One copy of the Ambarvalia poems, inscribed to C. E. Norton 
in 1852, is in the Beinecke Library; another, formerly owned by Sophia B. Ripley, is in 
Donald Gallup’s library. —G.T.T. 


Charles Dickens 
449. Lecker, Barbara. Walter Gay and the Theme of Fancy in DOMBEY AND SON, 
Dickensian, 67:363, Jan. 1971, 21-30. Dombey’s business stands in contrast to that of 
Solomon Gills’s nautical instrument shop. The terms of the contrast are not only 
present and past, the vital and the obsolete, but also the Dickensian dichotomy of fancy 
and fact—imaginative open-heartedness opposing cold, unfeeling, factuality. Walter 
Gay’s career, especially as seen by the nautical characters, is structured as a fairy-tale 
romance with special reference to the story of Dick Whittington, a happy choice of 
hero for a commercial age. Walter’s eventual victory vindicates the imaginative, 
affective, mode. —L.J.D. 


450. Major, Gwen. The Magwitch Hide-out, Dickensian, 67:363, Jan. 1971, 31-34. 
The house of Bill Barley which serves as Magwitch’s hide-out in Great Expectations 
may have been drawn from an actual house. The house was demolished, in 1935, very 
shortly after having been so identified. —L.J.D. 


451. Robison, Roselee. The Several Worlds of GREAT EXPECTATIONS, QQ, 78:1, 
Sp. 1971, 54-59, The several worlds (the Forge, Satis House, Little Britain, and Wal- 
worth) are linked by Pip, who experiences them all, and by complex thematic corre- 
spondences and literary conventions. The worlds have their own separate sets of values 


which, by juxtaposition and comparison, shape the moral vision of the novel. 
—K.P.S.J. 


452. Shaw, George Bernard. Preface to Dickens’s HARD TIMES, IndS, 8:1, Fall 1969, 
1-5 (reprinted from Hard Times, Waverly Edition, London, 1913). Beginning with this 
work Dickens’s novels indicate that all of society, rather than just the individual man, 
must be reformed if the world’s evil is to be reduced. In spite of this grim approach 
Dickens does not lose his good humor and sense of fun. He presents characters in 
fantastic terms while still managing to make them both typical and believable. Cissy 
Jupe’s language is a bit too bookish, but the only real failure in Hard Times is Slack- 
bridge, the trade union organizer. It never occurs to Dickens that the working classes 
could make things better. He feels social evils should be amended by the governing 
classes. —B.J.M. 


453. Page, Norman. Forms of Address in Dickens, Dickensian, 67:363, Jan. 1971, 
16-20. Dickens uses forms of address as economical pointers to define and emphasize 
personal and class relationships and to suggest changes, confusions, and ambiguities in 
attitudes and positions. For instance Cissy Jupe (Hard Times) is called: “my girl,” 
“Jupe,” “Cissy,” and “Thethelia,” each variation defining attitudes toward her. Omis- 
sien, undue formality, and insistent repetition of forms of address often enrich charac- 
terization. A systematic study of such “signals” would be welcome. Dickens was 
especially interested in names and modes of address. —L.T.D. 
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454, Adrian, Arthur A. Dickens and Inverted Parenthood, Dickensian, 67:363, Jan. 
1971, 3-11. Dickens was obsessed with the exchange of roles between an improvident 
irresponsible, child-like parent and a stronger, careful, and caring child. Little Nell 
(The Old Curiosity Shop) brings an innocent and potentially redeeming love into the 
destructive materialism of the adult world. In Bleak House parental failures merge into 
the “vast delinquency” of Society. Little Dorrit “mothers” her father, as do the daugh- 
ters of Hexam, Riderhood, and Wren in Our Mutual Friend. Bella Wilfer’s “mock- 
maternal” indulgence of her father celebrates, to sentimentality, a case of deserved 
gratitude. The memory of his own childhood and his increasingly unsatisfactory experi- 
ences as husband and father provided the impetus for Dickens’s social criticism and for 
his use of disturbed family relationships as symbol and symptom of social injustice. 
—L.J.D. 


455. Easson, Angus. “I, Elizabeth Dickens,” Light on John Dickens’s Legacy, Dicken- 
sian, 67:363, Jan. 1971, 35-40. Examination of Dickens’s paternal grandmother's will 
[reprinted here] indicates, contrary to Forster and many writers who follow his account, 
that Dickens’s father obtained his release from the Marshalsea by declaring himself an 
Insolvent Debtor, a process initiated well before his mother’s death. The proceeds of the 
will did not serve to obtain his release; indeed the legacy did not benefit him at all 
because of his previous declaration of insolvency. Young Charles remained at work 
in the blacking warehouse, for his family were no richer out of prison than in it. 
Dickens’s bitterness was, in part, the fruit of his misapprehension of these complex 


financial affairs. —-L.J.D. 
456. Dickens at Sotheby’s, Dickensian, 67:363, Jan. 1971, 20, 44. [The article describes 
letters and editions recently sold at auction.] —L.J.D. 
Cf.: Item 459. 


Benjamin Disraeli 
457. Mitchell, Paul. The Initiation Motif in Benjamin Disraelfs CONINGSBY, SoQ, 
9:2, Jan. 1971, 223-230. The main unifying device of this work is the initiation of the 
hero through early formative stages to his role as adult and politician. Through various 
tests and confrontations—presented chiefly by Lord Monmouth and Rigby—he emerges 
and remains honest and well principled, through the tutelage of the immensely success- 
ful Sidonia, the women, and the Millbanks. The “Young England” group (the “New 
Generation” of the subtitle) emerges triumphant after the initiation of its leader, 
Coningsby. —R.M.V.K. 


George Eliot 
458. Pinney, Thomas. More Leaves from George Eliot’s Notebook, HLQ, 29:4, Aug. 
1966, 353-376. Seventeen Ms pages of Eliot’s notebook were omitted by Charles Lee 
Lewes when he published Leaves from a Note-book in 1883. He changed the order of 
the items he published, the spelling and punctuation, and made omissions. [The entries 
completely omitted are published for the first time in the article.] The bases of conduct 
and the ethical problems of an evolving society are their dominant topic. —P.B. 


John Forster 


459. Davies, James Atterbury. John Forster at the Mannings’ Execution, Dickensian, 
67:363, Jan. 1971, 12-15. Forster’s reaction to the execution, which he attended with 
Dickens, throws light on his character and criticism and may explain aspects of Dickens’s 
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published remarks on this execution. Forster was much taken with the beauty, fastid- 
iousness, and even heroism, of the murderess. [The article includes unpublished Forster 
letters to Bulwer-Lytton, and is illustrated with a Leech drawing from Punch and a 
portrait of Maria Manning.] ——L.J.D. 


George Gissing 
460. Coustillas, Pierre. Henry Hick’s Recollections of George Gising, HLO, 29:2, 
Feb. 1966, 161-170. Hick knew George Gissing from his early school days, and since 
their families were on friendly terms, he had news of Gissing even when they had lost 
contact with each other. Their acquaintance was renewed in 1895 and lasted, with 
steady correspondence, until Gissing’s death in 1903. Dr. Hick’s daughter, Barbara 
J. Hick, abstracted her father’s reminiscences of Gissing, jotted down over a period of 
20 years. [The abstract is printed.] —P.B. 


George and Weldon Grossmith 


461. MacGillivray, Royce, and Paul Beam. Acceptance in Holloway: THE DIARY OF 
A NOBODY, QQ, 77:4, Win. 1970, 600-613. This comic ‘novel (1892) is a masterpiece 
of satiric. ambiguity. The main characters, particularly Lupin, appear to be as simple 
as Mr. Pooter’s diary describes them, but a careful reading allows many different inter- 
pretations of their behavior. The novel depicts at the same time, and with considerable, 
fidelity, “the life of an Everyman” and “a large but obscure segment of Victorian 
society.” —K.P.S. J. 


Thomas Hardy 


462. Millgate, Michael. Thomas Hardy’s THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE, Venture, 
6:2, Sum. 1970, 3-17. By 1876 Hardy realized that narrative and thematic state- 
ments could be made through setting, structure, symbolism, and “the conscious exploi- 
tation of pastoral and other conventions, and in The Return of the Native he set out 
to turn his discoveries to the fullest possible artistic advantage.” —W.J.K. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


463. Thomas, Alfred. G. M. Hopkins: Two More Bibliographical Discoveries, BC; 
20:1, Sp. 1971, 103-104. Hopkins’s poem The Blessed Virgin compared to the Air we 
Breathe was reprinted in part in a 1906 anthology edited pty Alison Mary Stourton and 
in its entirety in her 1907 anthology. —G.T.T. 


Henry Kingsley ` 
464. Wellings, N. G. Henry Kingsley: RAYENSHOE, ALS, 4:2, Oct. 1969, 115-129. 
Excepting occasional analyses of individual works, criticism has provided only super- 
ficial commentary on Kingsley. But Ravenshoe shows that while he had faults as a 
novelist-—static characters and a “withholding of the interest’—-he was capable of 
sympathetic humor, evocative description, and structural control. —F.M.P. 


Rudyard Kipling 
465. Brogan, Hugh, Stalky and Kipling (Part Two), KJ, 38:177, Mar. 1971, 1420. 
The United Services College was a school designed to prepare boys for the army. Stalky 
and his friends exemplify intelligent army tactics, but the main emphasis is on morals 
and patriotism. The patriotism fails because it is overdone. The morals fail because 
Kipling is carried away by his own characters. The early stories are intentionally farc- 
ical, but The Moral Reformers represents a switch to the serious. However, it does not 
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work. Kipling, writing as a proponent of order, becomes involved in revenge fantasy 
and depicts characters who live by anarchy. Ultimately Stalky & Co. is an escapist 
book, rewarding, but not great literature. [For Part One, see KJ, 37:176, Dec. 1970, 
14-22 (AES, 14:9, May 1971, 2710.] —R.R. 


W. M. Rossetti- 
466. Arinshtein, Leonid M., with William E. Fredéman. William Michael Rossetti’s 
DEMOCRATIC SONNETS, VS, 14:3, Mar. 1971, 241-274. D. G. Rossetti increasingly 
feared adverse response to his brother’s inflammatory Democratic Sonnets, although he 
had suggested and supported the project in 1881. William did delay publication until 
1907, but his reasons for the long délay are various and not fully known. The sonnets 
subordinate artistic concerns to ideas, but are often vigorous, direct, and, unlike much 
19th-century radical verse, specific rather than abstract. Their success often depends 
on the interest inherent in their particular subject. [Appendices print 14 heretofore 
unpublished Democratic Sonnets, and W. M. Rossetti’s Ms list of subjects. Other Ms 
materials reproduced in the text provide details about the genesis and progress of the 
work.] —L.J.D. 


Elliot Stock 
467. Pantazzi, Sybille.’ Elliot Stock, BC, 20:1, Sp. :1971, 25-46. (Stock’s career during 
the last quarter of the 19th century, as a publisher interested in poetry and bibliograph- 
ical works, is surveyed. ] ‘(llustrated) ; —G.T.T. 


Lord Tennyson | 


468. Fricke, Donna G. Tennyson’s THE HESPERIDES: East of Eden and Variations 
on a Theme, TenRB, 1:4, Nov. 1970, 99-103. The poem is a combination of ancient, 
classical, and Hebrew-Christian myths; the result is synthesized into archetypal motifs. 
The theme of the poem is creation, endless cyclic regeneration. —P.A.H. 


469. Gray, J. M. Two Transcendental Ladies of Tennyson’s IDYLLS: The Lady of 
the Lake and Vivien, TenRB, 1:4, Nov. 1970, 104-105. These two female characters 
were derived from the single character of Nimue in Malory. The manner in which they 
are used in the poem also suggests the detail Wh which the poem was planned and 
executed. —P.A.H. 


470. Todd, William B. Tennyson’s IDYLLS OF THE KING (1859), BC, 19:4; Win. 
1970, 529. . Examination of many copies has confirmed Wise’s conjecture about the 
order of variants. [Characteristics of the first and second issues are listed] —-G-T.T. 


471. Solimine, Joseph.. The Burkean Idea of the State In Tennyson’s Poetry: The 
Vision in Crisis, HLQ, 30:2, Feb. 1967, 147-165. Tennyson’s politics should be seen 
in the tradition of Burke, whose theory of the state included the principle of continuity, 
the basis of .Tennyson’s faith in the progress of civilization. The individual must find 
his salvation within the organic state. Tennyson’s early life predisposed him to con- 
servatism, as can be seen in Timbuctoo and Poems by Two Brothers with their theme 
of alienation. Characters. in later poems reflect Tennyson’s attempt to resolve inner 
problems by active participation in the unified organic state. But he was frustrated by 
changes and shocks in the state. Up to 1850, as his social vision became ‘increasingly 
unified, the central conflict of his poetry is between isolation and reconciliation with 
society. Later he came to suspect that the state might not be progressive, and that 
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society needed regeneration along Burke’s lines. Mand reflects a crisis in his vision of 
progress; in Idylls of the King he concentrates on the destruction of the state. The 
seeds of moral decay are in human nature. Despite his disenchantment, Tennyson 
retained his sense of social responsibility. —P.B. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


472, Milner, Ian. Theme and Moral Vision in Thackeray’s VANITY FAIR, PP, 13:4, 
1970, 177-185. Thackeray has been repeatedly attacked for an alleged moral ambiguity 
in Vanity Fair and for a general confusion in the treatment of the novel’s theme. The 
truth of the portrait of middle- and upper-class society in Vanity Fair is not very 
different from the general truth about the human condition. Thackeray develops his 
story as a satirist and as a moralist. Rather than any moral law, he demonstrates the 
law of vanity. This, however, presupposes a moral opposite, namely that not all is 
vanity. The conduct of some of his characters clearly reflects this—-e.g., Dobbin’s 
constancy in affection and loyalty in friendship, Amelia’s devotion to her husband, 
and Lady Jane Crawley’s natural goodness of heart. Certain moral attitudes are thus 
implicit in the novel. —W.V. 


Fiction 


473. Simmons, James C. The Novelist as Historian: An Unexplored Tract of Victorian 
Historiography, VS, 14:3, Mar. 1971, 293-305. In the 30’s several historical novelists 
responded to attacks on Scott’s flagrant historical inaccuracies by taking for their guide 
not romance but romantic historiography. Bulwer-Lytton was the innovator and leading 
exponent of the new historical fiction to which Harriet Martineau, Edward George 
Howard, and Charles Macfarlane contributed before the fashion for “light history” 
faded around 1850. Scholarly research, elaborately documented and defended, marked 
these works. Unlike Scott’s usage, the major, not the minor characters, were based on 
historical personages. Plot turned on historical hinges, not on imagined events. Minor 
characters, often artificially balanced, might stand as abstractions of historical forces. 
Bulwer-Lytton’s elaborately researched, albeit romantic, Rienzi, The Last of the Barons, 
and Harold were respected by critics and readers as contributions to historical knowl- 
edge. —L.J.D. 


Vill. MODERN 


W. H. Auden 


474, Haworth, Helen E. Man’s Tragic Dilemma in Auden and Sophocles, QQ, 77:4, 
Win. 1970, 566-575. The line “Not to be born is the best for man” (from O Who Can 
Ever Gaze His Fill) expresses an important theme in Auden’s Letters from Iceland: 
the tragic dilemma in which man’s life is caught. The theme resembles that of Oedipus 
at Colonus, but Auden differs from Sophocles in his choice of the second best. For 
Sophocles, it is death; for Auden, it is the dance, the work of art. —K.P.S.J. 


475. Faulkner, Peter. Auden as Scrutineer, DUJ, 63:1, Dec. 1970, 56-60. Auden’s 
reviews in Scrutiny (1932-1934) reflect ideas which can be traced in his early poetry. 
He felt that progressive education was in its way just as tyrannous as traditional forms 
and just as much a weapon in the class war. While his Marxism led him at first to 
distrust liberalism, he developed an admiration for Cambridge liberalism and appears 
to have looked as much to love as to Marxism for a way out of the problems of his 
society. -—A.B.F. 
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476. Callan, Edward. W. H. Auden: Annotated Checklist I (1958-1969), TCL, 16:1, 
Jan. 1970, 27-56. [The checklist covers the following categories: poetry, collections, and 
limited private printings; dramatic works; librettos and other musical pieces; translations; 
critical and expository prose; edited and selected works and works with introductory 
essays; and articles and reviews in periodicals and newspapers. For Part I, An Anno- 
tated Checklist of the Works of W. H. Auden, see TCL, 4:1-2, Apr.-July 1958, 30-50 
(AES, 2:9, Sept. 1959, 1323).] —D.J.R. 


Owen Barfield 
Cf.: Item 480. 


James Bridie 


477. Leary, Daniel J. James Bridie, IndS, 7:1, Fall 1968, 6-7. Shaw enthusiasts might 
also like the works of Bridie. He wrote comedies on such uncomical topics as death, 
damnation, disease, and drunkenness. He was concerned with the primacy of the 
individual. His biblical plays show a fascination with the life of the mind, but display 
an un-Shavian sense of mystery. Bridie’s answer (Great Contemporaries: Essays by 
Various Hands, Cassell, 1935) to critics who call Shaw’s characters two-dimensional 
can be applied to Bridie’s own work. —B.J.M. 


Ford Madox Ford 


478. Kennedy, Alan. Tietjens’ Travels: PARADE’S END as Comedy, TCL, 16:2, Apr. 
1970, 85-95. Although this tetralogy seems to show its hero as a victim of a decaying 
society, the predominant tone is comic. It is not a cry of pain about the end of the 
“parade” but rather the celebration of the passing of a way of life that is no longer 
possible. The greatest suffering exhibited in the story is that of private lives gone 
wrong; and the comic vision shows the way life could be. —D.J.R. 


E. M. Forster 
T. E. Lawrence 


479. Meyers, Jeffrey. E. M. Forster and T. E. Lawrence: A Friendship, SAQ, 69:2, 
Sp. 1970, 205-216. Although Forster and Lawrence had quite different backgrounds, 
interests, and personalities, their long exchange of letters and critical comments upon 
their writing benefited both men, Lawrence in particular. —J.R.P. 


C. S. Lewis 


480. Norwood, W. D., Jr. C. S. Lewis, Owen Barfield, and the Modern Myth, MQ, 
8:3, Sp. 1967, 279-291. Science fiction writers may presume, as Wells does, that space 
. and its populants are alien and therefore dangerous. Or they may presume, as Lewis 
does, that the heavens are the home of beings merely different from us and probably 
more highly developed. At the root of the disparity are the respective authors’ concepts 
of the true nature of things. Wells suggests that what man perceives through his senses 
is what actually is. Lewis’s view, developed in his trilogy (Out of the Silent Planet, 
1938, Perelandra, 1943, and That Hideous Strength, 1945, John Lane) is that man’s 
senses are only pragmatic interpreters of concepts which man cannot yet perceive in 
their actuality. Barfield’s position (Saving the Appearances, Faber, 1957) is virtually 
the same as Lewis’s but his treatment is more “systematic and thorough.” Lewis shows 
that any picturable description of reality is only metaphor or myth but according to 
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both Lewis and Barfield, outside of physics men tend to forget this; the ມມ is con- 
fused with the reality and “superstition is born.” | EC. 


481. Norwood, W. D., Jr. C. 9. Lewis’ Portrait of Aphrodite, SoQ, 8:3, Apr. 1970, 
237-272. Lewis’s Till We Have Faces (G. Bles, 1956) shows the goddess Ungit (Aphro- 
dite) as one aspect of the true God—agape (kind, yet pain-inflicting)-and eros (distorted, 
yet beautiful). This epistemological novel deals not with the conflict of faith and reason, 
but that of naturalism and supernaturalism, the former suggested by Fox, the latter by 
the people of Glome, especially Psyche, who seems almost Christian in love and faith. 
In Faces Lewis embodies ideas found in Miracles: A Preliminary Study (G. Bles, 1957): 
that the locked total system of naturalism is deterministic and cannot account for nor 
use reason because of its blindness to total reality. Three Christian principles are shown 
in this pre-Christian novel: that of the death and rebirth cycle, the doctrine of com- 
munion or co-inherence, and the way of exchange, or substitution. —R.M.V.K. 


482. Smith, Sheldon Moody. Three British Christians, NatR, 23: 19, May 18, 197 1, 
545, 548. Post-World-War-Il Christian converts eagerly read Lewis, Dorothy Sayers, 
and Charles Williams, and found in them vivid expositions of central religious. issues. 
Now, with the exception of Lewis, they have only a small audience. Williams’s novels, 
which rely on a belief in the supernatural, are still in print, two in paperback. Sayers 
is best known today for the Lord Peter Whimsey detective stories and her Dante transla- 
tions. However, her theological dramas and essays are still compelling. Lewis has writ- 
ten theological works’ for readérs of all ages. Some young people who have rejected 
institutionalized religion. find Lewis’s explanations of Christian dogma appealing. Wil- 
liams, Sayers, and Lewis have not enjoyed a current revival of interest, perhaps because 
professional theologians withhoid enthusiastic endorsement. oa os —V.M.N. 


George Orwell 


483. Smyer, Richard I. Loss of Innocence in George Orwell’s DOWN AND OUT IN 
PARIS AND LONDON, SDR, 8:4, Win. 1970-71, 75-83. This work is not, as many 
critics have assumed, simply a socio-political document. It is also a “guilt-burdened 
expression of lost sexual innócence, a symbolic statement of the narrator’s” anxiety 
regarding -sensual experience.” The passing of the speaker from Paris to London is 
more than geographic. It symbolizes his change from relative innocence to guilt. ‘In 
Paris he was a simple observer of a lighthanded evil. In ‘England the sexual atmo- 
sphere is repulsive. Orwell’s retrospective narration reveals a vein of anti-sensuality. - 
Both the Paris and the London Be show the ເ as alienated from the flesh. 

3. P.P. 


John Cowper Powys 
484. Mayoux, Jean-J acques. L’Extase et la Sensualité:, John Cowper Powys et WOLF 
SOLENT, CritP, 24:252, May 1968, 462-474 (rev.-art., Wolf Solent, trans. Suzanne 
Rétillard, Penguin, 1968, Gallimard, 1968). In Powy’s novels there is usually a charac- 
ter who represents him very closely. But Wolf is more than just a spokesman; nour- 
ished by the. passionate intensity of his creator, he has his own existence. Reading 
pornography—Llewellyn Powys (Malcolm Elwin, Life of Llewellyn Powys, John Lane, 
1946) tells us it was one of John Cowper’s weaknesses—ensnares Wolf into all his 
difficulties. What is fascinating in this admirable book of an incredibly uneven writer 
is the intensity which animates contradictory tendencies, the enormous interior: drama. 
Although Powys was content in his own life with bizarre but innocent loves, Wolf 
realizes with pleasure that he has remained chaste, but dreams, contradictorily, of 
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lewdness; this is a book. not of innocent loves but of passionate adventures. Powys has 
succeeded this time in ຊ a character, not just a clownish image of himself. (In 
French) a4 —M.L. 


Simon Raven 


485. ນພະ Kerry. The Novels of Simon Raven, QQ, 78: 1, Sp. 1971, 106-116. 
Although the quality of his work is uneven, Raven is one of the most talented of con- 
temporary British novelists. His perspective is fairly narrow; his characters, mostly 
male, come from the upper middle class and live in “a world of privilege, leisure, and 
power.” His main themes are moral degeneration and betrayal of loyalty. Male friend- 
ship, often in the form of homosexuality, and the traditional gentleman ideal are seen 
as positive values. His best novel so far is Fielding Gray (1967). —K.P.S.J. 


Dorothy Sayers 
Cf.: Item 482. - 3 


George Bernard Shaw 
486. Dooley, Roger B. THE INTERLUDE AT THE PLAYHOUSE, IndS, 6:3, Sp. 
1968, 46-47. Shaw wrote this work for Cyril Maude and his wife, Winifred Emery, 
Maude was one of London’s powerful actor-managers, best known for his performance 
in the role of Grumpy, an elderly retired detective. His wife, a promising young actress, 
was prevented from developing her talent because of chronic illness. Maude recon- 
structed an old theater for his Playhouse, but before the theater opened, it was crushed 
by the falling roof of the Charing Cross Station next door. Maude asked Shaw to write 
a play for the opening performance in the repaired Playhouse. —B.J.M. 


487. “Ambrosia.” The Whole Duty of Woman, IndS, 8:1, Fall 1969, 14 (reprinted from 
The World, May 30, 1905). Ann of Man and Superman is ridiculous. Women do not 
deliberately “mark down certain men and marry them willy-nilly.” —B.J.M. 


483. Mr. Bernard Shaw in French, IndS, 8:1, Fall 1969, 7 (reprinted from The Athen- 
aeum, Apr. 11, 1908). [In this Letter to the Editor, C. G. (possibly Claire Gérard) 
attacks Hamon’s translation of Mrs. Warren’s Profession. He suggests that Shaw chose 
Hamon as his translator for his political views rather than for his. literary abilities.] 

—B.J.M. 


489. Shaw, George Bernard. Mr. Bernard Shaw in French, IndS, 7:3,.Sp. 1969, 37-38 
(reprinted from The Athenaeum, Apr. 4, 1908). [In this Letter. to the Editor Shaw 
defends M. and Mme. Hamon, his authorized French translators.] —B.J.M. 


490. Masumoto, Masahiko. A Note on SAINT JOAN in Japan, IndS, 7:1, Fall 1968, 
4-5. Though most of Shaw's work has not received much notice in Japan, Jeanne d'Arc 
is such a popular heroine that there are seven Japanese translations of Saint Joan. 
Kihachi Kitamura first translated it in 1926. He corresponded with Shaw about roy- 
alties. The production of his translation was as by ES but was not financially 
successful. , . 2 —BJM. 


491. Bentley, Eric. From George Bernard Shaw to G. B. S., IndS, 7:3, Sp. 1969, 33-36. 
During the 80’s Shaw served his apprenticeship as both a writer and a thinker. His 
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plays of the 90’s contrast man’s “free vitality’ with the institutions and conventions 
which often oppress it. A belief in purposive evolution helped Shaw restore a sense 
of divinity to the world. The fullest theatrical acceptance of Shaw came after 1900. 
At 43 he became a married celibate. He was critical of World War I and the genera- 
tion which made that war. His later plays, though original, sometimes lack intensity. 
During his last three decades he polemicized in defense of “the East” as opposed to 
the “Free World.” —B.J.M. 


492. Shaw, George Bernard. Training for the Play, IndS, 6:3, Sp. 1968, 33 (reprinted 
from The Books of To-day and the Books of To-morrow, London, Nov. 1904). [This 
humorous essay describes the exercises one must do to be fit enough to get to the front 
row in the theater.] —B.J.M. 


493. Shaw, George Bernard. Indian Cowardice and English Pluck, IndS, 6:2, Win. 
1967/68, 1-3 (reprinted from The Commonweal, June 26, 1914). The Indians have as 
much natural capacity for ruling themselves as do the English. However, their children 
must be brought up to be free before they can learn to use this capacity. —~B.J.M. 


494. Shaw on Shakespeare, IndS, 8:3, Sp. 1970, 42 (reprinted from Daily Chronicle, 
London, Apr. 13, 1905). [The author of this article about Shaw’s lecture (Apr. 12) on 
Shakespeare quotes a number of characteristic “Shawisms” which were a part of the 
lecture.] —B.J.M. 


495. Shaw, George Bernard. A Nation of Villagers, IndS, 7:2, Win. 1968/69, 17-21 
(reprinted from Everybody’s Magazine, 17, Dec. 1907, 861-865). [This essay lambastes 
the Americans for trying to make trusts illegal when they are so ignorant that they 
cannot function without the trusts.] —B.J.M. 


496. Shaw, George Bernard. The General Mourning, IndS, 8:3, Sp. 1970, 33-36 
(reprinted from The New Age, June 2, 1910). The excessive praise of the late King 
Edward is absurd. The very fact that he was a king makes it impossible to know any- 
thing about him. The Lying-in-State was barbaric. Kipling’s requiem in the Times 
contains not one true word. —B.J.M. 


497, Shaw, George Bernard. “Poverty and Political Sanity,” IndS, 6:2, Win. 1967/68, 
6-7 (reprinted from War Against Poverty. Standing Committee of the Independent 
Labour Party and the Fabian Society, n.d.). [In this speech Shaw gives two examples 
to show that “legislation to mitigate the effects of poverty is waste of time and money.” 
The speech was given Oct. 11, 1912, as part of a war against poverty demonstration at 
Royal Albert Hall.] .—B.J.M. 


498. Shaw, George Bernard. A Message from Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, IndS, 7:1, Fall 
1968, 1-3 (reprinted from The New East, 1:6, Nov. 1917). [In this letter Shaw suggests 
that though Japan has become prosperous by following Western example, she will be 
ruined if she does not take note of Europe’s failures.] —B.J.M. 


499. Shaw Crowds Out Brandes, IndS, 7:3, Sp. 1969, 41-42 (reprinted from a cutting 
from an unidentified New York newspaper published in Dec. 1913). [This newspaper 
review of George Brandes’s lecture on Nietzsche devotes more space to Shaw’s humor- 
ous introduction of Brandes than to the lecture.] —B.J.M. 
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500. “Who is Shaw? IndS, 8:3, Sp. 1970, 38-39 (reprinted from The Daily News, Apr. 
18, 1905). [The tongue-in-cheek writer of this Letter to the Editor of London’s Daily 
News has been trying, without success, to discover just exactly who Shaw is.) -——B.J.M. 


501. Blathwayt, Raymond. What Vegetarianism Really Means, IndS, 8:2, Win. 1969/ 
70, 17-19 (reprinted from The Vegetarian, Mar. 15, 1898). [Blathwayt records Shaw’s 
answer to the question, “Why are you a Vegetarian?”] —B.J.M. 


502. Nickson, Richard. Barnes Storming, IndS, 8:2, Win. 1969/70, 21. Clive Barnes, 
reviewer for the New York Times, is an unfair critic of Shaw. —B.J.M. 


503. Laing, Allan M. Writing to G., B, S., IndS, 6:3, Sp. 1968, 34-35. Shaw often wrote 
to correspondents in the margins of their own letters, making comments about such 
things as grammar. [There follows a letter from Laing to Shaw concerning publication 
rights and including Shaw’s marginal reply.] —B.J.M. 


504. Laing, Allan M. Bernard Shaw and the Businessman, IndS, 7:2, Win. 1968/69, 23 
(reprinted from Liverpool Echo, Dec. 6, 1946). [Laing quotes several comments which 
Shaw made to him about business men.] —B.J.M. 


505. Rypins, Stanley. More Diary Slips by Miss Patch, IndS, 7:1, Fall 1968, 13. 
Blanche Patch’s text of Shaw’s diary omits important material and contains many tran- 
scriptional errors. Authors who use her text have made some glaring errors in their 
Shavian commentaries. —B.J.M. 


506. Scriabine, Vera. Fabian Summer Schools—A Note, IndS, 6:3, Sp. 1968, 36-37. 
The Fabian summer schools began in 1907. Shaw contributed much to them by his 
presence, his lectures, and his readings. The summer schools are still being held. 


(Illustrated) —B.J.M. 
507. Bibliography of Hungarian Writings, IndS, 8:2, Win. 1969/70, 29. [This bibliog- 
raphy of 13 items lists Hungarian essays and critical articles about Shaw.] —B.J.M. 
Cf.: Item 452. 

H. G. Wells 
Cf.: Item 480. 

Charles Williams 

Cf.: Item 482. 

AMERICAN 


IH. THEMES AND TYPES 

Fiction 
508. Cawelti, John G. Prolegomena to the Western, WAL, 4:4, Win. 1970, 259-271. 
The Western and other popular cultural forms should be treated as artistic constructions; 
then the understanding of their ordering principles would lead to a “better understand- 


ing of the patterns of experience which dominate our culture and shape the lives of 
all of us.” C. E.G. 
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HI. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


John Danforth 


509. Ryan, Thomas A. The Poetry of John Danforth, PAAS, 78:1, 1968, 129-193. 
It may be that John, the least well-known of the three verse-writing Danforths of 
Colonial Massachusetts, is in fact the family’s most accomplished poet. A well-educated 
man of great refinement, he has been largely ignored from his time to ours. Most of 
his verse is elegiac, a mode for which he seemed to possess a natural affinity. He 
shows considerable versatility, and some cf his writing suggests an acquaintance with 
the work of, among others, George Herbert. The poetry reveals a breadth of reading 
and reflection not usually associated with an isolated Puritan divine of the late 17th 
century. [The texts of his poems follow.] ——§.C.B. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 , f 
Martin Delany l 
510. Zeugner, John. A Note on Martin Delany’s Blake, and Black Militancy, Phylon, 
32:1, Sp. 1971, 98-105. Though Delany’s fragmented novel exposes the literary weak- 
nesses of its author, it advocates “violent purification through insurrection” and thus’ 
marks the birth of black militancy. Delany sees the effect of racial oppression as the 
emasculation of Negro manhood and calls for a return to black pride as a remedy. The 
black revolutionary of Blake: or the Huts of America (Anglo-African, Jan.-July 1959) 
identifies himself with oppressed Indians and understands the need for black financial 
power. These elements foreshadow modern black militant thought. ——-R.L.C. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


511. Duerksen, Roland A. The Double Image of Beatrice Cenci in THE MARBLE 
FAUN, MiAca, 1:3&4, Sp. 1969, 47-55. Hawthorne used the Cenci legend in this 
work. Beatrice’s dual nature is portrayed by means of two separate characters. Hilda 
is gently aloof, representing the ideal response to evil, while the more energetic Miriam 
represents the actual response to evil. In this work Hawthorne’s conclusion seems to be 
that neither response is satisfactory. Shelley, on the other hand, whose work Haw- 
thorne must have known, leans toward the ideal with his concept of nonviolent 
resistance. ~—J.M.D. 


Washington Irving 
512. Kime, Wayne R. Washington Irving’s Revision of the Tonquin. Episode in 
ASTORIA, WAL, 4:1, Sp. 1969, 51-59. This work’s reputation for being a non-history 
can be disputed, at least with respect to the Tonquin episode, by a close analysis of 
Irving’s different versions of the story. Irving did make a conscientious effort to obtain 
and relate accurately the details of the incident. But the facts are uncertain, as the four 
published accounts all depend on a single Indian interpreter, of doubtful veracity, and 
Irving’s other sources have not been identified. The revised account not only captures 
the excitement and tension which must have pervaded the incident but places the onus 
for veracity on the interpreter. Irving avoids any pretense of certainty by dropping the 
“ ‘omniscient’ ” narration of the first version for an indirect account in which the 
episode is presented as if described by four of the men to the interpreter. -—C.E.G. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


513. Moyne, Ernest J. The Origin and Development of Longfellow’s SONG OF HIA- 
WATHA, JIAS, 8:1, Jan. 1966, 156-182. A comparison of the first draft, the printer’s 
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copy, and the corrected: sheets reveal that Longfellow was a meticulous craftsman in 
making both minor and major revisions, including the omission‘of a canto entitled The 
Wrestling of Kwasind. This canto portrays its main character, Kwasind, as.witty and 
agile, whereas he'appears to be cumbrous elsewhere in the poem; for the sake of con- 
sistency, then, the canto is best omitted. [The article includes the entire canto and is 
prefaced by an introductory note entitled “Longfellow and Latin America” by Robert 
S. Ward.] —D.K.K. 


514. Rockland, Michael, A. Henry -Wadsworth Longfellow and Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento, JIAS, 12:2, Apr. 1970, 271-279. Sarmiento, though little known in the U.S. 
is one of Latin America’s greatest men: an important literary figure, he was also the 
founder of public education in South America and served as president of Argentina. 
When he met Longfellow, who was one of the first great American scholars of Romance 
languages, he was disappointed to learn that, although Longfellow had read all the 
important Spanish writers, he was not at all familiar with Latin American literature— 
an omission which Sarmiento, who remained friendly with Longfellow during the last 
16. years of the American poet’s life, was only too happy to correct. —D.K.K. 


, ເ Henry David Thoreau . 
515. Babcock, C. Merton. Henry David Thoreau: In Defense of the Wilderness, UCQ, 
16:3, Mar..1971, 25-28. Thoreau “detected the initial stages of a ruthless vandalism” 
which threatened to destroy nature’s balance, nature’s harmony with man, and hence 
man’s own balance and harmony. “The narrowness of man’s vision is largely respon- 
sible for the wanton waste that presages total desolation.” Thoreau’s religion was. nature 
worship, and he preferred nature to the trappings c of ເ such as politics 
and business. ) < າ. 0.11. 


516, Galligan, Edward L. The Comedian at Walden Pond, SAQ, 69:1, Win. 1970, 
20-37. Walden can be called a comedy for its overall optimism, happy ending, humor- 
ous statemients, jokes, and, most important, the fact that Thoreau is a “comic hero,” 

both “ridiculous and admirable. ” Thoreau probably made his book a comedy to keep 
his celebration of life and the individual from becoming pompous and cloying and to 
enable himself, as author, to shift moods back and forth with ease. —J.R.P. 


Walt Whitman 


517. Torufio, Juan Felipe. Walt Whitman, Biblico, Futurista Poeta de America, JIAS, 
4:1, Jan. 1962, 23-31. Whitman is to be praised for his source of inspiration (the self), 
his simplicity of expression (natural rather than artificial), and his non-classical style. 
He may be considered the father of the Futurist movement, but while he broke with 
established rules in order to transcend them, his followers imitated him unsuccessfully. 
(In: Spanish) ` —J.K.K. 


Fiction 
518. Thorp, Willard. Catholic Novelists in Defense of Their Faith, 1829-1865, PAAS, 
78:1, 1968, 25-117. Faced with the’ rising popularity of American anti-Catholic novels 
in the early 19th century, many Catholic writers of the time responded with equally 
partisan fictions of their own. In general their approach was affirmative: to reveal 
protestant bigotry by demonstrating how good Catholics lived and practiced their 
religion. Brownson, the leading Catholic intellectual of his time and editor of the 
influential Brownson’s Quarterly Review, was a powerful influence on this developing 
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literature. As times changed, the Catholic writers dealt increasingly with the vicissitudes 
and deprivations of American Catholics. Though the early writers were usually priests, 
many of those who came later were professional authors. Of the earlier group the fore- 
runner was Charles C. Pise, who was followed by John Boyce and John 1. Roddan, 
among others. Among the second group are Charles J. Cannon, George H. Miles, and 
Mary Anne Sadlier. —S.C.B. 


General 


519. Calhoun, Richard T. The Ante-Bellum Literary Twilight: RUSSELL’S MAG- 
AZINE, SoLiJ, 3:1, Fall 1970, 89-110. This short-lived magazine (1857-1860) is of 
special interest because it was intended as a group project, but “its real importance lies 
in its publication of works by South Carolina’s literary triumverate—Simms, Timrod, 
and Hayne. It is also important because it was the last significant attempt at a literary 
periodical in the South before the Civil War broke out. It was a bit more open to 
contemporary literature than previous Southern periodicals. —W.J.K. 


520. Gonzaélez-Gerth, Miguel. The Image of Spain in American Literature, 1815-1865, 
JIAS, 4:2, Apr. 1962, 257-272. Because so few Americans had travelled to Spain before 
the Civil War, most of them thought of that country as “a legendary land of old castles 
and beautiful landscapes inhabited by lovely dark-eyed maidens.” Such writers as 
Bryant, Longfellow, and Irving were quick to respond to the public’s interest in this 
romantic terra incognita. However, Spain’s popularity as a focus for American literary 
interest declined between 1865 and 1900, during which time thousands of Americans 
visited that country and discovered the real Spain. —D.K.K. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Ambrose Blerce 


§21. Berkove, Lawrence I. Arms and the Man: Ambrose Bierce’s Response to War, 
MiAca, 1:1&2, Win, 1969, 21-30. Critics commonly refer to Bierce as a misanthrope, 
but a closer examination of his work, especially his newspaper articles and letters, 
illustrates how deeply he was affected by the Civil War. He saw man’s entire life as 
8 battle, and his attitude can best be described as stoical. Rather than cynically exposing 
the baseness of man, he may well have been showing how man faces each conflict as 
a soldier. —J.M.D. 


Junius Henri Browne 
Cf.: Item 531. 


Charles W. Chesnutt 


522. Reilly, John M. The Dilemma in Chesnutt’s THE MARROW OF TRADITION, 
Phylon, 32:1, Sp. 1971, 31-38. In this work Chesnutt castigates whites through ironic 
treatment of them while suggesting that Negroes must become integrated into white 
American society. These two concerns result in an irreconcilable conflict in the book, 
which is reflected in a number of ways: there are no good whites in the story; the 
blacks who adopt the values of the whites are ruined by the race riot; and black Dr. 
Miller, the heroic representative of racial assimilation, is less heroic than the revolu- 
tionary, Josh Green. That Chesnutt leaves the outcome of Dr. Miller’s final act of 
charity unknown further reveals Chesnutt’s own doubts about racial accommodation. 

—R.L.C. 
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. Kate Chopin 


523, Arner, Rober D. Landscape Symbolism in Kate Chopin’s AT FAULT, Las, 9:3, 
Fall 1970, 142-153. The dominant theme of Chopin’s first novel is the past and its 
pressure on the present. That theme, along with the presence of the symbolic Louisiana 
landscape and the treatment of racial violence, helps make it the most “Southern” of 
her works. When reading At Fault, “one discovers not so much adumbrations of The 
Awakening as foreshadowing of William Faulkner.” —B.F. 


524. Leary, Lewis. Kate Chopin, Liberationist? SoLiJ, 3:1, Fall 1970, 138-144 (rev.-art., 
Per Seyersted, Kate Chopin: A Critical Biography, Louisiana State U., 1970; and The 
Complete Works of Kate Chopin, ed. with Introduction by Per Seyersted, Louisiana 
State U., 1970). Chopin was “never a feminist in the dictionary sense of the term,” 
but she nonetheless is remembered as a spokesman for liberation. If one theme holds 
together “such a. variety of characters over so wide a range” it is the extent to which 
people (women usually) can pursue the freedoms which society (men) denies them. 

l —W.J.K. 


Stephen Crane 


525. Ives, C. B. THE LITTLE REGIMENT of Stephen Crane at the Battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, MQ, 8:3, Sp. 1967, 247-260. That this work is an almost photographically 
accurate account of the Battle of Fredericksburg, and that Billie and Dan Dempster 
fought with the 69th New York Regiment, can be proven by comparing the work with 
contemporary accounts and official records. Crane’s sympathetic treatment of a 
soldier’s courage in Regiment is much different from his cynical treatment of it in The 
Red Badge of Courage. —E.C. 


526. Monteiro, George. Society and Nature in Stephen Crane’s THE MEN IN THE 
STORM, PrS, 45:1, Sp. 1971, 13-17. Contrary to the belief of many who label him 
a “philosophical naturalist,” Crane, because of an inner conflict between “his intellec- 
tual commitment to naturalism and his, emotional tie to the 19th-century Protestantism 
of his family,” was unable to commit himself fully to determinism. Crane’s inner 
conflict is illustrated in Men, in which he depicts men as victims of both society and 
nature. —L.W.D. 


Emily Dickinson 


527. Stoyanov, Tsvetan. Sluchayut:Emili Dikinsun [The Case of Emily Dickinson], 
LMi, . 14:6, .1970, 103-117. A contradictory figure, Dickinson has been interpreted in 
conflicting ways by American critics. In her poetry she functioned on multiple levels. 
She rejected the idea of success, at least in the world in which she worked, and lived 
up to this ideal by her failure to publish. She reacted against religion in its Puritan 
form, but also against transcendentalism for its quietism; though she remained a believer, 
she was a rebellious one. Her treatment of death is very original. But she has presence: 
Atanas Dalchev, a prominent Bulgarian translator of her verse, said he felt “as though 
someone had come into the room” upon first reading her. (ດ Bulgarian) —C.A.M. 


528. Todd, John Emerson. The Persona in Emily Dickinson’s Love Poems, MiAca, 
1:1&2, Win. 1969, 197-207. Dickinson’s poems have been examined for autobiograph- 
ical clues. It must be admitted that in some of them personae, or poses, were adopted 
by the poet. There are at least four classes—poems of devotion, love, earthly marriage, 
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and heavenly marriage. Although many of these works are related in the first person, 
Dickinson could not be referring to her own ລ experiences, and thus, has adopted 
2 pose. ກ ພ: l ——J. M.D. 


' Hamlin Garland 


529. Aken, Eberhard. Hamlin Garland’s First Novel: A SPOIL OF. OFFICE, WAL, 
4:2, Sum. 1969, 91-105. In his first novel (1892) Garland fails, mostly because of .his 
weak characterization of the heroes and the didactic last chapter. However, it should 
receive. a fairer appraisal . for its ວວ in ound: eevee ene as a writer and 
for its humanism. .. TE າ າ ແລ. 
| Henry Tames ow & 
530. Kay, Wallace G. The Observer and the Voyeur: Theories of Fiction in. James 
and Robbe-Grillet, SoQ, 9:1, Oct. 1970, 87-91. James and Robbe-Grillet are similar 
in that each employs fictive agents who, though rendering events and characters 
objectively, yet convey a subjective impression of the scene. But with James all is 
humanized—things are worth observing, they exist only to be observed—while Robbe- 
Grillet is a voyeur of things which have an independent existence. They agree that 
reality is elusive, that-the novel is concerned. with: man and his relationship to the 
world; but unlike Robbe-Grillet, James penetrates surfaces to discover their meaning. 
This contrast in vision is illustrated by each writer’s ມເມ of a wall, humanized in 
Ambassadors, a ເ ມ ເີ in Voyeur. :. . ` ; ae V, K. 
. James Dabney McCabe Dosp AARI u ຈດ 
531. Gohdes, Clarence. Wicked Old New York, HLQ, 29:2, Feb. 1966; 17 1- 181. Thè 
reputation of New York after the Civil War was not enhanced by the torrents of jour- 
nalism emanating-from the city, nor by illustrated subscription books “‘devoted to telling 
the truth” about Manhattan. Examples of the latter were Junius Henri Browne’s ‘The 
Great Metropolis: A Mirror of New York (1869—700 pages at three dollars) and Mc- 
Cabe’s The Secrets of the Great City (1868). _McCabe followed up his success with other 
similar books, taking the lid off high society and low life alike. But by 1882: when his 
last book appeared, he unconsciously struck a new note: New York was a success and 
led the country, and the picture of it as a trap for innocent visitors was no longer 
adequate. , —P.B. 
‘Mary Noilles Murfree. 
532. Warfel, Henry R. Local Color and Literary Artistry: Mary Nollles Murtre2’s 
IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS, SoLiJ, 3:1, Fall 1970, 154-163 (cev.-art., In 
the Tennessee Mountains, with Introduction by Nathalia ‘Wright, U. of Tennessee, 1970). 
Murfree was one of the- best local colorists because she was not misled into striving for 
“realism.” It is as a romantic artist who, while seeming ‘to: be local in subject matter 
and dialect, transcended the immediate that Murfree is memorable: an —W.I. i 
i Frank Norris ` -" 
533. Giles, James R. Beneficial Atavism in Frank Norris and Jack London, WAL, 4:1, 
Sp. 1969, 15-27. In their early fiction Norris and London present hostile environments 
and brutish behavior as beneficial to their characters who have left civilization. The 
acceptance of this change by the protagonists is understood as ‘a prerequisite to attain- 
ing manhood, sC RG. 
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Thomas Nelson Page 


534. Holman, Harriet R. Attempt and Failure: Thomas Nelson Page as Playwright, 
SoLiJ, 3:1, Fali 1970, 72-82. Although Page’s The Land of the Spirit was adapted into 
a motion picture called The Outcast in 1915, Page himself had tried unsuccessfully for 
25 years to write a produceable play, either an original one or an adaptation of his 
fiction. His most serious handicap was a lack of recognizable dramatic confrontation 
within many of his stories, resulting perhaps from a diffusion of action. —W.J.K. 


Mark Twain . 
§35. Rackham, Jeff.: The Mysterious Stranger in THE CAMPAIGN THAT FAILED, 
SHR, 5:1, Win. 1971, 63-67. Twain’s contribution to the Century magazine’s 1885 
series of Civil War reminiscences was not recognized as “a literary Trojan horse” in an 
age which still romanticized the conflict: Begun as a humorous account of two weeks 
in the army prior to desertion, the essay focuses on the killing of a stranger, then 
generalizes that war is “the murder of nameless men who have never harmed you.” 
S, M.A.W. 


536. | Cecil L. Moffitt. Tom Sawyer: Missouri Robin Hood, WAL, 4:2, Sum. 1969, 
125-131, In the tick-running episode of Chap.: VII in Tom Sawyer Twain supplies 
an image for that part of Tom’s life which is subject to the power of the villagers. 
Unlike the tick, however, Tom is able to flee from these confining influences by 
identifying with Robin Hood. In Tom Sawyer Robin Hood is still winning, a victory of 
the young over the establishment. In later works Twain’s view of man as tick becomes 
overwhelmingly strong. ະກດ ເ a —C.E.G. 


537, Goad, Mary Ellen. The Image and the Woman in the Life and Writings of Mark 
Twain, ESRS, 19:3, Mar. 1971, 5-70. Three of the women closest to Twain do not fit 
his image of them. as passionless sainted creatures who reformed his character and 
censored his writings. His mother’s disciplinary efforts, usually unsuccessful, seem to 
have been those of any norma] parent trying to cope with a mischievous boy. She was 
amazed at his claims that she served as his literary critic. There is no evidence that.she 
read any of his writings until after they were published. His claims that his friend, 
Mrs. Fairbanks, refined and molded- him also appear to be exaggerated, according to 
recent research. The influence of his devoted wife, however, was real and beneficent, 
largely because of her willingness to play the role he invented for her. Twain carried 
the pattern of his relationship with women into his work and produced stereotypes 
instead of three-dimensional female characters. [This study includes a three-page 
ກດ ] | P —C.M.R. 


Owen Wister 
538. Lambert, Neal. Owen Wisters HANK’S WOMAN: The Writer and His Com- 
ment, WAL, 4:1,,Sp. 1969, 39-50. This work (1892) is Wister’s, first novel written in a 
Western vernacular. He not only tried to preserve, something of the vanishing West as 
history, but he also wanted to record the Western experience; he was able:to achieve 
this by confronting the Eastern and Western ideas about life, C.E.G. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY l 

Edward Abes 
539. Crinkley, Richmond. The Development of Edward Albee, NatR, 23:21, June 
1, 1971, 602-604 (rev.-art., based on the 1971 Broadway production of Albee’s All Over). 
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As an important contemporary playwright, Albee reacts with hypersensitivity to criticism 
about his work. But this quality helps make this play excellent. Albee’s plays are 
“derivative or imitative,” reactions to others’ achievements. Very little happens in the 
play; in this lack of dynamism Albee resembles Beckett and Pinter. Unlike his earlier 
works, All Over has some reference to the period in which it is set. It deals with small- 
ness, but in a powerful and impressive fashion. —V:M.N. 


540. von Szeliski, John J. Albee: A Rare BALANCE, TCL, 16:2, Apr. 1970, 123- 
130. Though Albee’s A Delicate Balance received widely differing reviews, many of 
them negative, it is nevertheless a major work. Its theme seems to be that people do not 
relate to one another, that nothing means anything; but it finds better expression in the 
metaphor of our continual loss. Operating at a level of illusion that is supra-real rather 
than realistic, the writer creates characters that are extremes of their class; and he 
is able to express fully the loneliness of our time. —D.J.R. 


Sherwood Anderson 


$41. Stouck, David. WINESBURG, OHIO and the Failure of Art, TCL, 15:3, Oct. 
1969, 145-151. Anderson’s book ‘is usually considered a Bildungsroman. But a sig- 
nificant theme of its stories is the failure of art or of the artist. Enoch Robinson is 
a failed artist and George Willard is a passive observer who cannot help the peoplè he 
knows. Art does bring awareness, but it cannot substitute for life. -——D.J.R. 


Thomas Berger 


$42. Dippie, Brian W. Jack Crabb and the Sole Survivors of Custer’s Last Stand, WAL, 
4:3, Fall 1969, 189-202. Berger’s account of General Custer’s last stand (Lite Big 
Man, Dial, 1964), has succeeded in creating what the many previous acounts did not: 
“the West of the American mind.” This results from Berger’s imaginative compound- 
ing of his sources, American history and American myth (he is true to both) and from 
the dual nature of his hero. Jack Crabbe belongs to two classes of sole-survivor; he is 
fictional but also a fictional representative of the many historical figures who claim 
to have been present in fact.. —C.E.G. 


John Berryman 


543, Patrick, W. B. Berryman’s 77 DREAM SONGS: “Spare Now a Cagey John/A 
Whilom,” SHR, 5:2, Sp. 1971, 113-119. Berryman’s poems and their epigraphs 
are best approached by his own method (as in his psychoanalytic study of Stephen 
Crane). The protagonist, Henry, frequently resembles Crane. Berryman also adapts 
minstrel show structures, borrows from Olive Schreiner’s allegorical short stories, 
Dreams, and draws on Lamentations, 3. , —S.M.A.W. 


Claude Brown 


544. Baker, Houston A., Jr. The Environment as Enemy in a Black Autobiography: 
MANCHILD IN THE PROMISED LAND, Phylon, 32:1, Sp. 1971, 53-59. The 
inimical environment of Harlem is the antagonist in this work, but Brown prevents the 
book from becoming either a naturalistic evocation of a corrupt locale or an “angry 
autobiography.” The young protagonist’s violent rebellion against the environment is, 
in effect, an attack against the white colonial power that controls Harlem, but the 
rebellion only traps the protagonist further by getting him into jail, where he longs to 
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return to Harlem, the source of his corruption. The move to Greenwich Village gives 
him the freedom to gain insight into Harlem, so that when he returns he can avoid its 
snares and work with the newly-discovered forces of good he finds there. —R.L.C. 


James Branch Cabell, 


545. Mac Donald, Edgar E. Cabell’s Richmond Trial, SoLiJ, 3:1, Fall 1970, 47-71. 
Gossip involving Cabell and several other students at William and Mary college with 
“homosexual revels” and the more painful rumors in Richmond involving him as the 
“murderer” of his mother’s lover kept ‘Cabell from writing about Richmond objectively 
until after his major work was accomplished. : —W.J.K. 


Erskine Caldwell 


546. Thompson, James J., Jr. Erskine Caldwell and Southern Religion, SHR, 5:1, 
Win. 1971, 33-44. Religion is crucial in Southern history.and inescapable in Southern 
literature. Caldwell remains a spectator of both revivalist and “booster” protestantism, 
interweaving sexuality, degenerate ethics, and fatalism, in a fictional recreation of the 
Southern scene as “a world controlled by fate (in the form of God) [where racism,] 
sexual license and lack of ethical concern make sense.” —S.M.A.W 


Willa Cather 


547. Fox, Maynard. Proponents of Order: Tom Outland and Bishop Latour, WAL, 
4:2, Sum. 1969, 107-115. Cather’s most important novels, The Professor's House (1925) 
and Death Comes for the Archbishop (1927), in which she takes “the standpoint of the 
looker-on,” are preoccupied with a striving for order. This is reflected by the sym- 
bols which show nature in contrast to civilization and change. —C.E.G. 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


548. Andersen, Kenneth. Character Portrayal in THE OX-BOW INCIDENT, WAL, 
4:4, Win. 1970, 287-298. In Clark’s novel three character types can be distinguished: 
the narrator who as chorus-spectator is transformed into everyman; the type whose 
evil becomes apparent in the action of the amorphous mob; and the type who is good 
but ineffective and weak. The novel reveals the strong conflict between these types 
which ultimately is a contrast between forces that destroy human nature and nature and 
those that are in step with nature, but are too weak to achieve justice. ` —C.E.G. 


Theodore Dreiser 


549. Kane, Patricia. Reading Matter as a Clue to Drelset’s Characters, SDR, 8:4, 
Win. 1970-7 1, 104-106. . Dreiser put his wide reading to good use in Sister Carrie and 
An American Tragedy. In both novels a character’s choice of reading ironically hints at 
meaning unsuspected by the character. Carrie is reading Balzac’s Pere Goriot. Clyde 
is reading Arabian Nights’ Entertainments and Robinson Crusoe. —S.P.P. 


Ralph Ellison . 

550. Griffin, Edward M. Notes from a Clean, Well-Lighted Place: Ralph Ellison's 
INVISIBLE MAN, TCL, 15:3, Oct. 1969, 129-144, In Ellison’s novel, the narrator hero 
develops from youthful innocence to self-realization. After the rapid pace of the first 
part, the book suffers from a sense of anti-climax. As the story progresses in the narra- 
tor’s mind, the narrative style changes. In the Southern episodes, a reportorial style is 

used. In the early Northern scenes, expressionism is the narrative mode. After the 
break with the Brotherhood, the narrator assumes a surrealistic style. —D.J.R. 
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551. Petillon, Pierre-Yves. Blues Pour un Mutant, CritP, 24:257, Oct. 1968, 855-862 
(rev.-art., Invisible Man, Penguin, 1966; Shadow and Act, New American Library, 
1966). Invisible Man concerns the adventures of a Black picaresque hero who, to suc- 
ceed, must present himself to whites as a photographic negative of themselves, must 
acquire their virtues in order to acquire respectability. In New York he discovers that 
the Black is the lowest order of the proletariat and, after the absurd death of Clifton 
Tod, discovers that the Black in America is without a face. He refuses to accept a. 
particular face but rather decides to conform to whatever image is expected of him, even 
the absurd, a new strategy represented by Rinehart. The Black experience remains 
to be explored, but not apart from white culture. (In French) . M.L. 


William Faulkner 


552. Brooks, Cleanth. The Poetry of Miss Rosa Canfield, Shen, 21:3, Sp. 1970, 199- 
206. In her long tirade against Thomas Sutpen in Absalom, Absalom!, Chap. V, Miss 
Rosa Canfield rises to heights of poetry. Although hers is the most overblown rhetoric 
of the novel, Faulkner justifies her.use of it by aoe her resort to a theory of the 
demonic to explain what happened in the past. ----],. B; H. 


553. Raper J. R. Meaning Called to Life: Alogical Structure in ABSALOM, ABSA- 
LOM! SHR, 5:1, Win. 1971, 9-23. In this work (1936) Faulkner is free of apprentice- 
ship to Joyce and experimenting with cimematographic key images and Eisenstein’s 
montage or dynamic- collision of images: metrical montage (shots of varying lengths 
producing conflict of rhythms); cross montage (paralleled in mythological allusion); 
static enumeration; and conflicts between brightness and dimness, distant and close 
perspectives, and an event and its duration (slow motion). [Detailed examples from the 
Cet aro given | —S.M.A.W. 


554, Hamilton, Gary D. The Past i in the Present: a Reading of GO DOWN, MOSES, 

SHR, 5:2, Sp. 1971, 171-181. The seven stories take place respectively in 1859, around 
1940 (two), in. the early 1880’s (two), and 1940 again (two), and the juxtaposition of. 
past and present reveals relatedness. The different pasts, free or rigidly ordered, seen’ 
by Cass and Isaac condition their decisions to renounce the land or to restore order to 
it to expiate family guilt. [Analogous readings are worked out for each story.] South- 
ern bondage to the past is dramatically rendered, with no solution offered. —-S.M.A.W. 


555. Moffitt, Cecil L. A Rhetoric for Benjy, SoLiJ, 3:1, Fall 1970, 32-46. To filter 
Section I of The Sound and the Fury through the consciousness of Benjy, Faulkner had 
to invent a language which would both’ sustain the illusion of Benjy’s mental deficienciés 
and serve as a dependable verbal medium for the transmission of good sense. —W.J.K. 


556. Carter, Hodding. The Forgiven Faulkner, JIAS, 7:2, Apr. 1965, 137-147. Dur-’ 
ing his life Faulkner was not popular with his fellow Southerners because of ‘his rude- 
ness, intemperance, caustic humor, and liberal racial views (particularly the last). Most 
Southerners are able to accept Faulkner today, however, since his views on school 
desegregation [substantiated by several letters quoted in the Article] and other racial 
matters have ee recognized as essentially sound. ~—~D.K.K. 


F, Scott Fitzgerald 
557. McNally, John J. Prefiguration of Incidents in THE GREAT GATSBY, UDR, 
7:2, Sp. 1971, 39-49, Foreshadowing devices in the opening chapter reveal the overall 
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design of the novel. The first two pages contain allusions presaging significant events 
based upon Nick’s objectivity, his role as confidant, his resistance to personal involve- 
ment, and his forebodings about the death and the dream of Gatsby. Some other events, 
important later in the novel, a to apparendy ເຍ incidents occurring 
coe: 1. 1% | —§.M.LE.G. 


558. Margolies, Alan. F. Scott. Fitzgerald’s Work in the Film Studios, PULC,- 32:2, 
Win. 1971, 81-110. Fitzgerald’s film work in Hollywood in the 30’s was mediocre. He 
worked hard at his new job, applied literary techniques to film, and hoped to become 
both writer and director of a film. .However, his dialogue was frequently too literary 
and “lacked all the qualities required for screen dialogue.” His visual effects were 
sometimes well done, especially his juxtaposed scenes and contrasting montages. Fitz- 
gerald was finally given the opportunity to be sole author of his own Babylon Revisited 
(film version named Cosmopolitan). The script turned out to be “a trite melodrama”. 
with “many sentimental scenes and much sentimental dialogue.” He had, however, 
learned much about Hollywood and his last.year of life was spent in a “fruitless attempt 
to ມມດ his novel about Hollywood, The Last Tycoon.” — K.B. 
559. The Fitzgerald-Perkins Papers, Baquire, 75:6, June 1971, 106-111, 171, 174, 176, 
178-183. [This is a selection of letters between Fitzgerald and his editor, Maxwell 
Perkins, from 1919 to 1940. Many of them have already appeared in Editor to Author: 
The Letters of Maxwell E. Perkins (ed. John Hali Wheelock, Scribner’s, 1950) or The 
Letters of F. Scott Fitzgerald (ed. Andrew Turnbull, Scribner’s, 1963), but a number 
are printed here for the first time. They will all (presumably) be part of a forthcoming 
“definitive” edition of the ມ -Perkins ດ ປ to be published by 
Scribner's.] ar —J.§.P. 


A. 3. Guthrie 


560. Etulain, Richard ໄນ. -A. B. Guthrie: A Bibliography, WAL, 4:2, Sum. 1969, 133- 
138. [This is a bibliography of Guthrie’s works and interpretations of Guthrie with 
a short introduction by the compiler: ] ໋ —C.E.G. 


Ernest Hemingway 


561. , Ditsky, John. Hemingway, Plato, and THE HIDDEN GOD, SHR, 5:2, Sp. 1971, 
145-147. A Platonic conception of a “spiritual union transcending death” underlies 
Donne’s To the Lady Bedford and Hemingway’s For. Whom the Bell Tolls. In several 
instances Donne is Hemingway’s link with what Cleanth Brooks (The Hidden God, 
Yale U, me) identifies as a ae ‘Christian’ discovery of the ‘Hidden God.’” : 
—5.M. A. wW. 


562. Vanderbilt, Kermit. THE SUN ALSO RISES: Time Uncertain, TCL, 15: 3, Oct. 
1969, 153-154. Hemingway makes a number of errors in the dating of events. For 
example, June 20, 1925, cited as a Monday in the novel, is actually a Saturday, accord- 
ing to the calendar. [Other examples are cited.] —D,J.R. 


563. Kimball, Wiliam J. Hemingway and the Code, Venture, 6:2, Sum. 1970, 18-23. 
The “Code Hero,” one who “offers up and exemplifies certain principles of honor, 
courage, and endurance which in a life of tension and pain make a man a man and 
enable him to conduct himself well in the losing battle that is life,” comes off well in 
Hemingway’s first two significant novels The Sun Also Rises and A Farewell to Arms; 
but when the subject matter begins to change from violent experience itself to the 
expressed evaluation of violence, the manner begins to change. —W.J.K. 
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Sinclair Lewis 
504. Douglas, George H. MAIN STREET after Fifty Years, PrS, 44:4, Win. 1970-71, 
338-348. This work “reveals itself as a gentle book.” If used as an “introduction and 
companion piece” to Main Street, Free Air helps the reader to realize that we have 
stereotyped Main Street as a satire because of Lewis’s reputation as a heckler and 
satirist. Despite the many interpretations which have been drawn, Lewis was above 
ali else a master at description. He was not a cold, intellectual judge who condemned 
his neighbors as a matter of course. —L.W.D. 


565. Bucco, Martin. The Serialized Novels of Sinclair Lewis, WAL, 4:1, Sp. 1969, 
29-37. Lewis’s fiction shows an astonishing degree of contradiction, which results from 
his writing Nobel-prize literature as well as serials, even granting first publication and 
bowdlerization rights of his greater novels to journals like Woman’s Home Companion, 
Designer and the Woman’s Magazine, Redbook, and several others. —C.E.G. 


Jack London 


566. Pearsall, Robert Brainard. Elizabeth Barrett Meets Wolf Larsen, WAL, 4:1, 
Sp. 1969, 3-13. London’s The Sea Wolf (1904) is concerned with materialism in con- 
flict with idealism. Written under the impact of the publication of the Brownings’ love 
letters and London’s relationship with Anna Strunsky, the novel develops Captain Wolf 
Larsen and Maud Brewster as antagonists. —C.E.G. 


Cf.: Item 533. 


Amy Lowell. 


567. Kenner, Hugh. Mao or Presumption, Shen, 21:3, Sp. 1970, 84-93. While Pound 
was trying to get Fenellosa’s lecture The Chinese Written Character as a Mediom for 
Poetry into print and during the time he published Cathay (1916), Certain Noble Plays 
of Japan (1916), and Noh, or Accomplishment (1917), Lowell—anxious to “knock 
a hole in Ezra Pound’s translations’-—-worked with Florence Wheeler Ayscough on 
what became Fir-Flower Tablets. Anxious to get at Pound, Lowell did not care that 
Ayscough knew little Chinese. What makes Fir-Flower Tablets unreadable today is the 
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poet’s “impregnable vulgarity.” —L.B.H. 


Norman Mailer | 


568. Witt, Grace. The Bad Man as Hipster: Norman Mailer’s Use of Frontier Meta- 
phor, WAL, 4:3, Fall 1969, 203-217. Mailer has been preoccupied with giving his 
heroes a touch of the resoluteness and courage of the Western pioneer who views the 
frontier as “the possible not yet realized.” However, in The Naked and the Dead the 
frontiersman is turned into a villain, a development which culminates in An American 
Dream. There Stephen Rojack, hipster and villain, even gets away with the murder of 
his wife. This hipsterism is a combination of frontier ideals, sex, and the violence of 
the killer. <... 


Don Marquis 
569. Hasley, Louis. Don Marquis: Ambivalent Humorist, PrS, 45:1, Sp. 1971, 59-73. 
Although not held in as high esteem by most as are other Midwesterners (such as 
Twain, Lardner, and Thurber), Marquis has much in common with them. He is- 
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remembered, of course, for the lives and times of archy & mehitabel, but he also wrote 
newspaper columns, short stories, poetry, novels, and dramas in both serious and 
humorous veins. Basic ໄດ many of his works is a “profound and unflagging concern 
for the spirit.” —L.W.D. 


Larry McMurtry 
570. Peavy, Charles D. Coming of Age in Texas: The Novels of Larry McMartry, 
WAL, 4:3, Fall 1969, 171-188. In Horseman, Pass By (Harper and Brothers, 1961), 
Leaving Cheyenne (Harper and Row, 1962), and The Last Picture Show (Dial, 1966) 
the protagonists are young men who achieve manhood by going through the turmoil 
of adolescent sexuality and losing their innocence. McMurtry makes sexual love, love, 
and, above all, loneliness in a small Texas town his basic theme. —C.E.G. 


Arthur Miller 


571. Bigsby, C. W. E. What Price Arthur Miller? An Analysis of THE PRICE, TCL, 
16:1, Jan. 1970, 16-25, Miller's play marks an improvement over his recent work. 
Its theme of surrender of identity and submission to a false idea of human nature is 
sharply outlined in the contrast of the major characters. Victor is frustrated, sees no 
hope for his remaining years, but lacks the will to begin again. His brother Walter has 
found greed and success hollow and has ruined his personal and professional life; but 
he understands himself and wants to change and build a new life. ——D.J.R. 


Vassar Miller 
572. Owen, Guy. Vassar Miller: A Southern Metaphysical, SoLiJ, 3:1, Fall 1970, 
83-88. Because she is not in the mainstream of contemporary American poetry, is 
passionately connected to God and church in an age of skepticism and non-commitment, 
and has stuck with traditional modes, stressing discipline and control, rather than turning 
to “free forms,” Miller’s metaphysical poetry is still too little known. | —W.I.K. 


Clifford Odets 


573. Willett, Ralph. Clifford Odets and Popular Culture, SAQ, 69:1, Win. 1970, 68- 
78. Tracing Odets’s career shows that his early plays remain his greatest achievement, 
for in them he managed “to articulate the ‘ethics and aspirations’ of the lower middle 
Classes ironically through the Matenas and Happiness ‘mythology of capitalism.’ ” 
—J.R.P. 


Edd Winfield Parks 


574. Reeves, Paschal. ON BANISHING NONSENSE: the Career of Edd Winfield 
Parks, SHR, 5:1, Win. 1971, 72-75. Parks (1906-1968) taught mostly at the University 
of Georgia and often lectured abroad. Poet, novelist, children’s writer, editor of 
anthologies, and scholarly critic of Southern literature, he was greatly esteemed as 
teacher, scholar, colleague, and leader in MLA and kindred associations, and was 
always concerned with “the abolition of false ideas about Southern life and letters,” and 
with the preservation of human values as presented in his article On Banishing Non- 
sense (American Review, Oct. 1933). a. M.A.W., 


Walker Percy 
575. Lawson, Lewis A. Walker Percy’s Southern Stoic, SoLiJ, 3:1, Fall 1970, 5.31. 
In A Southern View Percy presents admiration for the Stoic attitude of his guardian, 
but rejects the attitude as being irrelevant-to the present generation. In The Moviegoer 
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(1961) he was able to “describe the abandoned son who gives at the novel’s conclusion 
only the slightest hint that he may be able to survive the loss of his heritage.” In 
The Last Gentleman (1966) a man looks “unblinkingly at his father’s failure,” picks 
himself up, struggles, and finds “another father, the only true creed.” i :: —-W.J.K. 


Maxwell E. ວເວ 
ມ. . Item 553, 


ກາກ Poriir " ! cies ; 
576. Sullivan, Walter. Katherine Anne Porter: The Glories and Gine of Her Ways, 
SoLiJ, 3:1, Fall 1970, 111-121 (rev.-art., Katherine Anne Porter: A Critical Symposium, 
eds. Lodwick Hartley and George Core, U. of Georgia, 1969; and Collected Essays and 
Occasional Writings of Katherine Anne Porter, Delacorte, 1970). Although Porter is a 
master of the art of short fiction, she is “quickly out of her intellectual depth,” and one 
is struck by the “narrowness of her view and- her willingness to accept as final: wisdom 
whatever cliché comes to hand.” In Ship of Fools:and in The Leaning Tower neither 
her. conscious nor her stibconscious mind was eae of ees with the complexities 
of the themes she had chosen. i ee 7 ແາ ຈ 


i , Ezra Pond . . ae 
Cf.: Item 567. ' ໆ siig E ຫ" 


Theodore Roethke 
577. Schumacher, Paul J. The Unity of Being: A Study of Theodore Roethke’s Poetry; 
OUR, 12, 1970, 20-40. Roethke once stated that we are faced with four principal 
themes: “(1 the multiplicity, the chaos of modern life; (2) the way, the means ‘of 
establishing a personal identity, a self ‘in the face of that chaos; (3):the nature ‘of 
creation, that faculty for producing order out of disorder in the arts,- particularly in 
poetry; and (4) the nature of God Himself.” Roethke’s poetry constitutes a “spiritual 
autobiography” including the four themes- he delineated; the unity of the person is 
“situated with the unity of all being,” and the person is. partial cones with “the 
ese oi al being and the ultimacy of Being-Itself.” > ` _—D, a S. 


i . . vel 


Gertrude Stein ປ່ ຫູ | 


578. Kenner, Hugh. Legend of the Rue De Fleurus, NatR, 23: 3, ai 26, 1971, 89-90 
(rev.-art., Richard Bridgman, Gertrude Stein in Pieces, Oxford U., 1971). It seems that 
although the many people who met Stein were charmed, none became enthusiastic 
readers. She has had her share of scholarly attention-and adulation: two literary and 
two non-literary biographies and eight volumes of her uncollected writing .at Yale. 
Bridgman’s study is more objective than earlier ones. He does not hide the facts that 
sha 'was a lesbian, that she had problems with grammar, that the “cubism” in her prose 
is sometimes due to the fact that she wrote on after the idea had vanished. Bridgman 
points out that she wrote first and theorized about it afterward. Although she had a 
feeling for sheer beauty of words alone—Bee Time Vine could be the title of a rock 
song—she had hoped to infuse her prose with more meaning than. it yields. -—V.M.N. 


John Steinbeck 


579, Astro, Richard. Steinbeck’s Post-War Trilogy: A Return to Nature and the 
Natural Man, TCL, 16:2, Apr. 1970, 109-122. In his earlier work, Steinbeck expresses 
passionate faith in agrarian. reform as a solution to the ills'of the country. Thtee books 
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written after World War H treat the interaction. between man and nature and, by the 
relationship of their subject matter, form a trilogy. Cannery Row deals, with man’s 
escape from the ordeals of modern life through his loving acceptance. of natural 
phenomena; the Row is a natural island surrounded by an unnatural world. In The 
Wayward Bus, an allegorical tale, a group of people are changed as they are forced to 
reexamine their lives. The Pearl is a parable of the jewel which, once discovered, 
should bring happiness but does not. Nature strikes out against unnatural men, 
attempting to force them toward penitence. . —D.}.R. 


580. Houghton, Donald E. Westering in LEADER OF THE PEOPLE, WAL, 4:2, 
Sum. 1969, 117-124. There is much ambivalence in the final part of this work (1938), 
which is the coda to Steinbeck’s The Red Pony. In it the grandfather talks to Jody 
about’ ‘the’ meaning of westering, i. e. the “great crawling beast,” Steinbeck’s group man, 
moving westward. But the negative aspects of the group man are not intended in this 
speech, ‘which is supposed to render a positive striving. The speech does not fit into 
the unity of the story, which is mainly concerned with simple truths about man’s life 
cycle. , —C.E.G. 


t 4 


Wallace ‘Stevens 


581. Fuller, Roy. Both Pie and Custard, Shen, 21:3; Sp. 1970, 61-76, Stevens’s poetry 
shows a strong sensitivity for the real world, a sensitivity sustained by his daily involve- 
ment in his business affairs. His life was a combination of—not a choice between— 
“dream” and “deed”; he made poetry of the routines of existence. He was a master of 
ກນຂ ພມ not always appreciated in England. `  —LB.H. 


o William Styron 
582. Curtis, Bruce. Fiction, Myth and History in William Styron’s NAT TURNER, 
UCQ, 16:2, Jan. 1971, 27-32. This work is a “present-minded document,” not a 
historical. novel. „Styron allowed himself the artist’s license to distort fact in the service 
of art, and this has brought a barrage of criticism upon him, especially from black 
critics who. see it as an “integrationist” novel. Styron’s version of. Turner conflicts with 
the black mythical version, though neither is the historical Turner. Styron has refused 
to consider the “artist’s social responsibility” in dealing with factual material. —-N.D.M. 


Peter Taylor : 


§83. Pinkerton, Jan. The Non-Regionalism of Peter Taylor: An Essay-Review, GaR, 
24:4, Win. 1970, 432-440. Barbara Raskin’s review (Southern Fried, NewR, 161:16, 
Oct. 18, 1969, 29-30) of The Collected Stories of Peter Taylor (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
1969), attacks the. book for perpetrating tiresome myths and sterotypes that, to some, 
characterize Southern writing. But Taylor’s treatment of such themes is heretical. 
Nostalgia for time past is shown to be a product of limited perception and fantasizing. 
Like many non-Southern writers, he is concerned with broad, human problems of role- 
playing and loss of identity. Those characters invite the most criticism who have 
remained behind in their small Southern towns, stagnant and sterile, lost in abstractions 
of aes and the life around them. l l Si —V.M.N: 


Frederick Jackson Famer 
Cf.: Item 591. 


] " 
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John Updike 
584. Hamilton, Alice, and Kenneth Hamilton. Metamorphosis Through Art: John 
Updike’s BECH: A BOOK, QQ, 77:4, Win. 1970, 624-636. This novel is more than 
merely humorous. Updike goes “beyond the surface picture of the modern writer’s 
enslavement by a philistine society [and] raises some basic questions concerning the 
artistic Consciousness and the nature of art itself.” Art is seen as the result of a meta- 
morphosis of the material, chiefly sexual, world. The two-part title of the novel is a 
succinct statement of this theme. ——-K.P.S.J. 


Robert Penn Warren 


585. Simmons, James C. Adam’s Lobectomy Operation and the Meaning of ALL THE 
KING’S MEN, PMLA, 86:1, Jan. 1971, 84-89. The scene in which Jack Burden 
observes the operation performed by his friend Adam Stanton economically gathers 
together most of the major themes of the novel. On one level, Warren intends an 
analogy between Burden and the anesthetized patient who is in a very real sense Jack’s 
double. Warren also paredies portions of the novel’s larger action, allowing himself 
to recapture in symbolic form Jack’s life and attitudes while simultaneously offering 
criticism of them. The scene also illuminates the meaning of Jack’s flight West and 
the subsequent adoption of his theory of the Great Twitch, and is a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the novel’s pervasive theme of division. —P.G. 1). 


Eudora Welty 


586. Prenshaw, Peggy. Cultural Patterns in Eudora Welty’s DELTA WEDDING and 
THE DEMONSTRATORS, NMW, 3:2, Fall 1970, 51-70. Although Welty uses the 
South for settings in her work and although she portrays drastic social changes prevalent 
in that area, she is not simply a regionalist with sociological interests; rather she uses 
the area as a means of depicting the dissociation of man’s life and the paradox that 
human beings are immutably alone yet irreparably entangled with one another. In 
Delta Wedding she shows the South of the past in moments of painful change which 
she apparently regards as inevitable and natural. In The Demonstrators cultural changes 
are violent and baffling, and the intense pressures of great causes seem to obliterate the 
emotions, actions, and identities of both participants and observers. —M.T. 


587. Gossett, Louise Y. Eudora Welty’s New Novel: The Comedy of Loss, SoLiJ, 
3:1, Fall 1970, 122-137 (rev.-art., Losing Battles, Random House, 1970). As she has. 
from the beginning of her career, Welty explores the intricacies of human relationships, 
sensitively articulates the rhythms of the inner emotional life, and once again pairs 
alternatives. Accident and chance are presented as the essence of life. The length of: 
the novel gives leisure, as if Welty “had had time to come to terms with the world and 
to invent exuberantly out of her ability to be delighted by the absurdity of life.” 

~——W.J.K. 


Edith Wharton 


588. Anderson, Hilton. Edith Wharton as Fictional Heroine, SAQ, 69:1, Win. 1970, 
118-123. Wharton’s apparent use in her novels of her own European experiences, 
reveals some of her personal attitudes and frustrations. —J,R.P 


Wiliam Carlos Willams 


589. LeClair, Thomas. The Poet as Dog in PATERSON, TCL, 16:2, Apr. 1910, 97- 
108. The organization of the poem is close to the pattern of Williams’s critical essays. 
It does not resemble a tapestry, an epic, or an interior monologue. Rather, it is a poem 
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about a poet who is trying to write a poem. Williams imposed some unity by splitting 
the poem into books, by creating a persona, and by using certain recurrent themes— 
relation of past to present, relation of man and woman, and release of energy. The 
recurring dog image allows the author to comment on the role of the poet and poetic 
method and, finally, to affirm both the force of the mirid and the world of art. —D.J.R. 


590. Werner, N. W. The Importance of Ritual in W. C. Wiliams’ PATERSON, SDR, 
8:4, Win. 1970-71, 48-65. This work is Williams’s attempt to show how modern man 
can become whole again. Modern American society is chaotic and fragmented, with 
no past that it knows and no future to hope for. Unlike the African or the Indian, the 
American is disassociated from his roots; nor has he a language, a ritual to recreate a 
life. The poet of Paterson is the priest of the imagination performing through language 
the ritual of poetry. This new ritual language will enable men to live in the present, 
“in contact with themselves and with their fellow human beings.” —S.P.P. 


Thomas Wolfe 


591. Boyle, Thomas E. Frederick Jackson Turner and Thomas Wolfe: The Frontier 
as History and as Literature, WAL, 4:4, Winter 1970, 273-285. Whereas Turner clung 
to the traditional American mythic ideals of the pioneer, namely individual freedom and 
democracy, Wolfe openly confronted them with actual experience, thus not only 
showing their mutual hostility but also pointing to their vulnerability. —C.E.G. 


592. Braswell, William. An “Interior Biography” of Thomas Wolfe, SoLiJ, 3:1, Fail 
1970, 145-150 (rev.-art., The Notebooks of Thomas Wolfe, eds., Richard S. Kennedy 
and Paschal Reeves, U. of North Carolina, 1970). These notebooks provide abundant 
evidence of Wolfe’s effort to realize the multiplicity and diversity of American life. 
He resolved to try to give full expression to American life with his own experience 
at the center, and to that end he recorded in the notebooks “the sight and sound of the 
varied -life about him—details that would give the ring of reality to his fiction.” 

—W.J.K. 


593. Wank, Martin. Thomas Wolfe: Two More Decades of Criticism, SAQ, 69:2, 
Sp. 1970, 244-256. Critical attitudes toward Wolfe have changed since 1950, when 
some critics felt he was out of favor due to the formlessness and overly-autobiographical 
nature of his novels. The past 20 years have seen scholars become more appreciative 
of both features, and indications are that this trend will continue. —J.R.P. 


Poetry 
594. Durham, Frank. The Poetry Society of South Carolina’s Turbulent Year: Self- 
Interest, Atheism, and Jean Toomer, SHR, 5:1, Win. 1971, 76-80. DuBose Heyward, 
Harvey Allien, and John Bennett founded the Society in 1920. By 1923 it was upset 
over President Heyward’s absenteeism and “use” of his association, Ransom’s “blas- 
phemous” prize poem, Armageddon, and the discovery that a publishing member, Jean 
Toomer, was black. Bennett’s letters on these subjects “reflect both the parochial nature 
and the outmoded racial attitudes of a good many of the literary groups of the 
Southern Renascence.” —S.M.A.W. 


VII. GENERAL 


Cf.: Item 640. 
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Schools and Creeds 


595. ດວ George. Southern Letters and the New Criticism, GaR, 24:4, Win. 1970, 
413-431. ‘New Criticism is a product of many minds, but there are certain assumptions 
its major’ practitioners share. In the South, many New Critics were Fugitive-Agrarians 
By the end of the 30s, most of the founders—Ransom, Tate, Warren, and Davidson— 
had embarked on multi-faceted careers in which literature and criticism complemented 
each other. The Southern New Critics made the profession of letters important again, 
especially in the South. They’ demonstrated that critics are creative artists, and they 
strengthened the position of the poet in’ the university. In addition, they’ were superb 
teachers who set a standard for instruction in literature. New Criticism is still viable 
because of its insistence on acuity in judgment and on accurate ‘perception ' of the 
relationship between art and society. | | ເ —V.MN. 
596. Simpson, Lewis P. The Southern Writer and the Great Literary Secession, GaR, 

24:4, Win. 1970, 393-412. The “Great Literary Secession,” the concept of a community 
of men of letters dedicated to the preservation of the Word against such encroaching 
forces as politics, society, and’ money,’ developed early in the 19th century. But in the 
South, the-man of letters became a defender of slavery, not of poetry. After ‘the First 
Worid War, however, Southern writers: joined the literary alienists' of the rest: of the 
Western: world. In Pt Take My Stand: The South and the Agrarian: Tradition, by 12 
Southerners (Harper, 1930) the Fugitives. asserted their alliance with the “Great Literary 
Secession” and their dissociation from the South and the “politics of apology.” ‘They and 
the later’ Agrarians, particularly Ransom, Davidson, and Tate, subsequently identified 
with the South, but mainly interms of an anti-scientific, anti-machine mystique: the 
South was to be redeemed from the modern wasteland ‘of industrialism and was tö 
become a redemptive pastoral haven for the alienated artist. New Criticism was one 
result of the Agrarians’ struggle to reassert the independent existence of the republic 
of letters, of: men of een as custodians ot our language, and by implication, of our 
culture. 2, —V.M.N. 


Western 


597. Bullen, John S. Annual Bibliography of Studies in Western American Literature 
WAL, 4:4, Win. 1970, 321-330. [The bibliography lists secondary literature concerning 
Western American authorsj 4. . . , —C.EG, 


598. Lyon, Thomas J. Research in Western American Literature, WAL, 4:4, Win. 1970, 
331-334. [This is a list of current research j in the field of Western American literature.] 
C. E. G. 
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AUSTRALIA | 


Vincent Buckley 


599, Vincent Buckley's STROKE: A Discussion, ALS, 4:2; Oct. 1969, 139-147. TA 
taped discussion, by five members in an honors class at Monash’ University in 1968, 
of the poem is printed.] nia 


Marcus Clarke 


600. Denholm, Decie. The Sources of HIS NATURAL LIFE, ALS, 4:2, Oct. 1969, 
174-178. Clarke’s novel presents a view of Port Arthur long accepted as historically: 
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accurate, but his picture: of the penal settlement was based i in part on legends and 
myths. ` ——F.M.P. 


Henry Kendall 
601. Mitchell; A. C:-W. The Radiant. Dream: Notes on Henry Kendall, ALS, 4:2, 
Oct. 1969;. 99-114, Searching for the transcendental ideal, Kendall was unable to 
articulate it. It all of his poetry, images of forests, light, mountains, and streams .con- 
sistently represent indefinite parts of the ideal, and in his last volume there is an aware- 
ness of having sought an “unattained and unattainable ideal. ” The ideal was a song 
he could hear but not sing. ເ, ຫດ —F.M.P. 


Kenneth Slessor 


602. າ Julian. Notes on Slessor’s FIVE VISIONS, ALS, 4:2, Oct. 1969, 172-174. 
In Slessor’s poem, Captain Cook’s decision to sail north was made while he was in 
the Coral Sea, not when he left New Zealand. The poem is more structured than 
Slessor, allows. et da ee ee | —-F.M.P. 


i 


‘ E Dallas Stivens 

603. “Elliot, Brian. The Author in Search ‘of Himself: Some Notes on Dal Stivens, 
AusQ, 34:1, Mar. 1962, 69-76. Jimmy Brockett (195 1), a major Australian novel, best 
indicates Stivens’ 5 talents. Jimmy, the main character, is intelligent, bold, coarse, arro- 
gant, humorous, and kind and is representative of the Australian nature. The plot is 
simple: a success story in which progress is measured by money, power, and status. 

Becauise of an emphasis on sources, The Wide Arch (1958), though an admirable exer-. 
cise, is literarily self-conscious. It is an experiment in rhetoric rather than creative 
art. Stivens’s five volumes of stories and sketches demonstrate his skill as ຂ miniaturist 
with a sense of beauty and tragedy. Yet, his stories simplify reality by moving from 
anecdote to fable. ~—L.M.L. 


Pestonjee Bomanjee Journal 
604. Hiener, W., and J. E. Hiener. Literary Composition on Board a Convict Ship: 
The PESTONJEE BOMANJEE JOURNAL, ALS, 4:2, Oct. 1969, 164-169. Fourteen 
issùes of a weekly journal produced in 1852 aboard a convict ae bound for Australia 
contain verse and prose of some merit. , າ ເ —F.M.P. 


Ram of Albury 
605.. Smithyman, Kendrick. THE RAM OF ALBURY, ALS, 4:2, Oct. 1969, 178-181. 
À -popular Australian ballad shows a probable fusion of The Derby Ram and a whale- 
man’s adaptation of The Baffled Knight, | thus combining a landsman’s song and a sea- 
man’s ne ~—F.M.P. 


Drama 


606. Hanger, 3 Eunice. Place in Australian Plays, AusQ, 34:2, June 1962, 67-73. Set- 
ting in drama has become so stereotyped that it. seldom provides meaningful tension. 
Thus most of the writers energy is spent in devising characters. who can provide a 
meaningful conflict within the standard, bland parlor, bedroom, .or kitchen. setting. 
Some recent Australian plays have avoided that problem by using a setting that implies 
Australia without naming it and provides characters with logical pasts and futures. Thus 
the setting assumes some importance by contributing to the dramatic interchange. This 
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type of setting is intermediate between the stereotyped traditional setting and the fluid, 
imposing, and improbable ones of some current European drama. —L.M.L. 


Poetry 
607. Nesbitt, Bruce. Early Australian Poetry and its Bibliographers, ALS, 4:2, Oct. 
1969, 169-172. Because the bibliographical work in Australian poetry before 1850 is 
complete, a thorough study of this large body of work is in order. —F.M.P. 


General 


608. Laird, J. T. A Checklist of Australian Literature of World War I, ALS, 4:2, Oct. 
1969, 148-163. [The bibliography is arranged under headings of verse, fiction, and 
personal narrative.] —F.M.P. 


CANADA 


Margaret Avison 
609. New, William H. The Mind’s Eyes (F's) (Ice): The Poetry of Margaret Avison, 
TCL, 16:3, July 1970, 185-202. A careful artist, Avison has published only two books 
in more than 30 years and no poems since 1966. Her earlier poems, exploring the prob- 
lem of perception, are often cryptic, intellectual, and austere, characterized by the use 
of geometric imagery and abstract nouns. Winter Sun (1960), her first volume, explores 
the themes of identity, space and time, the idea of order. While it prints the poems of 
two decades, the next volume, The Dumbfounding (1966) reprints only the work done 
since that written in the first volume as well as some poems from that book. Here are 
poems of youth and age, poems about God, about seasons and places. As the poems 
at the end of the first volume indicated the direction of the poet’s further development, 
the poems at the end of the second may indicate the directions she will take in future 
publications. —D.I.R. 


Drama 


610. Page, Malcolm. Three New Canadian Plays, TCL, 16:3, July 1970, 203-206. 
Though drama has not been important in Canada, some promising new plays are strik- 
ing and original. Beverly Simons’s Crabdance presents a lonely, aging, self-deceiving 
woman, but the play is not realistic; it depends upon exaggeration and the grotesque. 
George Ryga’s Eestasy of Rita Joe is the story of an Indian girl who is corrupted by 
city life. James Reaney’s Colours in the Dark has 42 episodes but is structured by the 
pattern of life, growing up, leaving home for the city, getting mixed up, and not 
returning home. The play uses the comic, grotesque, and poetic in its development. 

—D.J.R. 


Fiction 


611. Harrison, Dick. The American Adam and the Canadian Christ, TCL, 16:3, July 
1970, 161-167. Since Canada is somewhat in the situation that existed in America in 
the 19th century, that of a heterogeneous people without centuries of social stability 
behind them, the novels tend to be domestic and to present man in a confessional 
attitude. A Canadian archetype is a central redemptive figure in each novel. Such 
figures appear in the work of Hugh MacLennan, Morley Callaghan, Malcolm Lowry, 
Leonard Cohen, and others. The novels are varied, but this sort of self-sacrificing 
character impresses itself upon the creative imaginations of the Canadian writers. 
—D.I.R. 
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Poetry 
612. Mandel, Eli. Modern Canadian Poetry, TCL, 16:3, July 1970, 175-183. Instead 
of displaying the usual anarchic features of the modern, Canadian poetry of our times 
insists upon a conservative residue of nostalgia, a longing for history, an impulse to 
define a Canadian past and create a useable tradition. Poets such as Earle Birney, Al 
Purdy, and Leonard Cohen seek their geography in. travel; others seek the past in 
history or in myth, in a return to the primitive. The tone most favored is the unemphatic 
and laconic. —D,J.R. 


General 
613. Parker, George L. Annotated Bibliography: Canadian Fiction and Poetry, TCL, 
16:3, July 1970, 217-224. [The bibliography contains a listing of background materials, 
fiction, and poetry now in print.] —).J.R. 


ICELAND 


Language 
Cf.: Item 338. 


INDIA 


General 
614. Williams, H. Moore. English Writing in Free India (1947-1967), TCL, 16:1, Jan. 
1970, 3-15. Since independence and partition, there has been a notable renaissance in 
India. The use of English as the language for imaginative writing dates back to an 
earlier era and finds its culmination in Tagore and Sri Aurobindo; it continues to be 
used today. Fiction has been best represented in the novels of R. K. Narayan, R. 
Prawer Jhabvala, and Raja Rao. Some work in poetry is being done now, but very 
little in drama. —~D,J.R. 


IRELAND 


John Broderick 


615, McMahon, Sean. Town and Country, Eire, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 120-131. In four 
novels, The Pilgrimage (1961), The Fugitives (1962), Don Juaneen (1963), and The 
Waking of Willie Ryan (1965, all published by Weidenfeld and Nicolson), Broderick 
portrays the collision of strong-willed and deeply passionate characters with accepted 
standards of conformity as they occur in “The Town.” In his early works, The Town 
moves slowly but viciously to destroy anyone who deviates from convention. In his 
later works, he sounds a muted hope for a healthy society that will protect “the good, 
and the weak, and the suffering.” ——M.T. 


Samuel Ferguson 


616. O'Driscoll, Robert. Ferguson and the Idea of an Irish National Literature, Eire, 
6:1, Sp. 1971, 82-95. Ferguson was a major contributor to the movement for an Irish 
national literature. Educated at the Royal Belfast Academical Institution, he believed 
as a young man that the cultivation of Irish history, antiquities, and literature might 
unify Irish people and overcome divisive prejudices. To these ends, he published essays, 
made distinguished and authentic translations of Irish poetry, studied history and legend, 
wrote poetry, Lays of the Western Gael and his epic Congal. In his later years, he 
recognized that his lofty hopes would not evolve in his lifetime, and his poetry of this 
period, in Deirdre and Conary, indicates a stoic acceptance of harsh fate. —— MT. 
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George Fitzmaurice 


617. Conbere, John P. The Obscurity of: George Fitzmaurice, Eire, 6:1, Sp. 1971; 
17-26. Fitzmaurice’s dramas enjoyed little popularity or critical acclaim until after the 
1945 production of The Dandy Dolls. The reasons are chiefly two: first, Yeats’s voice. 
in the Abbey Theatre was authoritative, and Fitzmaurice’s plays did not.follow Yeatsian 
notions of heroism and seriousness; secondly, Fitzmaurice’s use of drama to satirize Irish 
life and institutions did not appeal to a national audience which was extremely sensitive 
to criticism. —M.T. 


James Joyce  , 
618. Torchiana, Donald T. Joyce’s AFTER THE RACE, the Races ‘of Castlebar, and 
Dun Laoghaire, Eire, 6:3, Fall 1971, 119-128. “History, national. independence, and 
racial fibre are important themes in this work. Joyce alludes ‘to: events from the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798, to the failure of Ireland to achieve a “modicum of independence or 
democracy” which other nations enjoyed. and to weakness, specifically a tendency: to 
self-betrayal, in the Irish race. l , —M.T. 


619. Solomon, Albert J. The Backgrounds of EVELINE, Eire, 6:3, Fall 1971, 23-28, 
Although the continental tradition became a dominant influence in Joyce’s later writing, 
Eveline (Sept. 10, 1904, in The Dubliners) shows his response to Irish culture. The’ 
genesis of the story lies in his memory of life‘on North Richmond Street. The story 
is auto-biographical in glancing at his family situation and at his romance with ‘Nora 
Barnacle. It also reflects Joyce’s interest in music, an interest ieia originated -in 
Ireland. ກ . ; yoo M: Ae 


620. Blish, James. Formal Music at the WAKE, WN, 7: 2, 2. 1910, 19-27. j 
included many more references to formal music in Finnegans Wake than in Ulysses, and 
he alludes much more to the art of composition in Wake than in Ulysses. Wake has 
many references to compositions that were considered modern music during the years it 
was being written. Joyce incorporates these references into the fabric of his work so that: 
music should be considered virtually a fcurth layer of reference in Wake. —E.P.K. 


621. Blish, James, Formal’ Music at the WAKE, WN, 7:3, June 1970, 35-43. [The 
article is a continuation of the one begun in WN, 7:2, Apr. oes See the preceding. 
abstract.] i . ~E.P.K. 
622. Blish, James. Formal Music at the WAKE, WN, 7:4, Aug. 1970, 51-58. [This 
is the conclusion of the article begun in WN, 7:2, ae 1970 and continued in 7:3, 
June 1970. See the two preceding abstracts.] —EP. K. 


623. Poole, Roger C. Structuralism and Phenomenology: A ສ Approach, JBrSP, 

2:2, May 1971, 3-16. In order to understand Finnegans Wake, the reader must discover 
and learn the codes which clarify its structure. Yet, though the patterns, paradigms and 
syntagms must be learned to comprehend the novel, Finnegans Wake is too complexly: 
subjective for a merely structuralist approach. What must be available is literary study’ 
which goes beyond the analysis of structure and offers an entré to the inher meaning 
which literature holds. Since Joyce refuses to create such an entré or permit the reader 
easily to deduce his subjective relation to the novel, the reader’s perceptions of ‘the 
many points of view in the novel are responsible ‘for making Finnegans Wake 
come alive. In this fashion the subjective aspect is attained, and understanding ‘of’ 
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Joyce’s work then combines both the structural and the subjective. Indeed, juxtaposing 
structural and ວ າງີ ມ well afford the reader access to aspects of the 
novelist’s nature,  . , —M.D.R. 


624. ‘Solomon, Margaret C. Sham Rocks: Shem’s Answer to the First Riddle of the 
Universe, WN, 7:5, Oct. 1970,.67-72. Shem’s answer to the first riddle in Finnegans 
Wake can be dealt with in terms of.the inability of either of these twin. components to 
function sexually; the riddle also refers.to the impotence of religion. —E.P.K. 


625, Atherton, James S. The Peacock in the Oxen, WN, 7:5, Oct. 1970, 77-78. In 
writing the “Oxen of the Sun” chapter of Ulysses, it is probable that Joyce used as a 
source-book, English Prose from Mandeville to Ruskin, edited by W. Peacock. —E.P.K. 


626.. Schwartz, Lewis M. Eccles Street and Canterbury: An Approach to Molly Bloom, 
TCL, 15:3, Oct. 1969, 155-165. The literary tradition represented by the Wife of Bath 
influenced Joyce in his creation of the character of Molly Bloom. Both women, living 
in a strict Christian society, are pagan and hedonistic in their outlook. Both defend their 
sensuality as part of the universal order, and they have a richly varied and cosmopoli- 
tan background. The two women are easily recognizable as the stereotype of shrew, 
domineering woman, ‘and unfaithful wife. —D.J.R. 


627. Lillyman, W. J. The Interior ee in James faves and Otto Ludwig, CL, 
23:1, Win. 1971, 45-54. The modern interior dialogue is different in kind from the 
silent soliloquies in the works of early writers such as Homer, Virgil, and Chaucer. 
The development of the interior monologue reflects changes in the art of narration in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. The device represents not only the culmination of the 
inward-turning of the novel in its investigation of a character’s consciousness, but also 
removes those features of narration which make the reader aware of the narrator’s 
mediating voice. An early example-of this use can be found in Ludwig’s novel, 
Zwischen Himmel und Eerde (1856). [Passages of interior monologues from Joyce and 
Ludwig are used to demonstrate the differences between narrated and interior mono- 
Dene ] ` : —N.V. 


628. ‘Kempf, Tore Jane Job Joyce, CritP, 24:251, Apr. 1968, 368-379 (rev.-art., 
Letters of James Joyce, ed. Richard Elimann (Viking, 1966], Vols. H and ໄນ້; Stanislaus 
Joyce, Le Journal de Dublin, trans. Marie Tadié, Gallimard, 1967). These letters, in 

several languages, tell, in a simple manner, of the circumstances surrounding the creation 
and publication of a work of genius, especially of the many petty troubles which beset 
Joyce constantly; of his difficulties with Pound and Larbaud; of his financial problems, 
including his manner of making those he begged from feel guilty if they did not provide 
what he demanded, and his lack of.food in the winter of 1902-1903; and of his relations 
with Nora. (dn ມ —M.L. 


$ 7 Michael McLaverty: 


623. Foatee John | ‘Wilson. McLaverty’s People, Eire, 6:3, Fall 1971, 92-105. Mc- 
Laverty’s novels feature characters from areas beginning ‘to be stricken by industry and 
urbanization; one of his leading themes, therefore, is the severing of blood ties and the 
loss of land by people who held it by birthright and tradition. An analysis of Lost Fields 
(1942), In This Thy Day (1945), and The Choice (1958) indicates that McLaverty’s 
pessimism’ is tempered only by. his appreciation for ມ. rural aaa and for 
the “enduring solitude of his chief characters.” -` —M.T. 
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Brian Moore 


630. Prosky, Murray. The Crisis of Identity in the Novels of Brian Moore, Eire, 6:3, 
Fall 1971, 106-118. An analysis of Moore’s novels, The Lonely Passion of Judith 
Hearne (1955), The Feast of Lupercal (1957), The Luck of Ginger Coffee (1960), An 
Answer from Limbo (1962), The Emperor of Ice-Cream (1965), and I Am Mary Dunne 
(1968) reveals that varied though his works are, they have a unifying theme. A char- 
acter breaks down when he “alters or represses his deepest desires for the sake of social 
recognition.” In this breakdown, the institutions of society and of religion are usually 
more harmful than helpful for the individual in crisis. —M.T. 


Conor Cruise O’Brien 


631, Cameron, Donald. Politics and Scholarship, A Talk with Conor Cruise O’Brien, 
HAB, 21:4, Fali 1970, 10-13. O’Brien maintains a writer must be involved with human- 
ity and its concerns. This view is pafticularly germane in relation to his Murderous 
Angels, —M.R. 


Flann O’Brien (Brian O’Nolan) 
632. Lee, L. L. The Dublin Cowboys of Flann O’Brien, WAL, 4:3, Fall 1969, 219- 
225. At Swim-Two-Birds (Viking, 1967) is a comic novel that uses the cowboy as a 
universal symbol; in it O’Brien confronts cowboys in Dublin with an altogether “strange” 
world. [The book was originally published in 1939.] —CLE.G. 


Sean O'Faolain 


633. McMahon, Sean. O My Youth, O My Country, Eire, 6:3, Fall 1971, 145-156 
(rev.-art., Sean OFaolain, A Nest of Simple Folk, Jonathan Cape, 1933). Setting, char- 
acters, time, theme, action, language, and conflict, in fact all the components of the 
novel, combine to make A Nest of Simple Folk not only a chronicle of a family, but 
also a portrait of modern Ireland, its history and Span from the late 18th century to 
the present. —M.T. 


634, Hanley, Katherine. The Short Stories of Sean O’Faolain: Theory and Practice, 
Eire, 6:3, Fall 1971, 3-11. An examination of A Meeting from A Purse of Coppers 
(1937), Passion from Teresa (1947), and A Touch of Autumn in the Air from I Remem- 
ber! I Remember! (1959) reveals that O’Faolain gradually grew “less romantic and more 
detached” as he practiced the short story. In his later work his attitude and style are 
marked by clarity and humility. In both his early and late work he has attended to 
the claims of artistry. —M.T. 


Liam O'Flaherty 

635. O’Brien, H. J. Liam O’Flaherty’s Ego-Anarchist, UDR, 7:2, Sp. 1971, 73-75. 
God-like in his aspirations, McDara, protagonist in The Assassin (1928), succumbs to 
psychological disillusionment through religion, anarchy, and neurosis. From an outside 
view, the third-person narrator reveals McDara’s conflicting personalities. The highly 
dramatized actions of the ego-anarchist end in his suicide. Expressing strong opposition 
to the revolutionaries in this novel, the voice of the narrator never extends to McDara. 

—S.M.E.G. 


William Butler Yeats 


636. ເດກ Jay. The Phoenix as Thematic Symbol in Yeats’s BYZANTIUM, 
MiAca, 1:3&4, Sp. 1969, 93-99. The bird in this poem could well be the phoenix, 
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symbolizing universal reincarnation. Yeats uses fire as a symbol of the death, purga- 
tion, reincarnation process in other works. He refers to the birth of one civilization out 
of the ruins of another. The bird in the poem can be associated with the Tree of Life, 
with the sun, and the phoenix of Oriental mythology. Finally, reincarnation is the 
subject of the last stanzas, and with the bird-fire-reincarnation motif, it would seem the 
bird must be the phoenix. —J.M.D. 


637. Fraser, G. S. Yeats and the Ballad Style, Shen, 21:3, Sp. 1970, 177-194. The 
sources for the ballad-style in Yeats’s poems can be traced to popular songs and 
balladry, translated from the Gaelic by such men as James Clarence Mangan and Sir 
Samuel Ferguson, and to Irish political poems written in English. Elements of ballad- 
style in Yeats’s serious poetry show in the use of a kind of shorthand—in which the 
naming of a name or a relationship evokes the same wider associations in knowing 
readers as it would in a tribal audience——and in the use of balladic phrases. Yeats uses 
the baliad-style more in his last poems than in any others. —L.B.H. 


638. Atkinson, F. G. W. B. Yeats: A Biographical Note, N&Q, 18:3, Mar. 1971, 107- 
109. Three previously unpublished short letters from Yeats to Arthur Quiller-Couch 
[here reproduced] show amity between the two men early in their careers. The first two 
can be dated 1898; evidence for dating the third as 1900 or 1912 is inconclusive. The 
letters deal with poems Yeats was writing (to be published in The Cornish Magazine, 
which Quiller-Couch was editing in 1898) and with permission to reprint. —J.S.P. 


Drama 
639. Rushe, Desmond. Drama: Regional and Dublin, Eire, 6:3, Fall 1971, 129-1372. 
Vigorous creativity in and appreciation for drama in Ireland is currently to be found 
at festivals in outlying areas of the country, rather than in Dublin. Drama at the Abbey 
is now “unexciting, unimaginative, and mediocre.” Rejuvenation must occur soon, 
before the Abbey loses its most talented players and its reputation. —M.T 


Language 

640. Clark, Dennis. Muted Heritage: Gaelic in an American City, Eire, 6:1 Sp. 
1971, 3-7. Since the large immigrations of the Irish in the mid-19th century Gaelic 
has received erratic attention in large American cities such as Philadelphia. It was 
spoken often almost secretly by the disadvantaged poor, studied almost as an avocation 
by a few interested scholars, nurtured by a newspaper, the Catholic Standard and Times, 
and by the Philo-Celtic Society. The interest, however, was difficult to maintain. 
Today, the impetus to study Irish language and literature is chiefly academic, deriving 
from scholarship on prominent Irish writers in American colleges and universities. 

—M.T. 


641, O’Gadhra, Nollaig. Language Report: Fourth Quarter, 1970, Eire, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 
115-119. [This is a report on attempts to revive and preserve the Irish language.] —-M.T. 


642. O’Gadhra, Nollaig. The Language: Second Quarter, Eire, 6:3, Fall 1971, 140- 
144. [This is a report on efforts to revive and preserve the Irish language.] —M.T. 
NEW ZEALAND | 


James K. Baxter 
643. Weir, John. The Green Inn—Some Reflections on the Poetry of James K. 
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Baxter, Comment, 10:4, Apr. 1970, 22-28. While Baxter’s most recent collection, The 
Rock Woman, does not fully demonstrate his range and stature as a poet, it does point 
to significant thematic developments in his art, and an examination of work outside that 
volume clarifies his propensities for mythologizing human experience, for .self-scrutiny, 
and for a life-long search for order. . —E.A.K. 


WEST INDIES 


George Lamming 

644. Munro, Ian, and others. Writing and Publishing in the West Indies: An Inter- 
view with George Lamming, WLWE, No. 19, Apr. 1971, 17-22. [“In the interview , 

taken from a variety of conversations, during Lamming’s visit to the University ‘of 
Texas at Austin on Oct. 15, 1970, he comments, as a writer in exile, on his own prob- 
lem of audience, on the influence of the periodical Bim, and on the situation of writing 
and publishing in the West Indies today,” and on the relationship of writers and 
audience in the West Indies generally and the lack of reference to Caribbean literature 
in Black Studies programs in the U.S.] a . —J.B.S, 


Fiction 


645. Brathwaite, Edward. West Indian Prose Fiction in the Sixties: A Survey, CaribQ, 
16:3, Sept. 1970, 5-17. Although West Indian writing in the 1950’s was largely con- 
cerned with the islands, it seemed oriented towards urban Britain. Naipaul’s A House 
for Mr. Biswas (1961), Derek Walcott’s In a Green Night (1962), The Castaway (1965), 
The Gulf (1969), and Louise Bennets Creole Jamaica Labrish (1966) assert a new 
interest in West Indian cultural roots. The cultural and political pessimism of the con- 
ventional West Indian novel of the 50’s contrast ‘with the conflict between faith and 
authority as exemplified in Earl Lovelace’s The Schoolmaster (1968) of the following 
decade. This shift in view from the rootlessness of West Indian life to its genuine 
possibilities as a source for creative, artistic development is significant to recent fiction. 
Both Harris in The Palace of the Peacock (1960), and Naipaul in A House for Mr. 
Biswas express the different facets of the unique artistic interpretation of the West Indian 
scene. ——D.L.L. 


. Language © 
646. Wilson, D. G. ‘Bilingualism, CaribQ, 15:1, Mar. 1969, 45-50. Developing nations 
such as Jamaica exhibit problems of bilingualism that do not parallel exactly that of 
European countries. English is not the first language for most Jamaicans. It is the 
language of wider communication, but the vernacular Creole serves everyday use. 
Creole could develop to serve technical and commercial needs. But one must distinguish 
between a bilingual individual and a bilingual community. Given this bilingual com- 
munity in which Creole is a first language, role playing is a good heuristic device to 
develop concept formation in the child through use of Creole rather than English. 
—D.L.L. 


Cua 
647. Derrick, A. An Introduction to Caribbean Literature, CaribQ, 15: 2&3, June-Sept. 
1969, 65-78. British West Indian writers are less committed to social and political causes 
than are those from the French and Spanish Caribbean. Writers like Brierre, Roumain, 
and Césaire reject Europe and Christianity. Indignant at slavery, they discredit the 
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established colonial regimes. In contrast with the Afro-Cubanism of the 1920's, little of 
note came out of the British Caribbean before 1940, where there was no experience of 
dictatorship or civil war. Derek Walcott, Claude McKay, and George Lamming 
exemplify the cultural ambivalence of their society. Wilson Harris and V. S. Naipaul 
stress the lack of communication among people. While Mittelholzer emphasizes 
Barbadian poverty, Lamming romanticizes peasant life. Edward Brathwaite revives the 
African past in his rhythms and sounds derived from the Akan liturgical lament sug- 
gestive of the Afro-Cubanism of an earlier period. —D.L.L. 


648. Drayton, Arthur D. The European Factor in West Indian Literature, LHY, 11:1, 
1970, 71-95. The West Indian experience has been the classical syndrome of colonial- 
ism, with the elite culture being predominantly British. Colonial education has had a 
crucial impact on the West Indian writer, who since World War II has migrated to 
Britain. Expatriates like Mittelholzer, Lamming, Anthony, and Selvon demonstrate the 
problem of cultural identity, while Naipaul’s ambivalence toward his homeland suggests 
he is a casualty of the European complex. Whereas the Spanish and French Caribbean 
have become somewhat culturally independent, the British influence still looms large 
elsewhere. Recently, West Indian poets have been recalling the Indies to a frank self- 
examination, but it is the novelist C. L. R. James who has best expressed the discovery 
of the native peasant culture by the imitative middle class. —R.C.P. 


649. Boxill, Anthony. A Bibliography of West Indian Fiction 1900-1970, WLWE, No. 
19, Apr. 1971, 23-44. Reprints of scarce works by West Indian writers, an increased 
output of new work, and “the growth of a body of responsible criticism,” especially 
from West Indians themselves point to the importance of this “new literature.” [The 
bibliography is divided into (1) a list of fiction by author, (2) again by author, “other 
books by West Indian novelists,” (3) “anthologies of West Indian fiction,” (4) “critic- 
ism: books and articles," and (5) “periodicals,” current, defunct, and special issue.] 

—J.B.S. 
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GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Education. 
650. Macaree, David. To the Pale of Words or the Darkling Plain: Whither Language 
Teaching, EngQ, 4:1, Sp. 1971, 7-13. English in schools and colleges has three tra- 
ditional divisions: language, literature, and composition. Of the three, composition is 
the most neglected. Most teachers are untrained in composition, for the colleges that 
train secondary teachers concentrate almost exclusively on literary studies. Instead, 
three categories of investigation should be set up: the aes and the history of 
language; structure; and the basics of standard written English. —J.J.M. 


651. Moss, Peter D. Whither Langnage Teaching? A Way You'll Never Be, EngQ, 
4:1, Sp. 1971, 15-18. In response to David Macaree’s article on language teaching 
[see preceding abstract], it should be pointed out that emphasis on formal training in 
language ignores the student’s actual experience with English and adds another irrele- 
vance to the curriculum. Instead, we should deal with the world of the imagination in 
our literature classes, and the world of feelings, the background for “Creative Compo- 
sition,” in our composition classes. | —J.J.M. 


Cf.: Item 767. 


Literature and Society 


652. Ashley, L. F. Huck, Tom and Television, EngQ, 4:1, Sp. 1971, 57-64. It is 
unrealistic to believe that the children’s classics of past generations are the books chil- 
dren are still reading today. Comparative statistics on children’s reading habits indicate 
that only a handful of children’s favorites from the 30’s are still being read with any 
frequency today. It would be better to present some of these books on television for 
today’s child than leave them unread. i —J. J.M. 


653. Bradbury, Malcolm. Literature and Sociology, E&S, 23, 1970, 87-100. Scholars 
interested in the social nature of literature have considered it as an active force enabling 
them to interpret the world, to know it, and to influence it; or they have regarded it as 
a social manifestation, giving them an objective approach to literary historical study. 
The former approach may be considered English, the latter Continental (Marxist) and 
American, But today’s critics utilize both approaches. The current interest in area 
studies indicates a tendency to combine purely literary scholarship with an emphasis on 
history and sociology. Care must be taken to preserve the literary work as a complex 
creative effort, not a mere passive response to sociological facts. —S.A.W. 


654, Fraser, John. Violence and Thought in Art, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 651-673. It 
is imperative to discriminate between violences and to remember that in actuality most 
physical violences are literally painful. Certain violences do move the intelligence to 
action and have a civilizing effect. They do not result in blurriness and irresponsibility; 
they sharpen one’s sense of position towards social order and decencies, and enforce 
recognition of the ultimate violences on which society depends. —H.B. 


Literature and the Other Arts 


655. Lang, Paul Henry. Words and Music, Descant, 15:2, Win. 1971, 2-8. Historically 
the attitude about the relationship of words to music has varied, but in general music 
is dominated by the conceptual meaning of words. —R.L.C. 
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Theory of Criticism 
656. Grimsley, Ronald. CRITICS OF CONSCIOUSNESS, JBrSP, 1:3, Oct. 1970, 87-88 
(rev. -art., Sarah N. Lawall, Critics of Consciousness: The Existential Structures of Litera- 
ture, Harvard U., 1968). Phenomenologists and existentialists regard the literary work 
as the product of the consciousness of the artist, voluntary and intended, and thus its 
structure depends on the writer’s own mind. Criticism deals with this consciousness 
and its original creative act and with the complex relationship between consciousness 
and the form which it utilizes. The stylistic aspects of the literary work are thus con- 
sidered as the objective aspects of the mind writing. The final meaning of a work can- 
not be determined by anything outside of itself; biographical and historical factors 
are rarely significant. —M.D.R. 


657. King, Bruce. A High and Priestly Task, SoR, 6:2, Apr. 1970, 566-571 (rev.-art., 
F. R. Leavis, ANNA KARENINA and Other Essays, Pantheon Books, 1968). These 
are all the writings of a mind deeply committed to the idea that literature should reflect 
life fully and that the truth of a work should be examined in relation to other texts and 
tested by our experience of reality. There is an unfortunate tendency to claim superior 
taste and knowledge. ~—H.B. 


658. Nemerov, Howard. Everything, Preferably all at Once: Coming to Terms with 
Kenneth Burke, SR, 79:2, Sp. 1971, 189-201. Above all, Burke “ ‘creates by means of 
words’ in the special sense that he creates words, terms, terminologies.” For him every- 
thing is in continuous development, and thought, “if it is to salvage anything worth 
having from chaos,” must “build its city” in the “midst of madness.” Thus, Burke’s 
idea of “ ‘the temporizing of essence’” means that “thé mind’s first move upon the 
world is to assert something, to be active.” Language, then, “generates” the world as 
well as “mirrors” it. —L.K.U. 


659. Wellek, René. Kenneth Burke and Literary Criticism, SR, 79:2, Sp. 1971, 171- 
188. In his recent volume Language as Symbolic Action (U. of California, 1966), Burke 
provides “a clearer and more systematic exposition” of his theory of criticism than he 
does in earlier books. In theory, he favors “critical pluralism”; however, his approach 
to literature has become increasingly psychoanalytical. Attempting to fit Freud into 
a “Marxist perspective,” Burke searches for “puns and hidden symbolism” by the 
method of free association. The result is that literature as an art “is lost sight of and 
the work of art is spun into a network of allusions, puns, and clusters of images with- 
out any regard for its wholeness or unity.” —L.K.U. 


Translation 

660. Willey, Basil. On Translating the Bible into Modem English, E&S, 23, 1970, 
1-17. The Authorized Version of the Bible was so excellent stylistically that only very 
potent reasons could justify a new translation. The New English Bible, translated from 
the original Mss, attempted to retain the simple language and sentence structure of the 
AV while making use of contemporary advances in the fields of oriental languages 
and biblical research in order to clarify passages which are ambiguous and unclear. 
Work on the translation has had the literary effect of attempting a definition of con- 
temporary as opposed to obsolete English and the spiritual effect of bringing the 
message of the Bible clearly home to many readers who were previously insulated 
against its teaching by the numinous and archaic language in which it was clothed. 

—S.A.W. 
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IL LANGUAGE 


History , i 
661. Harlow, C. G. An Unnoticed Observation on the Expansion of Sixteenth-Century 
Standard English, RES, 21:82, May 1970, 168-175. Supplementary evidence for E. J. 
Dobson’s demonstration (English Pronunciation, 1500-1700, Clarendon, 1957) that 
there was a spoken standard English before the 16th century can be found in The 
Breviary of Suffolk by Robert Ryece. Recognizing three categories of speaker —the 
villager, the craftsman of the towns, and the élite—Ryece characterizes the speech of 
each group. | —L.B.H. 


Linguistics 

662. Muckley, Robert L. On the Co-occurrence of Do and Be in English, JESL, 4:1 
Sp. 1969, 57-60. Although many grammars do not recognize the possibility of do. . 

be forms in the English language except in the imperative, there are rare occasions 
when they can and must be used to convey a precise meaning. For example, “Why 
aren’t you a teacher?” has a different meaning than “Why don’t you be a teacher?” 
The do. . . be construction must be recognized as a marginal device which can add 
effectiveness when certain meanings are to be expressed. —C.M.R. 


663. Weinberger, Adalberto. Exercises with Homophones, JESL, 4:1, Sp. 1969, 81-85. 
[Homophones (a more accurate designation than homonyms) are more important in 
English than in other Indo-European languages because of the erratic spelling of 
English. To facilitate drill in their use, 320 homophones have been arranged here in 
20 sets worked out according to some common grammatical, ideogramic, orthographic, 
or phonemic characteristic.] —C.M.R. 


Cf.: Item 854. 


Theoretical Studies 


664. ວລນ Janna L. ‘Language and Mind, JBrSP, 1:3, Oct. 1970, 61-65 (rev.- 
art., Noam Chomsky, Language and Mind, Harcourt, Brace and World, 1968). 
Chomsky’s investigations into philosophy and grammar encompass discussion of the 
abilities of the language user, of the ways he comes to possess a system of rules for 
language, of deep and surface structure in the sentence, and of the assumption that 
some linguistic principles are innate. Some critics question the arguments with which 
he supports the generally-accepted notion that the use of language entails a compli- 
cated set of mental operations. Others focus their criticism on Chomsky’s failure to 
differentiate between “knowing how” and “knowing that.” Although he cannot be 
wholly faulted for this “infinite regress” rule, since he qualifies knowledge by tacit 
knowing and unconscious mental operations, Chomsky still leaves questions about 
the operation of the mind. The linguistic questions which arise are whether or not the 
language user is a patterned, rule-organized system and whether rules, rule-following 
and knowledge require language usage to be so system-oriented. —M.D.R. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 

‘Subjects 
665. Kay, Wallace G. Blake, Baudelaire, Beckett: The Romantics of Nihilism, SoQ, 
9:3, Apr. 1971, 253-259. These three writers, pivotal in their time and place, all 
show a philosophy of nihilism linked with romantic features. The forms of their nihil- 
ism, a denial of the existence of values, vary in terms of time and appearance: each 
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writer shows nihilistic attitudes, though rone denies all values absolutely: Blake’s 
apocalyptic vision of renewal in a New Jerusalem, Baudelaire’s plunge followed by 
a new poetic, symbolic vision of the world, and Beckett's retreat to a silence pregnant 
with possibilities for a new meaning, are all hopeful visions for the future, romantic, 
despite the nihilism which underlies them. —R.M.V.K. 


666. Nelson, Benjamin. The Omnipresence of the Grotesque, PsyR, 57:3, 1970, 505- 
518. Grotesque images of the monster and the orifice derive from intense and searing 
experiences of the primary process (“comiag into being, growth, and development”). 
But grotesque images of the maelstrom are the result of social dislocation. There may 
also be a fourth category of the grotesque—commonplace and apparently placid 
reality—which takes on the quality of the uncanny at a time of social upheaval. —-M.K. 


667. Carey, George G. The Tradition of the St. Elmo's Fire, ANeptune, 23:1, Jan. 
1963, 29-38. Even an incomplete survey . of references to St. Elmo’s fire can provide 
insight into both the growth of such a tradition and the reactions of various ages to 
the electrical phenomenon. In classical writings the fire is referred to as Castor and 
Pollux. For early Christian seafarers it represented the Holy Spirit, a saint, or Christ. 
In the exploratory. 16th-century, references to St. Elmo’s fire abound, both in ships’ 
logs and in literature. Creative writers as late as thé 19th century use the tradition; 
however, modern science has apparently caused its death. . —B.J.M. 


668. ‘Reinhold, Meyer. The Naming of Pygmalion’s Animated Statue, CI, 66: 4, Apr.- 
May, 1971, 316-319. The first mention in the myth of the name Galatea does. not 
occur until about 1741, in a roman by de Cordonnier. It was popularized by Rous- 
seau’s scéne lyrique, Pygmalion (1762). An alternative name, Elise, was introduced in 
Pygmalion und Elise (1747), a poem by Jonan Jakob Bodmer. “Galatea” is probably 
borrowed from the name of the inaccessible flirt of Virgil’s Eclogues. Elissa was the 
sister of.a Pygmalion in another myth, and this may be the origin of the alternate name. 
W. S. Gilberts enormously successful Pygmalion and Galatea (1871) is responsible for 
the strong connection, between the two names in English-speaking countries. Perhaps 
Shaw, when he named his metamorphosed flower girl “Eliza,” had done some research 
into the name used by 18th-century German writers for the statue. _ —V.M.N.: 
669. Kirby, Michael. Futurist Performance, DramR, 15:1, Fall 1970, 126-146. Futur- 
ism, an art movement that began in Italy in 1909, led to the 20th-century nonrealistic 
approach to theater—dada, surrealism, Russian constructivism, and the theater of the 
absurd. Futurist drama eschewed the large theater and. took itself to small areas such. 
as art museums where the audience could become totally involved. . [The article includes 


scripts for 11 futurist. plays and the 1915 Manifesto of the first Futurist Theatre 
Group.] —S.A.W. 


670. Richie, Donald. ‘I Read the Movie,’ Nation, 210:24, June 22, -1970, 757-758. 
A film in book form may be the script, a transcription of the film, or some combina- 
tion of the two. Scripts, including full technical descriptions of the film’s creation, are 
to the film as the printed score is to a musical performance. The script may be of 
value to the serious film student, but will probably tell him nothing that is not avail- 
able through direct viewing of the film. The addition of character and scene descrip- 
tions presents an unsolvable problem. A script in play format is readable, but ‘gives 
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the reader little more than the story. Background material on the film’s production 
makes the script much more valuable, and it should be accompanied by as many 
stills as possible. Though a published. ເ is not a good substitute for viewing, it 
often is the only one. ---1.().1. 


671. Staub, August W. Five Plays and a Complaint, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 853-856 
(rev.-art., Corrado Alvaro; Yvan Goll, John Hawkes, Robert Hivnor, Boris Vian, Plays 
for a New Theater: Playbook H, New Directions, 1966). The critic sometimes wishes 
that plays were not to be judged only by their contemporary relevance. This collec- 
tion of plays is of the age and the age deserves them. Each play individually is a 
respectable work; as a group they are rather depressing. Only one of the five is a 
very significant play, but that is a good average in the “playbook industry.”- —H.B. 


Fiction 
672. Drake, Robert. Rubin ວກ Fiction and Other Matters, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 857- 
862 (rev.-art., Louis D. Rubin, Jr., The Curious Death of the Novel: Essays in Amer- 
ican Literature, Louisiana State U., 1967, The Teller in the Tale, U. of Washington, 
1967. Rubin is persuasive and informative but often seems more like a journalist writ- 
ing on literature than a genuine literary critic. The Teller argues 8 tired thesis; The 
Curious Death is the more noteworthy book, and its title essay is its best single piece. 
Politics unfortunately influences Rubin’s literary judgements, and he shows little 
understanding of the Southern Literary Renascence. ——H.B. 


673. Kazin, Alfred. Professors Are Too Sophisticated, SatR, 54: 21, May 22, 1971, 
23-24, 26, 48 (rev.-art., Liberations:; New Essays on the Humanities in Revolution, 
ed. Ihab Hassan, Wesleyan U., 1971; Ihab’ Hassan, The Dismenberment of Orpheus: 
Toward a Post-Modern Literature, Oxford ‘U., 1971; Richard Poirier, The Performing 
Self: Compositions and Decompositions in the Languages of Contemporary: Life, Oxford, 
U. 1971). University presses are notorious for publishing the works of only the proven 
writer.- Recently, however, it has become fashionable to turn to the most modern, the 
most contemporary, perhaps to change the reputation: of the university press. This 
concern for university image, albeit by: means of the modern writer, smacks of the 
same lack of academic aggressiveness, curiosity; and honest criticism of past literary 
exploitation. Three examples of the concern with the modern merely for its modernness 
and.revelatory of the lack of academic excellence too common in universities are 
Hassan’s essay Fiction and Future: An Extravaganza for Voice and Tape, and The 
Dismemberment of Orpheus, and Poirier’s The Performing Self. In his essay, Hassan 
is enthusiastic in his adulation of all that is new and unknown. In The Dismember- 
ment of Orpheus he discusses the emergence of the “post-modern” period, which sees 
every aspect of life as irremediable. Poirier discusses: the end of literature and 
demands that rock lyrics and performances be regarded as works of art. What is most 
disappointing about Poirier is that he praises any and all “literature” produced by the 
young but refuses to ຖບງ its potential destructive power. —M. D.R. 


674. Killham, John. Autonomy Versus. Mimesis? BJA, 7:3, July 1967, 274-285 (rev.- 
art., W. J. Harvey, Character and the Novel, Chatto & Windus, 1965). Autonomy, 
which - stresses the internal coherence of a work, and mimesis, which holds that “Art 
imitates Nature,” remain the two standards for criticizing fiction. Harvey chooses 
mimesis, with the understanding that it does not deny. the value of patterning fiction; 
‘but he runs into ambiguity and inconsistency when. he insists that our responses to art 
and life are essentially the same. His conception of a “mimetic angle” by which the 
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artist views life also leads to problems. Earvey favors the characterization of 19th- 
century fiction, and he does not adequately consider Sartre’s contention that the writer 
and reader cooperate in creating. He argues that because literary conventions express 
truths they must be realistic, thereby weakening his distinction between autonomy and 
mimesis. —J.P.B. 


675. Montgomery, Marion. Emotion Recollected in Tranquility: Wordsworth’s Legacy 
to Eliot, Joyce, and Hemingway, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 710-721. The revolution in 
fiction has been in the direction of the lyric as defined by Wordsworth, who proposes 
that it is emotion which gives importance to action and situation, and not the con- 
trary. He prepares the way for writers such as Eliot, Joyce, and Hemingway. Hem- 
ingway demonstrates how one may reduce his possibilities by not seeking out his fore- 
bears. He lacks Wordsworth’s courage in facing the present moment. -—H.B. 


676. Pleydell-Pearce, A. G. Sense, Reference and Fiction, BJA, 7:3, July 1967, 225- 
236. It has been held that works of fiction have sense without reference, since they 
do not deal with objective reality. The approach to fiction differs from that to writ- 
ings with truth value in that in fiction all elements of composition are apprehended in 
a contemplative frame of mind. Since fiction may speak of the same subject in two 
different senses (as “son of Laertes” for “Oc¢ysseus”), it may be said to present a “state 
of affairs” analogous to reference in non-fiction. The distinction between the matter 
presented and the sense in which it is presented is crucial for fiction. The writer 
of fiction or poetry creates a world within which his statements and those of his char- 
acters have. reference to ele ——J.P.B. 


677. Rodway, Allan. Life, Time and the “Art” of Fiction, BJA, 7:4, Oct. 1967, 374- 
384. To be successful, a work must both detach and engage its audience. It accom- 
plishes the necessary alienation chiefly through adroit manipulation of style and time. 
The outer world of the audience’s shared: situation and the inner world of the work 
must not completely overlap, or judgment “based on formal perception) becomes im- 
possible. Inherent alienating factors within style include specialization of medium and 
the awareness of the writer’s skill. A total irony attaches to all literary works, for we 
see “through” what the characters believe to the facts of the outer world. The use 
of psychological rather than mechanical time, and the contrapuntal structuring of time 
also serve as alienating devices, as the audience perceives the divergence between its 
own sense of time and that of the characters. ——J.P.B. 


678. Tracy, Robert. A Sharing of Obsessions, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 890-904 (rev.-art.). 
A sampling of eight books, seven fiction and one non-fiction, published during the 60’s, 
reveals a nearly unanimous portrayal of contemporary life as meaningless and absurd. 
No break in the barriers separating people is seen as possible. Unlike the protagonists 
in classic depictions, the protagonists here are viewed as permanent victims of inscru- 
table tyrannies. The novels share a common pattern derived from aspects of Dostoev- 
sky and Kafka. The best books are not despairing; their authors consider how we can 
live so as to confront the impersonal forces threatening us. They. offer triumphs of 
style in the face of chaos—a new kind cf protest against war and impersonality. 


າາາ 


679. Weinkauf, Mary. The God Figure in Dystopian Fiction, RQ, 4:4, Mar 1971, 
266-271. The God-surrogates are generally deliberate parodies of the Judeo-Christian 
God. They display in a parodic manner the qualities traditionally attributed to the Diety, 
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but these qualities are largely illusory. Thus immortality, immutability, incorruptibility, 
omniscience, and infallibility are claimed for the god-figure, but they are usually only 
manipulations by the dictator-tyrant’s spies or computers. Dystopian fiction today 
satisfies a real need as it dramatizes “the full horror of man’s subservience to a 
politically created idol.” [The dystopian novels discussed are: Orwell’s 1984, Eugene 
Zamiatin’s We, Huxley’s Brave New World, and Ape and Essence, L. P. Hartley's 
Facial Justice, C. L. Moore’s Doomsday Morning, David Karp’s One, Anthony Burgess’s 
Clockwork Orange and The Wanting Seed, and Waugh’s Love Among the Ruins.] 

—S.A.W. 


Poetry 
680. Ayyub, Abu Sayeed. Poetry and Truth, Quest, No. 58, July-Sept. 1968, 9-20. 
Both poetry and science extend the horizons of common experience, but poetical experi- 
ence is richer because it is open to infinite suggestion, whereas science is bound by 
defined concepts. Unlike scientists, poets share no one systematic world view, a fact 
which creates a problem of belief for the reader. The poet is a spectator in the drama 
of life, and, in spite of recent nihilistic tendencies, he must cultivate mature attitudes 
toward life’ in which “wonder and disgust, hope and despair, enthusiasm and disen- 
chantment are properly balanced.” —R.A.R. 


681. Kaye, Howard. The Tougher Poets, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 824-829 (rev.-art., 
Quest for Reality; An Anthology of Short Poems in English, eds. Yvor Winters and 
Kenneth Fields, Swallow, 1969). While most of the writers included in this anthology 
are dependent upon Winters’s support of their poetic reputations, the poems could not 
pejoratively be called “Wintersian”; they are good poems, in a variety of styles and 
manners. The nearest approach to a common style occurs among the most contem- 
porary ones, which were written by Winters’s students. All reflect intelligence. The 
book is not intended solely to present the greatest poems in English. It includes lesser 
poems which Winters admired and wished to preserve. —H.B. 


682. Paul, David. Valéry and the Relentless World of the Symbol, SoR, 6:2, Apr. 
1970, 408-415. Nineteenth-century symbolism was simply a recognition and pursuit 
of a principle always present in poetry: a search for transcendence in which the 
subject, the pretext of the poem, tends to disappear. Yeats and Valéry are the great 
heirs and exemplars of the symbolist idea. —H.B. 


683. Tolley, A. T. Rhetoric and the Moderns, SoR, 6:2, ຕ 1970, 380-397. Despite 
the immense achievement of Eliot, Pound, and the Imagists, their attempt to break with 
the rhetoric of 19th-century poetry was superficial. Frost, Thomas, Graves, Williams, 
and numerous others have made a more fundamental break since they broke with older 
attitudes toward the figurative use of language and the self-conscious display of style 
in poetry. —H.B. 


Tragedy 
684. Rai, Alok. The Idea of Tragedy, Quest, No. 56, Win. 1968, 38-40. An affirma- 
tion of values is common to all forms of tragedy, “but what makes it tragic is not the 
affirmation but the denialk—the affirmation is merely the backdrop.” If the tragedy 
is hope-giving, it affirms the actual that is thwarted or denied; if the tragedy is depress- 
ing, it affirms the ideal that should be or might have been. We go to tragedies to be 
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concerned once again with something as fundamental as pain and to reassure ourselves 
that life is still worth living. —R.A.R. 


ENGLISH l 
L LANGUAGE E 


. : History 
685. Bald, Wolf-Dietrich, and Randolph Quirk. A Case Stady of Multiple Meaning, 
E&S, 23, 1970, 101-119. The two principal meanings of become—(1) She has become 
happier, and (2) Such behavior does not become you-—rarely involve ambiguity. (1) is 
normally unstressed, whereas (2) frequently carries the intonation nucleus of a sen- 
tence. Both verbs require a complement, but (1) may take an adjective, while (2) takes 
only a noun or a pronoun. (1) requires grammatical and semantic concord between 
subject and complement; (2) does not, although some expansions of the subject may 
produce acceptable sentences. (2) is more usually negative than affirmative, but-only 
(1) uses adverbs of time in the ordinary way. Today’s meanings of the word all derive 
from the OE intransitive verb of motion come, with the particle be-, meaning “to come 
alongside,” “to arrive.” The (2) meanings developed gradually, some from meta- 
phorical uses, and are preserved from ambiguity by reason of varied- grammatical 


patterns. —S.A.W. 


OL MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
686. Cherniss, Michael D. Heroic Ideals and the Moral Climate of GENESIS B, 
MLQ, 30:4, Dec. 1969, 479-497, Although the narrative of this poem gives a 
Christian interpretation of Old Testament materials, its ideals and attitudes reflect a 
heroic Germanic society. A translation of an Old Saxon poem, Genesis B was 
influenced by English poems contemporary with Beowulf. Its theme is loyalty—lIt 
treats the relationship between lord and vassals, emphasizing the differences between 
the disloyalty of Satan and that of Adam and Eve. Since Adam and Eve are disloyal 
only because they have been deceived, they violate the heroic code but remain sympa- 
thetic characters in a secular world of choices and lurking evil. —M.S. 


687. Ball, C. J. E. The Language of the VESPASIAN PSALTER Gloss: Two Caveats, 
RES, 21:84, Nov. 1970, 462-465. (1) The scribe of the gloss to the Vespasian Psalter 
might well be Kentish rather than Mercian, as is generally thought. (2) “Although 
they are certainly closely related, ‘AB language’ cannot be. the direct descendant of 
the language of the gloss.” —L.B.H. 


688. Fry, Donald K. WOLF AND EADWACER: a Wen Charm, ChauR, 3:4,. Sp. 
1971, 247-263. Scholars have generally interpreted this poem as an elegiac monologue 
spoken by a woman separated from her lover Wulf, and tyrannized by her husband 
Eadwacer. In form it resembles AS metrical charms, consisting of narration, invoca- 
tions, and refrains. A new interpretation of the diction of the poem, centering on lac 
and wena/wenum, is that the poem may be a charm against wens. The speaker is a 
woman (perhaps only figuratively), and Wulf is thought of as a disease spirit, engen- 
dering the wen as a child (hwelp) on the narrator-victim, who speaks a diminishing 
charm to the disease. Eadwacer is most likely an epithet, “easily-weaker,” addressed 
to the disease spirit. —T.W.R. 
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689. Fakundiny, Lydia. ‘The Art of Old English Verse Composition, RES, 21:82, May 
1970, 129-142. [Using Sievers’s classification (Altgermanische Metrik, Niemeyer, 
1893) of words regularly constituting verse lifts and dips, the author examines “the 
sentence-part-particles from Class II including indefinite adjectives of quantity, 
possessive pronouns, demonstrative adjectives, and prepositions, in an attempt to 
show their use in verse composition.”] (To be ເມະ —L.B H 


690. Fakundiny, Lydia. The Art of Old English Verse Composition. Part I. RES, 
21:83, Aug. 1970, 257-266. Variations from “normal. usage” of sentence part- 
particles can be seen as indicative of poetic art. Some effects achieved are: “rhetorical 
importance resulting from metrical emphasis and/or displacement; rhythmic fluidity 
and complexity achieved through caesura interception and displacement; variable 
relationships of sense units and metrical units resulting from ໃ by speech 
materials.” [For Part I, see preceding abstract.] —L.B.H. 


Middle English - 
691. Cherniss, Michael D. Chaucers ANELIDA AND ARCITE: Some Conjectures, 
ChauR, 5:1, Sum. 1970, 9-21. -The argument that Chaucer set out to write some sort 
of dream-vision poem may explain the nature of this poem more satisfactorily than 
have previous theories. If the poet had used Boccaccio’s Teseida (which he did for the 
Knight's Tale) here, he could have employed Arcite’s ultimate fate to console the dis- 
consolate and abandoned Anelida. —T.W.R. 


692. Wimsatt, James I. ANELIDA AND ARCITE: ‘A Narrative of Complaint and 
Comfort, ChauR, 5:1, Sum. 1970, 1-8. This neglected and incomplete poem is derived 
most closely from traditional French love narrative,.as exemplified by Machaut’s 
Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne. With this kind of source and tradition in mind, we 
can judge the poem anew: in it “bathos is remarkably avoided”. and, as it stands, “the 
poem has such fine pathos and polished style that one can hardly wish for a continua- 
tion.” If Chaucer had continued it in the same vein, the Complaint would have been 
followed by a Comfort. —T.W.R. 


693. :Condren, Edward I.: The Historical Context of the BOOK OF THE DUCHESS: 
a New Hypothesis, ChauR, 5:3, Win. 1971, 192-212. The four topical puns appearing 
near the end of this work have encouraged critics to erect a hypothesis about the poem’s 
composition which has scarcely even been questioned. ` A new hypothesis suggests that 
the poem was completed in 1377, not 1369 as is generally believed; that the Black 
Knight is not John of Gaunt but a gently humorous portrait of the poet himself as a 
young mourning rhymester in 1369, confronted by his still mourning but more mature 
self of 1377; and that the entire poem skillfully depicts Chaucer’s advancement and 
artistic progress within a. world of patronage. ` —T.W.R. 


694. Hennedy, Hugh L. The Friar’s Sammoner’s Dilemma, ChauR, 5:3, Win. 1971, 

213-217. Though most critics of the Friar’s Tale have recognized the importance of 
the old iady’s cursing of the summoner and have contrasted that heartfelt curse with 
the earlier, casual cursing by the carter of his horse, few have related the old lady's 
curse to the summoner’s earlier cursing of ‘himself. And no one, apparently, has 
recognized what the old Jady’s curse and the summoner’s self-curse add up to: a 
perfect dilemma. When the old lady consigns the summoner to hell unless he repents, 
he is doomed, for he has already asked the devil to abduct him if the old lady is 
released. , -—T.W.R. 
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695. Delasanta, Rodney. And of Great Reverence: Chaucer’s Man of Law, ChauR, 
5:4, Sp. 1971, 288-310. Chaucer has the Man of Law “unintentionally” commit a 
number of errors of fact while telling his tale, to undercut the legalist’s credibility. 
All of the pertinent passages are those which Chaucer added to his source, Trivet’s 
Life of Constance. The portrait of the Man of Law that émerges from such treatment 
is that of a pompous pharisee whose attributes are drawn from a medley of various 
self-satisfied, self-righteous, and self-exalted jurists. —T.W.R. 


696. Parr, Johnstone. Chaucer’s Semirands, ChauR, 5:1, Sum. 1970, 57-61. J. L. 
Lowes (Chaucer and Dante, MP, 14:12, Apr. 1917, 705-735) thought that Chaucer's 
reference to Semiramis (Man of Law’s Tale) was derived from Dante, and every editor 
since has repeated the idea. It is much: more likely that it comes from such accounts 
of her as are found’in the medieval historians, since Chaucer emphasizes her treachery 
rather than her lechery. —T.W.R. 


697. Paull, Michael R. The Influence of the Saint’s Legend Genre in the MAN OF 
LAW’S TALE, ChauR, 5:3, Win. 1971, 179-194. In this tale Chaucer adds many 
features to his source which are basic to the saint’s-legend genre. Rather than empathy, 
the end result of this type of melodrama is to present an exemplary tale in which the 
protagonist is. predestined for sainthood and in which the structure, initially appearing 
unorganized and chaotic, is predetermined to illustrate, typologically, a God-ordered, 
Christian universe. —T.W.R. 


698. Delany, Paul. Constantinus Africanus and Chaucers MERCHANT'S TALE, 
PQ, 46:4, Oct. 1967, 560-566. The brief episode in which Constantinus is mentioned 
in IV(E).1807-1812 indicates that Chaucer “knew at least the essentials of Galenic 
sexual theory” and incorporated these principles of the physiology of sexual inter- 
course in his description of January’s acticns. While there is no evidence to suggest 
that Constantinus was Chaucer's direct source, a knowledge of his theory lends insight 
to the tale’s moral. —B.A. 


699. Otten, Charlotte F. Prosperpine: Liberatrix suae gentis, ChauR, 5:4, Sp. 1971, 
277-287. The four biblical women alluded to in the Merchant’s Tale have generally 
been regarded as part of the “deceitful woman” tradition. To maintain this, however, 
is to misread the biblical history of Abigail and Esther and to misconstrue that of 
Rebecca and Judith. In addition, an examination of liturgy and iconography reveals 
these women as “deliverance types” rather than as “deceitful woman” types. Chaucer 
achieves comic unity in this tale through the use of this deliverance role, to which he 
assigns both Prosperpine and May. By putting Prosperpine and May in deliverance 
roles in the presence of the four Old Testement delivery paradigms, Chaucer creates 
an incongruity, While this incongruity may seem overly subtle to the modern reader 
in his “desacralized cosmos,” it would have been a source of laughter and instruction 
to Chaucer’s audience. < W.R. 


700. Rosenberg, Bruce A. The CHERRY-TREE CAROL and the MERCHANT'S 
TALE, ChauR, 5:4, Sp. 1971, 264-276. The type of folk-tale known as “The 
Enchanted Pear Tree” does not account for all the elements in the garden scene of the 
Merchant's Tale. The story which we knew as The Cherry-Tree Carol (only men- 
tioned in Robinson’s notes [The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Houghton Mifflin, 1957]) 
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does provide two important elements: the advanced age of the husband and the young 
wife’s great desire for fruit because of her pregnancy. Chaucer’s use of this story 
enables him to heighten further the folly and sinfulness of January and May by 
implicitly comparing them with the Holy Family. The carol story would have been 
known to Chaucer in several forms, perhaps in the apocryphal gospel, Pseudo-Matthew 
20:1-2. ——T.W.R. 


701. Miller, Robert P. The MILLER'S TALE as a Complaint, ChauR, 5:2, Fall 
1970, 147-160. Fabliau materials are reworked in this tale to reveal the narrator’s 
resentment by “exposing” the three estates of men: knight and cleric (the two estates 
of authority) and peasant (the estate of providers). The aristocratic code of personal 
conduct, the Christian concept of salvation, and the sensible preservation of private 
interests are all debased by details drawn from the literature of complaint. The 
separate estate of wives is epitomized without comment by Alisoun. Ironically, the 
Miller exposes only his own ignorance of the true spirit and functions of the estates. 

—T.W.R. 


702. Rowland, Beryl B. The Play of the MILLER’S TALE: a Game Within a Game, 
ChauR, 5:2, Fall 1970, 140-146. In advising his audience not to make “ernest of 
game,” the narrator appears to be pointing to a certain kind of humor which occurs in 
this tale. Although “game” could be used in the general sense, it also carried the 
specific meaning of “play” and was frequently used as a synonym for the pageants of 
the Mystery Cycles. The Miller’s Tale contains a parody of the fall, one of the most 
important themes of the Mystery Plays. —T.W.R. 


703. Schrader, Richard J. Chauntecleer, fhe Mermaid, and Daun Bumel, ChauR, 
4:4, Sp. 1970, 284-290. The Nun’s Priest compares the cock Chauntecleer with a 
mermaid. The source is Nigel de Longchamps’s Speculum Stultorum (c. 1190): when 
one examines it, the ironic relevance for the first time becomes clear. Nigel’s rooster 
succeeded because he did not listen to his wife (while Chaucer’s did) and Chaucer’s cock 
had not read “Daun Burnel the Asse.” —T.W.R. 


704. Brewer, Derek S. The REEVE’s TALE and the King’s Hall, Cambridge, ChauR, 
5:4, Sp. 1971, 311-317. This tale clearly refers to the King’s Hall, Cambridge, as 
can be shown by the accuracy of a number of realistic details. The King’s Hall was 
the largest in Cambridge, and was a royal institution, several of whose members were 
well-known at court and associated with Chaucer. It was also notorious in the middle- 
to-late 1380’s for bad management and bad behavior by scholars and was altogether 
a suitable setting for a satirical joke by Chaucer, whose own affiliations seem to have 
been with Oxford. The Latin name of the King’s Hall was Aulam Scholarium Regis, 
i.e., Scholar Hall, which suggests that the generally accepted reading in A 3990 as 
Solar Hall (though attested to by the “best” Mss) should actually be Scoler Hall. 

—T.W.R. 


705. Hogan, Moreland H., Jr. A New Analogue of the SHIPMAN’S TALE, ChauR, 
5:3, Win. 1971, 245-246. A dirty joke told by a Wofford College student (from South 
Carolina) embodies the main point of the Shipman’s Tale and is the latest version of the 
old story. It may be independent of any literary source, but it may possibly be a 
version of Chaucer’s tale returned to vernacular circulation. —T.W.R. 
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706. McClintock, Michael W. Games and Players of Games: Old French Fabliaux 
and the SHIPMAN’S TALE, ChauR, 5:2, Fall 1970, 112-136. An extensive analytic 
reading of this tale indicates that Chaucer is more concerned with the players: than 
with their games. Since the tale implicitly demands from its audience some moral: 
response to the behavior of these characters, the Shipman’s Tale cannot be properly 
treated as a fabliau. Chaucer is much more concerned with character portrayal than 
were the writers of French fabliaux. ; —T.W.R. 


707. Burrow, J. A. SER THOPAS: An Agony in Three Fits, RES, 22:85, Feb. 1971, 
54-58, Chaucer’s Tale should be divided ‘into three fits—Il. 712-832, ເເທນ 891- 
918. Such a division “throws light upon the ມ of stanza forms . . and also 
upon the poem’s structure.” . ; —LBH. 


708. Duncan, Charles F. “Straw for Youre Gentilesse”: the Gentle Franklin’s Tir 
ruption of the Squire, ChauR, 5:2, Fall 1970, 161-164. Most critics now agree that 
the Squire’s Tale was left incomplete intentionally. Chaucer gives the task of inter- 
rupting the bumbling Squire to the Franklir, who is qualified by age, social position, 
and temperament to do it without:embarrassment to anyone, although at the cost to 
himself of some sly ‘self-effacement. In interrupting the Squire so charitably, the- 
Franklin practices the “gentilesse” his tale Offers as ue solution to the marriage 
debate. Ba W. R. 


709. Peterson, Toyce E. The Finished eae: a Reassessment of the SQUIRE'S: 
TALE, ChauR, 5:1, Sum. 1970, 62-74. Chaucer intended to leave this tale unfinished— 
interrupted by the Franklin much as the Host interrupts Chaucer’s own Thopas. The 
result is the sort of dramatic . situation which emphasizes antagonisms among the 
ແ . : | —T.W. R. 


710, Haskell, han S. St. ‘Simon | in the SUMMONER’S TALE, ‘Chau, a E Win. 
1971, 218-224. The ailing John’s satiric. oath by St. Simon inl. D. 2094 directs atten- 
tion to Chaucer’s comparison of Friar Thomas with the Antichrist figure, Simon 
Magus. Items in the description and dialogue of the friar, as well as events of the 
tale, correspond with the Simon Magus legend, well known to medieval audiences 
through the graphic arts and ບ Several instances of word-play ‘further the 
comparison. l —T.W. K 


711. Wood, e The ແ. of. Chaucer's Summoner’s “Garleek, Onyons, a 
Eek Lekes,” ChauR, 5:3,..Win. 1971, 240-244. Among the possible sources for the 
description of the Summoner in the Prologve is Book IH of John Gower’s Vox cla- 
mantis (c. 1382), in-which worldly prelates are said to prefer onions and leeks to 
manna, The same idea appears in Peter Riga’s Aurora (ci 1200), which Chaucer also 
knew. Perhaps he drew on both passages. In any case, Chaucer is’ more transparent 
than either Gower or Riga, and by omitting any reference to manna he makes the 
biblical allusion more verisimilar. Moreover, Chaucer changes the subject of the 
details from a priest to a Summoner possibly because-he wished ‘to present the 
portrait of a good priest along with a good Knight and:a worthy plowman in order to 
find some saving grace in each of the three. estates ee by Gower in the major 
sections of Vox clamantis. —T.W.R. 


712. Covella, Sister Francis paas The speker of the Wife of Bath Stanza. and 
Envoy, ChauR, 4:4, Sp. 1970, 267-283. At the end of the Clerk’s Tale occur lines 
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usually attributed to the Clerk himself. Critical and textual evidence suggests, how- 
ever, that there are better: candidates—the Pardoner or the Host; for instance. The 
best case can be made, as a matter of fact, for the Wife of Bath herself as the speaker. 

—T.W.R. 


713. Koban, Charles. Hearing Chaucer Out: the Art of Persuasion In the WIFE OF 
BATHS TALE, ChauR, 5:3, Win. 1971, 225-239. Critics have been so preoccupied 
with Chaucer's narrative art that they have neglected the relationship between Chau- 
cer’s practice of oral delivery and the structure of his poetry. Narrative art is funda- 
mental in the rhetoric of The Canterbury Tales, but Chaucer fleshes out narrative with 
“exemplary” materials and direct statements of thought. And he composes these three 
rhetorical elements so as to create “persuasive” structures in his Tales. In the Wife 
of Bath’s Tale, for example, he focuses our attention on the moral problem of the 
dignity in fallen human nature by displaying it in the plot, the Wife’s character, and 
in the old hag’s sermon. —T.W.R. 


714. Joseph, Gerhard. Chimei “Game” —“Earnest” and the “Argument of Her- 
bergage” in the CANTERBURY TALES, ChauR,~5:2, Fall 1970, 83-96. Fragment 
I, a Ms of part of the Tales, may serve as a paradigm for the distinction between earnest 
and game which holds throughout much of the work. In the Knighf’s Tale, human 
space, even when a magnificent arena, is essentially a Boethian “foule prisoun of this 
lyf” from which there is no escape until-death; while the little rooms of the Miller’s 
and Reeve’s Tales, of which the carefree young can make an easily expandable every-: 
where, will do as the most comfortable.of herbergages from which there is no desire to 
escape. Outside Fragment I, the same distinction between earnest and game (and 
between the two concepis of apace) may also be discerned in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 
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715. Thro, A. Booker. Chaucer's Creative Comedy: a Study of the MILLER'S TALE 
and the SHIPMAN’S TALE, ChauR, 5:2, Fall 1970, 97-111; Chaucer's “creative’ 

comedy differs from the old fabliau farce in that it emphasizes ingenious construction 
rather than malicious deflation (the protagonist’s creative cleverness rather than the . 
fool’s discomfiture). In the Miller’s Tale, the protagonist is of course Nicholas.’ Cre- 
ativity is depicted as a psychologically real, organic process in the persuasive passages of 
the Shipman’s Tale (i.c., ne “dialogue scenes” in which one character persuades 
another). | ເ —T.W.R. 


716. Chamberlain, David S. Music of the Spheres and the PARLEMENT OF 
FOULES, ChauR, 5:1, Sum. 1970, 32-56. “The plentiful music in the Parlement has 
not been understood adequately even though Chaucer carefully emphasizes it.” The 
Boethian concepts of musica divina, mundana, humana, and instrumentalis “inform” 
the poem in a multitude of ways. Even the stanza (abab plus bcc) “can readily signify 
the blending of the music of” the three powers of the soul and the four elements of 
the body (totaling the mystic seven). Moreover, though all editions count 699 lines, 
it is probable that Chaucer intended it to:have 700, and the roundel at the end should 
be printed’ abb ແຊວ abbabb rather than abb abab abbabb, thus providing the extra 
line. .—T.W.R. 


717. McCall, John P. The ານມ of £ Chaucer's PARLIAMENT, ChauR, 5; 1, Sum. 
1970, 22-31. This work is best understood as a set of deliberately unresolved anti- 
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theses. “Most of the current despair over the understanding of the poem comes from 
a misdirected effort to find ‘an answer’ or point of reconciliation.” Harmony may 
exist in heaven; but in the poem—“in this world here”——the discords remain. —T.W.R. 


718. Garbaty, Thomas Jay. The PAMPHILUS Tradition m Ruiz and Chaucer, PQ, 
46:4, Oct. 1967, 457-470. The numerous parallels between the famous 12th-century 
Latin dramatic poem Pamphftus de Amore, Ruiz’s Libro de Buen Amor, and the first 
three books of Chaucer's Troilus suggest that “the Spanish work had an influence on 
Chaucer separate. and additional to that of the Pamphilus,” but that, both contributed 
to the development of Troilus. Since certain aspects of the Roman de la Rose are also 
in the Pamphilus tradition and also influenced the making-of Troflas, “the Pamphilus 
group must join the Filostrato [heretofore considered Chaucer’ s chief. source for 
Troilus] as one of Chaucer's specific influences.” —B.A. 


719. Koretsky, Allen C. Chancer’s Use of the Apostrophe in TROILUS.AND CRIS- 
EYDE, ChauR, 4:4, Sp. 1970, 242-266. Medieval poets admired amplification as a 
rhetorical flourish. ‘Apostrophe, a variety cf amplification, serves many functions in 
Troilus and Criseyde. It is a lyrical embellishment (for instance), a vehicle to express 
strong emotions,. and a device for character ວ distributed among 
the various personages in the story. . . : —T.W.R. 


720. Ross, Thomas W. TROILUS AND . CRISEYDE, IL 582-587, a Note, Chau, 
5:2, Fall 1970, 137-139. Troilus, 11.582-587, losely follows a-.passage in Boccaccio’s. 
Il Filostrato. However,-Chaucer has changed the emotional tone by making Pandar 
guilty of an unconscious (ໃ) sexual double entendre which is not in the Italian. He. 
also makes Criseyde aware of and embarrassed by the erotic double meaning in what 
her uncle has said, which Boccaccio does not. The erotic suggestion in the passage 
depends upon equivocation in (primarily) “hool,” “ryng,” and “ruby.” To use the 
polite euphemisms of the last century, these three words probably iii the female 
pudend, the pudend (again); and the membram virile. : . ” <... 


721. Owen, Charles å, 1. The Problem of Free Will in Chaucer's Nerratives, PQ, 
46:4, Oct. 1967, 433-456. The aesthetic dimension of Chaucer’s concern with resolving 
the problem of free will and God’s foreknowledge can be seen by comparing The 
Complaint of Mars, The Knight’s Tale, Troilus and Criseyde, and the Canterbury . 
Tales. These works, which span his career, show a decreasing emphasis on astrological 
concerns and an increasing interest in character. This shift is paralleled by a decrease 
in the deterministic and mechanical aspects of character portrayal and. the emergence 
of more complex characters who are capable of interacting with their environment 
and with other characters. In Troilus, Chaucer utilizes certain devices which emphasize 
. that the characters are free from even the author’s control,.and the design of the 
ກ Tales allows for a greatest freedom for both the author and his charac- 
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722. Watt, Ann Chalmers. Chaucerian Selves— Especially Two Serious Ones, ChauR, 
4:4, Sp. 1970, 229-241. The idea of the “persona” is now sickening jargon. to most 
ears. If one examines the poet’s voice, one sees that it is direct and serious only twice 
in Chaucers works—at the end of Troilus and in a passage in the Hous of Fame. 
The first of these passages decries earthly. love as illusory. However, “neither Pandarus’ 
outrageously intimate highjinks nor the glory of Troilus’ love are denied by the 
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pressures of the Epilogue.” In ນີ. 1871-1882 of the Hous of Fame, Chaucer denies 
that he is seeking fame, and “any reader feels the seriousness of the narrator’s response. 
. . . The Hous of Fame and Troilus and Criseyde alone among Chaucer’s poems end 
in a morally flawed poetic world; and again unlike the other poems, they use an ending 
self who is aggressive enough to criticize his environment.” —T.W.R. 


Cf.: Item 734. 


723. Scheps, Walter. Middle English Poetic Usage and Blind Harry’s WALLACE, 
ChauR, 4:4, Sp. 1970, 291-302. This work is the product of a literate maker who used 
oral formulas, and as such it is an example of a non-Chaucerian tradition of medieval 
poetry. For instance, Harry combines “the most common of alliterative formulae 
with the internal rhyme of the ballads in a way which, because of its difficulty, is 
closed to oral bards.” —T.W.R. 


724. Aswell, E. Duncan. The Role of Fortune in THE TESTAMENT OF CRESSEID, 
PQ, 46:4, Oct. 1967, 471-487. The punishment of Cresseid in Henryson’s work is 
fitted to her crime because she misunderstood the relationship between the gods and 
human life. She must atone for her presumption that she can remain eternally young. 
By becoming a model for demonstrating the whims of Fortune, her life serves as a 
model for the laws of time and change. Cresseid is like Jupiter, the principle of 
regeneration, before her crime, but like Saturn afterward. She discovers her human 
condition when she acknowledges Fortune’s power, accepts responsibility for her own 
fate, and recognizes her own faithlessness and inconstancy. The narrator, on the other 
hand, contrasts with Cresseid and pays homage to Venus’s authority. —B.A. 


725. Heidtmann, Peter. A Bibliography of Henryson, Dunbar, and Douglas, 1912- 
1969, ChauR, 5:1, Sum. 1970, 75-82. [This selective bibliography omits general 
histories of English literature, anthologies, book reviews, and modernizations. Also it 
includes only selected unpublished dissertations on these Middle Scots poets (for 
whom a more descriptive term “medieval makars” is suggested).] —T.W.R. 


726. Davlin, Sister Mary Clement. “Kynde knowyng” as a Major Theme in PIERS 
PLOWMAN B, RES, 22:85, Feb. 1971, 1-19. “Kynde knowyng” is a major theme 
of the whole work, not simply a minor theme of the earlier sections. “The mysteries 
of creation, of evil, of the incarnation, and of each man’s salvation are part of 
the process of kynde knowyng, which is the goal of life.” The theme ties seemingly 
diverse elements in the poem together, fits with the word-play on “truthe” throughout 
the poem, and helps explain the poem’s structure. —L.B.H. 


727. Fifield, Merle. Quod quaeritis, o discipuli, CDr, 5:1, Sp. 1971, 53-69. The 
medieval Passion play did not operate with a “Brechtian aesthetic” as some critics 
suggest. Passion plays did not develop a dialectical structure as Brechts drama does. - 
Furthermore, they attempted to represent. reality on the stage, contrary to Brecht’s 
theory of alienation. Finally, the plays provoked emotional responses whereas Brechtian 
drama aims for an intellectual response. —T.R.O. 


728. Nelson, Alan H. On Recovering the Lost Norwich Corpus Christi Cycle, CDr, 
4:4, Win. 1970-71, 241-252. The history of the Norwich Corpus Christi plays 
described in a petition of the Norwich Guild of St. Luke (dated Sept. 21, 1527) is not 
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an accurate history of the cycle.as some 20th-century scholars assume. The records 
of the Grocers’ pageant confirm that the Norwich plays were performed.on Corpus 
Christi day at least until the 1540’s. Similarities in content and staging suggest that 
the Norwich Corpus Christi- cycle may be related to the N-Town cycle in that the 
pageant. wagons from Norwich presented scenes which in the N-Town cycle would 
be adaptable to pageant-wagon productions. Furthermore, the bosses of the Norwich 
Cathedral may in fact depict scenes from the Corpus Christi cycle at Norwich, all 
of which suggests that the Norwich cycle was logically complete, rather than lacking 
some episodes as some scholars have claimed. T.R O. 


729. Halverson, John. Amour and Eros in the Middle Ages, PsyR, 57:2, 1970, 245- 
258. Melvin W. Askew (Courtly Love: Neurosis as Institution, PsyR, 52:1, Sp. 1965, 
19-29 [AES, 9:6, June 1966, 2004]) and Richard A. Koenigsberg (Culture and Uncon- 
scious Fantasy: Observations on Courtly Love, PsyR, 54:1, Sp. 1967, 36-50 [AES, 
11:1, Jan. 1968, 291]) are incorrect in their assumption that ‘Andreas Capellanus’s Art 
of Courtly Love reflects social reality in medieval France from the 12th tó the 14th 
century. Moreover, adultery was not a requirement of courtly love urged by Andreas, 
for love certainly could and did exist between those not married. Criseyde, for example, 
is an unattached widow. Third, Freud’s essay on “ ‘the Oedipal situation and its cor- 
responding affects’ ” (A Special Type of Choice of Object Made by Men, 1910) is for 
several reasons inapplicable to the courtly love code framed by Andreas. A useful 
psychoanalytic approach to love up to the 12th century of the middle ages should take 
into account the historical dimension and Freud’s later theoretical position on the 
instincts and the division of the psyche. | , —M.K. 


Romances 


730. Metcalf, Allan A. Sir Gawain and “Yon,” ChauR, 5:3, Win. 1971, 165-178. Thou 
rather than you was the usual second-person singular pronoun of address in 14th- 
century England, but the poet of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight makes frequent 
and .skillful use of ‘the formal and respectful you. The implications of a speaker’s 
choice between you and thou depend not just on his perception of his social status with 
regard to the person he addresses, but also on the setting: what pronoun, if any, the 
other has used in addressing him, and whether they are alone or in company. —-T.W.R. 


731. Shippey, T. A. The Uses of Chivalry: EREC and GAWAIN, MLR, 66:2, Apr. 
1971, 241-250. Both these poems suggest a justification of the existence of the 
knightly class, to find the joy and happiness that come from customs maintained even 
at the cost of difficulty, of risk. In Erec the knight can find true joy- only by leaving 
his wife to carry on his courtly adventures, thus incidentally proving himself worthy 
of her. In Gawain, too, courtesy generates joy, and the truly courteous knight risks 
his life gaily, thus creating joy and merriment. — , , mS A.W. 


Francis Beaumont 
732. Brashear, Lucy. Dramatic Intention in THE MAID’S TRAGEDY, ASUFP, 67:4, 
May 1970, 17-18. The intention of the play is not to show royal assassination accord- 
ing to Aristotelian tenets, but to develop the theme of the fall of a personage through 
lust.. Hence, the murder of the king by the woman who was the instrument of his lust 
is a nice bit of irony. - RLC, 
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Robert Burton. 
733. Nochimson, Richard L. Robert Burton’s Authorship of ALBA: A Lost Letter 
Recovered, RES, 21:83; Aug. 1970, 325-331. Burton’s letter dated Aug. 11, 1604, 
and sent from Oxford to his brother William suggests that he helped write Alba, one 
of the four plays presented to the King on his visit to the university. ~~L.B.H. 


Gavin Douglas 

734. pare Priscilla. Gavin Douglas and Chaucer, RES, 21:84, Nov. 1970, 401- 
421. Chaucer’s influence on Douglas’s Eneados is most obvious in the Prologues, as 

can be seen when Douglas discusses literary-critical issues and love, and when he writes 
descriptive poetry in “high style. ” The influence is slighter in Douglas’s actual transla- 
tion of Virgil, showing itself in Douglas’s use of single words and phrases. It is more 
apparent in “the so-called Thirteenth book, the work of the 15th-century Italian 
humanist, Maphaeus Vegius.” Douglas seems to have admired Chaucer most as a 


master of rhetoric. nd —L.B.H. 
Cf.: Item 725. 
: William Dunbar. 
Cf.: Item 725. ງ . 
E _ John Fletcher 
Cf.: Item 732. ae Poh. gee ye 


Richard Lovelace- 


735. Wadsworth, Randolph L., Jr. On THE SNAYL by Richard Lovelace, MLR, 
65:4, 0ເ; 1970, 750-760. A careful explication of this poem shows it to be an ethical 
and politica] allegory with many images deriving partly from the Renaissance emblem 
books and riddles and partly from classical literature and the Bible. Royalists reading 
the poem during the period of the Commonwealth would have found in it practical 
advice, comfort, and encouragement, along with Royalist propaganda and clever insult 
to the ruling faction. Even if the Puritans had recognized it for what it was, they 
could not have refuted its- charges without making damaging admissions at the same 
time. , | —S.A.W. 


Andrew Marvell 
736, Anselment, Raymond A. “Betwixt Jest and Earnest”: Ironic Reversal in Andrew 
Marvels THE REHEARSAL TRANSPROSD, MLR, 66: 2, Apr. 1971, 282-293. 
Marvell’s prose satire, once enormously popular, has little interest for most readers today 
because the subject of the satire has almost passed from general knowledge. Samuel 
Parker, whose writings occasioned Marvell’s reply, was a Presbyterian-turned-Anglican 
who advocated an extreme Erastianism and was rewarded with high positions in the 
Church under Charles II. Marvell uses his opponent’s writings as spring-boards for his 
own more witty and more devastating rebuttals, PANNE Parkér’s ideals and his 
self-image. ra —S.A.W. 


Philip Massinger 
737. Gibson, 0. A. Massinger’s London Merchant and the Date of THE CITY 
MADAM, MLR, 65:4, Oct. 1970, 737-749. Topical allusions in this play make it 
possible to date it some time after 1629, or not very long before its licensing in 1632. 
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Similarity of backgrounds, too detailed to be coincidental, makes it likely that Sir 
William Cockayne, a wealthy London merchant, Alderman, and Lord Mayor, was the 
model for the play’s Sir John Frugal, owner: of the Speedwell, money-lender, and 
partner in a multitude of financial projects. Massinger’s Jong connection with the 
merchant’s family strengthens the probability of the relationship. —S.A.W. 


738. Hogan, A. P. Imagery of Acting in THE. ROMAN ACTOR, MLR, 66:2, Apr. 
1971, 273-281. In this drama we see the power lust which leads a man to script his 
own and others’ roles in life. Paris, the Roman actor, is a normally good man who 
allows himself to be drawn from the theater, where moral values are taught delightfully, 
to the court, where Domitian, a greater actor, will force him to another type of role. 
Throughout the play, imagery and incident keep the idea of acting, of role-playing, 
and of the moral value of the theater before our minds while we observe Paris play 
false to his ideals and lose not only his integrity but his life as well. At the same time 
the Emperor and his wife attempt, contrary to reason and religion, to script their own 
roles as pride directs them. —S.A.W. 


Thomas Middleton 


739. George, David. Thomas Middleton at Oxford, MLR, 65:4, Oct. 1970, 734-736. 
Newly-uncovered evidence shows that Middleton spent no less than ten and no more 
than 13 of the required 16 terms at Queen’s College and left, probably for financial 
reasons, before taking his degree. His lack of a degree made it possible for Henslowe 
to hire him as a hack writer with very little remuneration. —S.A.W. 


740. Hallett, Charles A. Middleton’s Allwit The Urban Cynic, MLQ, 30:4, Dec. 
1969, 498-507. No cynic himself, Middleton explored cynicism in many characters, 
Allwit, in A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, being the first major one. He set Allwit 
against a sinner, Sir Walter, so that he might emphasize their differences. Middleton’s 
moral insight prefigured Baudelaire’s: urban man lacks even the possibility of fulfill- 
ment because he recognizes only the secular dimension of life. —M.S. 


y John Milton 
741. DiCesare, Mario A. PARADISE LOST and Epic Tradition, MiltonS, 1, 1969, 
31-50. The relationship between this work and the Aeneid cannot be easily formulated 
because for Milton Virgil’s epic had a richness which cannot be captured in simple 
definitions. The catalogue in the Aeneid, for example, transcends the conventional 
through its presentation of a sharp conflict between the warlike and the humane. 
Milton’s catalogue similarly modifies tradition. by revealing the speciousness and non- 
identity of the devils. To the Homeric qualities of his epic, Virgil repeatedly adds 
episodes which dramatize the arma/virum quarrel. Milton twice creates and inter- 
rupts conventional epic battle scenes with the conventional epic recognition to suggest 
aspects of his theme. Both epics exhibit a dual perspective not fully resolved at the 
end. Milton’s understanding of this Virgilian quality enabled him to make Paradise 
Lost a significant development of epic beyond Virgil. —A.B.L. 


742. Fixler, Michael, Milton’s Passionate Epic, MiltonS, 1, 1969, 167-192. Paradise 
Lost is indeed an argument, but it is also an act of worship, passionately celebrating the 
mystery of God’s ways. Milton assumed that poetry could be the most perfect public 
expression of his faith and could involve some of its readers in an extemporanesus 
liturgical service. His inclusion of himself in the angelic choir in Paradise Lost 1.413 
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corresponds to the ideas of a service in the Nativity Ode and At a Solemn Music. 
Milton implies that poetry can create a higher intuitive apprehension of God’s mysteries 
than discursive intelligence. Milton also assumed that the spirit of prayer and poetic 
inspiration were essentially identical as fiery expressions of the love of God. Finally, 
Milton assumed that the unregenerate must be excluded from reading. the epic and 
thus prevented from participating with the righteous in his liturgical celebration. 

—A.B.L. 


743. Hardison, O. B., Jr. Written Records and Truths of Spirit in PARADISE LOST, 
MiltonS, 1, 1969, 147-165.. Milton’s initial invocation associates his inspiration with 
the guide of the biblical prophets, the Holy Spirit whose temple is the human heart. 
Relying then on this divine inspiration, Milton feels that he can deviate from written 
scripture and from his rational analyses in De Doctrina Christiana and achieve a truth 
of spirit. In Paradise Lost the Spirit is the chief agent of Creation and the event is 
organic, caused by something resembling sexual impregnation. Use of sexual imagery 
suits Milton’s belief that Creation was not ex nibilo, since it implies not. only a masculine 
creator but a “womb of Nature,” matter, or Chaos. Milton continues the erotic 
imagery in Book VI, though he also includes major concepts from Genesis which are 
incompatible with the organic theory. The sexual nature of Adam and Eve is thus 
linked to the universal principle of Creation and their union is the step preceding the 
ultimate union of earth and heaven in the divine cycle. —A.B.L. 


744. Kranidas, Thomas. A View of Milton and the Traditional, MiltonS, 1, 1969, 
15-29. Although modern critics have persuaded readers to be open-minded in noticing 
Milton’s subtle poetic effects, they have given the impression that Milton himself held 
a rigid allegiance to the traditions of composition. In his prose, Milton frequently 
argues against the abuse of citation of human traditions and authority. This attitude 
enjoins us to expect Paradise Lost to assimilate, adapt, and even oppose tradition. The 
War in Heaven, then, may be best appreciated if regarded in its own poetic context. 
Following the hint of Milton’s repeated mention of the theory of accommodation, we 
may see that the War continues the digestive metaphor of Book V, using the metaphor 
of physical purgation. The possibilities of such a metaphor ought not to be dismissed 
by insistence on a rigid adherence to tradition on Milton’s part. —A.B.L. 


745. Low, Anthony. Angels and Food in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 1, 1969, 135- 
146. The dinner scene in Book V has several dramatic functions which make it 
a central symbol of prelapsarian life, especially in contrast with Michael’s visit. The 
meal enables Adam and Eve to offer and Raphael to accept hospitality. Eve’s 
arrangement of the menu shows her regard for harmony and order, and her profuse use 
of fruit would remind Milton’s contemporaries of fallen man’s loss of physical robust- 
ness, since fruit was thought unhealthful except in paradise. This meal also symbol- 
izes the close ties of heaven and earth as the eating of the apple symbolizes a breach 
with heaven. Milton’s details of a simple meal contrast with the Catholic mass and 
prefigure the Protestant Communion Service. The meal also parallels heavenly feasts 
as a symbol of God’s relationship to all his creatures. —A.B.L, 


746. Rajan, B. PARADISE LOST: The Providence of Style, MiitonS, 1, 1969, 1-14. 
One must approach the style of this work from the inside, from the laws of the poem’s 
own life. The style is elevated to distance the subject but remains connected to our 
world. The sense of management in the style reflects Milton’s view of the design in 
the universe. The style also embodies the conflict and resolution of conflict which the 
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poem asserts. Complex syntax in: passages about Hell compounds confusion but in 
heavenly passages works towards clarity. The many ເມ... of me poem bring the 
whole poem to bear on its details. —A.B.L. 


747. Steadman, John M. Miltori’s Rhetoric: Satan ‘and the Unjust Discourse,’ MiltonS, 
1, 1969, 67-92. In his epics Milton uses beneficial and injurious types of oratory, just 
and unjust discourse, to define and clarify each other. Critics such as A. J. A. Waldock 
(Paradise Lost and Its Critics, Cambridge U., 1947) have mistaken Milton’s depiction of 
Satan’s character with his exhibition in Satan of the methods of the sophist, the 
deceiver. Milton is interested in showing the superiority of wisdom to force -and in 
portraying spiritual rather than physical action. Therefore, it is appropriate that Satan 
uses not martial force to conquer the world but verbal persuasion. . Following Aristotle’s 
requirement that a character be similar to his traditional! definition, Milton provides 
transitions which link the various portreits of Satan-in-the Bible. One of the -chief 
transitions from Lucifer the warrior archangel to Satan the Dragon of Revelation is 
the -consistent dissembling of Satan’s oratory throughout the epic. Milton ’ presents 
Satan displaying. guile in soliloquies, conversations with Beelzebub, conversations 
with other persons, and public addresses in Foun 01. on the battlefield. —A.B.L. 


748. Stein, Arnold. Satan’s Metamorphoses: The ບ Speech, MiltonS, 1, 1969,. 
93-113. As Marvell’s initial doubts, expressed in On Paradise Lost, show, contempo- 
raries did not take for granted the system of ideas employed by Milton in Paradise 
Lost. They may have feared that the poet would diminish sacred truths .by translating 
them into “fable and old song.” Modem critics fear the opposite, that Milton . ruins 
fable by imposing sacred truths and thus degrades Satan: But Milton throughout shows 
a Satan who adapts himself to narrative circumstances. After the first two books, 
Satan must be shown mostly alone, talking to himself. Milton then develops the 
poetic possibilities of Satan’s inner conflicts. In. soliloquies Satan goes through a 
process.in which he reveals the new gap between his feelings and his understanding. 
He rationalizes and evades the conflict. unti? he overcomes his inner opposition to evil 
and integrates himself in such a way: that he can concentrate upon his purposes with 
minimal distraction. As Satan thus rigidifies his. own character, Milton -uses the 
narrative voice to simulate internal monologue and yet give an external view. —-A.B.L. 


749. Cope, Jackson J. PARADISE REGAINED: Inner Ritual, MiltonS, 1, 1969, 
51-65. Critics. of this work have failed to separate Milton the theologian from the 
poet. The poem is ritualistic, not discursive or dramatic. Ritual, myth, and metaphor 
have in common the audience’s prior knowledge of their entirety and differ from forms 
which work toward unexepected ends. Milton and Dryden may. have opposed and. 
influenced each other not only in the question of rhyme. Paradise Lost may satirize. 
the satanic overstatement of human independence and futile willfulness of heroic 
drama. The second part of the Conquest of Granada suggests that Dryden learned from 
Paradise Lost that the. hero must unite love and honor through admiration and patience 
under providence. Paradise Lost also moves from action to patience, as contemporary 
readers might have seen. In Paradise Regained human time and space become internal- 
ized vistas of God’s vision, and the poem is throughout a ritual of expression of the 
expected act of Christ, an act which is an: ເເມ of God's will. ——A.B.L. 


780. Martz, Louis L. Chorus and Character in SAMSON AGONISTES, Miltons, 
1, 1969, 115-134. Milton’s conception of tragedy seems to reflect the Greek depiction 
of a process of drastic transformation in human outlook,. achieved through suffering. 
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Milton depicts this growth of self-understanding almost exclusively in Samson, who 
from the beginning shows rich potential. In contrast with Samson’s rich poetry, the 
verse Milton has given the chorus is flat, sometimes with comic rhymes which stress 
the spiritual gulf between Samson and ordinary mėn. Similarly, the self-interested 
characters of Manoa, Dalila, and Harapha contrast with Samson’s developing nobility 
and dignity. The chorus and Manoa show only partial understanding of Samson’s 
final rational choice of a God-given opportunity. —A.B.L. 


751. Friedman, Donald. Harmony and the Poet’s Voice in Some of Milton’s Early 
Poems, MLQ, 30:4, Dec. 1969, 523-534. Preparing to write an epic, Milton was. con- 
cerned with the appropriate voice for a poet in treating his subject, with his own special 
abilities and the subjects to which they might best be turned, and with musical meta- 
phors. Although his Latin elegies and his English occasional and lyrical poems contain 
experiments not altogether effective, by the time he wrote At a Solemn Music he had 
achieved most of the harmony between human voice and subject matter to be found in 
Paradise Lost. , ~—M.S. 


Samuel Parker 
Cf.: Item 736. 


Fernando Parkhurst 


752. Tucker, Edward F. J. The Harvard Manuscript of Parkhurst’s IGNORAMUS, 
HarvLB, 19:1, Jan. 1971, 5-24. Fernando Parkhurst’s translation (c. 1660) of Ruggle’s 
play Ignoramus (c. 1615) was never printed despite. the resurgence of interest in the 
play during the Restoration. The translation is in a Ms book and appears to be written, 
in five hands. An. analysis of the Mss shows Parkhurst’s ability as a translator and 
indicates that the author probably retained this copy for his personal papers. —R.L.K. 


l o Bir Walter Ralegh , 
753. Duncan-Jones, Katherine. The Date of Raleigh’s 21TH: AND LAST BOOKE 
OF THE OCEAN TO SCINTHIA, RES, 21:82, May 1970, 143-158. John Hannah’s 
suggestion in The Courtly Poets from Raleigh to Montrose (1870) that Ralegh’s 
Cynthia dates to his imprisonment after the death of Queen Elizabeth was denied by 
Edmund Gosse in Sir Walter Raleigh’s CYNTHIA (Athenaeum, 1886). Later critics 
have tended to accept Gosse’s contention. However, an examination of external and 
internal evidence suggests that a late date is as consistent with a reading of the poem 
as an carly one. —~L.B.H. 


754. Latham, A. M. C. Sir Walter Ralegh’s Will, RES, 22:86, May 1971, 129-136. The 
recently discovered will made in July 1597 “indicates who were some of [Ralegh’s] 
most trusted friends and associates, what were the main sources of his income, and 
something of the style in which he lived. It also confirms . . ; the existence of an 
illegitimate daughter.” - . —~L.B.H. 


755. Berry, Ralph. No Exit from Arden, MLR, 66:1, Jan. 1971, 11-20. As You 
Like It is often seen as a set of debates or as a synthesis of romance and anti-romance. 
Its theme can also be considered the power struggle or the “human drive to dominate 
another.” Each of the anti-romantics—Oliver, Duke Frederick, Jacques, and Rosa- 
lind—has a parallel self in the play who poses a threat to his or her psyche and there- 
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fore calls forth almost violent reactions whenever the two selves encounter each other. 
The other characters, too, show a latent or open hostility or at least a sense of uneasi- 
ness in one another’s presence that is at variance with the popular notion of the 
Forest of Arden as an idyllic paradise. Like the open-ended title, the final scenes do 
not present a perfect solution, but only a change of milieu. —S.A.W. 


756. Rubin, Samuel S. Hamlet: A Psychoanalytic Reinterpretation, PsyR, 57:4, Win. 
1970-71, 660-670. Ernest Jones’s view (Hamlet and Oedipus, Norton, 1949) that 
Hamlet’s depression and procrastination ate the results of an unresolved Oedipal 
conflict is incorrect. They are caused by the reactivation of an infantile traumatic 
disappointment with Hamlets mother, a shallow, faithless, pleasure-loving, sensual and 
insensitive woman, in the pre-Oedipal period. Hamlet, thus disappointed by his mother 
because she remarries hastily and is insensitive to his grief, withdraws and regresses 
to primary narcissism, whereupon his ego is kept from success, responsibility, and 
mastery, and he becomes increasingly frustrated and self-destructive. . MLK. 


757. Shaaber, M. A. Polonius as Fishmonger, SQ, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 179-181. Eliza- 
bethan usage offers little support for the gloss of “fishmonger” in Ham. (I1.ii.174) as 
“bawd.” The examples often cited for “fish” as “whore” and “fishmonger’s daughter” 
as “prostitute” have been misinterpreted by 2ditors. —A.G. 


758. Taylor, Michael. The Conflict in HAMLET, SQ, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 147-161. In 
failing to reconcile the two impressions it leaves of man’s ability to shape his future, 
Ham. mirrors the confusion in the ethical and religious: thought of the early 17th 
century. The intrigue of the first four acts and the use of language both to reveal and 
conceal meaning reflect a faith in the power of reason and policy to ascertain the 
truth and thus to control one’s destiny. But Hamlet’s resignation in the last act suggests 
the opposite. The imagery of sickness, the frequent references to death, and Hamlet’s 
doubts and questions in the first four acts anticipate but do not adequately prepare us 
for the impression of the last: that man is limited in his knowledge and in his freedom. 

—A.G. 


759. Isler, Alan D. Falstaff's Heroic Sherris, SQ, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 186-188. The “valor” 
and “excellent wit” that, according to Falstaff, sherris produces (2 H. IV, IV.iii) are the 
princely virtues of the topes sapientia et fortitudo. In’ contrast to Prince John, who 
“drinks no wine,” Hal is not only politically astute but also honorable and just. Hal’s 
courage has been demonstrated in 1 H. IV; his wisdom we see in 2 H. IV. —A.G. 


760. Sorelius, Gunnar. The Smock Alley Prompt-Books of 1 and 2 HENRY IV, 
SQ, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 111-127. Fragments from the Smock Alley prompt-books of the 
two parts of H. IV have been discovered in Halliwell-Phillipps’s scrapbooks, which are 
in the Shakespeare Memorial Library. Halliwell-Phillipps cut portions of the play 
from a copy of the Third Folio, used by the Smock Alley company as a prompt-book, 
and pasted them in his scrapbooks. The fragments, about a fifth of the lines of each 
play, add to our knowledge of Restoration staging of Shakespeare. [A detailed account 
is given of the Smock Alley markings, which include “ee directions, deletions, and 
textual changes.” —A.G. 


761. Herbert, Edward T. Myth and Archetype in JULIUS CAESAR, PsyR, 57:2, 
1970, 303-308. Regarded as a myth, Shakespeare’s play dramatizes the archetypal 
situation described by Freud in Totem and Taboo (1912-1913): the primal horde that 
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worships its ruler as a god one day and slays him as a-criminal the next. So Caesar is 
treated ambivalently——-deified and vilified, respected and resented—and his assassina- 
tion is regarded in ceremonial terms as a sacrificial ritual in which he is portrayed 
as an-archetypal primal father. Finally, the slayers suffer remorse and experience 
guilt. —~M.K. 


762. Velz, John W. Undular Structure in JULIUS CAESAR, MLR, 66:1, Jan. 1971, 
21-30. The theme of Caesar—the process by which the Romans shifted their allegiance 
from Pompey to Augustus—determines 115" structure. The process includes a series 
of rises and falls, unified by repetition, by parallels in action, and by imagery and 
verbal echoes. The basic metaphor is that of the tide in the affairs of men. Used first 
by Brutus and echoed elsewhere, it illustrates the irony and pathos at the heart of 
the play; repetitious, constantly rising and falling, the tide nevertheless effects very 
little permanent change, just as one leader after. another rises from obscurity to great- 
ness, only to drop back once again into the trough. —S.A.W. 


763. Weitz, Morris. The Coinage of Man: KING LEAR and Camus’s L7ETRANGER, 
MLR, 66:1, Jan. 1971, 30-39. One of the themes of Lear is that the universe is with- 
out ultimate meaning since good and evil are equally destroyed in this morally indiffer- 
ent universe. But man has a meaning and a value based on “his commitment to his 
humanity:” Through such themes as filial gratitude, the play proclaims, but does not 
give a metaphysical proof of, human values in this world. Human beings project value 
into it, but they and their values pass away. Camus’s L’Etranger gives us ‘an existential 
hero in a nihilistic world, a world, like that of Lear, without ultimate meanings. But 
unlike Lear, Meursault never proclaims value or makes a commitment. ——S.A.W. 


764. Marivah, Swaran. Evil in MACBETH, Quest, No. 55, Aut. 1967, 45-51. In 
Macb. the forces of good and evil meet in a hero whose tragic fate includes enduring 
a self-created evil and owning the evil as an integral part of his being. Macbeth has 
a twofold consciousness; his self-created destiny is the division of his being into a 
good self and newborn evil self. Macbeth is neither the tragedy of an unredeemable 
sinner nor the thematic exposition of the horrors of crime; it is rather the tragedy 
of a noble soul who- does not understand his own temperament. Shakespeare’s 
dramatic feat was to create evil in a man who does evil and yet is not profaned by it. 

——R.A.R. 


765. Thumbee, Edwin. Macbeth and the Generous Duncan, SQ, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 
181-186. As powerful an influence on Macbeth as that of the Witches and Lady 
Macbeth are Duncan’s extravagant praise of Macbeth and his repeated declarations 
that no reward or thanks can adequately repay Macbeth for his deeds and services 
to the King. If Macbeth saw himself as having some claim to the throne, Duncan’s 
praise could only contribute to his thoughts of regicide. —A.G. 


766. Geckle, George L. Shakespeare’s Isabella, SQ, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 163-168. Critics 
who find Isabella (Meas.) cold and rigid, and claim that Shakespeare himself found her 
80, judge by modern and personal standards. They fail to take into account Renais- 
sance attitudes toward chastity. They also overlook evidence from the play itself. 
The Duke’s praise of Isabella after she has reviled Claudio indicates Shakespeare’s 
view. When the Duke says, “The hand that hath made you fair hath made you 
good” (III.i.184), he is expressing the Neoplatonic doctrine of physical beauty as a 
reflection of “spiritual goodness.” —A.G. 
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767. Dubinski, Roman. Othello: Iago’s Mission Impossible, EngQ, 4:1, Sp. 1971, 
47-55. As Northrop Frye pointed out in Elementary Teaching and Elemental Scholar- 
ship (PMLA, 79:2, May 1964, 11-18), it is fruitful to relate the study of literature to 
all of the student’s literary experiences. Thus Oth. can be related to the television 
series, Mission Impossible in its implausibilities (see Aristotle’s Poetics), dependence 
on impossible situations, and the audiences’ acceptance of literary conventions. The 
similarities will also illuminate the differences for the. ນປອນ and separate the hack 
work from the literary masterpiece. - —J.J.M. 


768. ເປລ, Warren J. The Three Cousins in RICHARD IT, SQ, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 
137-146. Aumerle’s conversion at the end of. R. I confirms the tragic necessity of 
- Bolingbroke’s usurpation of the crown. In. the first act Richard passes judgment: on a 
cousin. In the last act, once again, a rebellious cousin stands before his king. The 
parallel scenes remind us of Richard’s failcre as a ruler and Bolingbroke’s fitness to 
rule. In pardoning Aumerle, Bolingbroke displays the kingly virtues of justice and 
mercy which Richard lacked. But Aumerile’s “shift from private allegiance to the 
sacred King... to the Bolingbroke reign cf order” also serves to emphasize the fact 
that the sanctity of ungal succession has been violator —A.G. 


769. Livingston, Mary L. The Natural Art of THE WINTER'S TALE, MLQ, 30:3, 
Sept. 1969, 340-355. The artificiality of W. T. is justified in the debate about art and 
nature in IV.iv. Although, as Perdita says, art deceives man, it also, as Polixenes says, 
renews man by imaging a reality beyond him. First through language, then through the 
character and ballads of Autolycus, and , finally through Hermione’s “resurrection, ° 
the play shows how art and nature may exist in harmony. >  . —M.S. 


770. Weinstein, Philip M. An Interpretation of Pastoral in THE WINTER’S TALE, 
SQ, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 97-109. In its mirroring of life in Sicilia, the pastoral scene 
provides a transition to the play’s concluding vision of a regeneration that is at once 
ideal and realistic. Contained in the scene’s idyllic-picture of innocence are reminders 
of death and destructive passion. If Leontes’s jealousy is a “reductive distortion” of 
fallen man, Florizel’s love is one of Arcadian idealism, a failure to reconcile “private 
feelings” with “public responsibility.” Both men fail to integrate present and past. 
Regeneration can take place only when an action in the present becomes, by its testing 
of loyalty and constancy, a recognition of the continuity of time and the power of 
nature. This power can be rendered by art, but oo that art ເ. acknowledges a 
limited victory over time. AG. 


7 1. Reid, Stephen A. A Psychoanalytic Reading of TROILUS AND CRESSIDA and 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE, PsyR, 57:2, 1970, 263-282. The insights in Herbert 
Marcuse’s Eros and Civilization (Vintage Books, 1962) illuminate the meaning of two 
of Shakespeare’s problem plays. That is, an inner barrier to complete sexual satis- 
faction postulated by Marcuse, following Freud, helps explain the frustrations in the 
affair between Troilus and Cressida. Freud believes that the inner causes of such 
frustrations in human sexuality are that the jove object, because. of the incest barriers, 
can never be the original one of childhood but a surrogate—hence its basic inadequacy; 
and that the sexual instinct is divided into a number of components some of which have 
to be suppressed—hence some dissatisfaction again. Marcuse postulates a third 
reason——that consciousness of the end of satisfaction restrains pleasure. But Meas. 
is concerned with the frustrations imposed upon the libido by social institutions; here 
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Shakespeare, through his spokesman the Duke, declares that these frustrations are 
necessary.and for the best. —M.K. 


712. Lewis, Anthony J. The Dog, Lion, and Wolf in Shakespeare’s Descriptions of 
Night, MLR, 66:1, Jan. 1971, 1-10. Art historians have long identified the dog, the 
lion, and the wolf of late medieval paintings with the three divisions of Prudence— 
memory, intelligence, and foresight. During the Renaissance another, closely related 
meaning developed—time past, present, and future. Shakespeare and some of his 
contemporaries use these animals, all predators, in their descriptions of night, especially 
those nights on which death threatens. Richard DT, Macb., and Troi. are particularly 
rich in imagery that gains depth when read aganit this background. —S.A.W. 


773. Parker, David. Verbal Moods in Shakespeare's SONNETS, MLQ, 30:3, Sept. 
1969, 331- 339. As examples of eloquence meant to elicit responses from those to 
whom they are addressed, Shakespeare’s Sonnets suggest the imperative mood. Sonnet 
3 illustrates. especially well the tensions between statement, queston, and demand. 
Showing not only states of mind. but also movements of mind, the Sonnets are 
essentially dramatic. a —M.S. 


774. Friedman, Martin B. Shakespeare’s “Master Mistris”: Image and Tone in SON- 
NET 20, SQ, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 189-191. The tone of the poem is too playful for it to 
be about sexual frustration. The major image, “Master Mistris,” is drawn from the 
game of bowls. The terms “master” and “mistress,” which can be used interchangeably, 
refer to the small bowl which is- the mark players aim at; and “prick” is the mark 
aimed at in archery. The imagery drawn from sports, appropriate in a poem on 
rivalry, allowed Shakespeare to pay a witty compliment to the young man, —A.G. 


Cf.: Items 851 and 955. 


Edmund Spenser 
775. Hill, R. F. Spenser's Allegorical “Houses,” MLR, 65:4, Oct. 1970, 721-733. 
The 16 “Houses” of the Faerie Queene fall into four categories: (1) static or pictorial, 
(2) dynamic, (3) an intermediate group, and (4) mirror allegory in which a character’s 
state of mind is allegorized. These four types are used either singly or in combination, 
depending on whether Spenser’s purpose is to advance the story or to delight and 
instruct. the reader by allegorizing the virtues and vices. Occasionally the narrative 
dynamism and the static allegory work against each other, notably in the Cave of 
Mammon episode. However, in general, even the static allegory is sufficient to 
satisfy the reader. —S.A.W. 


776. Knight, W. Nicholas. The Narrative Unity of Book V of THE FAERIE 
QUEENE: “That Part of Justice which is Equity,” RES, 21:83, Aug. 1970, 267-294. 
Its concern with “the element of justice applied through equitable jurisdiction” gives 
narrative unity-to Book V of The Faerie Queene. This unity is supported by discernible 
structural connections, thematic recurrences, and allegorical consistency. ~—L.B.H. 


, Drama 
777. Putt, S. Gorley. The Relevance of Jacobean Drama, E&S, 23, 1970, 18-33. 
Readers can find many of today’s themes treated by Jacobean dramatists: the genera- 
tion gap, the communication problem, the excesses practiced in some areas of society, 
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our materialism, and our sense of responsibility for the younger generation’s ills. 
Specific examples of fairly obvious similarities between the Jacobean era and our 
own include the speed and energy of life in Jonson’s London, the “television- 
drama” situations of Beaumont and Fletcher, the fancy-dress shockers and Hollywood 
epics of John Fletcher and his various associates, and the cynicism and moral disgust 
of Marston, Webster, and Tourneur. —S.A.W. 


Poetry 
778. Rees, Christine. The Metamorphosis of Daphne in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth- 
Century English Poetry, MLR, 66:2, Apr. 1971, 251-263. From its medieval use as 
religious allegory in which Apollo is equated with Christ or, later, in which he stands 
for Satan pursuing and corrupting the soul, the Daphne metamorphosis became a Renais- 
sance favorite for various complex ideas. The image was used by Carew, Cowley, 
Drummond of Hawthornden, Habington, Lyly, Marvell, Milton, Spenser, and Waller 
and served to praise chastity, chide the cruel mistress, symbolize the transforming 
power of poverty, and show the complex reiationship of love and art. With some poets 
it described natural beauty transmuted into the permanence of art, the immortality 
given to a loved mistress through poetry, or the pursuit of perfection. Whatever the 
area it touched, it lent itself to an ambiguous and witty comment on a wide variety 
of topics—love, morality, nature, and art. —S.A.W. 


779. Tokson, Elliot H. The Image of the Negro in Four Seventeenth-Century Love 
Poems, MLQ, 30:4, Dec. 1969, 508-522. George Herberts Aethiopissa and Henry 
Rainolds’s A Blackmore Mayd wooing a faire Boy (an adaptation of Herbert) are 
sympathetic portrayals of girls who happen to be black and are rejected as 
mistresses. In contrast, Henry King’s The Boy’s answere to the Blackmore expresses 
the conventional rejection of a black girl as an inferior being who deserves such 
rejection; and John Cleveland’s A Faire Mimph scorning a Black Boy Courting her 
insists that a union of white and black would be not only abnormal but dangerous to 
the social order. —M.S. 


ນຸ. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 

Jane Austen 
780. Moler, Kenneth L. The Bennet Girls and Adam Smith on Vanity and Pride, PQ, 
46:4, Oct. 1967, 567-569. The scene in Vol. I, Chap. V of Pride and Prejudice in 
which the Bennet and Lucas families discuss Mr. Darcy’s pride is given extra point 
if we note that the theories of Mary and Elizabeth echo Smith’s views in The Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, V1. iii. -——B.A, 


John Dryden 
781. Loftis, John. EL PRINCIPE CONSTANTE and THE INDIAN EMPEROUR: A 
Reconsideration, MLR, 65:4, Oct. 1970, 761-767. In spite of the many parallels 
between Dryden’s and Calderon’s plays, as pointed out by N. D. Shergold and Peter 
Ure (Dryden and Calderon: A New Spanish Source for the INDIAN EMPEROUR, 
MLR, 61:3, July 1966, 369-383 [AES, 10:5, May 1967, 1764] there is probably no debt 
involved, since similarity of subject and theme is sufficient to explain the resemblances. 
A common rhetorical tradition would account for parallels in metaphor and character- 
ization. Moreover, Dryden’s remarks in his Of Dramatick Poesie about Calderon’s 
drama show that he was familiar only with the Spaniard’s “cape and sword” plays, 
not with his heroic drama. —S.A.W. 
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782. Hume, Robert D. Dryden on Creation: “Imagination” in the Later Criticism, 
RES, 21:83, Aug. 1970, 295-314. “Dryden believed firmly throughout his life that 
literary creation depends in large part on a ‘craft’ and correction which demand the 
extensive application of judgment to the products of the inventive and aggregative 
faculties. His experimental use of a freer imagination in the heroic plays is defended 
in some early critical essays, but it did not work out, for it led him into an irreconcilable 
conflict with his fundamental belief in the representational nature of art... . Dryden 
was ready enough to believe in ‘ideal’ imitation and the heroic, and he certainly 
believed in ‘genius,’ but he could not agree that accurate representation was not the 
best way to affect reader or audience.” ---1,.3.11. 


783. Selden, R. Roughness in Satire from Horace to Dryden, MLR, 66:2, Apr. 1971, 
264-272. English translators and imitators of Roman satire agreed that roughness 
was necessary for the satirist, but they distinguished between roughness of tone 
and roughness of versification. Renaissance satirists—Jonson, Hall, Cleveland, and 
Donne—deliberately used metrical roughness to imitate Roman practice and explained 
to the reader exactly what they were doing and why. Dryden, however, considered 
metrical devices to secure roughness unnecessary “in a language which is overstocked 
with consonants.” His contemporaries, too, emphasized a Horatian rather than a 
Juvenalian tone and strove for a “plain style,” something between roughness and 
elegance. S.A.W. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
784. Fraser, G. S. Johnson and Goldsmith: The Mid-Augustan Norm, E&S, 23, 1970, 
51-70. These two poets not only continued the Popean couplet tradition, but also 
added new qualities, notably weightiness and a tender, musical flow. Goldsmith’s 
musical gifts, seen preeminently in his songs, carry. over into his couplets, which possess 
a spontaneity, a pictorialness, and a narrative quality not found in the couplets of earlier 
poets. In Johnson’s rigidly balanced couplets the moral aspects of the themes are more 
severely emphasized than they are in Goldsmith’s. But Johnson’s meditative and 
reflective verses, with their thought-packed, sometimes difficult lines, their consonantal 
rather than vocalic music, and their strict balance and antithesis, look back to work 
of the earlier period and thus underline their continuity with it. —S.A.W. 


2 _ Samuel Johnson 
785. Moody, A. D. The Creative Critic: Johnson’s Revisions of LONDON and THE 
VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, RES, 22:86, May 1971, 137-150. In the revisions 
of these poems one can see Johnson the critic at work on the poetry. In London the 
revisions render implications more fully and enhance “a decorum of sense.” In The 
Vanity of Haman Wishes, aside.from common changes in style, Johnson strengthens his 
writing “by enforcing finer discriminations of sense and feeling in both word and 
rhythm.” Unlike the revisions in London, many in The Vanity of Human Wishes are 
of a philosophical or moral nature. , -—L.B.H. 


Cf.: Item 784. 


Charlotte Lennox 


786. Isles, Duncan. The Lennox Collection, HarvLB, 18:4, Oct. 1970, 317-344. A 
group of letters relating to Lennox’s affairs was discovered in Scotland in 1964. The 
collection is unique because many eminent men of letters wrote to Lennox, a relatively 
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obscure person. The 42 letters [reproduced here and in subsequent issues of this 
journal] illuminate Lennox’s ງ with Johnson, - Richardson, oe Reynolds; 
Boswell, and others. ¿< —R.L. K. 


Henry Necdler | 
Cf.: Item 798, 


ວດິນ ‘Pope 


787. ກກ ‘John. Wit, Reason, Vision, and AN ESSAY ON MAN, MLQ, 30:3, 
Sept. 1969, 356-369. This work is not merely versified philosophy. Its poetic devices 
carry its meaning far beyond the introductory summaries. Including intuition and 
judgment within the scope of reason, Pope had to use the’ language of wit to express 
the ideas of reason, which, however fallible, he identified as the ‘element nearest to 
divine guidance in man. E l 7 ——M. 5. 


788. Rogers, Pat. The Conduct of the Karl ¢ of £ Nottingham: Curl, Oldmixòn and the 
Finch Family, RES, 21:82, May 1970, 175-181. “A series of letters’ preserved in the 
Finch’ Mss, now on deposit at Leicester Record’ Office, makes it possible to explain 
a hitherto obscure altusion” appearing in an episode ini’ Pope’s Full and True Account 
(1716). The episode described supplements Ralph Straus’s description of Grub Street 
business methods in The Unspeakable Cur! (Chapman & Hall, 1927), and “provides 
new evidence concerning the mode and financing of publication in the early 18th 
century.” , , —L.B. H. 
: tá. s ; 

789. Mahaffey, Kathleėn. : Popes ARTIMESIA and PHRYNE as Personal Satire, 
RES, 21:84, Nov.: 1970, 466-471.: These two satires are companion pieces; using as 

subjects two of the ‘German miistresses of George I. Though Pope described them ‘as 
poems of his youth, Phryne was probably written ho ນນ than’ 1719 and Artimesia 
about me same time. -+- B H. 

Sanivel Richardson = i <# 

790. ກ A. R.  Richardson’s Novels: ‘Words and the “Movements Within,” 
E&S, 23, 1970, 34-50. A close study of the prose style of Pamela and Clarissa reveals 
both grammatical and syntactical subtlety. Through first-person, largely present-tense 
narrative, the novelist presents inner motivation and analyzes complex situations. At 
the same time he uses popular idiomatic spzech to achieve a forthright objective tone 
and thus dramatizes events rather than merely narrating them. He further dramatizes 
the situations through his instinctive use of free indirect speech, while he builds up 
the sense of isolation and lack of freedom by means of such grammatical devices as 
Clarissa’s impersonal passives and “consenting tiegatives.” In short, as a novelist he 
generally is a ພ.) gifted innovator. iad SALW. 


l Toblas Smollett 


791. Klukoff, Philip J. Smolletts Defenre of Dr. Smellie in THE CRITICAL 
REVIEW, MedH, 14:1, Jan. 1970, 31-41. Two pieces of stylistic evidence clearly 
indicate that Smollett wrote a review of Elizabeth Nihell’s A Treatise on the Art of 
Midwifery: “(1) verbal echoes of Smollett’s review of ,[Dr. William] Smellie’s Treatise 
in the Monthly Review for 1751 and (2) the use of a strong visual analogy, the kind 
which Smollett drew so often ໄດ his reviews in the ‘Critical Review for . 1756.” , [The 
bulk of the article reprints the review.] —R. ALR. 
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Jonathan Swift 


792. Heilman, Robert B. Gulliver and Hardy’s Tess: Houyhnhnms, Yahoos, and 
Ambiguities, SoR, 6:2, Apr. 1970, 277-301. Tess and Gulliver’s Travels are mutually 
illuminating. Both mingle the satirical (or precast) and the imaginative (or free) 
modes. The shared modal ambiguity is combined with a strong thematic resemblance 
between the works, and the whole or potentially whole character i is caught between 
partial beings—Houyhnhnms and Yahoos. —H.B. 


793. Scobie, Steven. Concerning Horses; Concerning Apes, RQ, 4:4, Mar. 1971, 258- 
262. The same satirical device—the creation of a fictional society similar to, but also 
different from our own world—that led to Gullivers Travels underlies the popular 
films, Planet of the Apes and Beneath the Planet of the Apes. Swift, however, gives 
a positive viewpoint, the films a nihilistic one. Still, several interesting parallels 
between the book and the films can be noted: the animal-human confrontation, the 
pride and vanity of the human protagonists, and, very strikingly, the failure of the 
world to profit from the moral lesson. —S.A.W. 


794. Fischer, John Irwin. How to Die: VERSES ON THE DEATH OF DR. SWIFT, 
RES, 21:84, Nov. 1970, 422-441. Swift tended throughout his life to reflect on death, 
partly because of his personal afflictions and partly because of the tradition of the 
17th-century meditation on death, with which his poem is connected. Swift defends 
La Rochefoucauld’s paradoxical statement (Reflexions, Sentences et Maximes Morales, 
1665) that although man. is selfish, his selfishness involves him in the condition of 
others. The imagined response of his friends to Swift’s death, then, shows a failure 
of their own self-interest. The panegyric. of the poem pee home the central point 
that man’s true good lies in his trust in God. ___. | —-L.B.H. 


John Trenchard 


795. AN ARGUMENT, SHEWING. THAT A STANDING ARMY IS INCONSIS- 
TENT WITH A FREE GOVERNMENT, AND ABSOLUTELY DESTRUCTIVE TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ENGLISH MONARCHY, JRUL, 34:1, Dec. 1970, 
28-31. [Excerpts from this 1697 essay, which argues against the maintenance of a 
standing army, show that the same arguments are being used today. The editor’s note 
states that this is one of the most famous: of Trenchard’s essays, which greatly influenced 
political thought in Colonial ດຊ —(C.M.R. 


Drama 

' 796. Blake, Theresa. Colley Cibber, Garrick; and Co., DCLB, 6:3, Apr. 1966, 92-95. 
Students of 18th-century literature may very well wonder why the English theater 
of the day produced so few significant works and so many slight ones, The extensive 
collection of 18th-century materials in the Dartmouth College Library provides much 
information, “if not on the dramatic literature of the period with its relatively few 
great moments, then on the personalities and politics of the theater world, its place 
in society, and the management and techniques of the stage.” [The article includes a 
summary of the pertinent materials. A letter from Lord Sandwich to Garrick is 
reprinted. Dartmouth College Library has The Private Correspondence of David 
Garrick (1831-1832) and Cibber’s Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, Comedian 
(1740).] 5 —~J.K.K. 


Cf.: Item 760. 
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William Blake 
797. Baine, Rodney M. Blake’s “Tyger”: The Nature of the Beast, PQ, 46:4, Oct. 
1967, 488-498. Preliminary drafts of The Tyger, other poems in Songs of Innocence 
and Songs of Experience, and traditional symbolism reveal that Blake intended the 
“tyger” to be “more than a symbol of ferocity or cruelty in external nature.” As the 
lamb represents prelapsarian or redeemed man, the tiger represents man fallen, unre- 
deemed, and brutish. The Lamb and The Tyger are complementary in this respect. 
Other uses in English literature of the tiger as symbol of cruelty and malignity are 
found in Shakespeare, Milton, and Goldsmith. —J.S.P. 


798. Doherty, F. M. J. Blake’s THE TYGER and Henry Needler, PQ, 46:4, Oct. 
1967, 566-567. Among the Familiar Letters in the 1724 collection of Needler’s works 
is a Copy of Verses which parallels Blake’s poem closely and which would seem to be 
“the covert target of Blake’s.” Blake’s poem is clearly shown to be “revolutionary and 
iconoclastic” when placed side by side with its prototype in Needler, for Needler’s 
work is predictably traditional in its praise of the beneficence of a divine Creator. 

—B.A. 


Lord Byron 
799. Clearman, Mary. A Blueprint for ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEW- 
ERS: The First Satire of Juvenal, KSJ, 19, 1970, 87-99. Although Byron’s poem lacks 
the savagery of Juvenal’s First Satire, it is similar in structure, language, and “assump- 
tions.” Byron, who no doubt knew William Gifford’s translation of Juvenal into 
heroic couplets, felt an affinity with Juvenal, who, like Byron, felt “stung into writing 
satire by the inept literary efforts” of his contemporaries. Of the basic divisions of 
Juvenal’s satire: (1) the decision to write satire, (2) the justification of satire as a genre, 
(3) a definition of satire and outline of the poet’s specific subjects, and (4) an explana- 
tion of his total decision to write only about the dead, Byron follows the first two 
sections most fully. English Bards lacks the structural unity of Juvenal’s satire because 
of Byron’s divided purpose in writing the poem. ——T.R.O. 


800. Erdman, David V. Byron’s Mock Revisw of. Rosa Matilda’s Epic on the Prince 
Regent—-A New Attribution, KSJ, 19, 1970, 101-117. [The article gives an account 
of and reproduces Byron’s The New Epic, ຂ mock review of George the Fourth, A 
Poem, an epic in praise of the Prince of Wales by Rosa Matilda (Charlotte Dacre), 
“poetess of the Regent-worshiping Morning Herald.”] —T.R.O. 


801. St. Clair, William. Postscript to THE LAST DAYS OF LORD BYRON, KSJ, 
19, 1970, 4-7. [This is an account of the trial of William Parry, accused by the 
Examiner of not being the true author-of the biography of Byron bearing his name, 


The Last Days of Lord Byron.j l l —T.R.O. | 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Cf.: Item 813. 
William Godwin 
Cf.: Item 804, 
John Keats 


802. Chayes, Irene H. Dreamer, Poet, and Poem in THE FALL OF HYPERION, PQ, 
46:4, Oct. 1967, 499-515. This work is “Keats’s most forthright exploration” of the 
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nature of the creative act, poetry as an art, and the special role of the poet.” It is an 
imitation of the conventional dream-vision, which traditionally emphasizes the passivity 
of the poet in the role of poetic creation and uses the framing device of a dream told 
by a narrator within a poem. It is also an initiation poem in which the poet-narrator 
must complete certain assigned tasks to prove his worth. —B.A. 


803. Mathur, D. K. The Meaning of “Pure Poetry” in Keats and Baudelaire, Quest, 
No. 59, Oct.-Dec. 1968, 52-59. Keats and Baudelaire had a similar idea of the true 
poetical character, and both cherished the ambition of doing some good to the world 
through poetry. The term “pure poetry” has two senses: (1) the poetry of an artist 
withdrawn from the pressing problems of life to a contemplation of sensuous delights 
and (2) (the real sense of the term) the poetry of one who steers clear of all rigid ideas 
about life and who observes things in their perpetual flux, attempting to. depict them 
in their entirety. The life-histories of Keats and Baudelaire show their evolution from 


the pure poet of the first sense to that of the second. ——R.A.R. 
Cf.: Item 866. 

Rose Matilda (Charlotte Dacre) 
Cf.: Item 800. 


Thomas Love Peacock 


804, Colmer, John. Godwin’s MANDEVILLE and Peacock’s NIGHTMARE ABBEY, 
RES, 21:83, Aug. 1970, 331-336. Godwin’s work was an important influence on 
Peacock’s. It “affected the setting of Peacock’s novel, the conception of Mr. Glowry’s 
character, the provision of the gloomy servants, and the general ridicule of the popular 
cult of misanthropy.” ——L.B.H. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


805. Duncan-Jones, Katherine. Miss Mitford and ADONAIS, RES, 22:86, May 1971, 
170-172. Mitford felt that Shelley was obscure in his poetry and that no man feeling 
great grief could write “a monody.” She felt that he became less obscure in his later 
poetry. -——L.B.H. 


806. Cooper, Bryan. Shelley's ALASTOR: The Quest for a Vision, KSJ, 19, 1970, 
63-76. Death as well as love is a central theme in this work. In his attempt to 
repossess his vision by entering the ideal world, the poet turns to death rather than 
love as his means. The vision appears to him in sleep, which he associates with death. 
The poem is complex.in its motifs. The images of fire, wild, and waste carry both 
positive and negative connotations as the Poet begins a process of decay and death after 
the vision appears to him. The Poet’s relation to nature and especially the motif of 
death (conveyed by images of night, twilight, and darkness) suggest that the Poet’s 
quest fails, even though in following his vision he “is superior to those with ‘no hopes 
beyond’ this earth.” ——T.R.O. 


807. Webb, Timothy. Shelley’s HYMN TO VENUS: A New Text, RES, 21:83, Aug. 
1970, 315-324. The belief that Shelley cared little about words is seen to be inaccurate 
if the origmal texts of his poems are examined; many of the texts upon which critics 
based this belief are not accurate. For example, since 1862, critics have accepted 
Richard Garnett’s text of Hymn to Venus, though it incorporates many misreadings of 
the Bodleian Ms. [The restored text is reprinted ] . ---1,.8.11. 
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808. Collins, Ben L. The Stanzaic Pattern of Shelleys ODE TO THE WEST WIND, 
KSJ, 19, 1970, 7-8. This work employs Dente’s stanza for the epic but integrates the 
concluding couplet. The couplet turns each stanza into a sonnet form and so shifts 
the poem from epic to lyric structure. i —T.R.O. 


809. Schwartz, Lewis M. Two New Contemporary Reviews of Shelley’s QUEEN MAB, 
KSJ, 19, 1970, 77-85. [The article gives a brief account of and reprints two reviews 
of Queen Mab, one dated May 5, 1821, in the Aurora Borealis; the other one dated 
May 6, 1821, in Wooler’s British Gazette.] —T.R.O. 


810. Campbell, Illiam Royce. Shelley’s Concept of Conscience, KSJ, 19, 1970, 49-61.- 
Shelley’s concept of conscience changed from a tenuous belief in it as “the eternal voice 
of justice” (his concept up until approximately the writing of Queen Mab), to doubt 
about the efficacy of conscience (roughly until the writing of Julian and Maddalo), to 
irresolution. Increasingly disturbed by the “passivity” of conscience and by its nega-. 
tive function as the accuser of self, Shelley developed a belief in imagination as the 
active power whereby “man could overcome the darker tendencies in human nature 
and get us beyond our limited being.” —T.R.O. 


811. Chernaik, Judith. Textual Emendations for Three Poems by Shelley, KSJ, 19, 
1970, 41-48. [The article discusses textual emendations in Mutabfility, the fragmentary 
lyric My dearest M. wherefore hast thou gone, and Hynm to Intellectual Beauty.] 

—T.R.O. 


812. Kendall, Lyle H., Jr. On the Date of a Shelley Letter to Hogg, KSJ, 19, 1970, 
8-9. Shelley’s letter to Hogg postmarked Apr. 1811 beginning “Am now at Groves” 
should be dated Apr. 20 and not Apr. 28 as Frederick L. Jones does in The Letters of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (Clarendon, 1964). —T.R.O. 


Robert Southey 


813. Jacobus, Mary. Southey’s Debt to LYRICAL BALLADS (1798), RES, 22:85, 
Feb, 1971,.20-36. Although he gave Lyrical Ballads a hostile review, Southey used 
themes and devices from the poems. He borrowed partly for convenience, but more 
often he rewrote out of his own responses tc the originals, either to make the originals 
more like the magazine posu? they had improved upon or to Gi the poems more 
public. —L.B.H. 


William Wordsworth 


814. McCarthy, John F. The Conflict in Books I-H of THE PRELUDE, MLQ, 30:3, 
Sept. 1969, 370-385. The sense of alienation expressed late in the poem is prepared for 
in the first two books, where the narrator sometimes deceives the reader by not separat- 
ing himself from the. child. His interpretations contradict the evidence, for, whereas 
the poet is self-conscious in nature, the child is self-forgetful. As the poet moves 
toward understanding himself, his chief discovery is the role of the imagination. His 
conflicts do not arise from turning aside from his proper path; rather, they are inherent 
in his consciousness. l —M.S,. 


815. Tjarks, Larry. Nature’s Benevolence in Book VHI of Wordsworth’s PRELUDE, 
SoQ, 9:3, Apr. 1971, 261-267. Contrary to the opinions of Aldous Huxley and others, 
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Wordsworth’s claim that love of nature leads to love of man is valid and demonstrable. 
In Book VII of the Prelude, we see that the love of simplicity, beauty, and grace jn 
nature (e.g. fountains and “imperial bowers”) led Wordsworth to an appreciation of 
the parallel human qualities, that he found these traits exhibited first in the lake 
country shepherds, and that they saved him from selfishness, coarseness, cynicism, 
and disillusionment (which oe have followed upon developments in the French 
Revolution). —R.M. V.K. 


816. Jones, John Idris. Wiliam Wordsworth in Wales, AWR, 19:44, 1971, 69-73. 
Wordsworth likely spent some months in the parish of Llangynhafal at the home of 
his Cambridge friend, Robert Jones, during the second half of 1793. Wordsworth first 
visited at Plas-yn-Llan in 1791. —T.R.O. 


Cf.: Item 813. 


General 
817. Hudnall, Clayton E. John Hamilton Reynolds, James Rice, and Benjamin Bailey 
in the Leigh Browne-Lockyer Collection, KSJ, 19, 1970, 11-39. [The article describes 
the Reynolds, Rice, and Bailey materials in the Leigh Browne-Lockyer Collection in 
the Keats Memorial Library at Hampstead and ເມ heretofore unpublished letters 
by all three.] —T.R.O. 


VII. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


818. Boyle, Bruce M. Alteration Influences m Matthew Arnold’s SOHRAB AND 
RUSTUM, ASUFP, 67:4, May 1970, 28-33. Arnold altered his sources in this work 
to conform to the prudery of his’ era and, in his own words, to “animate and ennoble” 
his readers to heroic living. | —R.L.C. 


Robert Browning 
819. French, Hannah D. The Browning Collection of the Wellesley College Library, 
BrowN, No. 6, Sp. 1971, 28-37. [The article is a description of the library’s holdings 
relating to Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning and their circle.) _ —P.A.H. 


820. Hancher, Michael. Browning and the POETICAL WORKS of 1888-1889, BrowN, 
No. 6, Sp. 1971, 25-27. Browning’s careful proofreading of this edition of his works 
is. demonstrated by both internal and external evidence. = —P.A.H. 


Charles Dickens 
821. Collins, Philip. DAVID COPPERFIELD: “A Very Complicated Interweaving 
of Truth and Fiction,” E&S, 23, 1970, 71-86. Writing in the first person, Dickens 
presented a hero through whom he could reveal while concealing the sordid details 
of his boyhood and youth. The novel’s mixture of fact and fancy invited early readers 
to speculate on the autobiographical element, but today’s critics find it more interesting 
to observe how the author rearranged events of his childhood, sometimes dividing 
characteristics of one real person among several fictional persons, or how he uncon- 
sciously took a fictional revenge on an earlier acquaintance or enemy. On the whole 
fiction and autobiography are interwoven throughout in a complex and satisfying 
manner, —S.A.W. 
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822. Kelly, Thomas. Character in Dickens’ Late Novels, MLQ, 30:3, Sept. 1969, 386- 
401. The charge that Dickens’s characters are all two-dimensional is disproved in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Bleak House, Hard Times, and Our Mutual Friend. Dickens indi- 
cates psychological depths by his use of dreams and hallucinations, by his characters’ 
illusions about themselves, and by their complexities and contradictions; and his use 
of symbols (e.g., fire and disguises) and of complementary pairs of “flat” characters 
(sometimes set against each other) dramatiz2s inner realities. ——M.S. 


George Eliot 
823. Mason, Michael York. MIDDLEMARCH and Science: Problems of Life and 
Mind, RES, 22:86, May 1971, 151-169. Eliot’s doctrine of realism was strongly 
influenced by biological science. The growing interdependence in Middlemarch of all 
parts of provincial life has sources in biology-oriented views of society. In addition, 
the knowledge and awareness of the characters in the novel can be seen in terms of 
the relationship of their ideas to their environment, a condition related to contrasting 
views of scientific method espoused by Jokn Stuart Mill and William Whewell. 
—L.B.H. 


824. Sealy, R. J. Brunetière, Montégut—and George Eliot, MLR, 66:1, Jan. 1971, 
66-75. Emile Montégut, writing for Revue des Deux Mondes, opposed the theories 
of Taine; he believed in the value of the individual, in liberty, and the spiritual. The 
critic, he held, must understand and judge, for art and morality are inseparable. With 
these principles, he could admire Eliot’s realism with its sympathetic treatment of 
characters and its moral stance as he couki not admire French Naturalism. Bru- 
netiére’s work on Eliot follows Montégut’s lead, attacking Naturalism and praising the 
Christian, specifically protestant, realism of the English writer, whose sympathy for 
her characters seemed to him so much more valuable than the irony, the sarcasm, 
the vulgarity of the French writers. —S.A.W. 


William Gladstone 


825. Peterson, William S. Gladstone’s Review of ROBERT ELSMERE: Some. Unpub- 
lished Correspondence, RES, 21:84, Nov. 1970, 442-461. [The background is given 
and texts of letters reprinted: of correspondence between Mrs. Ward and Gladstone, 
James Knowles and Gladstone, and Mrs. Ward and her husband.] ——L.B.H. 


Edmund Gosse 


826. Vincent, Paul. Sir Edmund Gosse and Frederik Van Eeden: Some Reflections 
on an Unpublished Correspondence, MLR, 66:1, Jan. 1971, 125-138. After publishing 
his Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe (1879), Gosse ranked as the chief 
English authority on the literature of the Netherlands. Even after the years of his 
immediate connection with Dutch writers and their works had passed, he continued to 
write and speak authoritatively on the subject It is probable that he remained conver- 
sant with the topic through his correspondence with the poet and dramatist van Eeden. 
Letters from van Eeden express the opinions of contemporary Dutch writers found 
in Gosse’s writings, sometimes expressed in precisely the same terms. Relations between 
the two men later became strained and Gos3e’s interest in Dutch writing weakened. 
The correspondence dropped and the possibility of a popular interest in the literature 
of the Netherlands, for the time being at least, came to an end. —S.A.W. 
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Thomes Hardy 
827. Atkinson, F. G. Thomas Hardy in 1916—A New Letter, RES, 22:86, May 1971, 
172-173. [A letter from Hardy to Arthur: Quiller-Couch is reprinted.] —L.B.H. 


Cf.: Item 792. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
828. Thomas, Alfred. G. M. Hopkins: Two Bibliographical Discoveries, RES, 22:85, 
Feb. 1971, 58-61. The two new items are (1) A Prayer, submitted for the first edition 
of A Book of Simple Prayers but printed only in the second—the book is a selection 
of readings compiled by Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse, Robert Bridges’s mother-in-law; and 
(2) Heaven-Haven, submitted to Mrs. Waterhouse and printed in her Little Book of 
Life and Death. —L.B.H. 


Thomas Babington Macaulay 
829. Millgate, Jane. Father and Son: Macaulay’s EDINBURGH Debut, RES, 21:82, 
May 1970, 159-167. The account of Macaulay’s initial appearance in The Edinburgh 
Review, as given by G. O. Trevelyan in The Life (1876) has generally been accepted 
as accurate. However, Macaulay did not begin his Edinburgh career with the Milton 
essay (Aug. 1825), but rather with a previously unattributed article, The West Indies 
(Jan. 1825), a recast version of an earlier essay, On West Indian Slavery, published 
in Knight's Quarterly Magazine (June 1823). Though he became best known for his 
- literary essays, Macaulay continued to write political essays, probably in an effort to 
prove himself to his father. —L.B.H. 


Frederick Marryat 
830. Jackman, S. W. Captain Marryat Surveys the American Maritime Scene, 
ANeptune, 23:1, Jan. 1963, 56-61. After visiting America in 1837, Marryat wrote 
A Diary in America with Remarks on Its Institutions. This lengthy work includes an 
essay entitled American Marine in which Marryat makes a detailed comparison of the 
American and British naval establishments and concludes that the American service 
surpasses the British because of better ships and better pay. —B.J.M. 


Mary Russell Mitford 
Cf.: Item 805. 


George Moore 
831. Ware, Thomas C. Review of Edwin Gilcher’s A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE 
MOORE, Eire, 6:2, Sum. 1971, 182-185. This definitive bibliography (Northern Illinois 
U., 1970) of Moore’s writing is a genuine contribution to literary research and useful 
to ‘collectors of Mooreana. Gilcher’s work is meticulous and detailed, his commentary 
informative. —M.T. 


John Henry Newman 
832. Sutton, H. Brenda. Some Letters from Cardinal Newman to Dr. J. W. Ogle, 
MedH, 15:1, Jan. 1971, 88-91. Six recently discovered letters from the last period of 
Newman's life give an “intimate glimpse of the growing frailty of one of the greatest 
theologians and prose stylists of the 19th century.” [The article reprints the text of 
the six letters.] —R.A.R. 
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George Powell 
833.Jones, David Lewis. George Powellk—Swinburne’s “Friend of Many a Season,” 
AWR, 19:44, Sp. 1971, 75-85. [The article is a brief biographical sketch of Powell 
(1842-1882), Swinburne’s poet friend.] , —T.R.0. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Cf.: Item 825. 


Wiliam Watson 


834, Masterman, Neville. Sir. William Watson . . . The Last of the Liberal Poets-— 
and Lloyd George’s Laureate? AWR, 19:44, Sp. 1971, 101-111. [The article contains 
a brief biographical sketch of Watson’s career with special emphasis on his political 
involvements.] —T.R.O. 


General 


835. Rosenberg, John D. Varieties of Infernal Experience, HudR, 23:3, Aut. 1970, 
454-480. Ideas of the city have always run to extremes, and the literature of the city 
strains to encompass the radical disparities—of civilizer and corrupter, New Jerusalem 
and Inferno. In the early 19th century the reality of the city was seen as that of an 
industrial wasteland, but the contrasting myth of the city as paradise persists in 
Pugin’s revival of Gothic architecture and various Utopias, from Tennyson’s Camelot 
to Morris’s socialist Eden. The best writers realistically described the topography of 
hell, with the city as symbol of the spiritual condition of man and the physical counter- 
part of the moral blight of society. For Ruskin and Dickens the human destructiveness 
is compounded by isolation and anonymity—-a necessary result of the labyrinthine 
expansion of the city from its coherent center. Even the sense of time became dislocated, 
with The Origin of Species infinitely lengthering the past, the railroad equally acceler- 
ating the present. —B.A.P. 


836. Schiff, Hilda. Notes Toward an Inguiry into Late Nineteenth Century Literary 
Decadence, AWR, 19:44, Sp. 1971, 91-96. In light of the preoccupation with “disillu- 
sionment, cynicism and negation” in 20th-century literature, we need to look back to 
the origin of that literature in the “decadent” works of the 80’s and 90’s and attempt 
to define more precisely the complex meaning of the literary term “decadence.” 
—T.R.O. 


VIL. MODERN 


Kingsley Amis 

837. Green, Martin. Amis and Mailer: the Faustian Contract, Month, 3:2, Feb. 1971, 
45-48; 52. Amis and Mailer are anti-liberal conservatives. Their viewpoint derives 
from experience and from essential moral and intellectual virtues: the experience of 
shame, guilt, and evil and the virtues of honesty, courage and purposiveness, Both see 
“unpopular truths.” The temperament from which they view the world is the result 
of a Faustian contract: an exchange of decorum, modesty, self-respect, and due 
propane for immediate personality impact and powers of intuitive knowledge. 

—D.B.M. 


Max Beerbohm 
838. Roselli, Daniel N. Max Beerbohm’s Unpublished Parody of Henry James, RES, 
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22:85, Feb. 1971, 61-63. [This article discusses Beerbohm’s parody of James “pen- 
cilled at an unknown date in his copy of James’s Terminations.”] —L.B.H. 


Anthony Burgess 
839. Aggeler, Geoffrey. Between God and Notgod: Anthony Burgess’ TREMOR OF 
INTENT, MalR, No. 17, Jan. 1971, 90-102. Burgess’s book is in the “spy-thriller” 
sub-genre of the novel. The emphasis on intellectual concepts, however, clearly raises 
the book above such outwardly similar works as the James Bond or Matt Helm series. 
Central to this is Burgess’s distinction between Pelagian optimism (a belief in the 
betterment of man and his life but which, because it views good and evil solely in terms 
of knowledge and ignorance, can lead to “moral idiocy”) and Augustinian pessimism 
(a belief in Original Sin- and a strong sense of Manichean dualism). Hillard finally 
accepts his position between God (the Catholic Church) and Notgod (evil-worship) by 
` believing in salvation by those who serve only themselves and who maintain a deliberate 
indifference to worldly affairs, although he realizes that they are damned without dignity 
by their actions. —J.M. 


840. Churchill, Thomas. An Interview with Anthony Burgess, MalR, No. 17, Jan. 
1971, 103-127. Burgess admits to being a “natural clown” when he writes. His Nothing 
Like the Sun, intended as a.serious book, turned into a comic one for many readers. 
The Clockwork Orange was originally written in English slang but, after a visit to 
Russia, Burgess decided to use a combination of Russian and English. The glossary in 
this book’s American edition, which Burgess was not consulted on, is “misguided.” 
Evelyn Waugh’s conservatism and his hatred of Joyce.detracts from an appreciation of 
him. Alan Sillitoe’s Key to the Door is inaccurate and his Road to Volgograd is “silly,” 
The best contemporary American novelists are Barth, ແ Nabokov, and Styron. 
—J.M. 


Joseph Conrad 


841. Howarth, Herbert. The Meaning of Conrad’s THE ROVER, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 
682-697. Conrad put his final comments on the human condition into this buoyant 
book which conveys a sense of a man’s pleasure in the limited but real power of his 
choice and -his capabilities. The figure of the rover serves as an image for Conrad’s 
own life. In this novel Conrad accepts apolitical lawlessness as “the natural mode of 
a clean life.” Although it may be unpopular because of its political conservatism; The 
Rover is a vital book with meaning for our times. —H.B. 


L S. Eliot 


842. Cameron, H. D. The Sibyl in the SATYRICON, CJ, 65:8, May 1970, 337-339. 
A reader of The Waste Land who turns to the Satyricon for an explanation of the 
epigraph about the Siby] at Cumae will be disappointed, for Trimalchio’s remark seems 
a non sequitur. However, there is a relationship, indicated by Trimalchio’s and the 
Sybil’s often-expressed wish to die. Both are obsessed by this goal. Throughout the 
book, Trimalchio reveals himself as full of false pretensions about literature. His 
remark about Sibylla arises from a conversation on the Odyssey, and he confuses her 
with the similarly nameg Scylla. —V.M. N. 


843. Kohli, Devindra. Yeats and Eliot: The Magnitude of Contrast? Quest, No. 58, 
July-Sept. 1968, 42-46. The contrasts between Yeats and Eliot are many: Yeats 
affirms personality, passion, frenzied defiance, the glory of friendship and the tensions 
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of the “normal passionate reasoning man”; Eliot opts for surrender of personality, 
ascetic control, the glory of mystic solitude and the occupation of the saint. Yet in the 
last analysis the two poets are alike in their insistence on the individual’s responsibility 
for undergoing a change of soul as the only wey. available to modern man to give 
significance to his life. —R.A.R. 


Carador Evans 


844, Williams, Trevor. Three Early Stories by Caradoc Evans, AWR, 19:44, Sp. 1971, 
129-143. [The Star Turn, On the Morning, and The Convict’s Christmas are reprinted 
with a brief critical introduction by Williams.] —T.R.O. 


845. Williams, Trevor. The Birth of a Repatation: Early Welsh Reaction to the Work 
of Caradoc Evans, AWR, 19:44, Sp. 1971, 147-171. [The article traces the reviews and 
Evans’s replies to his reviewers from Nov. 1915.] —T.R.O. 


Ford Madox Ford 


846. Mizener, Arthur. THE GOOD SOLDIER, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 589-602. Dis- 
agreement about whether the narrator is a reliable spokesman for Ford can be resolved 
by recourse to outside evidence of the author’s intention. The novel is a systematically 
Teimagined version of Ford’s personal experience. While he is participating in the 
novel's events, Dowell’s understanding is limited. But as the Dowell who tells the 
story afterward, he knows all that Ford knows about the events and judges them as does 
Ford. Like Ford himself, Dowell does not doubt the value of the ordered life of 
Edwardian society, although he recognizes the dangerous discontinuity that exists 
therein between people’s natural, unconscicus inclinations and their disciplined social 
selves. —H.B. 


847. Stang, Sondra J. A Reading of Ford’s THE GOOD SOLDIER, MLQ, 30:4, Dec. 
1969, 545-563. The subject of this novel is the fall of a civilization and the need of 
the narrator, Dowell, to understand why it fell and what its value was. Knowing all 
the facts as he retells them, Dowell turns the reader into his former self, who must 
judge between sometimes conflicting reports and interpretations. He recognizes Ash- 
burnham as the self he would like to have been. All the characters get what they want, 
but what they want is contradictory. If they do what they know they should (what 
civilization expects), they deny their instincts, they suffer. The narrator concludes that 
if one is to live splendidly, he must pay with his life or his sanity. —M.S. 


E. M. Forster 


848. Mukherjee, Asim Kumar. The Split Personality of E. M. Forster, Quest, No. 56, 
Win. 1968, 49-55. The stress on “form” ir Forster’s early novels yielded to a stress 
on “substance” in the later ones. Forster’s native classical genius suffered a decline 
as he imported into it a romantic, emotional element foreign to his genius. He suffers 
from a dichotomy between realism and idealism, a split which appears in his work as 
aesthetic failure: the improper fusion of realistic and transcendental poetic elements. 

—R.A.R. 


849. Stern, Richard. A Memory of Forster, Nation, 210:25, June 29, 1970, 795-796. 
Forster, “who had domesticated English mysticism,” could be puzzled, though not 
surprised, by the survival and renewed success of his works. In the last decade of a 
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long life, Forster was remarkable for his alertness, warmth, wit, modesty, and sympathy. 
He had apparently prepared for death as he had prepared for the celebration of life. 
— T.O.M. 


Robert Graves 

850. Bold, Alan. The Poems of Robert Graves, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 849-852 ey. -art., 
Robert Graves, Poems: 1938-1945, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1967). These poems, 
whose principal theme is love, were written at a time when Graves must have felt it 
imperative for him to demonstrate his major qualities as a poet. While they show a 
clear advance over his earlier work, there is too much assertion of passicn in them 
without communication of it. Abstraction cripples his poems. Although anachronistic 
as a contemporary poet, Graves does command respect. He is not a top-level poet. 

.B. 


Aldous Huxley 
851. Meckier, Jerome. Shakespeare and Aldous Huxley, SQ, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 129- 
135. Shakespeare’s influence on Huxley is evident in those titles taken from the plays, 
in his last printed piece, Shakespeare and Religion (in Aldous Huxley, A Memorial 
Volume, ed. Julian Huxley, Harper & Row, 1965) and, above all, in the structure of 
the novels. The four periods into which Huxley divided Shakespeare’s career are similar 
to those into which his own writings fall: Huxley’s last novel, Island (Bantam, 1962), 
being his own “ ‘time on the heights.’” From Shakespeare Huxley learned to develop 
a theme by presenting it through the experiences of an assortment of characters on 
various levels. The two writers are most alike in their desire for “total representation” 
of all viewpoints. For Huxley, the Shakespeare canon was an “anthology of com- 
mentaries” recording a “pluralistic mystery.” —A.G. 


D. H. Lawrence 
852. Farmer, David. An Unpublished Version of D. H. ລະລ Introduction to 
PANSIES, RES, 21:82, May 1970, 181-184. [The text is reprinted with background 
information. } ---,.3.11, 


F. R. Leavis 
Cf.: Item 657. 


Edward Lowbury 
853. Press, John. Edward Lowbury, SoR, 6:2, Apr. 1970, 302-316. A gifted poet 
who is comparatively unknown, Lowbury is a medical practitioner whose poetry is 
impregnated with the scientific spirit. Many of his poems are concerned with the life 
cycle and processes. Though his verse is richly sensuous, he is primarily a meditative 
poet and is much akin to Keats. —H.B. 


John Masefield 


854. Rodger, Alex, and Jean N. Ure. CARGOES: A Linguistic Analysis of a Literary 
Text, Part 2, JESL, 4:1, Sp. 1969, 61-80. [To determine whether the linguistic analysis 
of Masefield’s Cargoes done in Part 1 (Jean N. Ure, JESL, 3:2, Fall 1968, 1-21 [AES, 
15:1, Sept. 1971, 19]) was relevant to an interpretation of the poem, Part 2 synthesizes 
the points made in the analysis to show that they do bring out the theme Masefield 
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had in mind, i.e. the “nature and price of different kinds of civilization” and the “self- 
sustaining nature of industrial trade within a nation.” A lines-in-parallel version of 
the text is given to make more obvious the “congruences and clashes” within the poem’s 
three stanzas of noun phrases that seem to echo shipping-news columns or art gallery 
catalogues.] —C.M.R. 


George Bernard Shaw 


833. Samuel, Ralph E. A Collector’s Reminiscence of a Letter to Bernard Shaw, 
DCLB, 6:2, Jan. 1966, 35-37. [The author once purchased several of Shaw’s early 
pamphlets and wrote'to him asking if he would autograph them. Without replying, 
Shaw sent the letter to a correspondent in London, after adding a note indicating his 
displeasure that the pamphlets, which he had given away, were now being sold. The 
correspondent put the letter up for sale and the author bought it, thereby acquiring the 
autograph he wanted.] ——J.K.K. 


Dylan Thomas 
856. Gat Martin E. Dylan Thomas and the Ark of the Covenant, AWR, 19:44, 
Sp. 1971, 183-185. In the “Author’s Prologue ໄດ. his Collected Poems,” Thomas com- 
pares himself as a poet to Noah, builder of “ດຣ Ark. As Thomas noted, making poems 
is much like. carpentry—and Thomas was much like Noah. Both were tempted to 
doubt their respective roles as poet and prophet; both had faith in the future of man, 
and both worked against the time when they would “ride” looking into “the heart of 
light.” —T.R.O. 


J. R. R. Tolkien 


857. Callahan, Patrick J. Animism and Magic in Tolkiens THE LORD OF THE 
RINGS, RQ, 4:4, Mar. 1971, 240-249. Tolkien has given new life to the animistic and 
magical worlds of the pre-Christian North, of the European romantic tradition, and of 
childhood’s fairy tales. This panvitalistic world can exert at every level a will for 
good or for evil, and the magicians of Middle Earth consequently fall into categories: 
agents of benevolent and of malevolent will. The benevolent range from embodiments 
of natural forces like Bombadil to the priest-like guardians, Aragorn and Gandalf. The 
malevolent, Sauron and the ringwraiths particularly, are spirits of evil without real 
bodies, spectra] shapes that symbolize the nature of evil: nothingness. —S.A.W. 


‘Poetry 
858. Weiss, Margaret R. Poets as People, SatR, 54:20, May 15, 1971, 52-53 (rev.-art., 
John Malcom Brinnin and Bill Read, Twentieth Century Poetry: American and British 
(1900-1970), McGraw-Hill, 1970). One of the best ways to enter the world of poetry 
is to visualize the poet. In this. work Rollie McKenna’s photographs of contemporary 
poets provide just such an excellent entré. Cf importance, too, is that the photographs 
have none of the artificial quality too common on book jackets and record album 
covers: each was taken of the subject at home or where he worked, on his own 
ground. The photographic variety is remarxable and valuable in itself. —M.D.R.. 


General 
Cf.: Item 777. 
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AMERICAN 
I, LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 

859. Hall, Beatrice L., and R. M. R. Hall. Black English and TESL—A Programmatic 
Statement, JESL, 4:1, Sp. 1969, 1-6. Although some aspects of the methodology of 
teaching English as a second language are useful in teaching Standard English to 
speakers of Black English, a teacher must know the phonological and grammatical rules 
of Black English before he can change the speech patterns which have been established 
in black children before they enter school. A good start on research into the differ- 
entiation of nonstandard Afro-American English from rural Southern and urban 
Northern nonstandard European-American English has been made at the Center for 
Applied Linguistics and at Columbia University. ee editorial gives some examples 
illustrating rules of Black English.] i —C.M.R. 


860. Loflin, Marvin D. On the Passive in Nonstandard Negro English, JESL, 4:1, 
Sp. 1969, 19-23. [This is a portion :0[ a transformational grammar constructed to show 
how the deep structure of nonstandard Negro English differs from that of Standard 
English. The grammar is based on the assumption that nonstandard Negro English is 
not simply a deviation from Standard aoe in certain structures but a different 
language with rules of its own.] —C.M:R. 


m. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Milcah Martha Moore 


861. Coad, Oral S. An Early American Schoolbook, JRUL, 33:2, June 1970, 46-48. 
The Rutgers University Library has three copies of what appears to be the second 
American textbook of literature. This sober volume entitled Miscellanies, Moral and 
Instructive, in Prose and Verse, Collected from Various Authors, for the Schools, and 
Improvement of Young Persons of Both Sexes (1787), was compiled by a Mrs. Moore, 
a Quaker who hoped to improve character as well as literary taste with these selections 
from such authors as Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, and Hannah More. Unlike Noah 
Webster’s first American reader (1785), which included history and Revolutionary ora- 
tions, Moore’s shunned patriotic selections. Its popularity seems to be proved by its 
ten reissues between 1787 and 1802. -<- M.R. 


; Poetry 

862. Stimson, Frederick S. Spanish Influence on Early American Poetry, Americas, 
16:2, Oct. 1959, 161-170. Spain and her colonization of the New World provided 
American poets with seven themes: (1) “Columbus, (2) the ‘black legend, (3) the eman- 
cipation of Spanish America, (4) incidents in Peninsular history, (5) the ‘noble 
savage,’ (6) Spanish poetry, and (7) the Caribbean area.” American writers were drawn 
to these themes by chauvinistic interests, romantic drives, and literary inspirations. Of 
greatest significance is the influence upon the poets William Cullen Bryant and Philip 
Freneau. Themes two, three, four, and six predominate in Bryant’s work, while the 
first three stand out in Freneau’s. Barlow, Sigourney, Percival, and Sands are also 
ອນປ to . influence, but their adaptations of the themes are less effective. 

—H.B.G. 


863. Latourette, Kenneth Scott. The Contribution of the Religion of the Colonial 
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Period to the Ideals and Life of the United States, Americas, 14:4, Apr. 1958, 340-355. 
The development of the American dream stems from the influence of the protestant 
spirit among the colonizers of New England and those who inspired them. The car- 
dinal elements of the dream embodied in the major documents of American democracy 
and in certain well-known nationalistic songs may be traced in the lives and works 
of both European and colonial philosophers and theologians. John Locke is especially 
important as a source of the Dream’s development. —H.B.G. 


CE: Item 795. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Jacob Abbott 


864. Brown, Alexander Crosby, ed. ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, ANeptune, 26:2, 
Apr. 1966, 81-95. Abbotts 28 volumes treating the adventures of Rollo stress edifica- 
tion rather than literary qualities. In his first volume Abbott gives a detailed descrip- 
tion, apparently based on his own experience, of crossing the Atlantic on board the 
“Pacific,” a mid-19th-century luxury liner. “There follow excerpts from Rollo on the 
Aflantic interlaced with editorial summary.] —B.J.M. 


Park Benjamin 


865. Gilkes, Lillian. Park Benjamin, Henry William Herbert, and William Gilmore 
Simms: A Case of Mistaken Identity, SCarR, 3:2, June 1971, 66-77. Benjamin, editor 
of the American Monthly Magazine, offended Simms by unfavorably reviewing his 
Guy Rivers. Benjamin disliked romantic novels and criticized Simms for not being 
realistic. Simms believed Herbert wrote a controversial review of his novel The 
Partisan, a review actually written by Benjamin. Simms and Herbert ended their 
friendship over this dual misunderstanding, and Simms and Benjamin broke apart after 
Benjamin was accused of unethical business practices. —A.E.W. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


866. Haworth, Helen E. Emerson’s Keats, HarvLB, 19:1, Jan. 1971, 61-70. Emerson’s 
references to Keats fall into two groups: those around 1840 and those from 1868 to 
1874. There are some surprising omissions in Emerson’s use of Keats, notably his 
lack of reference to the concluding lines of Ode on a Grecian Urn. It appears that 
he was primarily indebted to Keats for passages from a few poems that focus on the 
beauty of the natural world, but simply ignored those passages which did not fit his 
preconceptions, —R.L.K. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
867. Boyd, John D. Holm Oak and Brooch: A Suggested Meaning of Hester Prynne’s 
Surname, Descant, 15:1, Fall 1970, 47-51. A possible symbolic meaning of Hester 
Prynne’s surname is suggested by a fusion of homonyms of prine, one meaning “holm 
Oak” and the other “brooch.” The ambiguity of Hester’s love and inner nobility beside 
her adultery turns the badge of shame to a brooch-like adornment. —RL.C. 


John Beauchamp Jones 
868.. Lapides, Frederick R. John Beauchamp Jones: A Southern View of the Aboli- 
tionists, JRUL, 33:2, June 1970, 63-73. Although Jones’s novels are mediocre, his 
Secession, Coercion, and Civil War: the Story of 1861 (1861), is interesting because 
it shows a Southerner’s attitude toward abolitionists. This complicated novel, a dream 
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Vision of a war between the states, shows the North seceding from the Union and 
invading the South. The South, joining with federal forces, defeats the vicious, fanat- 
ical, hypocritical abolitionists of the North and ships them to Liberia, Through the 
character President Randolph, Jones seems to express the more moderate view that the 
North may abolish slavery in its own territory, but should not deprive the South of its 
constitutional right to hold slaves. [The article outlines the plot and gives detailed 
descriptions of some of the cruelties of the abolitionists.] —C.M.R. 


Hugh S. Legaré 
869. Welsh, John R. An Early Pioneer: Legaré’s SOUTHERN REVIEW, SoLiJ, 3:2, 
1971, 79-97. Despite the number of contributors, the Review (1828-1832) came to be 
the child of one man, Legaré. It had a touch of the cosmopolitan and a sense of public 
service that resulted in at least a modicum of diversity, but it was heavy, even pedantic, 
in its scholarly emphasis. It provided Southerners an emollient to help assuage their 
inferiority complex. Its demise is usually attributed to its unwillingness to adapt to 
the needs of a new people. —W.I.K. 


Herman Melville 


870. Lowance, Mason I., Jr. Veils and Hlusion in BENITO CERENO, ArQ, 26:2, 
Sum. 1970, 113-126. Melville’s central concern in this work is the deceptive manner 
in which evil operates and the consequent inability of innocents like Amasa Delano to 
restore natural order. Melville develops his theme through four basic ordering prin- 
ciples: a dramatic framework of apparent harmony to show the false order on board 
the San Dominick; a series of contrasts between black and white; symbols related to 
medieval monastic orders; and symbols related to the Adam and Eve myth. —A.B.L. 


871. Fulwiler, Toby. The Death of the Handsome Sailor: A Study of BILLY BUDD 
and THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, ArQ, 26:2, Sum. 1970, 101-112. Although 
these two works were written within four years of each other, their artistic qualities 
reflect their authors’ opposite philosophic views of history. Melville’s use of symbolic 
characters, an omniscient narrator, allusions to the mythic past, and a traditional novel 
form link his work to the romantic 19th century despite the “modern” ambiguity of the 
resolution. Crane does not give Henry Fleming an innate moral nature but shows his 
character only as a sequence of fragmentary sensations. Crane’s novelistic world antici- 
pates existentialism because it has no absolute values except those created by the 
individual. Both authors deny human intellect the ability to deal with moral questions. 

—A.B.L. 


872. Kinnamon, Jon M. BILLY BUDD: Political Philosophies in a Sea of Thought, 
ArQ, 26:2, Sum. 1970, 164-172. Melville includes in this work various political ideals 
contemporary with the action, giving greater motivation for the actions of characters 
and helping the reader understand events which are manifestations of these ideals. The 
homeward-bound “Rights-of-Man” from which Billy is impressed represents the new 
order, a society held together, as Hume and Rousseau advocated, by emotional ties. 
The “Bellipotent” is a Hobbesian community held together by discipline and force, 
but patterned also after the ideals of Edmund Burke. Melville suggests that a balance 
of these ideals is required. The reader must expose his, own nature in accepting or 
rejecting Vere’s decision. —A.B.L. 


873. Frederick, John T. Méelville’s Last Long Novel: CLAREL, ArQ, 26:2, Sum. 
1970, 151-157. Though the idiosyncratic verse in this work is an obstacle to the modern 
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reader, Melville successfully creates interesting, fully-realized characters, a pervasive 
sense of place, and clear thematic significance—a young man’s quest for faith. He thus 
achieves a full penetration of the religious experience of the 19th century in this novel, 
which deserves greater critical attention. —A.B.L. 


874, Witherington, Paul. The Art of Melville’s TYPEE, ArQ, 26:2, Sum. 1970, 136- 
150. Though modern critics have been reluctant to admit that it is a work of art, 
Melville’s use of materials does make Typee an experimental novel which comments 
on the theory and practice of art. The novel has six major phases which alternately 
show first oversimplification and detachment and then complexity and involvement. 
There is increasing intensity as the novel deals progressively with the physical, mental, 
and spiritual drama of the narrator. In each section four motifs—cannibalism, the leg 
ailment, tattoo, and taboo—gain increased significance. The artistic problems of dis- 
tancing, ambiguity, myth, and personal identity are all symbolically presented and 
resolved by the time Tommo reasserts himself and escapes from the enervating paradise 
to the sea. —-A.B.L. 


875. Andersen, Marilyn. Melville’s Jackets: REDBURN and WHITE-JACKET, ArQ, 
26:2, Sum. 1970, 173-181. The jackets worr by the respective narrators in these works 
become important and developing symbols. Both brand their owners as outcasts and 
both provide indexes to the psychological growth of the protagonists. Redburn’s mole- 
skin jacket shrinks as he discards his immature pretensions and pride. As White-Jacket 
is in some respects an extension of the first novel, so the new jacket takes on more 
ominous qualities. As the narrator becomes a messianic crusader, the jacket begins to 
bear the sins of the ship. Melville represents his hope for redemption in the episode 
in which the jacket nearly drowns the narretor but is cast off as a sort of scapegoat. 

—A.B.L. 

William Gilmore Simms 


Cf.: Item 865. 


Henry David Thoreau. 

876.. Ezechiel, Nissim. The Thoreau-Gandai Syndrome: An Ambiguous Influence, 
Quest, No. 58, July-Sept. 1968, 21-26. Though there are a few affinities between 
Thoreau and Gandhi, the differences in their ideas and ways of living are deep and 
extensive. The seeds of Indian non-violent revolution were not planted in America but 
belong to the Indian ethical and spiritual tredition, a tradition Thoreau recognized. What 
is common to Thoreau and Gandhi is faita in the moral power of the individual, 
particularly if expressed in specific actions dictated by the free expression of conscience. 
Their two positions should not be confused: Thoreau suggested a courageous defiance 
of authority wherever necessary, but Gandhi in a simple, practical, idealistic manner 
stands for a saintly, religious self-purificaticn in action through love of the enemy. 

—R.A.R. 


' Poetry 
877. Allen, Harold Don. The Verse Problems of Early American Arithmetics, JRUL, 
33:2, June 1970, 49-62. During the late 18th century and up until 1849, the crowded 
pages of American arithmetic books were enlivened by ingenious and often humorous 
problems written in verse. These challenging problems are now regarded as a lost art 
form. [Twenty-nine verses are quoted and commented upon.]} —C.M.R. 


Cf.: Item 862. 
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General 


878. Cohen, I. Bernard. The American Editions of Newton’s PRINCIPIA, HarvLB, 
18:4, Oct. 1970, 345-358. It 15 a bibliographical curiosity that the only complete text 
of the English translation of Newton’s work published between 1819 and 1934 was 
published in New York from 1848-1850. Four issues were published by Daniel Adee 
from 1848-1849. A fifth appeared in 1850 from the same plates under the imprint of 
Geo. Putnam. The sequence of the Adee issues is uncertain because of the four states 
of the title page and Adee’s use of three addresses. Moreover Adee’s movements during 
the appearance of the issue of the Principia are uncertain and one authority flatly states 
that he was out of the publishing industry from 1843 to 1870. —R.L.K. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Florence Atkinson 


879. Sharkey, Eugene G. The Diary of Florence Atkinson, 1883-1886, JRUL, 34:1, 
Dec. 1970, 23-27. The Special Collections department of the Rutgers Library contains, 
among other papers of the Atkinson family of New Brunswick, New Jersey, the diary 
of Florence, who went to Argentina with 16 other young women in 1883 to demon- 
strate American teaching methods in Argentinian schools. The diary shows Atkinson 
to be the typical 19th-century American who, despite her vivid and articulate descrip- 
tions of the events of the three years, was. condescendingly tolerant of South Americans 
and was disgusted at her inability to transform them into North Americans. —C.M.R. 


Stephen Crane 
Cf.: Item 871. 


John Wallace Crawford 


880. Greenleaf, J. Cameron. Captain: Jack Crawford: The Poet Scout, Ariz, 2:2, 
Sum. 1961, 18-21. Crawford came to the U.S. from Ireland, fought in the Civil War, 
and then went West. He was brave and courteous and did not drink or gamble. His 
association with Buffalo Bill inspired him to literary endeavors, and his poetry and 
plays won him national acclaim. He tried to discourage dime novels. (Ilustrated) 

—B.J.M. 


Henry James 


881. Halverson, Jobn. Late Manner, Major Phase, SR, 79:2, Sp. 1971, 214-231. The 
best discussions of James’s style concentrate on “the architectonics of his fiction” and 
nearly ignore his style at “the sentence level.” James’s late manner employs “verbal 
tics,” is “heavily adverbial,” uses “favorite adjectives,” is generally abstract and vague 
in nominals, and makes “neuter pronouns and demonstratives carry a tremendous 
weight of indefinite and fluid reference.” However, James’s earlier novels are sty- 
listically more elegant; what they lack is the “superb moral vision” of the major phase. 
The price James paid for his " ‘psychological and moral penetration” is the loss of verbal 
felicity. “The substance of his vision overwhelms the word: ‘i —LK.U. 


Cf.: Items 838 and 908. 
Charles King 
882. Green, Curtis E. Captain Charles King: Popular Military Novelist, Ariz., 2:2, 


Sum. 1961, 23-26. King was graduated from West Point in 1866, and was transferred 
in 1871 to the Fifth Cavalry Regiment in Arizona. He was wounded in the campaign 
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against the Apaches, and eventually had to leave the Cavalry. He then turned to writing 
novels about army life and life in the West which, though rarely read today, won him 
international fame. King served in the Spanish American War and trained troops for 
World War I. (Illustrated) —B.J.M. 


Barrett Wendell 
Cf.: Item 886. 


Fiction 


883. Alderson, Nova. Frontier Literature; or, A Fast Draw on Navajo Nick, Tomb- 
stone Tom, and Arizona Charlie, Ariz, 2:2, Sum. 1961, 27-31. In the late 1800’s many 
youngsters thrilled to the adventures of the West, detailed in dime novels which flour- 
ished despite criticism. The first dime ncvel was published in 1860 by the Beadle 
Brothers whose company later became Beadle & Adams. This firm tried to hold up 
a standard of good taste, originality, high dramatic interest, and correct composition, 
and many authors wrote for it. [There follows a bibliography of the dime novels in 
the collection of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society.] (illustrated) —B.J.M. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edward Albee : 


884. Parsatharathy, R. Who’s Afraid of Edward Albee? (American Drama in the 
Sixties), Quest, No. 55, Aut. 1967, 53-55. Albee’s The Zoo Story was the start of a new 
American theater, which was made possibie by post-World-War-IT European theater 
(Beckett, Ionesco, Genet), off-Broadway productions, and a dissatisfaction with older 
American playwrights (Williams, Miller, Inge). Albee is an emotional rather than an 
intellectual writer whose plays are characteristically marked by an extraordinarily force- 
ful dialogue and an ability to draw the emctions of actors and audience into a vortex 
of violence. What makes him important is not his vision but his language and imagi- 
nation. —R.A.R. 


Walter Conrad Arensberg 


885. Fields, Kenneth. Past Masters: Walter Conrad Arensberg and Donald Evans, 
SoR, 6:2, Apr. 1970, 317-339. Neglect of the minor poets of the 1910’s is unfortunate 
since they can illuminate the modern poets. Although the stylistic talents of Arensberg 
and Evans exceeded their ability to develop new and complicated subjects, both are 
important as refiners of language. Respectively, they are masters of the delicate and 
suggestive soft manner, and of the satirical portrait. Although their work derives 
from the 90’s, they are modern writers wha deserve to be read. —H.B. 


Bernhard Berenson 


886. Fasanelli, James A. The Date of Bererson’s Early Essay; ON RUDIMENTS OF 
CONNOISSEURSHIP, HarvLB, 18:4, Oct. 1970, 380-381. A June 16, 1891, letter 
from Barrett Wendell to his wife indicates that Berenson had shown him some of his 
early writings. Because of Wendell’s interests and his enthusiastic reception of Beren- 
son’s work, it seems likely that one of these essays must have been On Rudiments of 
Connoisseurship which was not published until 1902. —R.L.K. 
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William Stanley Braithwaite 
887. Butcher, Philip. W. S. Braithwalte’s Southern Exposure: Rescue and Revelation, 
SoLiJ, 3:2, Sp. 1971, 49-61. For Braithwaite “ten years of teaching in the South 
intensified a ‘black awareness’ unknown to or ignored by, detractors who chose to 
judge him by their notion that a poet has an obligation to make his race the subject 
of his verse.” —W IK. 


Carl Burell 


888. Thonipaon, Lawrance. Robert Frost and Carl Burel, DCLB, 6:3, Apr. 1966, 
65-73. The daughter of the executor of the Burell estate saved some of Burell’s and 
Frost’s letters and Mss and sold them to Dartmouth College. The writings reveal a 
literary rivalry which existed between the two men, as shown by excerpts from Frost’s 
newspaper, The Parachute, and Burell’s magazine, Petal and Punch. —J.K.K. 


Kenneth Burke 
Cf.: Items 658 and 659. 


Michel Butor 


889. Brosman, Catherine Savage. A Source and Parallel of Michel Butor’s MOBILE: 
IN THE AMERICAN GRAIN, MLR, 66:2, Apr. 1971, 315-321. The source and 
inspiration for Butor’s work is admittedly Williams’s prose work. Both works represent 
a montage of the U.S. Williams looks at the country historically and considers the 
great men and women and great events which have contributed to its present develop- 
ment. Butor, using much the same montage technique and often calling on the same 
great names of the past, even quoting the same authors as Williams, tends to look at 
the U.S. as spread out in space. Both works call on the reader to reassess America, 
its past and its present. —S.A.W. 


Raymond Chandler 


890. Jameson, Frederic. On Raymond Chandler, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 624-650. 
Chandler saw himself primarily as a stylist, not as a commercial hack. He is a painter 
of American life who captures the fragmentary perceptions inaccessible to more serious 
literature and who recreates, through his treatment of objects, the aura of a recent, 
nostalgically appealing past. The form of his books reflects an initial American separa- 
tion of people and their need to be linked by some cohesive force. His best dialogue 
is the speech pattern of inauthenticity. More than murder mysteries, his novels have 
two forms, objective and subjective. They demystify death, confronting us with the 
omnipresent reality of it. —-H.B. 


Hart Crane l 
891. Gordon, Caroline.: Robber Rocks: Letters and Memories of Hart Crane, SoR, 
6:2, Apr. 1970, 481-487 (rev.-art., Susan Jenkins Brown, Robber Rocks: Letters and 
Memories of Hart Crane, Wesleyan U., 1969). Brown’s book is valuable since it con- 
tains information hitherto not accessible. [Thirty-nine of Crane’s letters, annotated, 
are included. They are intended to show certain facets of Crane’s complex personality 
as revealed in letters to his intimate friends. The religious tenor of Crane’s poetry is 
illuminated by this book.] —H.B. 


892. Gullans, Charles. Poetry and Subject Matter: From Hart Crane to Turner 
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Cassity, SoR, 6:2, Apr. 1970, 488-492 (rev.-art., Brom Weber, ed., The Complete Poems 
and Selected Letters and Prose of Hart Crane, Liveright, 1966). A representative selec- 
tion of current volumes of American poetry reveals a failure of subject matter. 
The new edition of Crane shows how merch he has become an object of academic, 
rather than of popular, interest. It is the result of Crane’s own poetic limitations. —-H.B. 


James Dickey 


893. Calhoun, Richard J. “His Reason Argues With His Invention”—James Dickey’s 
SELF-INTERVIEWS and THE EYE-BEATERS, SCarR, 3:2, June 1971, 9-16 (rev.- 
art., Doubleday, 1970). Self-Interviews provides much information about Dickey, and 
we hear the public -voice of the poet, not the inner man. The poems that comprise 
Eye-Beaters are either too rhetorical or too commonplace, and, thus, move in opposing 
directions. This volume continues Dickey’s concern with “the Other, represented 
variously by animalistic forces, the dead, Being itself.” For Dickey, death must be 
confronted in order to celebrate life, and in his own poetry, he has taken the risk of 
creating a living art. —A.E.W. 


Richard Eberhart 
894. Eberhart, Richard. Encounters and Letters: Richard Eberhart and Wallace 
Stevens, DCLB, 4:3, Dec. 1961, 57-60. [In en exchange of letters. (now in the possession 
of the Dartmouth College Library), Eberhart and Stevens reminisce about Cambridge, 
Mass. in the 30’s. The letters evidence Eberhart’s surprise at the modernity of Stevens’s 


poetry which conflicts with Steven’s nostalgia for the aa —J.K.K. 
| Donald Evans | - 
Cf.: Item 885. 
John Fox, Jr. 


895. Holman, Hariet R. John Fox, Jr.: Appraisal and Self-Appraisal, SoLiJ, 3:2, Sp. 
1971, 18-38. Fox’s Personal Sketch (1908) is both pleasantly readable and basic to any 
work done on Fox, not only because it is what the writer said of himself but also because 
biographical material has been both sketchy and distorted. [The work is printed with an 
introduction by Holman.] a8 © —W.J.K. 


ງ Robert Frost 
Cf.: Item 888. 


Dick Wick Hall 


896. TE Samuel I. Dick Wick Hal: Humorist with a Serions Purpose, 141, 
11:4, Win. 1970, 255-278. Hall (1877-1926) was best known as a humorist, and 
though he never took his writing seriously, he was interested in. improving his part of 
Arizona. He was born in Iowa, went to Arizona in 1898, mined in the Western desert, 
and in 1906 helped found the town of Salome, where he wrote humorous signs for his 
service station and created many wildly exaggerated characters, including a pet frog, 
for his one-sheet newspaper, the Salome Sun. In 1925. his material began appearing: 
in The Saturday Evening Post. During his last years he campaigned for a better road 
through northern Yuma County. (Ilustrated) —B.J.M. 
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Brewster Ghiselin 
897. Raine, Kathleen. COUNTRY OF THE MINOTAUR, SR, 79:2, Sp. 1971, 288- 
292 (rev.-art., U. of Utah, 1970) Ghiselin’s poetry is often comparable to that of 
Conrad Aiken and St. John Perse. The poems of these men are of “modern, complex 
man’s reconfrontation with virgin nature,” and with “the myth of Eden.” —LE.U. 


Paul Green 


898. Pearce, Howard D. From Folklore to Mythology: Paul Green’s ROLL SWEET 
CHARIOT, SoLiJ, 3:2, Sp. 1971, 62-78. From the very beginning Green was a most 
literary writer, both in ‘exploring the areas of dramatic technique and in turning to 
literature as a'source for idea and image. Roll Sweet Chariot concludes with the assur- 
ance that man can endure in spite of the earthly perversion of justice, that he can 
grow toward a fulfillment of his potential regardless of the prevailing power of ven- 
geance. Although growing out of a simple “folk” impulse, the play finally must be 
read in terms of ritualized action and a’ symbolic ‘expression. —W.J.K. 


George Herriman 

899. Blackbeard, Bill. From a Corner Table at Rough-House’s, RQ, 4:4, Mar. 1971, 
279-285 (rev.-art., George Herriman’s Krazy Kat, eds. Barbara Gelman, Woody Gel- 
man, et al., Madison Square Press, Grosset & Dunlap, 1969). Two collections of the 
work of Herriman, creator of one of the most poetic of the early comic strips, “Krazy 
Kat,” have been published since his death. The first suffered from wartime printing 
restrictions; the second is also a great disappointment: It fails to give complete episodes, 

fails to show the initial appearance of each new character, neglects to give the printing 
date of each strip, and wastes space that should have been given to additional strips.. 
Serious students of the comic strip as a phenomenon of American culture cannot arrive 


at a full appreciation of Herriman’s imaginative power from this latest selection of 
his work. =S A.W. 


i Jerzy Kosinski i. 
900. Aldridge, John W. The Fabrication of a Culture Hero, SatR, 54:17, Apr. 24, 
1971, 25-27 (rev.-art., Jerzy Kosinski, Being There, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1971). 
American novelists from Hawthorne and Melville on have suffered from'a kind of 
“grass-roots anti-inteilectualism” which Kosinski has managed to avoid. Instead, he 
couples ideas and feelings in The Painted Bird (1966), a fantastic-realistic novel about 
wartime; in Steps (1968), a New-Wave fragments-of-consciousness journey through the 
world; and in Being There, a parable of what would happen if social conditions as they 
now exist were taken to their logical conclusions. What is perhaps most significant about 
Being There is that Kosinski has managed to create a tension between myth and reality. 
The reader realizes that the story is not a description of reality, but at the same time 
there is a quality which suggests that a Apparent parable is not as mythic as it may 
seem. —M.D.R. 


Julius Lester, - ; J 
901. Meras, Phyllis. An Interview with. Julius Lester, Nation, 210:24, June 22, 1970, 
762-763. Lester believes poetry to be. the major form of recent black writing. Poetry 
can communicate readily, not requiring of the reader the special training demanded by 
modern prose fiction. Though black writing is on ‘the rise, black writers encounter 
some problems in finding publishers. At this time, a black writer’s market value is. 
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judged by his militancy. There should be an increase in black autobiography and black 
history. Of black writing in other nations, that of French-speaking Africans is of par- 
ticular interest to black Americans. White writers should not try to write from a black 
viewpoint, and black writers do not now have to pretend to be white. Writing for 
children is an important way to bring awareness to children who are much more ready 
for it than were yesterday’s children. To avoid a militant black revolution, America 
must carry out a thorough revolution in society. —T.0O.M. 


Vachel Lindsay 


902. Rainey, Peter Michael. Wachel Lindsay and THE VILLAGE MAGAZINE, 
DCLB, 8:1, Nov. 1967, 22-29. The Dartmouth College Library has purchased six 
original drawings and four calligraphic texts of poems, ali done for The Village Mag- 
azine, which Lindsay produced in 1910. The magazine consisted entirely of Lindsay's 
works. Its editorial policy was to encouraze the beautification of America, but only 
one issue was published. [Three of the drawings and one poem are reproduced within 
the article.] —J.KK. 


Norman Mailer 
Cf.: Item 837. 


Mary McCarthy 
903. Aldridge, John W. Egalitarian Snobs, SatR, 54:19, May 8, 1971, 21-24 (rev.-art., 
Mary McCarthy, Birds of America, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1971). McCarthy’s 
two novels are less remarkable for what tkey accomplish than for what they do not 
accomplish, and could. The Group and the more recent Birds of America reveal the 
same weaknesses—lack of development of important themes, concern with external 
appearance, and distance between a polished style and a rough attempt at content. 
Though McCarthy tells the story of an American boy’s “intellectual coming-of-age” 
with a good deal more humor, gentleness, anc relaxation than she displays in The Group, 
Birds of America still fails to confront vital issues. The book remains a merely surface 
discussion of an extremely difficult and controversial issue—the erosion of modern 
society by technology and mass phenomena, Again, as in The Group, McCarthy turns 
to listing—~especially of various foods and the difficulty of obtaining them—<instead of 
eXamining major ideas. —M.D.R. 


Anais Nin 
904. Schneider, Duane. The Art of Anais Nin, SoR, 6:2, Apr. 1970, 506-514 (rev.- 
art.). Typical of Nin’s novels is the effort to achieve unity through specific devices. 
She uses the same devices, more successfully, in her diaries. Her Diary symbolizes a 
quest for complete self-introspection and understanding. ——H.B. 


Julia Peterkin 
905. Coker, Elizabeth Boatwright. An Appreciation of Julia Peterkin and THE COL- 
LECTED SHORT STORIES OF JULIA PETERKIN, SCarR, 3:2, June 1971, 3-7 
(rev.-art., U. of South Carolina, 1970). Peterkin was an original writer who pioneered 
in creating true, non-stereotyped pictures of Southern country Negroes. With the 
publication, in 1924, of Green Thursday, sh2 received widespread critical recognition, 
including praise from Negro critics. A genuine folk-writer, she wrote about a world 
she knew with dramatic tension and effect. —A.E.W. 
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Ezra Pound 


906. Hutchins, Patricia. Ezra Pound’s “Approach to Paris,” SoR, 6:2, Apr. 1970, 
340-355. By the beginning of 1913 Pound’s and his Imagist friends’ writing had 
become part of a general European movement toward forms of expression which then 
seemed entirely new. The end of the first decade had already seen the emergence of 
additional phases of awareness in the visual arts, literature, and psychology. Unpub- 
lished letters relating to Rémy de Gourmont and other new material, recently discovered, 
reveal Pound’s growing interest in French writers. —H.B. 


John Quinn 
907. Core, George. A Mortal Teasing after Immortal Spoils, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 816- 
823 (rev.-art., B. L. Reid, The Man from New York: John Quinn and His Friends, 
Oxford U., 1968). The emergence of Quinn’s character is the book’s most arresting 
aspect. Reid brings his subject to life through objective means; yet, unlike Carlos 
Baker, he has not felt constrained to record every known fact or to avoid personal 
judgment. While he underrates Quinn’s legal ability, he does keep the proper focus— 
on Quinn as a patron of the arts. Reid’s great accomplishment is maintaining the 
continuity of Quinn’s life while simultaneously presenting episodes in full and con- 
vincing detail. . —H.B. 


John Crowe Ransom 


908. Brown, Ashley. Landscape into Art: Henry James and John Crowe Ransom, 
SR, 79:2, Sp. 1971, 206-212. The source for Ransom’s Old Mansion (1924) is James’s 
The American Scene (1907). A comparison of the two works reveals that Ransom 
shifted the perspective from “the pictorial to the historical,” and created a “ ‘private’ ” 
poem, an “interior drama” instead of his “usual satire of circumstance.” —L.K.U. 


John Steinbeck 


909. Shaw, Peter. Steinbeck: The Shape of a Career, SatR, 52:6, Feb. 8, 1969, 10-14, 
50. Though his contemporaries complained that he lacked the consistency and pat- 
tern of the great, Steinbeck’s writing, viewed as a body of work, reveals greatness. The 
single large theme that informs his work is the relationship of man to his environment. 
The reaction of the critics to any given novel has been, however, apparently in direct 
proportion to what they thought he should be writing at that time. For example The 
Sea of Cortez (1940) was attacked because in it Steinbeck scientifically studies man as 
he fits into the group, rather than continuing with the social commitments of the 30 8. 

—M.D.R. 


Wallace ‘Slavens 


910. MacCaffrey, Isabel G. The Other Side of Silence: CREDENCES OF SUMMER 
as an Example, MLQ, 30:3, Sept. 1969, 417-438. The major idea of this poem is 
stated in another poem by Stevens: “Real and unreal are two in one.” Here a familiar 
idea is demonstrated as the poem works through substance and form toward the poet’s 
attitude. A close analysis shows that the poem resembles a philosophic.work because 
it examines premises but that it differs from such a work because it treats exactly what 
philosophy cannot treat: “that of which we cannot speak.” —M.S. 


911. Lucas, John. Wallace Stevens in Connecticut to Leonard van Geyzel in Ceylon, 
DCLB, 7: 2 Apr. 1967, 38-43. Stevens began writing van Geyzel on Sept. 14, 1937; 
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the correspondence covers 17 years, and there are 17 letters from Stevens to van 
Geyzel in the Baker Memorial Library collection of Dartmouth College. The best of 
the letters contain Stevens’s ideas on poetry in general, his opinions of particular poets 
(he thought Delmore Schwartz “perhaps ໄດດ keen”), and a discussion of The Emperor 
of Ice Cream, which Stevens once designated as his favorite poem. [The article con- 
tains excerpts from the various letters.] . —J.K.K. 


912. Quinn, Sister M. Bernetta. A Few Steps Towards Reassessing Wallace Stevens, 
DCLB, 6:3 Apr. 1966, 73-78. Despite several book-length studies of Stevens, many 
mistaken notions concerning the poet still exist. For instance, Stevens was hardly the 
dandy and aesthete that many believe he was. It is necessary to see the whole man: 
Stevens as a highly accomplished aesthetician on the one hand, and as a warm, human 
personality on the other. —J.KUK. 


Cf.: Item 894. 


Edward Stratemeyer 
913, Prager, Arthur. Edward Stratemeyer and His Book Machine, SatR, 54: 28, July 
10, 1971, 15-17, 52-53. The most popular children’s books of the turn-of-the-century 
and the early 1900’s were nearly all Stratemeyer’s work. In 1886 he wrote the first of 
his dime-novel type stories, on whose rags-to-riches formula he made appropriate 
variations as times changed. Until his death in 1930 he parlayed the success theme into 
800 million books and profit for himself and his publishers. His stories ranged from 
The Racer Boys to The Bobbsey Twins, and although for a time challenged by Frank 
Mathiews’s Boy Scout Series, Stratemeyer’s ability to adapt his stock-pot formula to 
increasing technology and realism made him an incomparable contributor to. juvenile 
literature. —M.D.R. 


Kurt Vonrnegut, Jr. 
914, DeMott, Benjamin. Vonnegut’s Otherworldly Laughter, SatR, 54:18, May 1, 
1971, 29-32, 38. Vonnegut does two things which place him securely in the youth-cult 
bag. He is able to transcend this world by snagging the imagination with Titans and 
Tralfamagorians. At the same time he retains some conventionalities—bits of plot, 
science-fiction paraphernalia—and even treasures such earthy, specific things as 
characters constructed from people he really knew. He voices the dogmas, prejudices 
and preconceptions of the current youth-cult in a clearcut, almost incisive way, 
thereby offering satiric comment on all the elders’ opposing arguments, ideas and 
ideals. Yet he is neither heavy-handed nor apparently even serious. Comedy is his 
tool and with juxtaposition and counterpoint and apparent incoherences and incon- 
sistencies, he is able to subvert the meanness and uncertainty of a cynical generation 
into a kind of laughter which if it does not heal, at least counterbalances others’ 
orgies of hate and despair. —M.D.R. 


George Wasson 
915, Hatch, Francis W. From “Leg of Mutton” to “Brigantine,” - ANeptune, 22:3, 
July 1962, 184-186. Though Wasson is best known as a writer in the New England 
idiom, he first attempted painting, providing a female friend with 18 sketches which 
would enable her to identify the types of craft which she might see on a cruise. [AN 
18 sketches and an illustration are included.) : —B.J.M. 
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Eudora Welty 


916. Masserand, Anne M. Eudora Welty’s Travellers: The Journey Theme in Her 
Short Stories, SoLiJ, 3:2, Sp. 1971, 39-48. In The Key one may find an aspect of what 
is perhaps Welty’s essential theme, symbolized in the contradictory attractions of the 
home and the journey: the problem of self and of others, of commitment and non- 
commitment. There should be a balance between the two, but Welty seems to want to 
stress the necessity of both, and particularly that of separateness, of which the dedica- 
tion to travel seems to be one side. —W.J.K. 


Glenway Wescott. 


917. Stegner, Wallace. Re-discovery: Wescotts GOODBYE WISCONSIN, SoR, 6:3, 
July 1970, 674-681. Written at the end of his personal preoccupation with “revolt 
from the village” literature, Wescott’s book came too late for the fame accorded inno- 
vators of the fashion, but it is a book that deserves to be preserved. The stories are 
objective and restrained, Wescott having clearly tried to curb his idiosyncratic voice 
and to resist the intrusion of his own personality and feelings. When he said goodbye 
to Wisconsin, he was headed toward a style of writing dangerously close to the effete. 
Fortunately Wisconsin is still present in these stories, which merit a high place in “the 
record of imperfections which is our literature.” —H.B. 


Nathanael West 


918. Cramer, Carter M. The World of Nathanael West: A Critical Interpretation, 
ESRS, 19:4, June 1971, 5-71. Critics might have interpreted West's writings more 
correctly if they had been guided by Northrop Frye’s classification of fiction (Anatomy 
of Criticism, Princeton U., 1951), which gives four forms: novel, romance, confession, 
and anatomy or satire. The assumption that The Dream Life of Balso Snell is a novel 
rather than a satire has led to confusion about the theme and failure to perceive the 
technique. A Cool Million, “perhaps the most successful political satire in American 
literature,” seems merely “a bag of tricks” to Victor Comerchero (Nathanael West: 
The Ironic Prophet, Syracuse U., 1964), who considers it a novel. Miss Lonelyhearts, 
although possessing characterization which follows the conventions of the novel, is 
more nearly a romance with elements of the confession and the satire. The Day of 
the Locust combines the elements of the romance and the anatomy with those of the 
novel and uses allusion and symbol to create a “masterpiece in the demonic mode.” 


[A bibliography is appended.] —C.M.LR. 
William Carlos Williams 
Cf.: Item 889. ; 
Yvor Winters 
Cf.: Item 681. 
Richard Wright 


919. Jackson, Biyden. Richard Wright in a Moment of Truth, SoLiJ, 3:2, Sp. 1971, 
3-17. Although in Richard Wright (Putnam, 1968) Constance Webb states that Big 
Boy Leaves Home is one of the short stories in which Wright set himself the conscious 
problem of explicating the quality of will the Negro must possess to live and die in a 
country which denies him his humanity, it is not a quality of the Negro will which the 
story explicates. It is, rather, the psychology and the anthropology, of American 
racism. —W.J_K. 
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Thomas Wolfe 


920. Schmid, Hans. A Note on Thomas Wolfe’s Oktoberfest-Letter, HarvLB, 18:4, 
Oct. 1970, 367-370. Wolfe described his fist fight with three Germans in Munich during 
Oktoberfest in 1928 in a letter to Aline Bernstein. It might.well have been a source 
for George Webber’s fight i in The Web and the Rock, but Wolfe resisted the temptation 
to use his personal experience alone as a basis for Webber’s. evaluation of the fight. 

: ! —R.L.K. 


Drama 


921. Oliver, William I. The Censor in the Ivy, DramR, 15:1, Fall 1970, 31-55. Cen- 
sorship of university theater today poses a serious threat, especially on state-supported 
campuses where a conservative administrative body has scant sympathy for the radical 
theater characteristic of our time. The publicity given to several California and Kansas 
censorship cases during the past few years makes it clear that the principle involved 
is not one of artistic integrity but of political expediency. [Several censored plays are 
minutely analyzed in the article.] —S.A.W. 


Cf.: Item 793. 


Fiction 
922. Kazin, Alfred. Fiction as a Social Gathering, SatR, 54:27, July 3, 1971, 19-22 
(rev.-art.). Present-day first novelists have ignored movements toward experimentation 
_in form and/or style and are concentrating on fictionalizing, sometimes thinly, personal 
experience—“real life today.” In general, these novels are loosely organized, subjective, 
facilely sexual—qualities which even more clearly delineate now-consciousness. In 
a sense, because of their personal nature, such works cross and recross the line between 
fiction and non-fiction, and the personal experience orientation reveals their authors’ 
individual obsessions. The novels are less statements about life with characters and 
plot than means by which their authors purge themselves of personal concerns and 
liberate themselves from the consequences of specific chains of events. Indeed, two 
main themes of modern first-novelists are the man-woman relationship and the sense 
of pervasive evil, both reflective of personal, interior orientation. —M.D.R. 


923. Moskowitz, Sam. The Gernsback “Magazines” No One Knows, RQ, 4:4, Mar. 
1971, 272-274. During the 30’s Gernsback, publisher of pulp magazines, printed a 
number of dummies in order to register titles with the U.S. Patent Office. In spite of 
their straightforward titles, these were really science-fiction magazines. Pirate Stories, 
for instance, promised tales of air piracy in a future space age. Very rare today, the 
Gernsback dummy issues offer a rich field to collectors of early science fiction. —S.A.W. 


924, Sonnichsen, C. L. Tombstone in Fiction, JAriH, 9:2, Sum. 1968, 58-76. What 
influence did the Wyatt Earp legend have on novels written about Tombstone, Arizona? 
Four novelists—W. R. Burnett, Will Henry, Leslie Scott, and Robert Kreps—stick 
closely by the legend, portraying Earp as a good and heroic man. Jack O’Connor, in 
Boom Town (1938), takes a realistic look at mining-camp life, giving Earp only 12 
lines. Clarence Kelland, a commercial writer, has created a reasonable novel about 
Tombstone (Tombstone, 1953), but his characters speak “pure Vermontese,” Warlock 
(1958), by Oakley Hall, is an uneasy mixture of the heroic with a bitter and disillusioned 
attitude towards mankind. In John Slaughter’s Way (1963) James Wyckoff chooses a 
new hero, leaving the Earps out of Tombstone. —B.J.M. 
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Poetry 
925. Berry, Wendell. A Secular Pilgrimage, HudR, 23:3, Aut. 1970, 401-424. Man’s 
desire for individual salvation or for personal enrichment -has divided him from the 
world, and he has consequently devalued and despoiled the earth. The only solution to 
the vast ecological crisis thus produced is a return to reverence for nature poetry. 
Contemporary American nature poetry—the work of such writers: as Gary Snyder, 
Denise Levertov, and A. R. Ammons—-is a secular pilgrimage, a quest for immanence 
of mystery or divinity in the physical presence of the natural world. These poets are 
in the main stream of the nature poetry tradition of Marvell, Wordsworth, Hopkins, 
Whitman, Frost, and others, but their work is also influenced by Oriental poetry and 
the prose of Thoreau. —B.A.P. 


926. Hughes, John W. Humanism and the Orphic Voice, SatR, 54:21, May 22, 1971, 
31-33 (rev.-art.). The “Orphic Voice” is that poetic vision of unity which reason can 
neither frame nor comprehend. It is a sight of the interconnection of existence, for 
which the vehicle is the microcosm of the poem. John Ciardi’s Lives of X (Rutgers U., 
1971) frees the mind to hear this “orphic voice,” breaking the bonds of Cartesian 
subject-object confinements by seeing existence as continuing encounter, rather than as 
a series of moments frozen in time. Ciardi’s vision is a humanistic one, too, since it 
destroys the fragmenting brutality of modern life by merging awareness and imagery. 
Also distinguished by this humanistic point of view is Hugh MacDiarmid’s A Drank 
Man Looks at the Thistle (Blackwood, 1926). In the drunk’s struggle with the thistle 
there comes about a yoking of earth and heaven—of opposites—in which the thistle 
develops in response to man’s needs. Somewhat different from Ciardi’s and Mac- 
Diarmid’s humanism is James Wright’s Collected Poems (Wesleyan U., 1971), in which 
the dialectic of man’s struggle against nature is only partially resolved in a sort of 
primitivism which is too easily worked out through image patterns rather than content. 
Opposing the humanistic view is Arthur B. Coffin’s Robinson Jeffers: Poet of Inhuman- 
ism (U. of Wisconsin, 1971), which enthusiastically reinforces Jeffers’s own polarities: 
man out of the world and hence free and set over against the world. Alienation, 
together with a sense of the self and its growth, are the themes of Beth Bentley’s Phone 
Calls from the Dead (Ohio U., 1970). This alienation is ultimately transformed by 
human relationship, and a unification of self and world is once again possible. 
—M.D.R, 


927. Tipton, James. The Old Skins, Works, 2:3, Sum. 1970, 120-122 (rev.-art.). The 
new poetry by Greg Kuzma (Sitting Around), Russell Banks (Waiting to Freeze), Dave 
Kelly (All Here Together), and William Matthews (Broken Syllables) [All pub. by 
Lillabulero Press, 1969] indicates our contemporary exhaustion and the erosion of 
the power of language. Kuzma tries, without energy, to escape his house. Banks and 
Kelly remain in the house. Only Matthews goes beyond an attempt to define the present 
position. He tries to relate both the inside and the outside—to make relationships 
between self, language, and the world. —B.J.M. 


Cf.: Item 858. 


General : 
928. Simpson, Lewis P. The Chosen People, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, xvii-xxiii (rev.-art., 
Studs Terkel, Hard Times: An Oral History of the Great Depression, Pantheon Books, 
1970; Guy Owen, Journey for Joedel, Crown Publishers, 1970; Eudora Welty, Losing 
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Battles, Random House, 1970). During the 30’s Americans, as emerges clearly in 
Terkel’s book, accepted the- industrial-techrological. way as their mode of life and their 
way of representing their national community in history. Guy Owen and Eudora Welty 
bring the grace of literary perception to the last phase of the traditional drama of 
Agrarian vs. Industrial life. They show the finality of the dream of a redemptive com- 
munity of American country people. Owen affirms the moral value of the pastoral 
myth. Welty brings us to contemplating the universal need of the human being to 
survive. —H.B. 


929, Tingley, Donald F. The “Robin’s Egg Renaissance”: -Chicago and the Arts, 
1910-1920, JISHS, 63:1, Sp. 1970, 35-54. Besides The Dial three other Chicago 
literary magazines became the focus of the arts in the Midwest between 1910 and 1920. 
These were the Friday Literary Review, which Floyd Dell was closely associated with; 
Harriet Munroe’s Poetry; and the Litfle Review, founded by Margaret Anderson. Dell 
married Margery Curry, who also had literary ambitions. Characteristically they did 
not live together: their separate apartments indicated the freedom they demanded for 
themselves, Young, they brought into their writing considerable sex, which simply 
had not been mentioned in the era that preceded them.. These people and their proteges 


were undergoing a kind of sexual revolution. (Illustrated) —E.J.C. 
Cf.: Item 777. ຕ | 
ນຸກ. GENERAL 

Periodicals 


930. Hunt, Todd. A Naan Publisher’s Lot is Not a Happy One, JRUL, 34:1, Dec. 
1970, 17-22. [The trials of American magazine publishing from the 18th century to 
the present: are documented here by excerpts from Niles’ Weekly Register (a facsimile 
of one page is included), Harpers: New Monthly Magazine, Mencken’s American 
Mercury, Scanlan’s and others. Prodding subscribers to pay, tracing magazines lost in 
the mail, instructing readers how to remove the wrappers, and rejecting unwanted 
material are a few of the matters which evoked these. plaintive passages.]} —C.M.R. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LAN GUAGES 
AFRICA 


Wole Soyinka 
Amos Tutuola 


931. King, Bruce. Two Nigerian Writers: Tutuola and Soyinka, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 
843-848 (rev.-art., Amos Tutuola, Ajaiyi and His Inherited Poverty, Faber and Faber, 
1967; Wole Soyinka, Kongi's Harvest, Oxiord U., 1967, Idanre and Other Poems, 
Methuen and Co., 1967). Tutuola’s uneven, sometimes brilliant, book is not a novel 
in the European sense and somewhat resembles Pilgrim’s Progress. Although the story 
is a criticism of tribal culture, Tutuola’s achievement lies more in the elaboration of 
traditional myths and legends than in his Christian didacticism. Though Soyinka’s 
writing reveals a continuity of concerns and concepts, he has no fixed style or form 
in which to present his feelings, a deficiency evident in Kongi’s Harvest. His percep- 
tion of the transcendental can be seen throughout his new collection of poems. He has 
solved the African writer’s problem of finding a style. capable of ມ reproducing 
the effects of African languages in his plays, but not in his poetry. --41.3. 
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AUSTRALIA 
; l “Joseph Furphy , 

932, Mares, F. H. SUCH IS LIFE, AusQ, 34:3, Sept. 1962, 62-71. Furphy’s rambling 
novel was recognized as a major Australian work only after the author’s death.: It is 
cynical, ironic, democratic, and anti-romantic, and in it characters, themes, and events 
undergo radical changes. The structure reflects the complexity of values, ranging from 
partial plots to fully resolved and connected groups of yarns. There is a subliminal 
prediction of disaster by means of aed allusion, yet ເ reveals the intima- 
tion of an unspoken order. —L.M.L. 


Alan Marshal 
933. Heseltine, H. P. Alan Marshal—A Man With His Eyes Open, AusQ, 34:4, Dec. 
1962, 64-73. In I Can Jump Puddles (1955), the first volume of Marshal’s auto- 
biography, he demonstrates an intense national awareness and a natural piety for the 
earth. As in some of his previous works, the unity is sometimes interrupted by blatant 
propaganda and social protest. He has been accused of a sentimental worship of the 
ordinary man, but those charges are diminished by the scrupulous accuracy of his 
reporting. This Is Grass, also autobiographical and roughly sequential, chronicling his 
emergence from childhood, includes all his previous themes and contains his best gallery 
of characters. Marshal’s prose is optimistic.and frankly didactic. For him, literature’s 
function is to translate experience into a form that eliminates ignorance but preserves 
innocence.  . LML. 


CANADA 

Archibald Lampman 
934, Davies, Barrie. Lampman: Radical Poet of Nature, EngQ, 4:1, Sp. 1971, 33-43. 
Although Lampman is usually termed a poet of nature, he is very much a poet of the 
city. From Liberty to The City of Machinery, Lampman’s work presents the evils of 
urban civilization through the image of the city and the familiar fable of the blighted 
city and fallen man. -J J.M. 


Fiction 
935. New, William H. In Defence of Private Worlds: An Approach. to Irony in Can- 
adian Fiction, JCL, No. 10, Dec. 1970, 132-144. A comprehensive survey of Canadian 
fiction reveals a common theme: that only by adjusting to an intensely private world, 
a world which yields in some degree to creative modifications, do characters become a 
part of the Canadian social fabric, and, by-extension, of the human community. —M.T. 
936. Livesay, Dorothy. The Native People in Our Canadian Literature, EngQ, 4:1, Sp. 
1971, 21-32. The Indians have given Canadian literature a theme. An examination of 
Canadian writers from Frances Brooke to George Bowermg points up.a consistent 


tradition of writing on Indian culture in Canada and the gradual development of a bridge 
of language between the Indian and Canadian cultures. ——J.J.M. 


937. Turner, Arlin. Literary History and National Identity: The Example of Canada, 
SoR, 6:2, Apr. 1970, 520-528 (rev.-art., Literary History of Canada: Canadian Litera- 
ture in English, ed. Carl F. Klinck, et al., U. of Toronto, 1965). A contribution toward 
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an intellectual history of Canada, this first extended history of Canadian literature pre- 
pares the way for studies to follow. Canadian literature is viewed in its relationship to 
other literatures, and there is an attempt ໄດ define Canadianism. ——-H.B. 


COMMONWEALTH 


General 


938. Annual Bibliography of Commonwealth Literature 1969, JCL, No. 10, Dec. 1970, 
1-131. [This item contains the following bibliographies: Arthur Ravenscroft, Africa: 
General, 2-12; Austin S. Bukenya, East and Central Africa, 13-20; Arthur Ravenscroft, 
Southern Africa, 20-23; Margaret Amosv, West Africa, 24-33; L. T. Hergenhan, 
Australia, 34-51; William H. New, Canada, 51-79; Yasmine Gooneratne, Ceylon, 80-84; 
C. N. Srinath, India, 84-96; Ooi Boo. Eng, Malaysia and Singapore, 96-102; MacD. P. 
Jackson, New Zealand, 102-109; Syed Ali Ashraf, Pakistan, 109-114; Kenneth Ram- 
chand, West Indies, 115-122; and Tim Couzens, Appendix: South Africa, 123-131. 
Each bibliography is introduced with an essay by the compiler. The following categories 
are included: bibliographies (including research aids), drama, fiction, poetry, anthol- 
ogies, non-fiction, translations, criticism, and journals.] —M.T. 


INDIA 


General 
939. Sharpe, Patricia L. The Challenge to the Indian Writer Today, Quest, No. 59, 
Oct.-Dec. 1968, 31-39. The Indian writer today is up against an Academy that tends 
to judge in terms of style and a Public that responds in terms of content. Both 
Academy and Public insist that the writer edjust to established conventions, making it 
difficult for the writer with original and proZound vision. Indian writers must get away 
from the national obsession with “image” and accept the responsibility for fashioning 
their own idiom based on language as it is actually used. To accept this responsibility 
for form is the solution to the long-standing problem of content. ——R.A.R. 


IRELAND 


Brendan Behan 
940. McMahon, Sean. Review of Ulick O’Connor’s BRENDAN BEHAN, Eire, 6:2, 
Sum. 1971, 180-182. This first formal biography (Prentice Hall, 1971) of Behan is 
well-organized and researched, thorough, and professionally written. The author is 
detached, however, and “Behan the man has eluded his first biographer.” —M.T. 


Patrick Boyle 
941, Matthews, Jack. An Interview with Patrick Boyle, MalR, No. 16, Oct. 1970, 
85-90. Boyle writes by continually revising each page until it is correct before going 
on to the next. Irish writers are lucky because the speech patterns of the people have 
a “poetical ring” and because of the mythic quality of the people and Ireland’s history. 
Answering the question whether his works have a “moral purpose,” Boyle answers that 
he likes to “sting” the reader’s conscience. —J.M. 


Lady Augusta Gregory 
942. Saddlemyer, Ann (ed.). THE SHOELACE, MalR, No. 16, Oct. 1970, 20-30. [This 
short, humorous play written by Lady Gregory in 1929 is here published for the first 
time; the text will appear later in the Coole Edition of her works.] —J.M. 
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James Joyce 


943. ຕ Theodore. Bloom, the Father, SR, 79:2, Sp. 1971, 236-255. If we can 
determine the “expressive function” of “the artistic means” Joyce adopted in Ulysses, 
we should be able to perceive “the sense the book attempts to make of its other con- 
tents.” The major technique is the “Greek parallel.” Bloom and Ulysses are alike 
in that their respective destinies and characters are “the spiritual epitome” of their 
people. If we consider the ways in which Bloom and Ulysses are unlike, we find that 
“Bloom is all those spiritual calamities which Odysseus triumphs over im attaining 
again his home.” Thus, the “compendium of mass irrelevance” seen in this context 
reveals the littleness of our conception of life’s possibilities. .  . —L.K.U. 


944, Hart, Clive. James Joyce’s Sentimentality, PQ, 46:4, Oct. 1967, 516-526. Joyce’s 
works exhibit the type of sentimentality that modern critics often assume to- be 
“inherently immature and debilitating.” Joyce is, in addition, a poor critic whose poetry 
is “almost uniformly of a mediocre undergraduate standard.” When he blends this 
naiveté and sentimentality with “clear-sighted observation,” however, he achieves an 
“ideal balance” that eludes many of his contemporaries. The fact that so many critics 
ignore this side of J oyce has led to a great deal of sentimental appreciation of Joyce’s 
abilities. — : —B.A. 


Thomas Kinsella 


945. Redshaw, Thomas Dillon. The Wormwood Revisions, Eire, 6:2, Sum. 1971, 111- 
156. An analysis of Kinsella’s revisions of his poetry [see Michael G. Freyer’s The 
Books of Thomas Kinsella: A Checklist, DM, 5:2, Sum. 1966, 79-81] indicates that he 
shifted his modes from portraiture, to confessional, to self-contemplation, and that his 
style in his late poems is concise, ດ. incisive,” vigorous but decorous, and clear. 

—M.T. 


Brian Moore 
946. Cronin, John. Review of Brian Moore’s FERGUS, Eire, 6:2, Sum. 1971, 179- 
180. This work (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1970) is a short, enjoyable, and clever 
novel in which the hero, bothered by the question of the after-life, is visited by a 
“gang of ghosts from his past.” The characters are stock for Moore, and he is more 
successful with his hero than with his extras. — —M.T. 


Flann O'Brien (Brian O'Nolan) 
947. apRoberts, Ruth. AT SWIM-TWO-BIRDS and the Novel as Self-Evident Sham, 
Eire, 6:2, Sum. 1971, 76-97. A detailed analysis of this work (1939, reissued 1951 and 
1966) reveals it is a novel about novels. In both theory and practice, O’Brien opposes 
dogmatic pride; and his work suggests that respect for individual differences and 
identities must be the overriding factor in the novel. This respect extends to the narra- 
tor, to the characters i 10 the novel, and to the reader. His work is a “new achievement 
in honesty.” —M.T. 


Sean O'Casey 
948. Coakley, James, and Marvin Felheim. Thalia in Dublin: Some Suggestions About 
the Relationships Between O’Casey and Classical Comedy, CDr, 4:4, Win. 1970-71, 
265-271. O’Casey develops Juno and the Paycock along the lines of classical comedy. 
The use of a mock-heroic title, the parallels between Dublin and Rome, and the refer- 
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ences directed to an urban audience familiar with war all suggest Plautus’s comedy 
and, more remotely, Terence’s. The references to birds, the juxtaposition of various 
scenes, and the mixture of music and darce recall Aristophanic comedy. Above all, 
the characterization in Juno is similar to the use of stock characters in Roman comedy: 
Juno resembles the matrona; Mary Boyle, Charles Bentham, and Jerry Devine resemble 
the virgo and adulscens; Captain Boyle resembles both the senex and the miles gloriosus; 
Joxer resembles the parasite; and Johnny Bcyle resembles the leno. —T.R.O. 


949. Benstock, Bernard. The Mother-Madonna-Matriarch in Sean O’Casey, SoR, 6:3, 
July 1970, 603-623. Because O’Casey’s major triumphs are with the character of the 
mother—Juno Boyle, the two biographical mothers, and Bessie Burgess—and dominate 
so much of his canvas, readers have been inclined to generalize on O’Casey’s excessive 
tendency to lionize the maternal instinct. But not all of his older women are gentle 
creatures, nor are all of his mothers active end positive. Contrasting with his venerated 
women is a collection of lesser figures, women torn between clinging to the best that 
is in life and a destructive pettiness and self-interest that is their spiritual death. —-H.B. 


950. Rollins, Ronald. Unpublished Letters of Sean O’Casey, Eire, 6:2, Sum. 1971, 43- 
47, [Two of O’Casey’s letters are presented. He writes of influences upon his work, 
of his development as a playwright, and of his response to comment on his work.] 

—M.T. 


Francis Stuart 


951. O’Brien, H. J. St. Catherine of Siena in Ireland, Eire, 6:2, Sum. 1971, 98-110. 
In the novel Pigeon Irish (London, 1932) the central conflict is the struggle between 
those who uphold spiritual values and those who uphold materialistic ones. Clashes in 
European battlefields, in Ireland, between characters, and within characters are unified 
by this central issue. All parts of the novel (plot, sub-plot, action, dialogue, metaphor, 
and symbol) support the theme of the “spiritual love of God expressed through the 
mystical acceptance of suffering in the materialistic world.” —M.T. 


John Millington Synge 
952, Nagarkar, Kiran. Synge, Quest, No. £6, Win. 1968, 46-48. Synge’s artistry lies 
in his enchanting use of language, in a style that is the realization of Wordsworth’s 
theory of poetic diction. Apart from language, his most notable contribution is his 
humorous apprehension of life. Synge’s use of rustics as well-rounded characters in 
his later plays demonstrates his realization that the pastoral tradition is always in danger 
of becoming artificial. —R.A.R. 


William Butler Yeats 


953. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. Yeats’s Use of AXEL, CDr, 4:4, Win. 1970-71, 253-264. 
In spite of similarities in symbolism, themes, and liturgical style, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam’s 
story and The Countess Cathleen are antithetical in view. Furthermore, Yeats’s three 
prose pieces, Rosa Alchemica, The Tables of the Law, and The Adoration of the Magi 
refute the “hermetic practices and fallaciousty reasoned self-denial that ensnare Axél.” 
Yeats suggests that the only “sacrifice of life’ which is valid is one that saves other 
lives, whereas Villiers suggests that a valid “death” may merely preserve “illusion and 
self-esteem.” In short, Yeats gained much insight from Villiers but transcended the 
French writer’s vision. —T.R.O. 
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954. Rosenberg, Bruce A. Irish Folklore and THE SONG OF WANDERING AEN- 
GUS, PQ, 46:4, Oct. 1967, 527-535. Yeats’s interest in Irish folklore and history yields 
several clues to the interpretation of this work; the sources of many elements in the 
poem can be traced to Irish legends. From such origins, we find that the poem prob- 
ably is a lyric description of “a search for poetic inspiration, or perhaps the ‘secret’ 
of poetry, but also for some ineffable beauty.” , ——B.A. 


955. Unger, Leonard. Yeats and HAMLET, SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 698-709. Shake- 
speare’s play appears to be the source of Yeats’s poem That the Night Come about 
Maud Gonne. A relationship between the two works may be claimed because the echo- 
ing of Ham. is complex and abundant. A passion for death characterizes the main 
figures in both works. Yeats’s unconscious memory brought details from the play to 
his poem. A story in A Vision also shows a distorted “Hamletesque” oedipalism in a 
peculiarly close relationship with the female component. —H.B. 


956. Fullwood, Daphne. The Influence on W. B. Yeats of Some French Poets, SoR, 
6:2, Apr. 1970, 356-379. Mallarmé, Verlaine, and’ Claudel may have given Yeats the 
solidarity of shared belief, or may have helped him to a clarification of what he already 
instinctively apprehended. Their preoccupation with the supernatural drew Yeats to 
them. Mallarmé’s Hérodiade is reflected in Yeats’s verse, as is Verlaine’s practice of 
using autobiographical incidents as themes. Yeats’s comments on Verlaine and Rim- 
baud mark his evolving conception of the poet as a pattern-maker for society. Claudel, 
Péguy, and Jammes in 1919 seemed to him desirable pattern-makers for Irish writers 
in the aftermath of the Troubles. -—H.B. 


957. Schuler, Robert M. W. B. Yeats: Artist or Alchemist? RES, 22:85, Feb, 1971, 
37-53. Yeats’s understanding of alchemy is shown in three of his short stories—Rosa 
Alchemica, The Tables of the Law, and The Adoration of the Magi. He alsə exploited 
alchemical symbols in his poetry. What most attracted him about alchemy was its 
dual nature, its encompassing of both material and spiritual functions. —L.B.H. 


958. Torchiana, Donald T. Three Books on Yeats, PQ, 46:4, Oct. 1967, 536-556 (rev.- 
art., Curtis B. Bradford, Yeats at Work, Southern Ilinois U., 1965; S. B. Bushrui, 
Yeats’s Verse Plays: The Revisions 1900-1910, Clarendon, 1965; Alex Zwerdling, 
Yeats and the Heroic Ideal, New York U., 1965).: These three works reflect the trend 
toward impressionistic and superficial specialization in Yeats scholarship. “Zwerdling’s 
book “should not have been published,” because he knows “little about Yeats and 
almost nothing about the Ireland of his time.” Bradford’s is an extremely valuable work 
of scholarship, but it relies too much on the judgment of other critics, is unimaginative 
in its interpretation of Yeats’s poetry, and contains too many gratuitous insults. Bush- 
rui’s basic thesis is shaky and serves as a disguise for a recapitulation of known facts. 
None of these works exhibits both a clear understanding of Yeats’s aims and a thor- 
ough knowledge of his whole life. —B.A. 


Cf.: Item 843. 
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Abstracts of. English ‘Studies was founded in 1958 by members of -the ` University of 
Colorado. Department of English. The editorial offices .are at the, University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year on a monthly basis from September through June. .Volumes: follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles dealing 
with American and English literature, ‘World literature in English and related lan- 
guages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors 
and field editors,. including abstracters from Abstracts of Folklore eyes RILM 


້ . Abstracts, and other. sources. 
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Abstract ‘Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article as concisely as າ 
and without editorial bias. They state the thesis, express the method of development, 
and point to the. major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in 
the abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended as 8 
quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considered a substitute 
for the original. 


Format 


Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers, titles of articles. and all works: and words, 
parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface type. No italics 


are used. A title within a-title is indicated by full capitals and ‘boldface type. In order a 
to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other items, such " 
as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are used only to 


indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way peculiar to 
an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows the article title, 


the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations of journals abstracted 


in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two ‘types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with ‘concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and central religious works, such as the 
Bible are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly 
indexes, but also includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the 
articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which 
appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, 
with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of 
all primary literary works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 


indexes at some future date. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Professor John B. Shipley, ens 
Abstracts of English Studies 
Department of English ແ. 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle - 
Box 4348 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Categories 
Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author’s Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and 
General. 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 


_ General H. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
` General ໂນ້. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 


General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore) 


ENGLISH 
English I. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
English II. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose) 
English HI. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Ango-Latin) 
English IV. Renaissance [to 1660] 
English V. Restoration and Enlightenment 
English VI. Romantic 
English VU. Victorian 
English VIO. Modern 
English IX. General 


AMERICAN 
American J. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
American I. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose) 
American III. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American V. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1990 
American VI. Twentieth Century 
American VII. General 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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| GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Education 


959, Arthur, R. ເຫ Relevance, Authority, and the Case for Pleasure, CEA, 33:4, 
May 1971, 18-22. Relevance is not a proper guide for determining what literature 
should be studied, for though all good literature is relevant, not all relevant literature 
is good. The teacher, with his knowledge and authority, should show how good litera- 
ture is relevant, and even more important, how greater knowledge can increase the 
pleasure of literary experience. Pleasure, rather than relevance, should provide a 
guideline for the study of literature. : —B.J.M. 


960. Frederick, John T. Last Lines: Addressed to a Graduate Class, CEA, 33:4, May 
1971, 3-7. Though knowledge of literature is important, we often neglect the experi- 
ence of literature. There are three elements basic to a life’s experience—experience of 
human relationships, of the earth, and of the arts. A teacher of literature can make 
the riches of art available to others, —B.J.M. 


961. Bratchell, D. F. Communication and Technology, English, 19:105, Aut. 1970, 
93-96. It is ironic that while the general level of literacy is improving in the population 
at large, the possession of a university degree is no longer evidence of a reasonable 
command of spoken and written English, especially among scientists and mathematicians. 
Unless some positive educational steps are taken to give scientists time and opportunity 
to develop a critical handling of the English language, they may be pressured into a 
closed shop of specialist intercourse, to the great disadvantage of the rest of us. 
British higher education does not recognize as valid the American approach to the 
problem through creative writing classes and writers’ workshops. Instead, the British 
include English studies as part of nearly all undergraduate programs, to be followed 
by specialist seminars in spoken and written communication. Frankly experimental, 
the British course of action has come under fire om many fronts, but the British 
persevere, for man is supremely.a communicator and civilization at rests upon effec- 
tive communication. —E.E.W. 


962. Späth, Eberhard. Die unnützen Wissenschaften, “Anglia, 89:2, 1971, 199-223. 
In German universities, the role of literary study in society is a much debated topic. 
The radical-left students have challenged the traditional justifications and methods of 
teaching, insisting that literary study should be an instrument in the fight for a social- 
istic society. Though this seems to be a threat to the Establishment, no one really takes 
it seriously. Rather, the danger lies elsewhere: not so much with those who deny the 
value of literary study, but with those who accept it unquestioningly. An overview of 
the historical development of literary study, of the attacks upon it, and its apologists’s 
arguments, may clarify the present situation, in its effect upon the student and teacher 
of English in Germany. A sense of greater relevance is needed, especially in the uses 
of literature outside academic life. Literary scholars must. welcome the resources of 
other disciplines and be willing to include in their purview the popular arts, such as 
commercials and comic strips. “We may be sure that when literary study has deter- 
mined the telos of its activity, it will more readily be able to give a single, valid answer 
to the question of its own organization.” (In German) —T.W.R. 


` Literary Theory 
963. Drake, Robert. A Writer's Compulsions: The Tears in the Heart, the Fire in the 
Head, CEA, 33:1, Nov. 1970, 5-8. The creative impulse arises from a recognition of 
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the disparity between the real and the ideal. The tears which result from the heart’s 
knowledge of evil are essential to the writer; however, he must also havea desire for 
order and form which comes from the “fir2 in the head.” as - —B.J.M. 


964. Goodman, Paul. An Apology for Literature, Commentary, 52:1, July 1971, 39-46. 
Because the act of creating literature is a personal one, affected by.the author’s views, 
experiences, desires, and memory, literature becomes a form of experience in its own — 
right. As experience, however, it transcends the purely personal, making sense not 
only of individual experience, but of human experience. —F.E. 


Literature and Society 


965. Viereck, Peter. The Muse and the Machine, EA, 20:1, Jan.-Mar. 1967, 38-46. 
Artists have traditionally been of two mirds about social progress: while some have 
scorned it, others have seemed to approve of technological advances. Those in the 
former group include “the aesthetic wincers” (the Lake poets, Pre-Raphaelites, the 
Pater school of aesthetes, and the French Symbolists); “the pious scorners” (G. K. 
Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Ruskin, and Blake); “the back-to-instinct prophets” (Rou- 
seau, D. H. Lawrence, and Henry Miller); and “the trapped individuals” (Goethe and 
Matthew Arnold). The latter group consists of “the middle-class materialists” (conserva- 
tive capitalists); “the social materialists”; “the gadget cultists” (Madison Avenue Public 
Relations men); and “the lion-tamers” (who believe in taming machines for aesthetic 
ends, a viewpoint represented by Hart Crane’s The Bridge). The poetry of a single 
country or author does not always reflect < single attitude: W. H. Auden’s poetry has 
been both pro and anti-mechanization. In our society, one must have the double 
vision——the world of the spirit. as well as the world of the machine.  . —J.K.K. 


Theory of Criticism . 


966. Levy, Robert H. Rationalism and Classical Humanism: Boileau’s ART OF 
POETRY, EE, 1:2, 1970, 84-94. Although Boileau has beén considered simply as a 
Cartesian rationalist, his Art of Poetry subsumes the critical spirit of rationalism 
within the Ciceronian and Horatian ideals of decorum and the humanistic correspon- 
dence of truth, beauty, and the good. But rationalism influenced Boileau to define 
poetry by genres, suggesting a comprehensive self-evident system existing in nature. 
Boileau’s synthesis of rationalism and classical- humanism was not unique, but his 
emphasis on the latter seemed to make his humanism appear si traditional and less 
critical of the new interests of the rationalists. —J.S.M. 


967. Lipking, Lawrence. PQ, 47:3, July 1968, 455-471 (rev.-art., R. S. Crane, The 
Idea of the Humanities, U. of ‘Chicago, 1967). Crane has been reluctant to publish his 
writing in book form, demanding from himself the careful attention to ideas that he, 
as a reviewer, demanded from others. The range of his book is immense, spanning 
humanities, history of ideas, literary criticism and literary theory from ancient Greece 
to the immediate past. His diversity, his pluralism, his willingness to explore, and his 
fairness to each author’s argument in its own context approach the essence of Crane’s 
position: “the text itself [should be] considered as a production of art to be read 
appreciatively for its own sake in the light cf relevant knowledge and of the principles 
of its kind.” His limitations as a critic are his intricate prose style and the difficult 
application of his theories to works of art which are not “well-made.” The value of 
his work is its reminder to modern scholars and critics that their ideas supplement, 
rather than replace, the achievements of the past. —K.D.H. 
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968. Mercėr, Peter. The. Colture of Fictions; or the Fiction of Culture? CritQ, 12:4, 
Win. 1970, 291-300. The: tendency to combine literary criticism with the social sciences 
should be considered carefully, for. “art-culture has an independent status whatever its 
complex relations to the general cultural situation.” Literary criticism exists more to 
serve art than to serve the social sciences. . —F.E. 


969. Mills, H. W. “Wonderfully alert word usage”? CQ, 1:3, ‘Sum. 1966, 298-306 
(rev.-art., C. B. Cox and A. E. Dyson, The Practical Criticism of Poetry: A Textbook, 
Arnold, 1965). Literary criticism has not progressed since the age of Johnson, whose 
character, Dick Minim (in Universal Chronicle, 1758-1760), became a famous critic 
by parroting the opinions of others. Cox and Dyson suggest that the pedagogue should 
step down from the podium to join his students. However, their texts-with-questions 
echo the opinions of the very pedagogues they claim to be criticizing. At least Dick 
Minim knew he was parroting others. , —B.J.M. 


970. Cebik, L. B. A Note on Reviewing and a Review, GaR, 25:1, Sp. 1971, 66-71 
(rev.-art, Walter Kaufmann, Tragedy and Philosophy, Doubleday, 1969). Since 
Kaufmann’s book’ has been out for three or four years, what prompts a late 
review? Because book reviews too often are not substantial, books worth reviewing need 
a second reading, a re-view. Newspaper reviews adopt the attitude of a superior intel- 
lect guiding the unenlightened. Journals which offer wide-ranging literary reviews lack 
depth. The other journal review, the “critical” one, is formulaic and mechanical. In 
‘all reviews something good must be found and commented on, and no one seems able 
to say only what is necessary. There is not much to say about Kaufmann’s book. It 
is an updating of Aristotelian theory in 20th-century language with Freudian and 
existential overtones. Potential readers should be warned there is no real material 
about tragedy in the book. The plays are the source for information on what tragedy 
is. l —V.M.N. 


971. Roberts, Jeanne A. Literary Criticism as Dream Analysis, CEA, 33:1, Nov. 
1970, 14-16. Analyzing one’s private reactions to a piece of literature is a valid form 
of literary criticism in our age of relativities. Literature can help us in the important 
task of exploring ourselves. —B.J.M. 


II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Descriptive 
972. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Book-Jackets, Blurbs, and Bibliographers, Library, 26:2, 
June 1971, 91-134. The rise of jackets 15 a phenomenon which began withthe intro- 
duction of publishers’ cloth in-1820; though jackets were originally intended simply as 
protection for the cloth, their possibilities for advertising gradually came to be recog- 
nized, and all the features we now associate with jackets were common by the turn of 
the century. Jackets are important bibliographical objects, both as examples of. pub- 
lishers’ advertising methods and as repositories of publishing and biographical informa- 
tion, of pictures, and of comments by well-known writers; they should therefore be 
carefully described in author bibliographies. [A list of 19th-century sake is appended.] 
(illustrated) | —G.T.T. 
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IH. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 
973. Jacobson, Sven. An Example of the Positioning of Concurrent Adverbs, MSprak, 
64:2, 1970, 139-147. Casual observance cf English syntax fosters the impression that 
adverbs can be freely moved about in a sentence. That this variability is subject to 
fairly strict rules is proved by close study of 42 versions of a given sentence within the 
framework of transformational grammar. —L.W.E. 


974. Jacobsson, Bengt. English Pronouns and Feature Analysis, MSprak, 64:4, 1970, 
346-359. The exploration of Feature Analysis through use of concrete examples yields 
proof that a new notation in the language used in describing usage, while it may be 
convenient, still fails to provide the foreign student a deeper insight into the way 
English actually functions. , —L.W.E. 


Theoretical Studies 


975. Jacobsson, Bengt. Notes on Negafien in English, MSprak, 64:1, 1970, 18-29. 
That “negation poses problems to philosophers, psychologists, and linguists alike,” may 
be proved with examples from a dozen or more noted English and American authors. 
One should distinguish between special negation of a particular word and nexal nega- 
tion, and be aware of the new negative subjunctive (i.e. “that she not be ridiculed” 
rather than “that she be not ridiculed”), and of the tendency in American English 
to make freer use of “not” in split infinitives. Language “is not a well-defined system 

. with a fixed number of rules.” —L.W.E. 


IV.. THEMES AND TYPES 
: | Subjects 
976. Howe, Irving. The City in Literature, Commentary, 51:5, May 1971, 61-68. The 
coming of the city as a literary subject brings about certain changes in literature itself: 
it changes narrative patterns, allows more complex social relationships, broadens the 
range of permissible subjects and characters, provides new vocabularies, contributes to 
the growth of naturalism, supplies new character types (including the clerk, the Jew, 
the ‘cultivated woman, and the underground man), and intensifies the crowding of 
sensory images found in modern life. —F.E. 


Fiction 


977. Yevish, Irving A. The Faculty Novel, GaR, 25:1, Sp. 1971, 41-50. By the 50’s 
the faculty novel had supplanted the undergraduate novel, in vogue since the 20’s. The 
shift is: attributable to the affiliation in recent years between the writer and the univer- 
sity. The faculty novel is more critical of the university than is the undergraduate, 
frequently attacking petty rivalries, academic dishonesty, and smugness. The tone is 
not so much one of disillusionment as of a detached awareness of the ridiculousness of 
academe. In many of the novels the authors treat writers and poets on their imaginary 
campuses very harshly. Others, such as Bernard Malamud’s A New Life, have little 
to do with the: university, except for the setting. Very few faculty novels use the real 
stuff of academic business and conflict for subject matter; Nabokov’s Pale Fire is an 
exception. If the faculty novel has not been idealistic, neither has it reflected disen- 
chantment with academe. —V.M.N. 
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ENGLISH 


ae 


Old English 
978. Babb, Terry A. BEOWULF: Myth and Meaning, ArlQ, 2:4, “Aut. 1970, 15-28. 
A mingling of historical and mythical elements brings about the dignity and richness 
found in Beowulf. Although we admire the majestic language, the poem’s theme 
guarantees its significance, and this theme is reinforced by the mythical element. The 
combat myth, itself a part of a larger mythical pattern of creation and dissolution, is 
the pattern for Beowulf’s three fights, and this pattern keeps Beowulf from being 
merely a pseudo-historical record. The myth also illustrates and parallels the predica- 
ment of the Geats and the Danes. The ultimately unconquerable foes prevail, and the 
world of the Geats and the Danes is finished. There is, however, a kind of victory in 
defeat for the brave-hearted. ‘—M.J.P. 


TT, MEDIEVAL , 


979. Ball, C. J. E. BEOWULF 99.101, N&Q, 18:5, May 1971, 163. A more sities 
factory reading of these lines is achieved if we consider them (as editors and trans- 
lators have not) as part of the Song of Creation, with the main theme resumed immedi- 
ately after them. Such a reading would extend the creation story to include man’s 
fall, and ນີ. 90-114 would then summarize the highlights of the first four chapters of 
Genesis. ` —J.S.P. 


980. Cooke, W. G. “Hronas” and “Hronfixas,” N&Q, 18:7; July 1971, 245-247. The 
assumption of most editors and translators of Beowulf that “hronfisc” (1. 540,-in plural) 
means “whale” seems disproved by the immense size of a whale (Beowulf was not Paul 
Bunyan!) and by the meaning of the word or variations of it in other OE writings. 
The creature intended here was probably- the ເ... or killer porpoise, which lives 
in northern waters and readily attacks men. :- +15.ມ. 


981. Torkar, Ronald. Textkritische Anmerkungen zum AE. Gedicht INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR CHRISTIANS, Anglia, 89:2, 1971, 164-177. J. L. Rosier prepared the edition of 
the OE Instructions for Christians, Cambridge University Ms ]1.1.3 3 , which appeared 
in Anglia, 82:1, 1964, 4-22 (AES, 9:5, May 1966, 1507). [The editor added some 
addenda in Angila, 84:1, 1966, 74 (AES, 10:3, Mar. 1967, 844).], but there are still 
many inaccuracies in the text and notes. A comparison of the scribe’s practices with 
other articles in the codex.for which he was responsible, together with comparative data 
from other OE poems, provides us with the basis for corrections in four selected but 
representative passages. Because of the careless presentation of the text and the 
unsystematic commentary there is still much to be done with the text of the Instructions. 
(In German) wT W.R. ` 


Middle English 
982. Robbins, Rossell Hope. The English Fabliau: Before and After Chaucer, MSprak, 
64:3, 1970, 231-244. Chaucer was not only a pioneer but also a superb craftsman who 
created a form by and for himself, highly complex yet retaining the neutral stance that 
no explicit moral judgment intrude. Chaucer took the existing form and changed it 
into an entirely new product so impressed with the stamp of his genius that no one 
was capable of following him, using him, or taking off from him, Fabliaux after 
Chaucer trickled away into merry jesta, lacking in ວນນ circumstantial detail, 
and specificity. : —L. W. E. 


Cf.: Item 1029. 
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983, Fox, Denton. A Scoto-Danish Stanza, ‘Wyatt, Henryson, and the Two Mice, 
N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 203-207. A notebcok of Paulus Helie (c. 1480-c,1535), Danish 
humanist, contains in phonetic transcription one stanza of a song (with accompaniment) 
from the Scots about a town and a country mouse. That the song seems to have been 
one known, “in some form,” by Henryson (The Taill of the Uponlandis Mous, and the 
Burges Mous) and Wyatt (Myne Owne Jahn Poyntz), who used it as their common 
source, is suggested by verbal similarities between their versions. Wyatt probably did 
not know Henryson’s version, which was not printed until 1570, and Henryson’s 
differs from: his Latin source. = ao —-J.S.P. 


984. Edwards, A. S. G. Some ໃຫກ by Cavendish from Lydgate’s FALL OF 
PRINCES, N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 207-209. A list of borrowings from and rework- 
ings of Lydgate totaling 165 lines [here reproduced] supplements the far briefer one 
(totaling 11 lines) in E. P, Hammond’s discussion (English Verse Between Chaucer and 
Surrey, Duke U. 1927) oi selections from George Cavendish’s Metrical Visions. 

l —J.S.P. 


985. Diller, Hans Jürgen. The Composition of the Chester ADORATION OF THE 
SHEPHERDS, Anglia, 89:2, 1971, 178-198. Previous scholars agree that the Chester 
play Adoration of the Shepherds is a “palinpsest” of original simplicity with an overlay 
of secular jocularity. It is possible “that the rather simplistic distinction between comic 
and secular on the one hand and serious and religious on the other, must be modified 
and that some comic action has been part of the original structure of the play.” The 
analysis depends on the varieties of meter used for diverse functions. —T.W.R. 


986. Hirsh, John C. An Unnoticed Thomas Wood Ms of the St. Andrews Psalter, 
1586, N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 209-210. The long-missing duplicate fifth part to the 
contrapuntal settings for Scottish psalm melodies composed by David Peebles, copied 
and “lavishly” illuminated by Thomas Wood (Wode), Vicar of Andrews in Fife, has been 
found in the Georgetown University Library. It also appears as Ms 10 in the de Ricci- 
Wilson Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and 
Canada (H. W. Wilson Co., 1937). . -=J S.P. 


Romances — 


987. Donovan, Mortimer J. Priscian and the Obscurity of the Ancients, Speculum, 
36:1, Jan. 1961, 75-80. The “somewhat” ambiguous reference to Priscian’s obscurity in 
ll. 9-16 of the Prologue to the Lays of Mariz.de France represents an attitude of other 
writers of the 12th century. The generally received view seems to have been that the 
Ancients were not purposely obscure; the Modern was free to draw upon the Ancients 
for matter and to develop it as he wished. JSP. 


Angio-Latin 
988. Richter, Michael. Giraldus Cambrensis: The Growth of the Welsh Nation, 
NLWJ, 17:1, Sum. 1971, 1-50. Ġiraldus ` changed from an advocate of the English 
political establishment to a Welsh nationalist primarily because of the controversy about 
his contested election as Archbishop of Wales in 1199, His views are shown in revisions 
made in his Itmerary and in several of his lesser known books, particularly in his auto- 
biographical De Rebus a se Gestis. [This article is continued from NLW4J, 16:4, Win. 
1970, 293-318 (AES, 14:9, May 1971, 26221.] —P.G.D. 


989. Tallon, Maura. An Irish Medieval Manuscript in Hereford Cathedral Chained 
Library, IB, 3:1, Sum. 1964, 26-29. Representative of Ireland in the famous collection 
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in the Chained Library of Hereford Cathedral is one beautiful Ms—a 13th-century copy 
of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastica Historia, written at the Great Connell -Augustinian Priory, 
County Kildare, in 1237 A.D. It is a record of the chief events in the Christian 
Church until A.D.. 324. . Eusebius of Caesarea, Bishop of Caesarea in A.D. 313, 
delivered the inaugural address at the Council of Nicaea in A.D. 325. The Historia was 
translated from Greek into Latin by Rufinus, a friend of St. Jerome but later his oppon- 
ent in the dispute over the orthodoxy of Origen. A Catena of Catholic opinion against 
Origen was appended to the precious Connell Ms of the Historia, making it doubly 
valuable. —E.E.W. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Robert Armin 
990. Feather, John. A Check-List of the Works of Robert Armin, Library, 26:2, June 


1971, 165-172. [This list records editions of ten titles, with title-page transcriptions, 
collations, library locations, and notes.] —G.T.T. 


Francis Beaumont 


991, Finkelpearl, Philip J. Beaumont, Fletcher, and “Beaumont & Fletcher”: Some 
Distinctions, ELRen, 1:2, Sp. 1971, 144-164. The plays of Beaumont and Fietcher are 
more than flashy rhetorical displays. They reflect Beaumont’s background particularly. 
His works, prior to the partnership, show a concern for simple moral values, coupled 
with a distaste for misuse of language. Fletcher’s background indicates a professional 
entertainer with: a predilection for romance, rhetoric, and sensation. Together they 
produced plays which can be recognized as a reconciliation of these somewhat opposite 
views. [A detailed discussion of Philaster, A King and No King, and The Maid’s 
Tragedy shows how these plays comment on the decadence of the time by drama- 
tizing the moral vacuum of society.] —M.R. 


George Cavendish 
Cf.: Item 984. 


Robert Filmer 


992. Schochet, Gordon J. Sir Robert Filmer: Some New Bibliographical Discoveries, 
Library, 26:2, June 1971, 135-160. A Discourse Concerning Supreme Power and 
Common Right (1680), long attributed to John Monson, is probably by Filmer (d. 1653), 
and the Short Answer to Several Questions Proposed to a Gentleman of Quality (1678) 
may have been by him also. Examination of available evidence has turned up, in addi- 
tion, ten new items (aside from brief fragments) for Filmer’s bibliography, most of them 
in Ms. Between 1679 and 1696 his tracts were reprinted frequently, suggesting that 


“there must have been a sizeable readership for them.” —G.T.T. 
John Fletcher 

Cf.: Item 991. 
Ulpian Folwell 


993. Wright, Edward C. A Note ວນ the Life of Ulpian Fulwell, N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 
213-214. The DNB errs in its life of this obscure 16th-century author by attributing tc 
Fulwell remarks made by one of his characters, Sir Simon the Parson, a corrupt cleric 
in Fulwell’s Ars Adulandi. Fulwell, in orders himself, must have despised the type 
of churchman he satirizes in this work. —J.S.P. 
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Thomas Goffe 


994. Carnegie, David. The Identification of the Hand of Thomas Goffe, Academic 
Dramatist and Actor, Library, 26:2, June 1971, 161-165. Early 17th-century records 
in Christ Church, Oxford, and in the par:sh of East Clandon contain many examples 
of Goffe’s holograph over a period of 15 years, enabling one to identify his hand in 
Harvard MS. Thr.10.1; he copied in this Ms a role he had played at Christ Church, as 
well as a role in one of his own plays which he probably performed. (llustrated) 

--0.1.1. 


George Handford 
995. Doughtie, Edward O. Two Songs from Renaissance England, ForumH, 9:1, Sp. 
1971, 79-81. The years 1588 to 1632 saw an enormous burst of musical talent and 
activity in England. Modern editions of much of this music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, are now available. But a few composers, such as George Handford, have been 
overlooked. Handford’s book of Ayres (scngs with lute and bass viol accompaniment) 
exists only in a single Ms at Trinity College, Cambridge. It is little known, and only one 
song from this collection has been publisbed to date. [Two songs from this Ms, with 
their musical transcription, are here published for the first time.] —E.LS. 


Richard Harvey 


996. Russ, Jon R. G. C. Moore Smith oa Richard Harvey, N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 
224. A letter of 1931 from Smith to Sir Herbert Grierson found in a copy of Gabriel 
Harvey’s Marginalia (ed. Smith) that Grierson owned shows that Smith considered 
Harvey’s Ephemeron Siue Paean (1583) valuable in showing Ramism as alive in Cam- 
bridge at this time. Smith thought of publishing the Ephemeron for its exposition of the 
Ramist philosophy and its revelation of the intellectual life of Cambridge. The book 
has largely been overlooked in modern times, possibly because of its rarity; the Bodleian 
copy, apparently the only one extant in 1951, has since been ມ by a photo- 
graphic one now in the British Museum. —JS.P. 


Robert Herrick 


997. DeNeef, A. Leigh. Herrick’s CORINNA and the Ceremonial Mode, SAQ, 70:4, 
Aut. 1971, 530-545, Not seduction or rekgious terminology but Herrick’s use of the 
“ceremonial mode” gives this poem its deserved success. In it the festivities of May 
Day, celebrating love and marriage, “are heightened into a cosmic ritual of unification,” 
the poem itself being “the ultimate ceremorial act,” stopping time that we may analyze 
the moment, constructing and presenting the ritual given us to share, defining the 
importance of participation, and gathering “in an artistic stasis all elements of creation.” 
In much of his poetry Herrick sought through “the poetic ceremonial” to transcend the 
transient and mortal, creating “a realm of stasis” in which the significance of death 
would be seen. Corinna’s Going a-Mayimg does this supremely well, transforming 
“literal action into meaningful . . . ritual.” —J.S.P. 


Christopher Marlowe 
998. Taylor, A. B. Britomart and the Mermaids: A Note on Marlowe and Spenser, 
N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 224-225. The episode in Hero and Leander in which the mer- 
maids spurn the shipwrecked treasure (11.161-164) is meant as a parody of The Faerie 
Queene, [l.iv., where Britomart similarly despises gold and jewels. Spenser’s point is 
that chaste love is superior to desire for material wealth; Marlowe, tongue in cheek, is 
saying that sensual love may be equally high-principled. —J.S.P. 
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999. Artemel, S. “Where the Turk’s Horse Once Treads...” N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 
216-223. Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the Great, TIT.i50-55, contains an implied reference 
to the proverb, “Where the Turk’s horse once treads the grass never grows.” Both 
proverb and passage reflect stock:ideas about the Turks in Marlowe’s day that appeared 
in literature of all kinds—historical, political, religious, etc., in prose and verse (includ- 
ing drama)—deriving both from medieval legend and contemporary fears of the Otto- 
man Empire. Moreover, Old Testament prophecies were often given a modern applica- 
tion, Turkish devastation of Christian lands béing seen as a punishment of God for the 
sins of Christians. In the passage cited, however, Marlowe keenly ridicules Turkish 
pretensions and causes the audience to reflect, albeit briefly, on their ແ —J.S.P. 


John Milton 


1000. Fixler, Michael. The Orphic Technique of VALLEGRO and IL PENSEROSO, 
ELRen, 1:2, Sp. 1971, 165-177. In these. two poems Milton illustrates the nature of the 
orphic incantations as given in Agrippa von Nettesheim’s Three Books of Occult 
Philosophy and Ficino’s Theologia Platonica. The poems are a deliberate exercise lead- 
ing to the conclusion that art is its own end; that is, the techniques used in the poems 
result in an affirmation of what Milton took to be the real kernel of creativity— 
creative imaginative force. ——M.R. 


1001. Avery, Christine. PARADISE LOST and the Power of Language, English, 
19:105, Aut. 1970, 79-84. The poet with a.religious -subject néeds a special language 
with which to do justice to a-topic as infinite as God. Milton, speaking as an advocate 
but not one preparing to defend God, intends to present and explain a few vital facts 
of human existence so that the reader can relate them to the perfect goodness that is the 
essence of Deity. The moral statement of the epic hinges on Milton’s assertion of free 
will, and his concept of creation is the epic’s dynamic source. The forbidden Tree is 
the symbol that saves Eden from being a playpen or a padded cell, and the human mind 
is inevitably drawn to the Tree. Milton sees evil, not as something to be abolished, but 
as something to be' transformed into good. Words as his transforming agent make the 
parallel between Creation and Fall explicit. The essential action in Paradise Lost.has 
three aspects—semantic, poetic, and religious. —E. E.W. 


1002. Marty, Louis L. PARADISE LOST: The Realms of Light, ELRen, 1:1, Win. 
1971, 71-88. The use of light images focuses attention upon the emergence of the 
poet’s voice in Book DI. Light is synonymous with resurrection and victory over evil— 
the light images predominate as Satan’s blackness fades and is overcome. The intro- 
duction of light images in Book HI binds together the varied actions of the poem and 
contrasts with the downward action of the first book. ~—M.R. 


Cf.: Items 1064 and 1152. 


| Sir Thomas More l 
1003. Schuster, Louis A. Sir Thomas More, Polemicist of Christendom, ForumH, 9:1, 
Sp. 1971, 42-45. One of the classic controversies of the Reformation, the debate between 
More and Tyndale, illustrates the nature of More’s polemics. Tyndale’s 1525 trans- 
lation of the New Testament, which induced the controversy, was answered a few years 
later by More in his Dialogue concerning Heresies (1528), to be followed by Tyndale’s 
counterattack, his Answer to More’s Dialogue (1531), which in turn brought forth 
More’s two-volume Confutation of Tyndale’s Answer (1532). The inability of either 
polemicist to appreciate the integrity and-sincerity of the other’s viewpoint arises from 
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three facts: the nature of the polemical experience itself; the differences in sensibility 
and temperament of the two men; and the divergence of outlook and experience which 
their professional careers occasioned. The urbane tone of More’s Dialogue becomes 
in the Confutation a narrow pursuit of the foe with the object of annihilating him. Yet 
in the quietly beautiful but unfinished ninth book of the Confutation More shows a 
mellowness that rises above religious controversy. —E.LS. 


Shakespeare 
1004. Mason, H. A. ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA, CQ, 1:3, Sum. 1966, 209-236. 
The reader’s expectations in Antony are not gratified. Shakespeare’s approach created 
difficulties which he could not overcome without the use of subterfuge. [Mason gives 
a scene by scene analysis of the play to IH.vi.] —B.J.M. 


1005. Mason, H. A. ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA, CQ, 1:4, Fall 1966, 330-354. 
In the first scene of the play Shakespeare tells us Antony was a supreme human being; 
however, the Antony who appears in the play never lives up to that promise. The play 
is “a flight of imagination rather than an embodied dramatic creation.” The last act 
does -not bring the entire play together. [Mason gives a detailed analysis of Antony 
from II].iv to the end of the play. For Part 1 of the article, see the preceding 
abstract. ] —B.J.M. 


1006. Dachslager, E. L. On Teaching HAMLET, CEA, 33:2, Jan. 1971, 8-11. Be- 
cause this play is extremely difficult to teazh, many teachers end up simply explaining 
the text. The student should be made aware that the play is great because it presents 
a situation which is in itself indefinable and evasive. The play shows that each individual 
reacts to life’s absurdities in a singular aad inexplicable manner. Thus it is Shake- 
speare’s most personal play. : —B.J.M. 


1007. Jeffrey, Lloyd N. Polonius: A Study in Ironic Characterization, CEA, 33:2, 
Jan. 1971, 3-7. Polonius’s behavior in both the scene with Laertes and the scene with 
Reynaldo is in character. Polonius provides an ironic illustration of the manner in 
which man’s moral understanding differs from his moral habits in that he does not 
follow the advice which he gives to his san. The seeds for being just like his father 
exist within Laertes, and apparently Polonius sends Reynaldo to spy upon his son at 
least partially because of a “sniggering curiosity about the peccadilloes of full-blooded. 
youth.” Hamlet's tragedy is a success story because he attains self-awareness; the 
tragedy of Polonius is that he dies “a thrall to his mask.” —B.J.M. 


1008. Rose, Malk. Hamlet and the Shape of Revenge, ELRen, 1:2, Sp. 1971, 132- 
143. Hamlet, bound by both physical and mental space, is obsessed by freedom. He 
shows disdain for anyone who allows himself to be made an instrument of another, yet 
he realizes that he too is a pipe upon which forces play. He plays his role of avenger 
self-consciously, becoming heroic when he ceases to struggle for absolute freedom within 
his role and, instead, concentrates on playing the role with all possible skill. The 
constant theatrical allusions in Ham. reinforce this interpretation. —M.R. 


1009. Satin, Joseph. MACBETH and the Inferno of Dante, ForumH, 9:1, Sp. 1971, 
19-23. A theme not previously stressed by critics of Macb. is that of the Hell of Dante’s 
Inferno. The two works share traits of darkness and sleeplessness. Macbeth, moreover, 
cites four reasons for not killing Duncan: Duncan is his kinsman, his guest, the leader 
of his party, and his king. The ninth circle af the Inferno contains traitor-murderers who 
have committed just such murders. The porter’s description of the iciness of the 
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courtyard also recalls the ninth circle of ice in the Inferno, reserved for traitor- 
murderers. Macbeth’s description of his own tortures resembles those assigned by 
Dante to his murderers. Whether or not Shakespeare read Dante, the specific parallels 
between Macb. and the Inferno lend significance to the play and point up the importance 
of the Hell theme. —E.L.S. 


1010. Robson, W. W. All Difficulties: Are But Easy ...? CQ, 1:1, Win. 1965/66, 
90-96 (rev.-art., Measure for Measure, ed. J. W. Lever, Harvard U., 1965). Lever’s 
edition overstresses academic minutiae at the expense of first-rate critical commentary. 
Lever fails to mention the insightful criticism of Meas. by G. Wilson Knight and F. R. 
Leavis. A good critique of Meas. should involve ascertaining what is most essential in 
the play. An understanding of the function of the Duke can best be arrived at with the 
aid of commentary by both Leavis and Lever. —B.J.M. 


1011. Stafford, T. J. MUCH ADO and its Satiric Intent, ArlQ, 2:4, Aut. 1970, 164- 
174. In Much, Shakespeare’s attitude harmonizes with his practices in his works else- 
where. In his sonnets, he sometimes parodied the sonneteer’s conventionality of expres- 
sion; in his dramas he caricatured the versifying cavalier. In Much, Shakespeare pre- 
sents Claudio as a high-born lover who substitutes meaningless verbiage for genuine 
feelings. With the added ingredients of burlesque (Dogberry) and contrast (Benedick), 
Much becomes “an artistically unified statement on the language customs of the courtly 
versifier and assumes an eminent position among the other satires on the type.” Here 
we see another dimension of Shakespeare’s attitude toward a convention which had 
exhausted its possibilities. —M.J.P. 


1012. Mudford, Peter G. OTHELLO and the “Tragedy of Situation,” English, 20:106, 
Sp. 1971, 1-6. . In Shakespearean drama, the tragedy often springs from the situation, 
or series of situations, not from the characters of the. persons involved. Iago’s aliena- 
tion from the normal pattern of social life.and love turns him into a monster whose 
only compensation is the destruction of those who have what he has not. A similar 
dislocation is the source of Othello’s jealousy and his subsequent exaggerated attention 
to the handkerchief. Shakespeare’s mastery of language makes it possible for us to 
be torn between the worlds of fact and fantasy, as Othello was, and to accept imag- 
inatively the necessary resolution of his suicide after the murder of Desdemona. 

—E.E.W. 


1013. Berman, Ronald. The Two Orders of ROMEO AND JOLIET, MSprak, 64:3, 
1970, 244-252. In the many theories about the tragic quality of this play too much 
attention has been paid to the stars and not enough to the other heavenly bodies. In 
exploring the premise that this is a kind of existential tragedy, comparing the perma- 
nence of the cosmic world with the temporality of the human, language is the best 
guide. In both metaphor and image the heavens are reminders of an order of bemg 
which humanity never can attain. —L.W.E. 


1014. McNeir, Waldo F. THE TEMPEST: Space-Time and Spectacle-Theme, ArlQ, 
2:4, Aut. 1970, 29-58. Shakespeare’s dramatic romances represent the romance 
genre in the Renaissance sense. They deal with love between members of the aristo- 
cratic class of society; events guided by destiny, fate, or chance whose outcome is 
controlled more by supernatural agency than by man’s will; and heroic adventures in 
both courtly and pastoral settings. The four romances, Per., Cym., W. T., and Temp., 
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share many features; all come close to tragedy, yet all end happily. However, Temp. 
differs markedly from its predecessors in that space and time are more condensed, 
and though it is far more spectacular than the others, in Temp. there is a remarkable 
integration of spectacle and theme. —M.J.P. 


1015. Blissett, William. This Wide Gap of Time: THE WINTER’S TALE, ELRen, 
1:1, Win. 1971, 52-70. An examination of W. T. in ‘terms of imagery and plot affirms 
its coherence and success, The two halves of the play are mirror images of each other 
in plot and story line, with the center at the bear’s mouth (IL iii.112-113). Images of 
beasts, storms, blood, and heart are central to an understanding of W. T., not only as 
a unique example of the diptych method of composition, but also because it draws 
upon these images used in previous ae and brings them to a culmination of images 
and techniques. —M.R. 


1016. Cairncross, Andrew S. Shakespeare and the Harp of Man, ForumH, 9:1, Sp. 
1971, 70-73. Through Shakespeare’s drama runs the Renaissance theme of the depen- 
dence and the independence, the interaction, of men. Essentially a classical theme, it is 
also: dramatic and objective. Possessing a broad moral view of the universe, Shake- 
speare favored the self-sufficient man, also the Stoic and the Cynic, for these men make 
their reason the master of their passions. Shakespeare also portrays sympathetically the 
noble simple man unable to cope with the Iagos. of this world. But Shakespeare is 
fascinated, too, by the manipulators of the world, without respect to their evil. Such 
conflicts of human and inhuman natures, inherently dramatic, are the stuff from which 
his dramas are created —E.LS, 


1017. Jump, John. Shakespeare’s Ghosts, CritQ, 12:4, Win. 1970, 339-351. The 14 
ghosts that move through Shakespeare’s' plays are meant to be considered as having 
objective reality, and are intended to bring about revenge by visiting either the revenger 
or the offender, but not to directly influence the course of events. Only the ghost of 
Hamilet’s father deviates from these strictures, making it the most effective ghost of 
all. ——F LE, 


1018. Newton, J. M. SCRUTINY’s Failure with ະແ CQ, 1:2, Sp. 1966, 
144-177, Bradley’s Shakespearean criticism has been wrongly maligned by Scrutiny 
writers. This fact is demonstrated by a comparison of Bradley’s comments about Troi. 
with those made by D. A. Traversi in his full article on the play (Scrutiny, 7:3, Dec. 
1938, 301-319), Bradley writes feelingly of his experience of the play, whereas Tra- 
versi seems to be out of touch with his feelings. A comparison of L. C. Knights’s 
criticism with Bradley’s also indicates that the Scrutiny school of criticism is inferior. 
Knights gives the impression of elucidating Macb. (How Many Children Had Lady 
Macbeth, Fraser, 1933), but he stops with his cece of the play, never return- 
ing to the play. itself ‘as Bradley does. : —B.J.M. 


Cf.: Item 1127. 


5ແ Philip Sidney 
Cf.: Item 1025. 


John Skelton — 


1019. Brownlow, F. W. “The Boke Compiled by Maister Skelton, Poet. Laureate, 
Called SPEAKE PARROT,” ELRen, 1:1, Win. 1971, 3-26. One of the many diffi- 
culties in reading this poem lies in the differences between the two extant texts. A 
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careful reading which incorporates known historical events places the parts of the poem 
in proper order. Part I can be treated as a separate poem, a logical allegory divided 
into three parts: (1) introduction, (2) prophesy, and (3) development and conclusion. 

, —M.R. 


1020. Craig, Timothy. S. T. C. 22606: A Bibliographical Ghost? N&Q, 18:6, June 
1971, 212-213. There is no evidence that the 1547 edition of Litle works compiled by 
maister Skelton, printed by Richard Lant for Henry Tab, ever existed. This supposed 
edition is identical with STC 22600. —J.S.P. 


1021. Fishman, Burton. Recent Studies in Skelton, ELRen, 1:1, Win. 1971, 89-96. 
[This bibliographical essay includes short paragraphs describing works published from 
1949-1969 in biography, general criticism, editions, and criticism of individual works 
of Skelton. An unannotated section is also included.] —M.R. 


Edmund Spenser 

1022. peices Harry, Jr. Busirane and the War Between the Sexes; an Interpretation 
of THE FAERIE QUEENE, MI, xi-xii, ELRen, 1:2, Sp. 1971, 99-121. Busirane ‘uses 
the masque, tapestries, and statuary to dissuade Britomart and Amoret from their 
promised futures. As the masque moves from the outer to the inner:room, it moves 
the allegory closer to mental actions. The allegory suggested is that of the course of 
true love wherein affection, won before the partner was ready for true love, must be 
guided and protected by the feminine mind until the appropriate moment ar 

—M.R. 


1023. Hageman, Elizabeth H. Alma, Belphoebe, Maleger, and the Number 22: An- 
other Note on Symbolic Stanza Placement, N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 225-226. Jerry Leith 
Mills is quite correct in suggesting (Spenser’s Castle of Alma and the Number 22: A 
Note of Symbolic Stanza Placement, N&Q, 14:12, Dec. 1967, 456-457 [AES, 11:4, 
Apr. 1968, 1394]) that stanza 22 of The Faerie Queene IJ.ix is purposely placed to 
relate the number 22 to temperance or moderation, The Castle of Alma constitutes a 
harmony of parts. The same is true of Belphoebe, whose description begins in stanza 22 
of Iiii, with respect to character. Maleger, the symbol of intemperance, also is put 
into stanza 22 of II.xi. The placement of these two symbols of temperance and of its 
opposite in the 22nd stanzas of several cantos is not mere chance. —J.S.P. 


1024. Wade, Clyde ຜູ່ Comedy in Book VI of THE FAERIE QUEENE, ArlQ, 2:4, 
Aut. 1970, 90-104. In Flower on a Lowly Stalk (Michigan State U., 1957), Arnold 
Williams devotes a chapter to comedy in the Faerie Queene, Book VI. He concentrates 
primarily upon instances of disparity that create what may be called “familiar” comedy. 
However, other comic passages less obviously connected with realism or with laugh- 
ter suggest the possibility that another mode or tradition of comedy is involved: this is 

“romantic” comedy. Thus we can see that, in Book VI, Spenser’s comedy “ranges from 
derogation to affirmation, from grim humor to festive joy. This joy cames with a 
recognition of the essential well being of the universe for all its flaws. It finds expres- 
sion in the romantic comedy of the Legend of Courtesy.” > ” —M.J.P. 


1025. Hogan, Patrick G., Jr. Sidney/Spenser: A Courtesy-Friendship-Love Formula- 
tion, ForumH, 9:1, Sp. 1971, 64-69. The personal and literary relationship between 
Spenser and Sidney has been often investigated and commented upon by scholars. A 
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close personal relationship, however, may in no sense have been necessary for a 
courtesy-friendship-love formulation, but is linked rather with the original meaning of 
the term “Platonic love” as we see it in Ficino—love as Plato understood it. This kind 
of love, basically connected with courtesy and friendship, appears in the Faerie Queene 
and in the Arcadia. The love that Spenser manifested toward Sidney drew from the 
contributory ideas of both courtesy and friendship, and this Renaissance idea of love 
permeates Spenser. - —E.LS. 


Cf.: Item 998. 


Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 
1026. Fishman, Burton. Recent Studies in Wyatt and Surrey, ELRen, 1:2, Sp. 1971, 
178-191. [This bibliographical essay includes short paragraphs describing general and 
specific studies in biography, general criticism, editions, and criticism of individual 
works. There is an unannotated section for each man] —M.R. 


William Tyndale 

1027. Parker, Douglas H. J.F. Mozley’s THE ENGLISH “ENCHIRIDION” OF 
ERASMUS, 1533: Some Qualifications, N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 210-212. Mozley’s 
conclusion in the article of the above title (RES, 20:78, 1944, 97-107) that Tyndale 
translated the 1533 edition of the Enchiridien is correct, but his charge that the edition 
is full of errors is not. Mozley used the Methuen reprint (1905), the original edition 
being unavailable because of the war, and, despite his assertion to the contrary, did 
not attempt to check the original until after it became unavailable. Thus his implied 
judgment that the 1534 edition was intended to correct the many and gross errors of 
the previous year’s cannot be supported.. Tke incident gives warning against depending 
upon reprints. “As a reprint the Methuen edition of the Enchiridion is a disaster.” 

—J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1003. 


Henry Vaughan 
1028. Kregor, Karl H. Henry Vaughan and Natural Magic, ForumH, 9:1, Sp. 1971, 
82-86. A fruitful approach to Vaughan’s poetry can be made through the means of a 
knowledge of natural magic, which the Renaissance understood as the art whereby an 
individual properly endued with God’s grace could manipulate the symbols of God, 
i.e., created things, language, and numbers. The principles of “influence” (stars, objects 
natural and man-made, graphic symbols) and of “reciprocal attraction” (holy symbols) 
and the moral virtue of the magus endow the talisman with natural magic. The poem, 
as talisman, seeks to strengthen the harmony between God and man, to link the inclin- 
able soul to its maker. —E.LS. 


. Sir Thomas Wyatt 
1029. Bieeth, Kenneth A. Wyatt and Chaucer's “Lusty Leese,” N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 
214. This phrase in Wyatt’s Myne owne John Poyntz, |. 83, echoes Criseyde’s words in 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde 11.752. —J.S.P. 


‘1030. Daalder, Joost. Some Problems of Punctuation and Syntax in Egerton Ms 2711 
of Wyatt’s Verse, N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 214-216. The Muir-Thomson edition of 
Wyatt's Collected Poems (U. of Liverpool, 1969) is unsatisfactory in its punctuation, 
some of which was supplied by the editors in an attempt to make Wyatt’s poems more 
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intelligible to the modern reader. Certain of the punctuation marks derive from this 
Ms, but the edition does not reveal which; occasionally syntactical nonsense results from 
the punctuation, whoever supplied it, The edition provides an object-lesson for future 
editors of Wyatt to be more. attentive to punctuation. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Items 983 and 1026. 


ກ 
1031. Freeman, Arthur. The Argument of MELEAGER, ELRen, 1:2, a 1971, 122- 
131. Besides the usual types of playhouse documents (books, parts, plots, Mss, 
printer’s copies) there exist two others—an “argument” (not designed for playhouse 
use but related to a proposed composition) and an “abstract” (an observer's report of 
a play as performed). The document of Meleager clearly belongs in the class of argu- 
ments, No record of any performance of the “play” has been found. Alsa the tense 
of the text is the present, and there are inherent difficulties in the actual staging of 
the play. [A full text with explanatory notes is included.] _ R. 


Nutbrown Maid 


1032. Ringler, William A. THE NUTBROWN MAID (a reconstructed texi), ELRen, 
1:1, Win. 1971, 27-51. Much textual uncertainty exists regarding this work, partially 
because of the many emended editions. A determination of relationships and lines of 
descent of the extant texts provides a more reliable text. [The critical text included here 
is derived by using the Balliol College Oxford Ms as a copy text.] This is the preferred 
copy because a collation of texts indicates reading variants which appear to make the 
others unreliable.. ——M.R. 


Poetry 
1033. Klein, H. M. “Not Shee”——A Note on a Sonnet in the GORGEOUS GALLERY 
(1578), N&Q, 18:6, June 1971, 223-224. The Arundel Harington Manuscript of Tudor 
Poetry (ed. Ruth Hughey, Ohio State U., 1960, 1.291) solves a problem of emendation 
in the sonnet Not shee for whom prowde Troy did fall and burne. Hyder Rollins’s 
solution in his edition of a Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions (Harvard U., 1926) 
is “definitely untenable” because it would omit the five words after “shee” in the line 
in question. The Arundel Ms shows two words (“was sprent”) to have been omitted 
at the beginning of 1. 6 of the sonnet as it appears in Rollins’s edition of the miscellany. 
If they are restored, the line and the one following it make sense. ---].5.ມົ. 


Prose 


1034. Borinski, Ludwig. Diego de San Pedro und die euphuistische Erzählung, Anglia, 
89:2, 1971, 224-239. Boccaccio is rightly viewed as the most important forerunner 
of Western narrative literature, but we have overlooked the more modest, though 
significant, influence of Diego de San Pedro’s Carcel de Amor and Arnolte y Lucenda 
(1491-1492) on ‘such English collections as ‘George Pettie’s A Petite Palace of Pettie 
his Pleasure (1576). Pettie was influenced in both form and style by translations of the 
Spanish author’s works. Pettie and Diego show ‘the transition from medieval chivalry 
to the contemporary court; both used epistolary techniques; there are parellel themes 
(ວ. g., female infidelity); and, most important (since it cannot be attributed to Boccac- 
cio’s influence) is the impact of Diego’s euphuistic style on Pettie and, thereby, upon 
English narrative of the later 16th century. (In German) —T.W.R. 


324 —Enplisk 
1035, Fleshing, David A. The Individsal “I” and the Indispensable “Thou”: Some 
Reflections on the Relevance of Renaissance Studies Today, ForumH, 9:1, Sp. 1971, 
6-9. Intersubjectivity—-the mutual dependence of man upon’ man—is a cardinal tenet 
in contemporary philosophy and history anc a significant part of our modern worldview. 
In the past, historical and literary studies have stressed the individuality of the great 
Renaissance figures: we see Renaissance man portrayed in his relation to church, 
society, and profession. But we see little af him in what the.modern psychologist and 
social scientist calls his’ “primary relationships,” intimate relationships with home, 
family, and friends. We need to develop. ຂ whole series of studies in the dynamics of 
personal relationships in the Renaissance in order, to make the period meaningful to 
our time. 7 ທວ . ., , —E.LS. 


1036. -Brack, 0. M., Jr. et al. English Literature, 1600-1800: A Current Bibliography, 
PQ, 47:3, July 1968, 294-454.. [The, article contains a list of significant books, articles, 
and reviews published during 1967.] —K.D.H. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


James Boswell 
1037.. SARVET, Paul. Johnson and Boswell: The Not So Odd cae. CEA, 33:2, Jan. 
1971, 12-14. The relationship between Johnson and Boswell was symbiotic rather than 
parasitic. In spité of striking differences, Johnson and Boswell did share some com- 
mon: interests. They weré also united. by qualities which each was able to provide for 
the: other. Johnson enjoyed being counsellor, confessor, and surrogate father for`a 
younger man. Worried by his own sloth, he admired the bustling Boswell. Boswell’s 
sexual - experiences may have ae vizarious pleasure Tor the rigorously moral 
Johnson.  ., aÈ , - —B.J.M. 


CE: gi 1115. 


2 l d John Chambers 
1038; Pollard, M. John Chambers, Printer and United Irishman, IB, 3:1, Sum. 1964, 
1-22." Chambers, born in Dublin in 1754, used his press and influence for literature, 
politics, religion, propaganda, and social criticism. Singled out as a dangerous. man 
by his opponents, he was imprisoned. and then exiled. . 116 died in New York on Feb. 8, 
1837, at the dge of 84. An examination of his work reveals his great contribution to 
publishing. ` a —E.E.W. 


Dea William ກ ໌ 

1039. ນນອ, Paul J. Law and the Dramatic Rhetoric of THE WAY OF THE 
WORLD, SAQ, 70:2, Sp. 1971, 191-202. Congreye’s legal training combines with his 
skill as an artist to make law and legality major motifs in this play. “It is not sea 
to be right morally, or romantically, or in the eyes of God,” Congreve is saying; . “ 

the way of this world, one must be legally and provably right.” A realist, not a ae 
Congreve tells us. that the heart alone is unreliable as a guide to conduct. Cross- 
examination, legal ດ and ແ, and concern yth pi instruments help to shape 
the pay S texture. . . —J.SP. 


1040. Shipley, John B. The Authorship of THE CORNISH SQUIRE, PQ, 47:2, Apr. 
1968, 145-156. This play,- presented at Drury Lane in 1734, was taken, claims 
its editor James Ralph, from an early adaptation from Molière by Vanbrugh, 
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Walsh, and Congreve. Editors of Congreve and Vanbrugh are at great pains to deny 
this, though not to prove their denial. There is much circumstantial evidence to indi- 
cate that Ralph was telling the truth, that he was not merely forging the names of 
prominent writers to insure favorable reception of his play. Though Congreve and the 
others regarded it as a trifle, unpolished and imperfect, Ralph’s emended edition 
should be regarded as basically a play by Congreve, ວ and ມ —K.D.H. 


Erasmus Darwin t 
1041. Hassler, Donald M. Erasmus Darwin md Enlightenment Belief, EF, 1:2, 1970, 
77-83. Darwin’s writings, particularly Zoonomia, show how empiricism and critical 
analysis uncovered a materialistic world of flux that negated traditional beliefs without 
inducing any substitute belief.. Beginning with Locke’s analysis of idéas, Darwin realized 
that simple ideas could not be known by the mind, but the mind could speculate 
imaginatively upon the flux and, so to speak, could “see” the forces. Since “seeing” 
was not the same as knowing, the result for Darwin, as for Hume, was that “seeing” 
negated belief in a priori rationalism and at the same time precluded the kind of cer- 
tainties that empiricists had predicted. This condition led to the adoption of irony 
as means of communication among minds of the Enlightenment. ນ --].5.%, 
Daniel Defoe 
1042, Howard, William J. Truth Preserves Her Shape: An Unexplored Influence on 
Defoe’s Prose Style, PQ, 47:2, Apr. 1968, 193-205. Libel laws of the early 18th cen- 
tury forced historians and satirists to ‘take refuge in a form of veiled composition’ which 
could be employed to evade legal retribution. Defoe used such veiled presentation 
in several ways: irony in the early tracts, ambivalent vision in The Secret History of 
the White Staff (1714), and historical fiction in the Minutes of the Negotiations of 
Monsr. Mesnager (1717). In the last tract, Defoe was at great pains to convince readers 
- of the historical truth of his work, because the defense of Harley implied a literary tactic 
which would subject him to persecution for libel and treason under a 1707 statute. 
Defoe adopted the historical-fictional teenies: in. Robinson Crusoe, a work written 
not for politics but for profit. ` l —K.D.H. 
Henry Fielding i 
1043. Combs, William W. The Return to Paradise Hall: An Essay on TOM JONES, 
SAQ, 67:3, Sum. 1968, 419-436. Although Pope and Fielding are alike in their ways 
of reconciling “apparent evil and universal good,” they differ in the worlds they create: 
Pope’s is closed, based upon just order and gradation of rank; Fielding’s is open and 
less deterministic, and in it submission to one’s fate is not demanded. In moving from 
bliss to unhappiness and an eventual reconciliation, the pattern of Tom Jones is that 
of the “fortunate fall.” Allworthy’s estate, “Paradise Hall,” is Eden. : JSP. 


1044, Williams, Aubrey. Interpositions of Providence and the Design of Fielding’s 
Novels, SAQ, 70:2, Sp. 1971, 265-286. In all his novels, Fielding uses the most improb- 
able coincidences to support ‘his belief that Providence intervenes to ‘protect the inno- 
cent and good—-a belief put forward by preachers ahd writers upon religion (e.g. in 
William ‘Sherlock’s Discourse Concerning the Divine Providence [1674] and Isaac Bar- 
row’s- Sermons [1678]). Paradoxically Fielding disclaims the doctrine of virtue 
rewarded that constituted the theme -of Richardson’s Pamela, yet his own novels ອມິ 
support it, with its corollary of evil punished. Christian writers had to depict a world 
governed by Providence; one must recognize the Christian element in Fielding. —J.S.P. 


ເມມ 


John Gay 
>: Tiem 1068. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


1045,- TEO Oliver W. Goldsimith’s RETALIATION, SAQ, 70:2, Sp. 1971, 149- 
160. A 1774 letter from Lady Phillipina Knight to' Dr. William Farr [here reproduced], 
though not resolving contradictions found in other accounts of how Retaliation came 
to be written, does provide some. additional information. The poem was composed 
at a dinner. party hosted by Dean Thomas Bernard of Derry, and the guests were not 
just those of the- Club. Internal evidence from the poem and details in a letter from 
Gen. James Oglethorpe to Boswell suggest that Goldsmith began the poem early in 
Feb. 1774 and had to lay it aside around Mar. 21, when his final illness intervened. 
From the two letters we. learn also that Goldsmith read the epitaphs to the Club, that 
they circulated widely in .Ms and were published over his friends’ objections. Lady 
Knight’s perceptivity, praised by her daughter, Ellis Cornelia Knight, in her auto- 
biography,’ ‘is not evident.in Ect depreciatory response to the epitaphs (“There is not 
much wit in them”). —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1165. 


Thomas Gray 


1046. Kuist, James M. The Conclusion of Gray’s ELEGY, SAQ, 70:2, Sp. 1971, 
203-214. Gray’s belief, when he sent the Elegy to Walpole in 1750, that he had pro- 
vided a satisfactory ending for it is justifiable despite the strictures of critics against the 
fina] 14 stanzas. To separate the poem from its background is to err: Gray is drawing 
here upon the tradition of melancholy verse in 18th-century English poetry; he uses 
“sentiment as an integral part of a literary artifact.” —J.S.P. 


| l David Hume 
1047, Morrisroe, Michael, Jr. Characterization as Rhetorical Device in Hume’s DIA- 
LOGUES CONCERNING NATURAL RELIGION, EE, 1:2, 1970, 95-107. Hume 
was skeptical of the “argument from design” at a time when the only alternatives were 
traditional or rationalistic orthodoxy. Corsequently he made the characterization of 
his speakers a rhetorical instrument to express his own special skepticism. Cleanthes, 
who argues from design in the Dialogues, is personally attractive. Demea, the tradi- 
tionalist, is self-righteous and narrow-minded, and, because he cannot refute Cleanthes, 
he solicits Philo the skeptic to his aid. Philo describes Cleanthes’s position as leading 
to heresy, but Cleanthes himself negates the dogmatic views of Demea. The narrator 
Pamphilus may naively declare Cleanthes the victor, but for the perceptive reader it 
is Philo who has profited and expresses Hume’s skepticism. —J.S.M. 


Samuel] Johnson 


1048. Bernard, F. V. A Possible Source. for Johnson’s LIFE OF THE KING OF 
PRUSSIA, PQ, 47:2, Apr. 1968, 206-215. This work (1756), like the Lives of Savage 
and Roscommon, was most probably adapted from material which appeared im the 
Gentlemen’s Magazine from 1743-1745, while Johnson was editor. The Life empha- 
sizes the political significance of. Frederick IN’s rule in European affairs, as does the 
running account in the Magazine. It is likely that Johnson wanted to focus on the 
remarkable qualities of Frederick, who provided a threat on the continent to England’s 
traditional enemy, France. —K. D.H. 
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1049, Stecher, Carl A. Samuel Johnson’s Anti-Enlightenment Theory of Government 
and Law, EE, 1:2, 1970, 120-126. Johnson’s pamphlet Taxation No Tyranny (1775) 
shows how the Lockean concept of Parliament’s supremacy under law had been trans- 
formed into a new orthodoxy whereby: Parliament was considered to have absolute 
sovereignty because it did, in fact, make the laws. Johnson, speaking for the anti- 
Enlightenment, made the common assumption that Parliament’s legal sovereignty was 
equivalent to absolute political power. This equation gave force to what had only been 
a legal fiction for Locke, and its common acceptance compelled the colonies to resist 
the legal authority of Parliament instead of merely the specific political enactments 
regarding taxation. ---1.5.ໂ1. 


Cf.: Items 969, 1037, and 1115. 


Alexander Pope 

1050. Sellery, nan. Language and Moral Intelligence in the Enlightenment: Field- 
ing’s Plays and Pope’s DUNCIAD, Part I, EE, 1:2, 1970, 108-119. Pope and Swift 
held nominalistic views of language. Nominalism implied both that words may be 
separated from experiential reality and that they may suggest moral norms superior to 
that same reality. For Pope in the Dunciad it was a matter of distinguishing between 
words understood by a perceptive audience and words insisted upon, in defiance, of 
reality, by the imperceptive dullards. Pope emphasizes this divergence by the use of 
the metaphors of “ear” and “hearing,” the allusion to Midas and Ulysses, and the refer- 
ences to social practices of contemporary audiences in the theaters. In each instance 
the words, the deafness, and the noise of the dunces imply their moral obtuseness.-: [For 
Part I (on Fielding) see EE, 1:1, 1970.] —J.S.M. 


1051, Kalmey, Robert P. Pope’s ELOISA 10 ABELARD and “Those Celebrated 
Letters,” PQ, 47:2, Apr. 1968, 164-178. In “The Argument” prefixed to his Eloisa. to 
Abelard, Pope claims his poem is partly based upon “those celebrated letters” of his 
protagonists. Many parallels can be found between the letters and the poem, especially 
the guiding principle of the poem, which stresses an essentially Christian context of 
sin, suffering, and hope for redemption. The purpose of Eloisa’s suffering is to redirect 
her flawed human love to seek God as its proper source and end. The poem concen- 
trates on human frailty and the problem of salvation as Eloisa realizes that her obsessive 
love for Abelard is blocking her way to God and attempts to circumvent it. In her 
vision of her death, she finally succeeds in focusing her attention on the Cross. Abelard | 
holds, in seeing him as agent of God and communicator of Ss grace to man. 

—~K.D.H. 


1052. Blau, Sheridan D. Pope’s “Chain of Being” and the Modern Ecological Vision, 
CEA, 33:2, Jan. 1971, 20-22. In Essay on Man Pope stresses the interdependence of 
all parts of the “chain of being.” For 200 years this wisdom was forgotten, but our 
current ecological concerns have brought this concept of interdependence into focus 
once acai —B.J.M. 


1053. findi; Louis A. Pope’s Belinda, the General Emporie of the World, and the 
Wondrous Worm, SAQ, 70:2, Sp. 1971, 215-235. Though not necessarily. an economic 
symbol, Belinda in The Rape of the Lock, together with her toilette and its appurten- 
ances, “may have had symbolic overtones” for Pope's time. The Whigs generally 
stressed England's greatness in world trade, this ubiquity of commerce being reflected, 
for instance, in the dress and accouterments of women of fashion. (See, e.g., Spectator 
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69.: Others, however, lamented the unfavorable balance of trade that might result 
from excessive purchases abroad; for them, the fashionable lady wasa threat to the 
nation’s economic health. From this point of view, silk was particularly reprehensible, 
as being much in demand; development of a domestic silk industry was. proposed. 
Contemporary readers of Pope’s poem would have had ambivalent attitudes toward 
Belinda’s. fine silks and imported accouterments, although their basic response would 
probably have been favorable. Pope’s surely. was. —J.S.P. 


1054. Rogers, Robert W. Notes on Alexander Pope’s Early Education, SAQ, 70:2, 
Sp. 1971, 236-247. Like Keats, Pope seems to have been largely self-taught; his early 
education came from four priests in succession, at home or at private schools; he later 
denied having “learned anything” at Twyford and at Marlybone. After this, he 
engaged in self-study at home, seeking especially mastery of languages and writing 
skills, largely through imitation; later he destroyed an epic imitating all the great poets 
in 1 this genre. By the age of 14 his genius as a potentially great poet was evident. 
—J.S.P. 


1055. Curley, Thomas. M. William Samuel Johnson: An American at Twickenham, 
1768, ConHSB, 30:2, Apr. 1965, 45-49. First-hand descriptions of Pope’s estate are 
scarce, but Johnson has contributed to our. knowledge of Twickenham by giving a 
detailed description of Pope’s house, garden, and grotto in a 1768 journal entry. John- 
son also visited and described Pope’s grave. —B.J.M. 


Cf.: Item. 1043. 


Matthew Prior 


1056. Kline, Richard B. Matthew Prior and “Dear Will Nuttley”: An Addition to the 
Canon, PQ, 47:2, Apr. 1968, 157-163. An unpublished and hitherto unavailable prose 
portrait tends to redeem Prior’s usual indifferent handling of the “character.” Prior’s 
prose “character” fragments are stiff and partial, as is his only known completed one. 
But in a letter to Robert Ingram, he gives a prose portrait of a mutual acquaintance, 
Will Nuttley, which i is pire of his best ເເ, ironical, gently witty, and good- 
natured. —K.D.H. 


Samuel Richardson 


1057. Schmitz, Robert M. Death and Colonel Morden in CLARISSA, SAQ, 69:3, 
Sum. 1970, 346-353. To regard Morden as only.a prospective rescuer of Clarissa and 
the eventual slayer of Lovelace is to oversimplify. Rather (perhaps unconsciously echo- 
ing medieval morality plays), Richardson used him to embody Death; his cool exper- 
tise in killing Lovelace suggests this embodiment. It is artistically better that he, 
rather than the reformed rake Belford (Lovelace’s former friend), be the avenger. 

—J.S.P. 


Richard. Steele 


1058. Bond, Richmond P. The Lottery: A Note for the Year 1710, SAQ, 70:2, Sp. 
1971, 135-148. The government lottery of 1710, held to raise money for a treasury 
depleted by the prolonged war with France, proved enormously successful and received 
considerable publicity in the newspapers and periodicals of the time, though only in 
The Tatler was it handled with “literary distinction.” The astrologer “Bickerstaff” 
generally treated the subject lightly, though in No. 170 (May 9-11, 1710) he warned 
of Fortune’s fickleness, a warning whose pertinence became evident in 1718 and 1719, 
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when subscribers to the lottery were given the chance to exchange their annuities (which 
was really what the lottery prizes were) for South Sea Company stock. Those who 
made the exchange and sold their stock early, profited; those who held their stock lost. 

—J.S.P. 


Laurence Sterne 


1059. Hartley, Lodwick. Yorick’s Sentimental Journey Continued: A Reconsideration 
of the Authorship, SAQ, 70:2, Sp. 1971, 180-190. Inaccuracies in the Continuation of 
A Sentimental Journey and its denigration of Sterne indicate that Hall-Stevenson, who 
was Sterne’s friend, could not have written it, though he is traditionally regarded as 
its author. The editor of Hall-Stevenson’s Works (1795) makes no suggestion that 
he authored the sequel. “Eugenius,” the author shown on the title page, could have 
been any competent hack. ——J.S.P. 


Jonathan Swift 


1060. Reichert, John F. Plato, Swift, and the Houyhnhnms, PQ, 47:2, Apr. 1968, 
179-192, Cumulative resemblances between Plato’s Republic and Book IV of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels indicate that Swift was consciously trying to write in terms that are time- 
less, not limited to the 18th century. Gulliver, then, can be viewed (as R. S. Crane 
suggests in The Rationale of the Fourth Voyage in GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: An 
Annotated Text with Critical Essays, ed. R. A. Greenberg, Norton; 1961) as the- 
prisoner in the allegory of the cave whose perspective is gradually altered as he 
approaches the light of the sun. Forced back to the darkness of actuality, he naturally 
blunders about making a fool of himself. The Houyhnhnms, with their perfect virtue 
and their unaffected Socratic ignorance, emphasize one of Swift’s basic contentions in 
the travels: that virtue is within easy grasp and vice is senseless, difficult, and compli- 
cated. Swift's paradox is one Socrates understood: capable of reason and-therefore of 


happiness, we choose to be irrational and wretched. , —K.D.H. 
John Vanbrugh 
William Walsh 

Cf.: Item 1040. 2: 
Edward Young 


1061. Forster, Harold. Some Uncollected Authors XLV: Edward Young in Transla- 
tion HI, BC, 20:2, Sum. 1971, 202-224, [Listed in this third installment are transla- 
tions published between 1791 and 1881. For Parts I and I, see BC, 19:4, Win. 1970, 
481-500 and 20:1, Sp. 1971, 47-67 (AES, 15:2, Oct. 1971, 429 and 430).] (illustrated) 

~—G.T.T. 


Fiction 
1062. Shugrue, Michael F. The Sincerest Form of Flattery: Imitation in the Early 
Eighteenth-Century Novel, SAQ, 70:2, Sp. 1971, 248-255. Several minor novelists— 
Sir Thomas Burnet and James Duckett (A Second Tale of a Tub, 1711); an anonymous 
author (Memoirs Concerning . , . Captain Mackheath, 1728); Jane Barker (A Patch- 
Work Screen for the Ladies, 1723, and its sequel, The Lining for the Patch-Work Screen, 
1726); and Penelope Aubin (The Strange Adventures of the Count de Vinevil and His 
Family, 1721}—by their technique of imitation reveal the attraction that certain major 
authors held for their contemporaries in the early 18th century. Imitated in these 
works (in theme and/or plot and characters) are, respectively, Swift, Gay, and (for the 
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last two authors) Defoe. The influence of major novelists and literary trends on the’ 


novel and short fiction in the early 18th century deserves further ມ .  —IS.P. 
Natural Law 
CÊ: Item 1151. 
General . 


1063. Merritt, H.C. The Smithfield Muses: The Literary Influence of the ATHENIAN 
MERCURY, English, 20:106, Sp. 1971, 7-10. John Dunton’s semi-weekly question- 
‘and-answer periodical (1091- 1690), was an important precursor of Defoe’s Review, 
the Tatier, the Spectator, and a host of late 17th- and early 18th-century literary publi- 
cations. It was produced by the Athenian Society, which included Dunton; Richard 
Sault, mathematician; Samuel Wesley, clergyman, father of John and Charles Wesley; 
and John Norris, clergyman, an early commentator on Locke. The Athenians aimed 
to encapsulate the knowledge of their time and make it meaningful to their readers. 
Not only did they bring literature to the middle classes, they helped combat the 
prevalent notion that fiction and verse were improper. ‘The Mercury did little that was 
actually new in the field of criticism, but it did popularize the views of scholars. Ques- 
tions and answers in verse were regular features of its pages, and a few issues were 
entirely in verse. Through the Mercury, rzaders were made aware of the works of 


Dryden, Cowley, Aphra Behn, Defoe, Swift, and others. —E.E.W. 
Cf.: Item 1036. 
VI. ROMANTIC 

Wiliam Blake . 


1064. Halloran, William F. Blake’s TYRTEL: Snakes, Curses, and a Blessing, SAQ, 
70:2, Sp. 1971, 161-179. A study of this poem “based upon its truly functional 
sources——the Bible and Paradise Lost”—-can be related to other works of Blake from 
the late 1780’s and early 90’s to produce a more meaningful reading. Thus the tempta- 
tion scene of Genesis 3 provides the poem’s chief source, related to Book 3 of Milton’s 
poem. The curse of Tiriel, “a serpent plowman in the earthly paradise” at the poem’s 
end, may prove a blessing; at least this is the hope Blake expresses. —J.S.P. 


1065. Brogan, Howard O. Relevance in Literary Study, CEA, 33:4, May 1971, 23- 
24. To determine a work’s relevance one must ask why. it has been constructed and 
how its images speak to the concerns of the present. A study of Blake’s works 
provides significant answers to these questicns. Living in a revolutionary atmosphere, 
Blake worked out a pattern of revolutionary ideas affecting all aspects of life. He 
expressed these ideas in a mythological form which was obscure enough to enable him 
to avoid prosecution by the repressive laws cf his age. He drew from the past in order 


to explain the present and to make prophecies for the future. ——B.J.M. 
Lord Eyron 

Cf.: Item 1070. 
John Clare 


1066. Adlard, John. John Clare: The Long Walk Home, English, 19:105, Aut. 1970, 
85-89. To those who merely read a poem here, a poem there; John Clare seems a minor 
poet; but for those who have read everything he published, he is a major figure, 
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‘established in the mind as a man who retained his dignity and sensitivity when every- 
thing else crumbled. The Fitting and Decay, echoing his sorrow at leaving his native 
Helpstone in 1832 for a cottage in Northborough, have been called his best works, but 
neither poem is as fresh or well organized as Emmonsails Heath in Winter. Clare’s 
universe was what he saw from his cottage. Haunted by social and economic insecurity, 
he dreaded change and sensed the insecurity of man’s life. Like Coleridge, he knew 
the horror of life-in-death. His poetry today is enjoying an upswing of favor. Only 
time can tell whether it will last. —E.E.W. 


1067. Frosch, Thomas R. The Descriptive Style of John Clare, SIR, 10:2, Sp. 1971, . 
137-149. Throughout his career Clare confronts the problem of change. His early 
poems strive for timelessness through static, pictorial, and spatial representation. He 
then moves from the “normal eye” to the “edges of the perspectival field,” with motion, 
multiple sense perceptions, and temporal orientation. In his last phase, he concentrates 
on the fluid and auditory world beyond the “vanishing point” of the landscape, where 
all is motion and “the distinctions and the limits of the eye are disintegrated into a 
sense of boundlessness.” —N.D.M. 


William Hazlitt 


1068. Wardle, Ralph M. Hazlitt on THE BEGGAR’S OPERA, SAQ, 70:2, Sp. 1971, 
256-264. From his first review of this work as acted in the fall of 1813, to his death 
almost exactly 17 years later, Hazlitt never failed to express delight in it, in a number 
of essays and critical observations. For him, it both delighted and instructed while 
fulfilling the purpose of comedy as he saw it—to satirize folly and weaknesses. Both 
that first review and those of five subsequent revivals of the opera reveal his consistency 
of critical principles. —J.S.P. 


John Keats 
Cf.: Item 1071. 


Charles Lamb 


1069. D’Hangest, G. Réflexions sur Part des ESSAIS ELIA, EA, 20:1, Jan.-Mar. 
1967, 1-11. One important aspect of Lamb’s art is the unity he achieves through the 
use of antinomies: his use of badinage, which connotes facility and fluidity of form 
and content to convey ideas which need close analytical examination; his use of prosaic 
prose, which, through its tone and emotion, produces a poetic atmosphere; and 
his language and tone, which are distinctly his own even though he borrows from 
his favorite authors. Another important aspect of his art is his emphasis on the word. 
Though he often uses classical vocabulary and sentence structure, he is also prone to 
create new words, in the Renaissance tradition. He also proves himself a humorist with 
his chosen incoherencies. Lamb’s Essays of Elia may be regarded as typical creations 
of the Romantic movement. [In French] —J.K.K. 


John Gibson Lockhart 


1070. Hassan, M. A. Who Was Harry Franklin? N&Q, 18:5, May 1971, 165-168. 
Lockhart was the mysterious “Harry Franklin” who wrote a favorable review of Don 
Juan for Blackwood’s Magazine, Part 2, Aug. 1821. A letter from Lockhart, probably 
written Aug. 16, 1821, to William Blackwood expresses views parallel to those of the 
review. The letter is included in “the Blackwood Papers in the National Library of 
Scotland.” —J.S.P. 
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James Rice 


1071. Kaufman, Paul. James Rice, Friend of Keats: New ກກ Facts, N&Q, 
18:5, May 1971, 168-172. Research has revealed “considerable” information about 
Rice (Aug. 18, 1791-Dec, 1, 1832) and his father. ‘The son seems to have been frail 
and ‘his death rather sudden. A poet himself, he expressed in his verse a regret that 
an unnamed persistent malady that drove him to desire a milder climate also barred 
him from marrying “Jane,” the woman hə loved. The Leigh-Browne-Lockyer. Collec- 
tion appears to offer much more knowledge of Keats’s friends than we now possess. 

—J.S.P. 


Sir Walter Scott 


1072. Siac Alasdair M. Sir Walter Scott and Sir James Skene of Rubislaw, AUR, 
44:1, Sp. 1971, 68-71. The friendship between Skene and Scott began when Skene 
put his library of German books at Scott’s disposal. Later Skene was’a mainstay during 
Scott’s bankruptcy. He was also a literary influence, for it seems probable that his 
recollections of the Jews in Germany are the source of the Jewish element in Ivanhoe. 
The friendship became so close that 30 years after Scott’s death, Skene claimed to 
have experienced his presence and to have had a quiet talk with him —E.A.B. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


1073. Posey, Horace G., Jr. Shelley and Modern Aesthetics, BuR, 19:1, Sp. 1971, 
97-114. Although slighted by critics, Shelley’s Defence of Poetry is a colierent, 
reasoned aesthetic statement compatible with the modern aesthetics of Croce. Shelley 
saw imagination as the creative power originating new thoughts, with language originally 
an imaginative apprehension of reality. He believed it impossible to discover the 
ultimate source of thought in the process from sensation through imagination to 
reason. Shelley maintained that poetry is independent of logic; it is not willed but is 
organically formed as an original achievement with no designs on the reader. Order 
is poetry’s basic principle, pleasure its chief product, and moral purpose an insuperable 
obstacle to great poetry. „i —A.T.T. 
1074. Bebbington, W. G. Shelley’s Cottage. N&Q; 18:5, May 1971, 163-165. Interest- 
ing but perplexing questions. arise about “Shelley’s Cottage” in Windsor Great Park, 
said to be the house that Shelley leased for a year in 1815-1816 and where, with Mary, 
he was moderately happy. In a letter of July 17,.1816, Shelley noted that the house 
had been sold and was to be demolished for a more imposing structure. We know 
nothing about the house’s history and cannot even be sure that the present “cottage” 
is not actually the more imposing house that was to have been erected after the 
Shelleys’ departure. —J. >, P. 


Sir James Skene 
Cf.: Item 1072. 


Wiliam Wordsworth 
1075. Nabholtz, John R. The Journeys Homeward: Drama and Rhetoric in Book IV 
of THE PRELUDE, SIR, 10:2, Sp. 1971, 79-93. The two final sequences (poetic dedi- 
cation and old soldier) of Book IV are part of a series of four journeys which parallel 
alternate physical and internal recoveries. The narrator-persona is “seriously baffled 
and confused in recovering and reexperiencing past events,” because of the conflicting 
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claims of human experience. The youth’s reaction to the old soldier is the first sign 
of possible resolution of the conflict and points toward the “distant homə” of the 
conclusion of the poem: the mind of man. —N.D.M. 


Cf.: Item 1078. 


Drama 


1076. 0 Haodha, Mícheál. THE DRAMATIC INSPECTOR, IB, 3:1, Sum. 1964, 
30-33. The first issue of The Dramatic Inspector, an old Dublin theatrical journal, 
appeared on May 20, 1816. Extremely rare today, only a few copies of its presumed 
nine issues are extant, and no copy of No. 1 has been located. The size, price, and 
quality of the publication set it apart from the other Irish periodicals of the time, and 
what has survived of The Dramatic Inspector is still eminently readable. The history of 
old Dublin theatrical journals has been recorded by W. J. Lawrence in Vol. 14 of The 
Irish Book Lover [n.d], and by James O'Neill in A Bibllographical Account of Irish 
Theatrical Literature (Publications of the Bibliographical Soclety of Ireland, 1:6, 1920). 
A more recent publication, Carl J. Stratman’s A Bibliography of British Dramatic 
Periodicals 1720-1960 (New York Public Library, 1962), also deals with Irish journals. 
Stratman states that of the 678 journals listed in the a ie 20 were published in 
Ireland before 1850, and only oo since that date. —E.E.W. 


VIE VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


1077. Howard, David C. -An Imapistic Problem in DOVER BEACH, CEA, 33:1, 
Nov. 1970, 27. Arnold’s image of the tidal retreat of the Sea of Faith is based on an 
untenable comparison, for the reader is confronted with the impossibility of an 
eternally ebbing tide. —B.J.M. 


1078. Corner, Martin. Wordsworth’s Monastery: Arnold and Saint-René Taillandier, 
N&Q, 18:7, July 1971, 250. Arnold’s remarks on the English romantics in his 1863 
essay on Heine—particularly the image of monastic withdrawal in middle age of 
Wordsworth—derive from Taillandier’s comments on Heine in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for Apr. 1, 1852. Arnold’s attitude toward the English romantics paralleled 
Taillandier’s toward the German: they lacked the modern spirit. —J.S.P. 


1079. Godshalk, W. L. Matthew Arnold to Hamilton Mabie: An Unrecorded Letter, 
N&Q, 18:7, July 1971, 250-251. In a ome-sentence letter written in New York City, 
Arnold states his dislike for public speaking but agrees to speak at Mabie’s request. The 
letter may be dated tentatively Jan. 1, 1884, from information in a letter of Arnold’s 
wife dated that day, or Feb. 26, when Arnold was again in New York; a letter of his 
dated Feb. 28, 1884, mentions a number of speeches he has to give. Not only the direct 
statement, “‘I do not like speech-making’” but also the extreme brevity of the reply 
to Mabie (American critic and editor) reveals Arnold’s paag aversion to speaking in 
public. —J.S.P. 


1080. Horn, V. E. Matthew Arnold: A Letter Re-dated, N&Q, 18:7, July 1971, 248- 
249. The date of 1848 for Arnold’s letter to his mother dated May 7 in G. W. E 
Russell’s edition of the Letters (London, 1895) is indeed questionable, as A. K. Davis’s 
check list Matthew Arnold’s Letters (U. of Virginia, 1968) suggests. Two details 
indicate 1849 as the correct year: (1) In the next letter in the Russell edition, definitely 
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dated 1849, Arnold says that he has “lacely” read certain books, but in the May 7 
letter he reveals that he has recently been rereading them; (2) Arnold refers to com- 
ments by Gerard de Nerval’s article on Heine published in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for July 15, 1848 Gnverting Nerval’s meaning to support his own dislike for Heine; 
Nerval’s remarks praised the German pot). This inversion of meaning may be the 
earliest clear example of one of Arnold’s “characteristic” strategems in argument. 

—J.S.P. 


1081. Rawson, C. J. Matthew Arnold to Henry Reeve: An Unpublished Letter, N&Q, 
18:7, July 1971, 251. In a letter of Mar. 29, 1887, to Reeve, Edinburgh Review editor, 
Arnold reveals himself as extremely busy, unable to accept additional engagements, 
and expecting pleasure from reading an unnamed book (presumably the Norton edition 
of the Goethe-Carlyle. Correspondence [London, 1887]) but only insofar as it con- 
cerned Goethe. [The letter (here reproduc2d) is in Rawson’s possession at the Univer- 
sity of Warwick.] —J.S.P. 


1082. Winnifrith, T. J. Matthew Amold and Clough, N&Q, 18:7, July 1971, 249- 
250: A brief letter of Aug. 25, 1860, from Clough notified Arnold that the position 
of Roman Catholic Inspector of Schools, which the younger Thomas Arnold was inter- 
ested in, had just become vacant. (Someone else got the job, Arnold’s patron no longer 
having the disposition of it.) [The letter is reproduced.] This letter, together with 
ones of Feb. 1, 1868, and Nov. 15, 1884, from Arnold to two other men are in the 
possession of Michael Meredith at Eaton College. —J.S.P. 


Walter Bagehot 


1083. Fairlie, Henry. Walter Bagehot; or, The Political Journalist as Entertainer, 
Encounter, 36:3, Mar. 1971, 30-41. As a political columnist, Bagehot is often praised 
for raising common sense almost to a principle. However, in the process, what is 
commonsensical becomes nonsensical. Bagehot was radically wrong in his appraisal, 
for instance, of Gladstone, Disraeli, and Abraham Lincoln because he merely repeated 
commonplace appraisals that his contemporaries were making, inconsistencies and all. 

—L.R.D. 


Charlotte Brontë 


1084. McElrath, Joseph R. JANE EYRE’s “Brocklehurst”: Name, Sign and Symbol, 
CEA, 33:2, Jan. 1971, 23. Brontë made use of the Victorian novelists’ convention of 
making a character’s name match his personality. Brocklehurst is the clergyman who 
oversees the Lowood orphanage and cruelly persecutes Jane Eyre. His name means 
“the place of the dirty or stinking fellow.” —B.J.M. 


Rhoda Broughton 
1085. Watters, Tamie. An Oxford Provocation & Caricature: Rhoda Broughton and 
Mark Pattison, Encounter, 36:4, Apr. 1971, 34-42. The character of Prof. Forth in 
Broughton’s novel, Belinda, is not an exact likeness of Mark Pattison, but a caricature. 
Within a year of befriending Rhoda as a new resident of Oxford, Pattison became 
enamored of another woman, Meta Bradley. An incriminating letter of his to Meta 
having been anonymously published, Pattison gossiped that Rhoda was responsible. 
Pattison’s wife, Frances, disagreed vehemently and became even a greater friend of 
Rhoda’s. But, besides the affront to her, Rhoda’s justification in caricaturing Pattison 
was his pretentiousness. —L.R.D. 
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Sir Richard F. Burton 


1086. d’Arch Smith, Timothy. Defective Spines Have Their Uses: An Unrecorded 
Variant of a Richard Burton Title, BC, 20:2, Sum. 1971, 250. Examined copies of the 
first edition (1870) of Vikram and the Vampire have cancel titles; a fragment of the 
Original title page, found in the spine lining of a copy with a defective backstrip, shows 
that the cancellation was made to rectify the omission of the illustrator’s name and to 
replace 1869 with 1870 as the stated year of publication. —G.T.T. 


Thomas Carlyle 

1087. Campbell, Jan. Thomas Carlyle and George Cron, N&Q, 18:5, May 1971, 
183-185. A prose tribute to Cron upon his death, published in the Dumfries and Gallo- 
way Courier, Feb. 27, 1827, reveals not only Carlyle’s authorship (recogrized by a 
friend in a letter to Carlyle) by internal evidence but also his lasting friendship with 
the man he had known as an undergraduate and demonstrates his early style as a 
writer of prose elegies. It anticipates his later Reminiscence (1832) of his father. 

—J.S.P. 


Arthur Hugh Clough 
1088. Muirhead, Arnold. A. H. Clough’s THE BOTHIE OF TOPER-NA-FUOSICH, 
BC, 20:2, Sum. 1971, 249. A variant binding, consisting of cream stiff peper covers 
printed in black (not black and red), can now be reported. —G.T.T. ¢ 


Cf.: Item 1082. 


Marie Corelli (Mary Mackay) 
Cf.: Item 1264. 


Charles Dickens 


1089. Mills, Nicolaus C. Social and Moral Vision in GREAT EXPECTATIONS and 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN, JAmS, 4:1, July 1970, 61-72. Dickens and Twain present 
childhood as a grotesque and anxious period because of adult society’s total misunder- 
standing of it and because of feminine domination in domestic life in 19th-century 
England and America. They reveal the reciprocal influence of parental abuse of chil- 
dren and social crime, similar to the later Erik Erikson’s observations in his book on 
Childhood and Society (Norton, 1950). For Pip and Huck home is an emotional hot- 
house controlled by women and by distorted Calvinism. In Dickens and Twain the 
institutions of organized society are the targets of criticism, most especially prison life 
in England and the plantation economy of America. —H.E.S. 


1090. Owen, W. J. B. Mrs. Gamp’s Poetic Diction, Dickensian, 67:364, May 1971, 
91-96. Mrs. Gamp in Martin Chuzzlewit often speaks in a blank verse heightened by 
stress and alliteration on non-standard usages and coinages. Regularity of meter often 
determines the use of non-standard forms. Non-standard past tenses and past participles, 
contractions, syntactical quirks, archaisms, adverbia] endings, and other categories of 
oddity, generally appear in regular verse lines. The “Gamp phenomenon” is so 
frequent that its absence points to deviation from Dickens’s Ms. Dickens made two 
deletions in her speeches from the Ms. Neither impair their rhythm. —L.I.D. 


1091. Andrews, Malcolm. Introducing Master Humphrey, Dickensian, 67:364, May 
1971, 70-86. Dickens described his plans for the Master Humphrey’s Clock project 
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in a well-known letter to Forster, but the actual work differs in many ways from the 
more variegated original plan. Both plan and project suggest their author’s fatigue in 
their retreat from “society” to the historical past. Humphrey himself, inspired in 
part perhaps by Irving’s Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, in his somber, elegaic 
melancholy and- the Gothic decay of his milieu, prefigures the mood and theme of 
The Old Curiosity Shop. Nell’s plight, thet of a fated angel on a pilgrimage through 
a tragic world, is a natural developmen: of the imaginative ambiance of Master 
Humphrey and of his creator. [Illustrated by two Phiz drawings from Master 
Humpbhrey’s Clock.] —L.J.D. 


1092. Paroissien, David. PICTURES FROM ITALY and its Original Mlustrator, 
Dickensian, 67:364, May 1971, 87-90. Samuel Palmer was hastily engaged to illustrate 
Pictures from Italy although Clarkson Stanfield had earlier accepted the commission. 
Stanfield, a Catholic and a friend of Cardinal Wiseman, may well have declined associ- 
ation with a work so offensive to Catholics. His initial agreement was secured when 
only the first four chapters, largely devoted to France and less anti-Catholic, were 
available to him. [Illustrated by Henry Walter’s 1835 sketch of Palmer.] —~L.J.D. 


1093. Dickens at Sotheby’s, Dickensian, 67:364, May 1971, 90. [Letters and docu- 
ments recently sold at auction are described.] —LJ D. 


Cf.: Item 1137. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


1094. Davis, Norman M. Here Are Your Wages, BakSJ, 21:2, June 1971, 77-79. 
The Victorian shilling, which Doyle mentions frequently in the Holmes stories, 
appeared in two versions, the “Young Head” and the “New Head.” —T.W.R. 


1095. Leblanc, Maurice, and Kai-ho Mah (trans.). Apropos of Conan Doyle, BakSJ, 
21:2, June 1971, 100-102. Though some readers value Doyle for his cleverness as a 
ratiocinator, it is better to esteem him as a master-story-teller. [This article originally 
appeared in French in Les Annales Polifiqnues et Litteraires, 95, Aug. 1, 1930, 111. 
Leblanc was the author of parody-pastiches in which Arsene Lupin meets Sherlock 
Holmes. ] —T.W.R. 


1096. Pickard, Roy. Sherlock Holmes on the Screen, BakSJ, 21:2, June 1971, 70-76. 
There have been at least 127 Holmes films, more than those made about all other 
fictional detectives put together. However, Holmes himself has never been portrayed 
satisfactorily. The first film, Sherlock Holmes Baffled, appeared in 1903; William 
Gillette made a movie of his popular play Sherlock Holmes (1916); Basil Rathbone and 
Nigel Bruce became the most familiar portrayers of Holmes and Watson; and Billy 
Wilder has recently made the controversial Private Life of Sherlock Holmes (1970). 

ຂ 2 —T.W.R. 


1097. Simms, Bartlett Dale. Devonshire Again, BakSJ, 21:2, June 1971, 107-109. 
It is time again to raise questions about the locales of The Hound of the Baskervilles, 
though positive identification of the places in and near the Great Grimpen Mire is 
unlikely. For instance, in the tale Stapleton says that the booming sounds came from 
bitterns. Is it possible that the noises came from the south and were from the artillery 
practice range near Yes Tor? [Items 1097 through 1104 from BakSJ, 21:2, June 1971 
are parodies of scholarship and literary critizism.] ; —T.W.R. 
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1098. Foster, Richard W: John Clay and Lebanon, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., BakSJ, 
21:2, June 1971, 97-99. In Doyle’s Holmes story The Red-Headed League the crim- 
inal invents a philanthropist named Ezekiah Hopkins of Lebanon, Pennsylvania. The 
clever thief, John Clay, used the place-name because of his habit of contempt and 
disdain, since Lebanon is such a nondescript sort of town. He had heard of the place 
from Ted Baldwin, the notorious Scowrer in The Valley of Fear; Lebanon is not far 
from Vermissa Valley, the locale in which Baldwin appears. [Parody]. ~—T.W.R. 


1099, Blackburn, Julian. The Identity of the King of Bohemia, BakSJ, 21:2, June 
1971, 114-116. There have been many conjectures as to the identity of the “King of 
Bohemia” in Doyles A Scandal in Bohemia— including the Prince of Wales, King 
Edward VII to be. The true identity is now established: he was Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg (1857-1893), who married an opera singer named Johanna Loisinger, 
the prototype of Irene Adler in the story. [Parody] . ~——T.W.R. 


1100. Wilson, Evan M. SILVER BLAZE: Some Identifications with Respect to 
Dartmoor, BakSJ, 21:2, June 1971, 103-106. The places referred to in Doyle’s The 
Hound of the Baskervilles and Silver Blaze have been identified with real Dartmoor 
locales by Holmes scholars; many. of these identifications simply do not bear scrutiny, 
and therefore a new set (with map) is proposed. However, one must admit that the 
difficulties involved may be due to authorial lapses. [Parody] —T.W.R. 


1101. Dudley, W. E. A Coming Plague, BakSJ, 21:2, June 1971, 80-83. Britain’s 
adoption of the new decimal money suggests that the references to the old coinage in 

Doyle’s Holmes stories will, soon—and eee explanatory annotation. 
[Parody] | ——T.W.R. 


1102. Holland, Glenn S. ‘The “Small, But Very Efficient, Organization” and Other 
Small Problems, BakSJ, 21:2, June 1971, 84-89. Oblique references in Doyle’s Holmes 
tales suggest that there was a formal organization of aides—hence a Holmes Detective 
Agency. Members included not only the familiar Baker Street Irregulars, but others 
like Cartwright, the boy in The Hound of the Baskervilles. [Parody] ——T.W.R. 


1103. Rauber, D. F. The Immortality of Sherlock Holmes, BakSJ, 21:2, June 1971, 
110-113. Since Doyle’s Holmes has been called immortal it is permissible to identify 
him not only with his avatar, Rex Stout’s Nero Wolfe, but. also with earlier incarna- 
tions——notably Daniel in the Apocryphal stories of Susannah and of Bel and the 
Dragon, and with Zadig, the character made most familiar in Voltaire’s version of his 
exploits. [Parody] . | —T.W.R. 


1104. Skene Melvin,.David. Somes Notes on the Name of the Brothers Moriarty, 
BakSJ, 21:2, June 1971, 90-96. Doyle refers to three Moriarty brothers in the Holmes 
canon—~all with the given name James. This apparent contradiction is solved: actually 
the surname is a compound, though written without a hyphen, precisely like Conan 
Doyle’s. The three were named James Moriarty, but we are ignorant of their 
Christian names. [Parody] e : l ——T.W.R. 


` George Eliot 


1105. Cate, Hollis L. The Initial Publication of George Eliot’s Novels in America, 
BSUF, .10:2, Sp. 1969, 65-69. The increasing amounts of money Eliot received for 
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the initial American rights for her novels accurately indicate the increase in her 
American popularity during her lifetime. —R.L.C. 


1106. Cunningham, Valentine. George Eliot, Jullan Fane and Heine, N&Q, 18:7, 
July 1971, 252-254.. Although Eliot’s article, German Wit: . Heinrich Heine, which 
appeared in Westminster Review, Jan. 1856, did an important service in introducing 
English readers to Heine, one notes that sbe was indebted to an unsigned article in the 
first issue of the Saturday Review (Nov. 3, 1855) written by Fane; she conceded some 
of his points, modified others, and objected to Heine’s “ ‘occasional coarseness’ ” but 
not to his alleged lack of patriotism, which troubled Fane. Her article shows the 
strong-minded, “magisterial,” intellectual authority that she showed in her later 
criticism and fiction. f —J.S.P. 


Edward FitzGerald 
Cf.: Item 1261. 


Thomas Hardy 


1107. Björk, Lennart A. Thomas Hardy and Autobiography, MSprak, 64:1, 1970, 
5-14. Even as F. A. Hedgcock’s Thomas Hardy, Penseur et Artiste (Librairie Hatchett 
& Co., 1910), and Samuel C. Chew’s Thomas Hardy, Poet and Novelist (Bryn Mawr 
Notes and Monographs, Longmans, 1921), drew angry comments from Hardy himself, 
so Providence and Mr. Hardy (Hutchinson, 1966) by Lois Deacon and Terry Coleman, 
focusing on the love affair of Hardy and Tryphena Sparks, has generated controversy 
among today’s Hardy scholars. The new book offers essential information about a 
strong influence in Hardy’s emotional life, but insistence upon Tryphena as more or 
less the sole model for widely different female characters does not adequately acknowl- 
edge other possible sources for inspiration. Irving Howe (Hardly’ Hardy, NYRB, 
7:9, Dec. 1, 1966, 32-33), implying that truly respectable biographers should 
shrink from such material, raises the much debated principle of the relevance of bio- 
graphical material in general to literary studies. Other scholars, J. O. Bailey, J. Hillis 
Miller, and Kenneth Marsden, find that new information about a “previously neglected 
but important experience in Hardy’s life” adds to intellectual understanding of, and 
emotional response to, his art. —L.W.E. 


1108. Pinion, F. B. Thomas Hardy’s Alleged Son, N&Q, 18:7, July 1971, 255-256. 
To evidence previously adduced on this matter (e.g. R. F. Dalton, Thomas Hardy’s 
Alleged Son, N&Q, 15:7, July 1968, 265-266 [AES, 11:10, Dec. 1969, 3329]) should 
be added that of Tryphena’s moral standing. As a pupil-teacher, Tryphena [Sparks] 
(Hardy’s alleged mistress and mother of his son) would have been subject to instant 
dismissal for immoral conduct. In actuality, she maintained high standards of educa- 
tion, went to college (finishing with distinction), and became a headmistress at Plym- 
outh, remaining in that capacity until her marriafe. All along the way she would 
have had to satisfy inspectors and superiors of her probity. That she was ever Hardy’s 
mistress is without solid foundation. —J.S.P. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
1109. Sutherland, John. The Dating of TOM’S GARLAND, N&Q, 18:7, July 1971, 
256-259. Hopkins’s dating of Sept. 1887 for the sonnet Tom’s Garland is unsatis- 
factory, both for its inception and its completion; some of it could have been written 
as early as 1885, but Hopkins seems also to have worked on it (giving it “its formative 
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cast”) in Sept. 1887, then to have added details later in the fall of that year alluding 
to specific labor troubles of the time. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1116. 


Rudyard Kipling 
1110. Meyers, Jeffrey. AT THE END OF THE PASSAGE, KJ, 38:178, June 1971, 
20-22. This story is a study of the decline and death of Hummil, whom Kipling regards 
as destroyed by forces surrounding him. Such a view is opposite to Conrad’s, who 
depicts isolated civil servants destroyed by internal defects of character. Kipling’s 
view is characteristic of his limited conception of civilization. —R.R. 


1111. Aykroyd, W. R. Kipling and Famine, KJ, 38:178, June 1971, 12-17. Willum the 
Conqueror deals with a famine in Madras. It has several defects, e.g., officials from 
the Punjab conduct the relief, which is an improbable situation. Kipling seems 
unacquainted with the Famine Code. Yet, the story presents an accurate picture of 
famine and is notable because of the special provision of milk for starving children. 

—R.R. 


1112. Winstock, Lewis S. Rudyard Kipling and Army Music, KJ, 38:178, June 1971, 
5-12. Kipling’s military stories contain various references to army music: in their 
headings, as pieces of songs quoted in the narrative, by mention of titles, and in incidents 
concerning songs and music. After examining each of these types, one sees that, while 
the stories may use army songs, they provide no information about the music and songs 
of the army. —R.R. 


Walter Savage Landor 


1113. Proudfit, Charles L. An Earlier Version of W. S. Landor’s Poem LYONS, 
N&Q, 18:7, July 1971, 247-248. Listed in the Landor Bibliography (Blades, East and 
Blades, 1919) by Wise and Wheeler as having first appeared in Dry Sticks: Fagoted by 
Walter Savage Landor (1858), this poem actually seems to have been first published in 
The Sheffield Free Press and Keenes’ Bath Journal on Nov. 4, 1854. The versions 
[here reproduced] differ slightly in phrasing. —J.S.P. 


Andrew Lang 
1114, Weintraub, J. Andrew Lang Joins the Folk-Lore Society, N&Q, 18:7, July 1971, 
261-262. Upon reading a letter by Bishop Henry Callaway and editorial comment 
thereupon in The Academy for Nov. 17, 1897, Lang replied in a letter published therein 
the following Dec. 1. Callaway, a student of African traditions, had been unable to 
find a publisher for more than one volume on this topic; Lang deprecated the seeming 
lack of interest in the topic by English readers and urged the formation of a society 
to print collections like Callaway’s. By coincidence, a letter by William J. Thoms that 
appeared the same day as Lang’s in Notes and Queries and The Athenaean, announced 
formation of the Folk-lore Society. Lang expressed enthusiasm for the project but did 
not volunteer himself to aid in the task of formation; whereupon the secretary of the 
Society publicly (in a letter to The Academy published Dec. 22, 1877) asked Lang 
whether he would “ ‘help to form the Society? ” He would and did. —J.S.P. 


Thomas Babington Macaulay 
1115. Lodwick, Hartley. A Late Augustan Circus: Macaulay on Johnson. Boswell and 
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Walpole, SAQ, 67:3, Sum. 1968, 513-526. Macaulay’s outrageously prejudicial evalua- 
tions of Johnson, Boswell, and Walpole involve considerable complexity, with each 
of the three being used, not necessarily consciously, against the other to produce a 
totally falsified picture. But it seems wholly convincing, so clever is Macaulay, so 
superb his rhetoric. His “circus”’—a goose, a monkey, and a hippopotamus—should be 
thoroughly discredited by now. —JS.P. 


William Morris 
Cf.: Item 1118. 


Walter Pater 


1116. Monsman, Gerald. Pater, Hopkins, and FICHTE’S IDEAL STUDENT, SAQ, 
70:3, Sum. 1971, 365-376. When Pater read this paper before the Old Mortality Club 
at Oxford (Feb. 20, 1864), he stirred up a controversy that resulted in the formation 
(apparently at Hopkins’s suggestion) of a new club, churchly in character, that would 
counteract the “Germanism” of Pater’s. In his paper Pater drew upon J. G. Fichte’s 
lectures at Erlangen in 1805; the general opinion was that Pater had shockingly denied 
the immortality of the soul. The date of -his talk marks the start of the Aesthetic 
Movement. Pater’s views in The Renaissance (1873), which also drew sharp reaction, 
are not much different from those he held nine years before. —J.S.P. 


D. G. Rossetti 


1117. Labong, John Y. D. G. Rossetti in the Private Books of Frederick Locker- 
Lampson and Lady Mount-Temple, N&Q, 18:7, July 1971, 254-255. Locker-Lampson’s 
privately printed An Autobiography (12 copies, 1884) contains two of Rossetti’s limer- 
icks omitted from the standard edition of his works; they concern William Bell Scott 
and Simeon Solomon, both painters. [The limericks are reproduced.J Locker-Lamp- 
son’s view of Rossetti expressed in his Autobiography (not meant for public consump- 
tion) differs from that of My Confidences (London, 1896), his memoirs. The former 
shows a dislike of Rossetti, his Pictures, and, except for Sister Helen, of his poetry; 
even Sister Helen, though, is “creepy.” Lady Mount-Temple. (Georgiana Cowper), 
however, gave a highly favorable account of Rossetti in her Memorials (privately 
printed, 1890) to her husband. She praises his talent in both painting and poetry. (A 
copy of the Locker-Lampson book is in the Bodleian; of the Mount-Temple, m the 
British Museum.) ----].5.ມ, 


1118. LeBourgeois, John Y. A Rossetti-Morris Letter, N&Q, 18:7, July 1971, 255. 
In a letter dated conjecturally Oct. 25, 1874, Rossetti saw no need to attend the forth- 
coming meeting continuing plans for dissolution of the firm of Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner & Co. and had no objection to the plan (decided on the previous day) to 
appoint assessors in connection with the dissolution. Of particular interest, however, 
is a postscript that shows Rossetti to have had a hand in the designing of wallpaper 
for the firm and (by implication) to have been interested in continuing his relation- 
ship with the firm as reorganized and his fiendship with Morris. Perhaps we need 
to reexamine the view that Rossetti had little to do with the firm beyond its beginning 
years. —IJ SP. 


J. H. Shorthouse 


1119. Peterson, William S. J. H. Shorthouse and Mrs. Humphry Ward: Two New 
Letters, N&Q, 18:7, July 1971, 259-261. In a letter of Dec. 28, 1884, Shorthouse 
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thanked Mrs. Ward for a copy of her Miss Bretherton, praised it, and deprecated the 
general low estate of art and culture in England, to which this work was an. exception. 
In letter two, dated Dec. 12, 1902, he described himself as “a confirmed invalid... 
unable to write letters” (this one was dictated to his wife), thanked Mrs. Ward for her 
part in getting his novel John Inglesant published (the debt was very real) end said he 
was expressing his long-standing gratitude by having his publisher send her a copy of 
the new deluxe edition. He also expressed his admiration for her Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale (1898), “ʻa great and lasting work.’” [The letters are reproduced.] —JS.P. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


1120. Scott, Anne MacNicol. The Images of Light in Stevenson’s WEIR OF HER- 
MISTON, English, 19:105, Aut. 1970, 90-92. Stevenson had an intense appreciation 
of the link between light and vivid experience, and he had an artist’s skill in using light 
as an effective image in his writing. Where other great writers have a sense of timing, 
Stevenson had a sense of light and darkness. His characters carry with them the light 
and color of their lives and personalities. His images are real, not sumptuous or fan- 
tastic, and are controlled always by a Scottish reticence. Nowhere is his use of light 
more exquisite than in the poignant-fragment Weir of Hermiston, whose people are 
illumined in the great moments of their lives against the darkness that is the rest of 


life. -—E.E.W. 
Horace Walpole 
CÊ.: Item 1115. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Cf.: Item 1119. | 
VIL MODERN 


Joyce Cary 
1121. Sandison, A. G. Living out the Lyric: MR. JOHNSON and the Present Day, 
English, 20:106, Sp. 1971, 11-16. Romanticism has returned. The spontaneous, the 
natural, the unstructured, and the individual are preferred to the self-conscious, the 
formal, the stoic, and the collective. The lyric impulse is freed once more, and nowhere 
is it freer or more impulsive than in Cary’s two characters, Johnson of Mr. Johnson 
and Gully Jimson of The Horse’s Mouth. Of the two, Johnson is especially lyrical m 
his living, his attitude, his life style, and his speech. His innocent opposition to the 
machine civilization of his white superiors is a powerful indictment of life restricted 
and warped to fit an impersonal social structure. Johnson lives lyrically, but therein 
is his downfall in a regimented society when an impulsive act results in fatal conse- 
quences that turn him into a thief and a murderer. His is a spontaneous naturalness 
radiating delight and love, based in a great personal integrity but not, unfortunately, 
in the Mosaic tradition of the culture in which he must live until it kills him. —E.E.W. 


1122. Rosenthal, Michael. Joyce Cary’s Ambiguous Chester Nimmo, SAQ, 70:3, Sum. 
1971, 332-340. Cary’s movement from goodness and innocence in his earlier novels 
to a darker view of life finds expression in Nimmo, of Prisoner of Grace (1952). 
Nimmo and his unpleasant world are real: the heart’s simple impulses are not enough; 
rather, expediency and complication tend to govern. Cary meant Nimmo to be the 
ambiguous, elusive, the center of Cary’s “real” world of experience, contrasting with 
the earlier one of innocence. —J.S.P. 
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Joseph Conrad 
1123. Mueller, William R. Man and Nature in Conrad’s NOSTROMO, Thought, 
45:179, Win. 1970, 559-576. This work presents Conrad’s basic ontological view 
of the order inherent in the natural universe, his conviction that the concept of 
the world’s solidarity, integrity, dignity, and beauty “reaches beyond the strictly 
human order, extending to the whole of creation.” If man dares to violate this sacred 
fellowship of beings, he calls down upon himself all of the terrible vengeance of this 
immense natural design, causing his own utter annihilation. Conrad seeks to make 
us aware of the “incalculable virtue of self-restraint in a universe calling for man’s 
wise, humble, compassionate sovereignty, not his manic tyranny.” In addition to the 
central necessity of man’s fidelity to his fellow man, he must learn to perceive the 


“mystery surrounding our lives . . . (with) the latent feeling of fellowship with all 
creation” or bring the certainty of destruction down upon himself. —E.F.R. 
T. S. Eliot 


1124, Gardner, C. O. Some Reflections on the Opening of BURNT NORTON, CritQ, 
12:4, Win. 1970, 326-335. The opening lines of Eliot’s Burnt Norton have as their 
background the philosophy of F. H. Bradley and Henri Bergson, who share the belief 
that imagination exists and has value. —F.E, 


1125. Schwarz, Daniel R. The Unity of Eliot's GERONTION: The Failure of Medi- 
tation, BuR, 19:1, Sp. 1971, 55-76. The apparent incoherency of Gerontion’s monologue 
is a reflection of his increasingly unsuccessful meditation. Although he unconsciously 
parodies Donne’s Second Anniversary, Gerontion, unlike Donne, is unable to move 
from despair to faith through meditation and thus is unable to reconcile himself to 
death. Failing to perceive his soul as a separate entity, Gerontion addresses himself 
instead. Christ appears as the retributive tiger of the Old Dispensation rather than the 
paschal lamb of the New. Since Eliot puts much of his private self into his verse, 
Gerontion reflects the poet’s quest for the faith that later illumined Ash Wednesday 
and The Four Quartets. ——A.T.T. 


1126. Cox, C. B. T. S. Eliot at the Cross-Roads, CritQ, 12:4, Win. 1970, 307-320. 
The uncertainties and contradictions found in Eliot’s pre-conversion poetry (particularly 
in ‘The Waste Land) derive from two sources. First, they reveal his attempt to present 
multiple points of view without choosing one over the other. Second, they are attempts 
to articulate his personal uncertainty about the relationships of words, objects, and 
consciousness. —FE.E. 


1127. Torrens, James. T. S. Eliot and Shakespeare: “This Music Crept By,” BuR, 
19:1, Sp. 1971, 77-96. Eliot was constantly fascinated by Shakespeare but often 
frustrated in his attempts to understand him. Well aware of Shakespeare’s verse 
rhythms and language, Eliot slighted plot analysis and dramatic structure, preferring to 
focus on the extent to which the playwright expresses the results of his own painful 
pilgrimage in his poetry and maintaining that all of Shakespeare’s plays must be studied 
to understand any of them. Eliot prized the last four plays [titles not given] for pre- 
senting a world of wonder with simplified characters who convey feeling and signifi- 
cance beyond their own awareness, thus achieving the higher inner reality of things 
expressible only in verse. —A.T.T, 
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E. M. Forster 


1128. Grandsden, K. W. E. M. Forster and “Morgan,” Encounter, 36:5, May 1971, 
59-62. Friends who knew the man, “Morgan,” in his latter years, are not those who 
knew the author of the 20’s and 30’s. The former are in danger of “swamping a small 
but valuable oeuvre in a welter of in-group sentiment, if not sentimentality.” I 
Forster had been less lovable in the earlier decades, he might have gone on writing 
fiction. —L.R.D. 


William Golding 


1129. Baker, James R. The Decline of LORD OF THE FLIES, SAQ, 69:4, Aut. 
1970, 446-460. The decline of interest in Golding’s novel, long acclaimed by the 
intellectual community, “is a symptom of a dangerous tendency in our academic and 
intellectual life.” The book no longer suits our zejtgeist; it contradicts the contempo- 
rary “faith in social manipulation.” Golding believes, rather, that “social and economic 


adjustments . . . treat only the symptoms instead of the disease.” We don’t like, in 
short, to face Golding’s doubts about “human nature and cultural progress”; we prefer 
illusion to reality. —J.S.P. 


1130. Oakland, John. Satiric Technique in LORD OF THE FLIES, MSprak, 64:1, 
1970, 14-18. Few critics have drawn attention to Golding’s use in this work of a 
dominant satiric pattern involving in circular fashion the “destruction of the original 
over-weening presumptive pole by , . . barbarity.” Through his various episodes, 
using the symbolism of fire, the conch shell, the gatherings of the children, and the 
metamorphosis of the choir, Golding employs his circular satiric pattern to examine the 
problems and weaknesses of attempted maintenance of rational moderation. —L.W.E. 


Graham Greene 


1131. Greene, Graham. The Greenes of Berkhamstead, Esquire, 76:3, Sept. 1971, 126- 
129, 210, 212, 214. [Berkhamstead, the London suburb where Greene spent his 
first 20 years, has shaped his life, which is linked with the town by a myriad 
of memories. Here, for instance, he learned to read, before entering Preparatory School 
shortly before turning eight. Greene’s parents loved both him and each other; from 
his mother he inherited “a . . . terror of birds and bats.” Dreams have always been 
important for him; several have involved precognition, and others have provided 
materials for “two novels and several short stories.”] —J.S.P. 


1132. Kort, Wesley. The Obsession of Graham Greene, Thought, 45:176, Sp. 1970, 
20-44. Greene’s fictional world is a solitary, gloomy limbo of suffering and misery 
“created and clarified by characters who stand between Catholic institutions or norms 
and their nonreligious alternatives.” The character-victims who inhabit this spiritual 
“no-man’s-land” occasionally do achieve the grudgingly slight satisfaction of having 
some small effect on the lives of others; moreover, Greene’s fictional derelicts are 
often forced by their circumstances to “reach a new sense of self” in their private 
purgatories, with a resultant transcendent healing effect. By depicting the struggle 
for meaning and identity in a world divided between the competing alternatives of the 
religious and secular realms, Greene’s personal “aesthetic obsession” takes on larger 
. dimensions and becomes “a faithful intuition of the contemporary religious dilemma.” 

—E.F.R. 
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A. E. Housman 
Cf.: Item 1222. 


Philip Larkin 
1133. Newton, J. M. “... And a More Comprehensive Soul,” CQ, 1:1, Win. 1965/66, 
96-101 (rev.-art., Philip Larkin, The Whiison Weddings, Faber and Faber, 1964). 
Although the naturalness and simplicity of Larkin’s poems are at first glance pleasing, 
they lack nobility in their comment upon life. Larkin is especially complacent when 
he is being fashionably poetical, as in Lave Songs in Age. Poems such as Toads 
Revisited illustrate his lack of purposeful effort. —B.J.M. 


D. H. Lawrence 


1134. Strickland, Geoffrey. The First LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER, Encounter, 
36:1, Jan. 1971, 44-52. Of the three versions of this work, the first is by far the finest: 
Lawrence altered it disastrously in its final form. The first version has more convinc- 
ing characterizations, more successful descriptions, and a greater control over 
vocabulary. —L.R.D. 


1135. Littlewood, J. C. F. ນ. H. Lawrence’s Early Tales, CQ, 1:2, Sp. 1966, 107-124. 
The revisions in some of the short stories that appeared in The Prussian Officer were 
apparently made after Lawrence had completed the first part of The Rainbow, for 
they share that novel’s insight that attending totally to another person allows one to 
gain a new sense of self. Only the later varsion of Daughters of the Vicar demon- 
strates this insight. In The Thorn in the Flesh, a revision of Vin Ordinaire, Lawrence 
makes Emilie a real person and more fully develops the love relationship between her 
and Bachmann. The revised ending to Odour of Chrysanthemums replaces the earlier 
weak moralizing with a powerful portrayal of Elizabeth’s realization of the “otherness” 
of her husband. —B.J.M. 


C. 5. Lewis 


1136. Robson, W. W. C. S. Lewis, CQ, 1:3, Sum. 1966, 252-272. What- has permanent 
value in Lewis’s works needs to be separated from what is ephemeral. His homiletic 
writings suffer from moral pettiness; however, his religious writing at a more philo- 
sophical and abstract level has been undervalued. Lewis can be compared to G. K. 
Chesterton. Lewis’s lack of “inwardness” explains why he does not live up to his 
potential. Some of his best criticism is found in his essays on Addison and on Jane 
Austen. He felt that a literary critic should put himself in the place of those he is 
reading about, but did not succeed in putting this principle into practice. He should 
not have spent so much time defending his “boyish romantic taste” in literature with 
“ingenuities of sophistry.” —B.J.M. 


George Orwell 
1137. Warncke, Wayne. George OrwelPs Dickens, SAQ, 69:3, Sum. 1970, 373-381. 
Orwell’s critical essay Charles Dickens (in Inside the Whale, Gollancz, 1940) is per- 
haps his best, because in it he subordinates the political views that weaken his later 
criticism of Swift and Kipling and because h2 knows and likes Dickens so much. Yet 
his kinship with Dickens is not as close as some think, though they share some views- 
e.g., faith in the common man’s “inherent decency.” Orwell sees Dickens’s faults 
(e.g. his artificiality, sentimentality, and tendency to draw caricatures), yet recognizes 
his persistent favor among readers even today. One questions, though, whether Dickens 
is still the institution that Orwell depicts him as being. —J.S.P. 
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John Osborne 


1138. Rupp, Gordon. Lather and Mr. Osborne, CQ, 1:1, Win. 1965/66, 28-42. 
Certain points in Osborne’s Luther are of historical interest. The play’s major source is 
Erik H. Erikson’s psychoanalytic study, Young Man Lather (Faber, 1959). In the 
play the scenes treating Luther’s first mass are historically sound, though there is no 
evidence that Luther had epilepsy, and Osborne over-emphasizes Luther’s concern with 
his bowels. The most satisfying scene, historically, is Luther’s interview with Cardinal 
Cajetan at Augsburg in 1518. The play is less authentic in its portrayal of Luther’s 
middle years, and Osborne’s image of Luther seeking for his lost childhood has no 
historical basis. —B.J.M. 


Malcolm Muggeridge 
1139. Muggeridge, Malcolm. Chronicles of Wasted Time, Esquire, 76:3, Sept. 1971, 
94-99, 228, 230, 232, 236, 239. [In this first installment of his autobiography, up to 
the death of a brother just after World War I, Muggeridge summarizes his early life, 
reflecting upon events and people. These last include chiefly his father, socialistic and 
naively idealistic, and his mother, oddly obsessed with the belief that her husband 
was leading an immoral double life.] Despite quarrels, the odd parental pairing proved 
a tribute to monogamy. In the mid-teens, love was discovered, with the boy and giri 
shy and uneasy with each other; are young people today, with their far greater sexual 
freedom, happier and more self-fulfilled? One doubts it. —J.S.P. 


Stevie Smith 


1140. Enright, D. J. Did Nobody Teach You? Encounter, 36:6, June 1971, 53-57. 
Smith’s poetry is classical, understood somewhat equivocally as unromantic; i.e., it is 
austere, impersonal, and simple. Other classical traits are her perverse off-rhymes, her 
everyday Christianity, her reservations about Love, and her realism about dreams. Her 
poetry is uncluttered and appeals directly to readers of many age-levels.§ -—L.R.D. 


David Storey 


1141. Newton, J. M. Two Men Who Matter? CQ, 1:3, Sum. 1966, 2&4-298 (rev.- 
art., David Storey, Radcliffe, Longmans, 1963; Edward Dorn, The Rites of Passage: 
A Brief History, Frontier, 1965). Storey’s problem is that he conventionally places 
sexual love at the center of his three novels, though his real subject matter is more 
political in nature. The central subject of This Sporting Life (1960) is not the love 
affair between Mrs. Hammond and Machin, but Machin’s discovery that becoming a 
successful rugby player does not fill his spiritual hunger. The family situation in 
Flight into Camden (1960) is more significant than the heroine’s relationship with a 
married man. The conflict between the aristocracy and the working class in Radcliffe 
could have been more effectively portrayed without the homosexual affair. Dorn’s 
Rites of Passage, less conventional and more effective than Storey’s novels, presents 
an unforced celebration of life. —B.J.M. 


Lytton Strachey 
1142. Holroyd, Michael. Lytton Strachey by Himself, Encounter, 36:1, Jan. 1971, 
21-26. Strachey’s diaries, : occasionally kept from the age of ten, and his two auto- 
biographical essays, have not as yet been published. They do not call for a major 
reassessment of his life and work, though some may be judged among his finest 
writings. —L.R.D. 
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General 


1143. Bradbury, Malcolm. Our Writers Today: Who They Are—How They Live, 
Encounter, 36:2, Feb. 1971, 16-23. English literary life underwent a large change 
around the turn of the century, into the “modern” period. Today, the profession is 
bigger in numbers of writers and in varieties of media. Writers tend to -be more 
“populist,” though with a high degree of education and a strong sense of writing as 
a traditional activity. —L.R.D. 


1144. Bradbury, Malcolm. Writers Today: Who They Are—How They Live (ID, 
Encounter, 36:3, Mar. 1971, 15-26. Modern English writers are both more and less 
professional than their predecessors. The expanded markets have fostered realism and 
made writing largely an instrumental, mercantile activity, even for the “bohemian” 
writer, concerned individually for his art. [For Part I see preceding abstract.) —-L.R.D. 


IX. GENERAL 
Comparative Literature 

1145. Pockney, B. P. Russian Books in the British Museum, A-SJ, 31:3, May 1971, 
4-14, Relations between the Royal Society and the Academy of Sciences in Petersburg 
were established early, and the first collection of Russian books in the British Museum 
was given by Hans Sloane, who willed his library to the Museum. At the beginning 
of the 19th century there were about 20 to 30 Russian books in the Museum. Between 
1850 and 60 books ordered from Russia, Germany, France, and other European 
countries numbered over 80,000, largely through the efforts of Thomas Watts, curator 
in charge of foreign collections from 1838 to the mid-1860’s. Most of the books came 
from booksellers, among them the German firm of A. Asher and Company, whose first 
bookshop in Russia opened in 1830. William Ralston, Robert Nisbet Bain, and George 
Calderon, all curators in the later 19th century, added to the Russian collection. 
By the close of the century, the collection of Russian books, newspapers, journals, and 
periodicals was the largest outside Russia. The first Russian department was established 
in England in 1907 at Liverpool University, and public interest in Russian literature 
_ did not become widespread in England until World War I. —E.LS. 


AMERICAN 


I. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Ebenezer Cook 


1146. Cohen, Edward H. The “Second Edition” of THE SOT-WEED FACTOR, AL, 
42:3, Nov. 1970, 289-303. On the flyleaves of a copy of Sir Edward Coke’s Second 
Part of fhe Institutes of the Lawes of England, Cook composed four drafts [here 
printed] of a preface for the “second edition” of The Sot-Weed Factor. The authen- 
ticity of Cook’s authorship has been questioned, but the history of the ownership of 
the volume supports his authorship. Although no second edition of The Sot-Weed 
Factor has been found, a fifth version of the preface was printed as the “Preface to 
the Reader” in Cook’s Sotweed Redivivus, 1730. —J.C.A. 


J. Hector St.John de Crevecoeur (M.-G. J. de Crevecoeur) 
1147. Crévecoeur’s Hartford Diploma, ConHSB, 26:2, Apr. 1961, 40-44. In 1784 
Crévecoeur and his three children were granted citizenship in New Haven, and he 
tried to obtain New Haven diplomas for numerous French friends. In 1785 he was 
awarded honorary citizenship in Hartford. (Illustrated) —B.J.M. 
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Increase Mather 
Richard Mather 


1148. Scheick, William J. Anonymity and Art in THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
THAT REVEREND MAN OF GOD, MR. RICHARD MATHER, AL, 42:4, Jan. 
1971, 457-467. Increase Mather’s biography of his father is a masterpiece of the 
genre of Puritan biography. The motif is the idea of fatherhood as shown between 
father and son, between minister and flock, between the spiritual fathers of New 
England and the succeeding generations, and between God and His Son. The author's 
anonymity reflects not only his humility but also his desire to carry on the voice of 
his father and other Puritan “fathers.” His plain style furthers this intention by 
frequent quoting of Richard Mather’s own words and by restraint in the use of authorial 
comment. The work is a true artistic achievement which conveys implicitly as a whole 
what it argues explicitly. —J.C.A. 


Edward Taylor a 
1149, Blake, Kathleen. Edward Taylor’s Protestant Poetic: - Nontransubstantlating 
Metaphor, AL, 43:1, Mar. 1971, 1-24. Taylors poetry implicitly and explicitly, demon- 
strates the 17th-century Protestant belief in metaphor as a bridge between the physical 
and the spiritual, not only in poetry but in nature, ritual, and scripture. Thus the 
sacrament of Holy Communion was a sign—or metaphor—of the spiritual truth it 
represented, whereas the Roman Catholic belief—transubstantiation—was that the 
bread and wine actually became the Body and Blood. With the Puritan Taylor as. 
with the Anglican George Herbert, metaphysical metaphors expressed man’s plight— 
straining toward God but reaching Him only metaphorically in this life. The Catholic 
Richard Crashaw, on the other hand, strained metaphor to the point where the physical, 
concrete symbol was denied, and the poet (and hopefully the reader) was transported 
to the world of spirit. —J.C.A, 


Roger Wokcott 
1150. Cook, Doris E. Roger Wolcott’s Long Tidal River, ConHSB, 32:1, Jan. 1967, 
16-20. Despite his busy life as a local politician and private businessman, Wolcott 
managed to compose and publish Connecticut’s first book of verse. His longest poem, 
A Brief Account of the Agency of the Honourable John Winthrop, Esq. . . . , is a narre- 
tive in heroic couplets of the Pequot War and of Connecticut history to 1662. [Of this 
poem, 118 lines describing a river landscape, are quoted.] Most of Wolcott’s details 
in this passage are accurate, though he errs in his use of mythology. ——B.J.M. 


Natural Law 


1151. Stockton, Constant Noble. Three Enlightenment Variations of Natural Law 
Theory, EE, 1:2, 1970, 127-131. Previous to the Enlightenment, natural law was 
defined by the approaches of rationalism and revelation. But the Enlightenment recog- 
nized natural rights within the doctrine of natural law, and found three supporting 
arguments: “self-evident” rationalism, the sensibilities of the moral heart, and empirical 
evidence. As the Federalist Papers of Hamilton, Jay, and Madison show, self-evident 
natural rights eventually became a mere catch-phrase. Sensibility was limited to the 
period of romanticism, but experiential evidence became a new approach to natural 
law and has continued to be operative in the present age. —J.S.M. 
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IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


John Quincy Adams 
1152. Wasser, Heory. John Quincy Adams on the Opening Lines of Milton’s PARA- 
DISE LOST, AL, 42:3, Nov. 1970, 373-375. Adams’s entries for July 1799 and Oct. 
27, 1799, in his Ms copybook Notes on Reading (in the Massachusetts Historical Society) 
are a kind of explication of the first 46 lines of Paradise Lost. They show Adams as an 
intelligent and perceptive critic. —J aa 


Washington Allston 

1153. Welsh, John R. An Anglo-American Friendship: Allston and Coleridge, JAMS, 
5:1, Apr. 1971, 81-91. Allston, popular American painter and minor poet of the early 
19th century, became acquainted with Coleridge in Rome in 1806 and was admired by 
him for the next 25 years. Partly through Coleridge’s friendship Allston became 
acquainted with many British writers and artists and later said he owed more to 
Coleridge than to any other. Their friendship had an indirect influence on the develop- 
ment of American romanticism. Allston’s well-known friendship with Coleridge and 
his paintings depicting the grandeur and wildness of nature were known to Hawthorne, 
Emerson, and Longfellow, as well as to E brother-in-law William Ellery Channing. 
Moreover, Allston read his Lectures on Art (1850) in Ms to Longfellow and others, 
and the ideas and attitudes in them are in harmony with the mood and content of the 
emerging American romantic poets and essayists: Platonic mysticism, the supremacy 
of intuition, transcendental individualism, and didactic nature-admiration. “Allston, 
becatise- of his friendship with Coleridge, provided a definite connection between the 
already established English romanticism and the burgeoning American movement.” 

HES. 


Charles Brockden Brown 


1154. Justus, James H. Arthur Mervyn, American, AL, 42:3, Nov. 1970, 304-324, 
This work contains few of the Gothic elements generally associated with Brown’s work, 
and it is only superficially an argument for Godwinian reason and perfectibility. Rather, 
it 18 the portrayal of the prototype of the American—individualistic, optimistic, irrev- 
erent, materialistic, and moralistic—and anticipates the American of Hawthorne, 
Melville, Howells, Dreiser, Fitzgerald, and others. ` ——J.C.A, 


1155. Mulqueen, James E. The Plea for a Deistic Education in Charles Brockden 
Brown’s WIELAND, BSUF, 10:2, Sp. 1969, 70-77. Brown explicitly states and shows 
the necessity of a proper religious education. Without this education, one can be led 
into error and even insanity. Implicit in the action is the notion that the education 
should be deistic. l l ——R L.C. 


James Fenimore Cooper 
1156. Vanderbeets, Richard. Cooper and the “Semblance of Reality”: A Source for 
THE DEFRSLAYER, AL, 42:4, Jan. 1971, 544-546. Despite Cooper's claim in the 
Preface that his story is purely fiction, he evidently derived several objects, incidents, 
and characters from A Narrative of the Incidents Attending the Capture, Detention, 
and Ransom of Charles Johnston (New York, 1827). - |J.CA. 


1157, Philbrick, Thomas. THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS and the Sounds of Dis- 
cord, AL, 43:1, Mar. 1971, 25-41. This work is ideologically the subject of much dis- 
agreement among critics. But the theme of the novel is not ideological; rather it is a 
descent into chacs. Beginning with Chap. 12, the fight between Chingachgook and 
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Magua—a chapter sketched under the influence of a recurrent fever—the action 
moves northward to the lands of the French and of the Hurons, where anarchy reigns 
and characters disguise themselves as other characters, as other races, or as animals; 
and it climaxes in the bloody battle between the Delawares and the Hurans and the 
slaying of Uncas, Cora, and Magua. In this disordered state—of nature, of mind, of 
society—only the artist David Gamut stands for order and harmony, and his art is 
scorned and ineffectual. Still the book ends, though not wholly convincingly, in a 
scene of peace and benediction. —J.C.A. 


1158. Stein, William Bysshe. THE PRAIRIE: A Scenario of the Wise Old Man, 
BuR, 19:1, Sp. 1971, 15-36. The Leather-Stocking Tales, culminating in The Prairie, 
reveal Natty Bumppo’s progress toward self-knowledge as the traditional Wise Old 
Man, an achetype borrowed from Oriental religions rather than the Christian milieu of 
the novel. Bumppo’s failure to find a spiritual son to receive. his acquired wisdom indi- 
cates that Cooper, disillusioned with Christianity, held no hope that America would 
receive the ancient principles of truth. Bumppo’s tolerance for the variety and weak- 
nesses of humanity, his awareness of the sacredness of all life, are lost on viclence-prone 
Middleton; the Trapper’s gun, symbolic of his wisdom, is willed to some sar 
trader. —A.T.T. 


1159. Stein, Paul. Cooper's Later Fiction: The Theme of “Becoming,” SAQ, 70:1, 
Win. 1971, 77-87. Cooper’s resumption of novel-writing in 1838 after five years of 
silence was “as a significantly different novelist,” the later novels showing a complexity 
of structure superior to that of his earlier works. Although his moral views were 
unaltered, he chose to handle his themes differently: after 1833 they involve “a 
process of becoming” instead of revealing—i.e., his later characters are depicted. as 
choosing for good or evil and thus moving either toward or away from an ordered 
society. Previously their choices had been made, and Cooper’s concern was to show 
“the reality of their achieved situation.” The change is from emphasis cn the static 
to the kinetic. These later novels deserve greater critical attention than they have 
received; they place Cooper more securely in the central tradition of our literature, which 
involves the motifs “of initiation and maturation,” allied to that of “becoming.” —J.S.P. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


1160. Spiller, Robert E. Emerson and Humboldt, AL, 42:4, Jan. 1971, 546-548. 
The abstract of Emerson’s tribute to Alexander von Humboldt, which is published in 
the Centenary edition of Emerson’s Works (IX, 455-459), is a reconstruction of Emer- 
son’s speech of 1869 by some other hand, as is evidenced by a letter from Emerson to 
Robert C. Waterston, Sept. 28, 1869. [The letter is printed.] —J.CA. 


Timothy Flint 
1161. Vorpahl, Ben Merchant. The Eden Theme and Three Novels by Timothy Flint, 
SIR, 10:2, Sp. 1971, 105-129. Flints Francis Berrian (1826) and The Life and Adven- 
tores of Arthur Clenning (1828) picture their protagonists as cast out of both culti- 
vated and rustic Edens, though they finally find earthly Edens which combine both. 
Both books are “a simplistic linkage of the difficult frontier experience, which Flint 
knew by living it, with the shining illusion of America as a new Eden, which Flint 
derived from his reading and embellished with his imagination.” This dishonest view 
of history, which suggests “millenial stasis” rather than the actual process of history, 
is- corrected in The Shoshonee Valley (1830), which reveals the hope fcr an earthly 
Paradise as a “ruinous dream.” —N.D.M. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1162. Kummings, Donald D. Hawthorne’s THE CUSTOM HOUSE and the Condi- 
tions of Fiction in America, CEA, 33:3, Mar. 1971, 15-18. In the sketch which prefaces 
The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne expresses the problems which confront an American 
writer. Though he was displeased with many aspects of New England Puritanism, its 
earnest and brooding qualities were conducive to his temperament. However, the 
atmosphere at the Custom-House was not. Hawthorne’s criticisms of the aesthetically 
stifling nature of life in the Custom-House can be seen as a criticism of American 
culture. In The Custom-House Hawthorne carried out his belief that a “romance” 
should mingle and unite the real with the imaginary. —B.J.M. 


1163. Barnes, Daniel R. “Physical Fact” and Folklore: Hawthorne’s EGOTISM; OR 
THE BOSOM SERPENT, AL, 43:1, Mar. 1971, 117-121. Another early 19th-century 
account of a serpent within a human stomach is evidence that Hawthorne did not neces- 
sarily get the idea for his story from any single printed source, but that the story was 
common in oral tradition. —J.C.A. 


1164. Swanson, Donald R. On Building THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, 
BSUF, 10:1, Win. 1969, 43-50. In this work Hawthorne drew on more substantial 
material than merely his imagination. The Notebooks, as well as other documents, 
reveal his borrowings from actuality for the “house” and for many of the characters. 

—R.L.C. 


1165. Durham, Frank. Hawthorne and Goldsmith: A Note, JAmS, 4:1, July 1970, 
103-105. Hawthorne frequently alludes to Goldsmith, including at least one possibly 
unconscious echo (Chap. 8 of The Scarlet Letter: Goldsmith’s A Reverie at the Boar’s 
Head Tavern in East Cheap). —H.ES. 


1166. Manierre, William R. Some Apparent Confusions in THE SCARLET LETTER, 
CEA, 33:3, Mar. 1971, 9-13. Though filled with ambiguities and paradox, this novel 
is coherent and consistent until the two concluding chapters. Chillingworth there com- 
mits an inconsistent action in letting Hester know of his awareness that Hester and 
Dimmesdale plan to flee. Presuming that his major intention is to bring about Dim- 
mesdale’s damnation, he should have been happy to see the lovers run off together. 
In the last chapters Hawthorne claims that both Chillingworth and Pearl have succeeded 
in their primary misstons; yet the book shows that they have failed. —B.J.M. 


1167. Campbell, Harry M. Freudianism, American Romanticism, and YOUNG 
GOODMAN BROWN, CEA, 33:3, Mar. 1971, 3-6. Freudian criticism has contributed 
to an understanding of American romanticism, but there is danger of excess. For 
example, the Freudian analyses of Hawthorne’s story are too narrow. The pink ribbons 
are not specifically sexual symbols, but are used by Hawthorne to create unity and. to 
maintain realism. Hawthorne’s concern with sin includes, but goes far beyond, sexual 
sin. —B.J.M. 


1168. Shulman, Robert. Hawthorne’s Quiet Conflict, PQ, 47:2, Apr. 1968, 216-236. 
Hawthorne’s work and the darkness it deals with caused a gradually devitalizing con- 
flict between his vision of himself as a romantic writer and the imperatives of his 
Protestant ethic. His romanticism affirms the autonomy of the work, the perfection 
of art over life. It values inwardness, depth, complexity, and the ability of the 
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imagination to create and perfect symbols and myth. But the service of art distracts 
from the service of God, which implies hard work as a calling, rewarded by financial 
prosperity. Hawthorne’s books were financial failures; the truth he dramatized was 
blasphemous; he withdrew from the world and did not contribute to its betterment. 
It is ເຖງ surprising that he was unable to produce to the limits of his high epee 


Washington Irving 
1169. Kime, Wayne R. Pierre M. Irving’s Account of Peter Irving, Washington Irving, 
and the CORRECTOR, AL, 43:1, Mar. 1971, 108-114. Pierre M. Irving’s account 
[here quoted] of Peter and Washington Irving’s part in the publication of the Corrector 
in 1804 was not published in his Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New York, 
1862-1864). The Corrector was published by Peter Irving in retaliation against the 
vicious political attacks of James Cheetham, editor of the New York American Citizen, 
on Irving’s Morning Chronicle, which favored Aaron Burr. —J.C.A. 


1170. Sloane, David E. Washington Irving’s “Insuperable Diffidence,” AL, 43:1, 
Mar. 1971, , 114-115. A letter from Irving to Charles: Elliott and J. W. Royer of the 
Washington Literary Society of Lafayette College, Feb. 24, 1836, corroborates Pierre 
M. Irving’s assertion that Washington Irving was too diffident to make public addresses. 

—J.C.A. 


John P. Kennedy 
1171. Rose, Alan Henry. The Image of the Negro in the Pre-Civil War Novels of John 
Pendleton Kennedy and William Gilmore Simms, JAmS, 4:2, Feb. 1971, 217-226. 
In Kennedy’s and Simms’s fiction the demonic vitality of the Negro is suppressed. As 
racial tensions increased, Kennedy removed the setting of his novels from the present 
and so avoided the necessity of depicting the racial tensions of the time, tut ironically 
he transferred to the indentured Indian the demonic malevolence usually associated 
with the Negro. Simms, on the other hand, after The Yemassee, transformed the Negro 
into a harmlessly benevolent character, thus unintentionally presenting an image of 
emasculation and enervation. This repression of the demonic image is the product of 
an implicit sense.of imminent destruction resulting from racial tensions. —H.E.S. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
1172. Tichi, Cecelia. Longfellow’s Motives for the Structure of HIAWATHA, AL, 
42:4, Jan. 1971, 548-553. Longfellow’s distortion of Indian life and legend in this 
work is-not so much an idealization for Victorian readers as an expression cf his attitude 
toward the need for cultural continuity between the old world and the new. The whole 
scheme of the poem is the progressive development of Indian culture to the point 
where there can be an assimilation of European culture, and the poet anticipates a 
future day when there will be a true cultural unity in America. —J.C.A. 


James Russell Lowell 
Cf.: Item 1238. 


Alexander Beaufort Meek 


1173. Williams, Benjamin B. Two Uncollected Civil War Poems of Alexander Beanfort 
Meek, AIHQ, 25:1&2, Sp.&Sum. 1963, 114-119. Though Meek wrote some fine poetry 
before the Civil War, his poetic efforts „during the conflict were scant. Two recently 
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discovered poems which he did compose during the war are not as good as his earlier 
verses but are superior to much Civil War poetry. [What the Bugles Say and The 
Martyrs of the South are quoted in full] —B.J.M. 


Herman Melville 


1174, Carothers, R. L. Melville’s “Cenci”: A Portrait of PIERRE, BSUF, 10:1, Win. 
1969, 53-59. In this work Melville identifies Pierre with the figure in Guido Reni’s 
painting, “Cenci,” and his psychological insizht creates the central tension of the novel. 
Pierre’s conscious idealization of his father is compensation for the guilt feelings arising 
from his subconscious hostility, and the relationship between father and son becomes a 
fundamental and unifying metaphor. l —R.L.C. 


1175. Sternlicht, Sanford. Sermons in MOBY DICK, BSUF, 10:1, Win. 1969, 51-52. 
Fleece’s sermon, even more than Mapple’s, prefigures the allegory and states Melville’s 
pessimistic view of man’s life and fate. - —R.L.C. 


Edgar Allen Poe 


1176. Delaney, Joan. Poe’s THE GOLD-BUG in Russia: A Note on First Impressions, 
AL, 42:3, Nov. 1970, 375-379. Poe’s earliest reputation in Russia was as a writer for 
children. His The Gold-Bug was translated from the French of “Alphonse Borghers” 
(Amédée Pichot) and appeared in P. Redkin’s New Library for Education (Novaja 
biblioteka dlja vospitanija, 1847). Even today he is noted as a writer of adventure 
stories. -—J.C.A. 


1177. Dowell, Richard W. The Ironic History of Poe’s LIFE IN DEATH: A Literary 
Skeleton in the Closet, AL, 42:4, Jan. 1971, 478-486. This work (later revised as The 
Oval Portrait) was published in Graham’s Magazine, Apr. 1842, at a time when Poe 
most wanted the respect of intelligent readers for the sake of his projected Penn (later 
Stylus) magazine. Yet the story shows an incoherence, a lack of unity, and a wordiness 
that are quite the opposite of the principles that Poe set forth in his famous review of 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales in the succeeding issue of Graham’s. Further, while 
in the review Poe noted a remarkable similarity between his own story William Wilson 
and Hawthorne’s Howe’s Masquerade, his Life in Death shows an equally remarkable 
similarity to Hawthorne’s The Portrait of Edward Randolph, which Poe was evidently 
reading at the time of composition. The reasom for these ironies seems to be that Poe’s 
domestic and financial situation prevented his preparation of the Hawthorne review 
in time for the April issue; consequently he was forced to fill in with the padded and 
half-digested Life in Death. —J.C.A. 


1178. Fisher, Benjamin F. Poe’s METZENGERSTEIN: Not a Hoax, AL, 42:4, Jan. 
1971, 487-494: This work is not a hoax or a burlesque, as some critics have said, but 
a quite conventional Gothic tale.’ Compariscn of the early version of the story, pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier (1332), with the final version of 1850 shows 
that Poe even refined away the excessive horrors which would have been exaggerated 
if a comic effect were intended. —J.C.A. 


1179. Claudel, Alice Moser. What Has Pocs SILENCE to Say? BSUF, 10:1, Win. 
1969, 66-70. This work is not just a prose poem written to evoke a mood, but a fable 
designed to teach a lesson or moral. Through the use of symbol, it warns of the death 
of poetry because of the abandonment of tradition and control, but the lynx at the 
end may stand for the vision that will rescue us from the “silence.” —R.L.C. 
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1180. Pollin, B. R. Poe’s VON KEMPELEN AND HIS DISCOVERY: Sources and 
Significance, EA, 20:1,.Jan.-Mar. 1967, 12-23. This tale, the “culmination of Poe’s 
efforts in the field of the literary hoax,” was motivated by the California gold Tush of 
1848-1849, its theme of gold-seeking symbolizing Poe’s life-long difficulty in adjusting 
to ‘ordinary economic realities. The tale itself concern’s Poe’s orientation to experi- 
mental and theoretical science and his interest in technica] advancement as represented 
by contemporary inventions; the names used are those of actual famous scientists of 
his day. A possible source for the tale is the first Rosicrucian novel, William Godwin’s 
St. Leon; parallels and contrasts may be arami from a comparative study of the two 
works, —IJ.K.K. 


1181. Freeman, Fred B., Jr. A Note on Poe’s “Miss B.” AL, 43:1, Mar. 1971, 115- 
117. Vital records, city directories, and an auditor’s report. for the city of Lowell, Ma., 
reveal the life of Eliza J. Butterfield, to whom Poe was attracted in the last year of his 
life. She remained a spinster in Lowell until her death in 1892. —J.C.A. 


1182. Moldenhauer, Joseph J. Beyond the Tamarind Tree: A New Poe Letter, AL, 
42:4, Jan. 1971, 468-477. A letter from Poe to Thomas Wyatt, a compiler of natural 
history books, dated Philadelphia, Apr. 1, 1841 [here printed] reveals some of Poe’s 
connections with Philadelphia printers and illustrators: James Ackerman, Peter S. 
Duval, E. J. Pinkerton, J. R. Pollock, and George R. Graham. Also mentioned are 
Professor John Millington and Poe's sister Rosalie and her guardian John MacKenzie. 

—J.C.A. 


William Gilmore Simms 
Cf.: Item 1171. 


| Henry David Thoreau 

1183. “Mattfield, Mary S. Thoreau’s POEM #189: An Emended Reading, CEA, 33:1, 
Nov. 1970, 10-12, The first line of this poem in Thoreau’s Collected Poems (Johns 
Hopkins, 1964) should be changed from “For though the caves were rabitted” to “For 
though the eaves were rabbeted.” Thoreau did not mention caves in his journal, but 
he was interested in housebuilding, and “rabbeted” is the woodworker’s term for the 
grooving of joints. With this emendation the poem presents an ironic discrepancy 
between houses which appear to be solidly built but are in reality pretentious showplaces. 

—B.J.M. 


1184. Benoit, Raymond. Walden as God’s Drop, AL, 43:1, Mar. 1971, 122-124. In 
the central chapter of Walden, Chap. 9, Thoreau refers to Walden Pond as “God’s 
Drop.” The expression refers to the Hindu notion of Bindu—the central point of 
Hindu meditation between the earthly or individual and the heavenly or universal. 

—J.C.A. 


ກ" Fairbanks, Jonathan. Thoreau: Speaker for Wildness, SAQ, 70:4, Aut. 1971, 
487-506. Loving wildness, Thoreau often reported it so sensuously that the experience 
described became real for the reader; he associated it with “primal health and Vitality,” 
the implication being that the freshness of civilization depended upon maintaining con- 
tact with the primeval forest. He admired the independence of wild creatures, while 
recognizing the danger of independence carried to the extreme of becoming a non- 
human thing, alien to man. For him, even “the human imagination” became linked to 
wildness, and he argued for this quality in “the best and bravest literature”; yet his 
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attitude toward Wordsworth is disdainful: for him, Wordsworth’s poetry is stale, overly 
familiar in its themes. Ultimately, wildness becomes for him a metaphor of the new, 
the original and fresh. -——J.S.P. 


1186. Katz, Annika. Slavery and the Development of Thoreau’s Social Philosophy, 
MSprak, 64:4, 1970, 327-345. Thoreau’s development from the extremely individualistic 
point of view that each man must emancipate himself, to his recognition of the neces- 
sity for social action in coping with the institution. of slavery, may be traced through a 
study of his essays, but his central position remains throughout one of moral absolutism. 
Thoreau’s.ideals were so high that they were impossible to attain. —L.W.E. 


Nathaniel Beverly Tucker 


1187. Wrobel, Arthur. “Romantic Realism”: Nathaniel Beverly Tucker, AL, 42:3, 
Nov. 1970, 325-335. Tucker’s idea of realism, as exemplified in his The Partisan 
Leader (1836) and George Balcombe (1836) was that popularized by Sir Walter Scott. 
While he attempted a close representation of manners, scenery, and dialect, he violated 
our present-day sense of realism in his didacticism, his avoidance of vulgarity, and his 
standardized characterization. —J, C. A. 


Walt Whitman 
1188. White, William. A Tribute to William Hartshorne: Unrecorded Whitman, AL, 
42:4, Jan. 1971, 554-558. Whitman’s obituary eulogy [here printed] of William Hart- 
shorne, an 84-year-old printer, was originaly published in the Brooklyn Dally Eagle, 
Dec. 31, 1859, and subsequently reprinted only in part. —IJ.C.A. 


Gencral 


1189, Roth, Robert J. Puritan Backgrounds of Naturalism, Thought, 45:179, Win. 
1970, 503-520. Much of American naturalism as a viable philosophy in American life 
and literature was influenced to a great exient by the spirit and method of science; 
however, the “reaction against elements in traditional American religion which could 
not be assimilated into the American experience” initiated the naturalist revolt. Emer- 
son played the key role in rejecting the “Puritan picture of man as one (suffering from] 
anguish, disharmony, and alienation from the universe,” insisting instead that man’s 
purpose was to overcome the invalid separations that traditional Christianity had placed 
between nature, man, and God in order to realize “all [the] spiritual being [that] is in 
man.” Contemporary American naturalism is the result of such combined anti-puritan 
forces as the philosophy of scientific humanism and Emersonian naturalism. —~E.F.R. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Henry Adams 
1190. Mane, R. Henry Adams, EA, 20:1, Jan.-Mar. 1967, 29-37. Ernest Samuels’s 
The Major Phase (Belknap, 1964), a biography of Adams, covers the last 28 years of 
Adams’s life, during which time he wrote Mont Saint-Michel and Chartres and The 
Education. Seemingly not always at ease. with his subject, Samuels often takes Adams 
too seriously; in reply to Adams’s comment that biography is a joke, Samuels professes 
to find “paradox his constant defense.” Although Samuels’s work is admirable, patient, 
and faithful to his subject, the best biography of Adams comes from reading his works. 
[In French] ; —J.K.K. 
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James M, Bailey 


1191. Hill, Hamlin. James M. Bailey’s Civil War Humor, ConHSB, 27:1, Jan. 1962, 
22-27. Bailey served his apprenticeship as a literary comedian by writing a series of 
letters for the Danbury Times that follow his own progress through the Civil War. 
His descriptions of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg are high spots in the series. Many 
of his letters poke fun at the Southerners with whom he came in contact or satirize 
draft dodgers, German mercenaries, and some of the more absurd aspects of military 
discipline. His early letters have artistic flaws, but do recreate the moods of a soldier 
who “tried to use laughter as a weapon.” —B.J.M. 


John Kendrick Bangs 
Cf.: Item 1204. 


Stephen Crane 

1192. Rathbun, John W. Structure and Meaning in THE RED BADGE OF COUR- 
AGE, BSUF, 10:1, Win. 1969, 8-16. Analysis of the narrative organization of this 
work might lead to the meaning better than the search for symbols and ambiguities. 
The novel can be divided into four major blocks of action (Chaps. 1 through 5; 6 
through 12; 13 through 16; and 17 through 23) which show an emerging pattern of 
meaning——that consciousness does not alter anything; it merely creates awareness. 

—R.L.C. 


1193. Ives, C. B. Symmetrical Design in Four of Stephen Crane’s Stories, BSUF, 10:1, 
Win. 1969, 17-26. Crane's stories have been labeled as impressionistic prose without 
form or structure. Actually, at least four (Maggie, George’s Mother, The Red Badge 
of Courage, and The Monster) show a balanced and symmetrical construction. In 
each of these, .a significant incident or turning point occurs in the center, and the two 
contrasting halves are further divided at their centers by lesser turning points. —R.L.C. 


1194. White, W. M. The Crane-Hemingway Code: A Reevaluation, BSUF, 10:2, Sp. 
1969, 15-20. Although Crane and Hemingway have similar attitudes toward courage, 
there are differences in their concepts of heroism. Hemingway affirms life, and to him, 
life’s struggles are ennobling, with death as the ultimate test for manhood. Crane never 
sees hope for man in his struggles against the circumstances of life, and tc him, death 
is merely the last of many meaningless accidents. —R.L.C. 


Thomas Cooper DeLeon 


1195. Williams, Benjamin B. Thomas Cooper DeLeon: Alsbama’s First Professional 
Man-of-Letters, AIHQ, 24:1, Sp. 1962, 40-51. DeLeon, who was secretary to Jefferson 
Davis during the Civil War, became managing editor of the Mobile Register in 1867. 
He wrote several plays and became noted for his staging of public pageants. He also 
wrote numerous articles and stories for magazines, produced a number of travesties in 
which he satirized techniques he had used elsewhere, and wrote novels (Jobn Holden, 
Unionist, 1893, is his most interesting) and poems of an occasional nature. His Four - 
Years in Rebel Capitals (1890) is important because of his intimate knowledge of the 
Confederate leaders. His literary abilities were praised by his contemporaries, but 
unfortunately he did not have “a creative ability commensurate with his enormous 
capacity for work.” —B.J.M. 


Emily Dickinson 
1196. Gross, John J. “Tell All the Truth But—’ BSUF, 10:1, Win. 1969, 71-77. It 
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is interesting that all the significant New England writers of the American Renaissance 
used indirectness of method. This is especially true of Dickinson, who recommended 
telling the truth, but telling it “slant.” It was a way a giving expression to, without 
completely revealing, the self, —R.L.C. 


1197. Patterson, Rebecca. Emily Dickinscn’s Jewel Imagery, AL, 42:4, Jan. 1971, 
495-520. Statistically compared with other English. language poets, Dickinson used 
jewel imagery lavishly and variously, but her use of such imagery was largely between 
1860 and 1863, at a time when it was especially popular in AtiMon and Elizabeth 
Browning’s writings. Further, an overall examination of this imagery throws light on 
individual works. Her use of pearl images shows a peculiar relationship, from 1849 to 
her death, with her sister-in-law Susan Gilbert Dickinson. —J.C.A. 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


1198. Toth, Susan Allen. Mary Wilkins Freeman’s Parable of Wasted Life, AL, 42:4, 
Jan. 1971, 564-567. In her powerful but neglected short story The. Three Old Sisters 
and the Old Beau, Freeman echoes the macabre in Hawthorne’s The Wedding Knell. 
The story probes the decline of spiritual vitality in late 19th-century New England. 

—J.C.A. 


Betsy Hamilton (1, M. P. Moore) 
1199. Williams, Benjamin B. “Betsy Hamilton”: Alabama Local Colorist, AIHQ, 
26:2, Sum: 1964, 235-239. Using the pseudonym “Betsy Hamilton,” Idora McClellan 
Plowman Moore wrote some of the best local color in the post-Civil War period. After 
marrying an attorney in 1866, she began writing sketches in the dialects of the planta- 
tion Negro and of the Alabama backwoodsman. Following the deaths of her husband 
and her father, she began selling her sketches. In 1885 Joel Chandler Harris encouraged 
the editor of the Atlanta Constitution to add her to the staff. Two years later she began 
giving dramatic readings of her sketches. She remarried in 1891 and died at 85. 
Unfortunately, only a few of her sketches heve been published in book form. —B,J.M. 


William Desn Howells 


1200. Mathews, James W. Another Possible Origin of Howells’s THE SHADOW OF 
A DREAM, AL, 42:4, Jan. 1971, 558-562. The theme of the first part of this work— 
the degeneration and death of Dougias Faulkner—parallels that of Shelley’s The Sensi- 
tive Plant, which may well have been the source of the words of Howells’s title. —J.C.A. 


Henry James . 
1201. Hux, Samuel. Irony in THE ASPERN PAPERS: The Unrellable Symbolist, 
BSUF, 10:1, Win. 1969, 60-65. In this work, the papers not only represent an artistic 
worth, but also symbolize a corruption that 2xerts an influence over those who search 
for or possess. them. Irony results in that the narrator does not understand, as the 
reader does, the nature and function of this eo —R.LC. 


1202. Bellringer, Alan W. THE TRAGIC MUSE: The Objective Center, TAMS, 4:1, 
July 1970, 73-89. The purpose of this novel is to reveal the consequences of the art- 
appetite when raised to intensity. The center of attention is the actress Miriam Rooth, 
for whom Gabriel Nash is interpreter acting as a kind of choric fool and through whom 
James expresses his condemnation of current theatrical conditions, both English and 
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French, and the low literary content of contemporary plays.: An example of the 
histrionic hardness which James attributes to Miriam is the Sheringham episode in 
Chap. 46, revealing undertones of waste and sterility. —H.ES. 


Frank Norris 


1203. Burns, Stuart L. The Rapist in Frank Norris’s THE OCTOPUS, AL, 42:4, Jan. 
1971. 567-569. The mysterious rapist of the first Angéle in this work is Father Sarris, 
as evidenced by several clues in the book. Further, his action is parallel with the “rape” 
of land in the production of the wheat. , l —J.C.A. 


1204. Stronks, James B. John Kendrick Banks Criticizes Norris’s Borrowings in 
BLIX, AL, 42:3, Nov. 1970, 380-386. In a satirical review of this work (The Compleat 
Novelist, in Literature, Nov. 17, 1899), Bangs accused Norris of unoriginality and 
plagiarism. Particularly he pointed out a newspaper source for the story of a boatload 
of whiskey that had sunk in the Mississippi, and the borrowing from Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle of a telegram hoax. Though Bangs was attempting to belittle the school of 
realism and though he was currently conducting his own vendetta against plagiarism, 
still the ethical and artistic implications of Norris’s borrowings remain ເວ 
—J 


Mark Twain 


1205. Elsbree, Langdon. Huck Finn on the Nile, SAQ, 69:4, Aut. 1970, 504-510. 
American problems and attitudes (found in Twain, Hawthorne, Whitman, Melville, 
and others) turned out (somewhat surprisingly) to be understood fairly well by Egyp- 
tians studying American literature taught by a Fulbright teacher in Cairo a few years 
ago. Even though the Nile is not the Mississippi and 20th-century Egypt not 19th- 
century midwestern America, one can imagine Huck Finn there, where there would 
be loneliness, yet a preference (as in some Egyptians today who have traveled abroad) 
for one’s homeland as a place to live. —J.S.P. 


1206. Zwahlen, Christine. Of Hell or of Hannibal? Al, 42:4, Jan. 1971, 562-563. An 
examination of the Hannibal, Mo., Journal for May 6, 1853, shows that Twain’s poem 
Love Concealed: To Miss Katie of H-L was intentionally so titled, and not, as 
Albert Bigelow Paine declared (Mark Twam: A Biography, Harper & Bros., 1912), 
simply an abbreviated form of “Hannibal.” —J.C.A. 


1207. Goldstien, Neal L. Mark Twain’s Money Problem, BuR, 19:1, Sp. 1971, 37-54. 
In his private life Twain alternately adored and abhorred commercialism. He longed to 
be able to publish as he pleased but feared poverty more. As he never came to terms 
with money in his personal life, so in his art, or lack of it, he was unable to resolve 
the conflict over the good and evil aspects of wealth.. In Roughing It Twain sees 
money both as an innocent dream and a symbol of sin; by the time of A Connecticut 
Yankee, 17 years later, he was still dreaming of being the business man without com- 
petition, even as in Hank Morgan he reduces life and death to a trade in pork. He 
lacked the objectivity and perspective that would have enabled him in his life and 
writings to resolve the duality of money. —A.T.T. 


1208. McCullough, Joseph B. Mark Twain and the Hy Slocum-Carl Byng Controversy, 
AL, 43:1, Mar. 1971, 42-59. Comic items by “Hy Slocum” and “Carl Byng” in Twain’s 
Buffalo Express in 1868 to 1871 have been questionably attributed to Twain. The 
external circumstances and the similarities in subject matter, technique, attitude, and 
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tone to material signed by Twain suggest that the Byng sketches were Twain’s. The 
reverse of such evidence as well as the fact that four of the Slocum items were pub- 
lished before Twain’s arrival in Buffalo indicate that “Hy Slocum” was not Twain, 
though very possibly he was influenced by him. The evidence is not conclusive, 
however. —J.C.A. 


Cf.: Item 1089, 


; Fiction 
1209. White, Dana. A Summons for the Kingdom of God on Earth: The Early Social 
Gospel Novel, SAQ, 67:3, Sum. 1968, 469-485. Social and economic crises of the late 
19th century forced the churches (mainly Protestant) from their social complacency, 
the result being the “social gospel novel” of the final three decades. These stressed 
stewardship, individual dedication to social advance, “reliance upon the established 
economic and political order for reform,” and a new discipleship. Examples of the 
genre are Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s The Silent Partner (1871), Edward Everett Hale’s 
How They Lived in Hampton (1888), Washington Gladden’s The Christian League of 
Connecticut (1883), Albion W. Tougée’s Murvale Eastman, Christian Socialist (1889), 
and Charles M. Sheldon’s In His Steps (1896). As works of art, these are slight, senti- 
mental, and amateuristic; the characters are stereotypes whose names suggest moral 
allegory. But they gave publicity to reform and offered solutions (always conservative) 
to social problems, using, however, the middle-class viewpoint on problems not of the 
middie class. —~J.S.P. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


James Baldwin 


1210. Scott, Robert. Rhetoric, Black Power, and Baldwin’s ANOTHER COUNTRY, 
JBlackS, 1:1, Sept. 1970, 21-34. An examination of this work shows the development 
of a special language and ideology which has become a part of the thrust for black 
power. Although the love-hate conflict is basic to the novel, the language, even when 
it is concerned with intimate and tender relationships, is that of the ghetto and of 
hatred. Vivaldo is told he cannot understand the black, but after a homosexual 
encounter in which he loses much of his white, male pride, he can identify more 
closely with the black’s experience. The resentment and desire for revenge which are 
a part of the novel permeate the rhetoric of black power. —B.I.M. 


Saul Bellow 
1211. Knipp, Thomas R. The Cost of Henderson’s Quest, BSUF, 10:2, Sp. 1969, 
37-39. Despite the critical attention given Henderson The Rain King, the plot has 
been largely ignored. To ignore the plot, however, is to miss the irony implicit in 
Henderson’s relationship to Africa. —R.L.C. 


William Burroughs 
1212. Burroughs, William, Jr. Life with Father, Esquire, 76:3, Sept. 1971, 113-115, 
140-141, 144-145. [Concerned with his son’s welfare, Burroughs’s father took him at 
four to live for ten years with his grandparents in a wholesome, upperclass and wholly 
different atmosphere from the parental one. At 14, young Burroughs began using drugs, 
in Morocco, under his father’s direction; later came addiction and, in this country, 
arrests for drug use. A book, Speed, completed in the U.S. Government drug treat- 
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ment facility at Lexington, Ky., won father’s praise and, through his efforts, acceptance 
by a publisher. Father today is a potential literary collaborator, still loving his son 
and helping him, financially and in other ways.] —J.S.P. 


Willa Cather 


1213. Gelfant, Blanche H. The Forgotten Reaping-Hook: Sex in MY ANTONIA, 
AL, 43:1, Mar. 1971, 60-82. Persistent misreadings of this work as a gloricus celebra- 
tion of American life are due to a belief in the reliability of the fictional narrator, Jim 
Burden. Jim’s truth is colored by his desire to return to childhood, asexuality, and his 
true identity. He fears sex as associated with death and as destructive of individuality. 
He discards Lena Lingard, his dream of female sexuality, and returns with admiration 
to his youthful vision of Antonia. —J,C.A. 


R. S, Crane 
Cf.: Item 967. 


Peter DeVries 


1214. Hasley, Louis. The Hamlet of Peter DeVries: To Wit or Not to Wit, SAQ, 
70:4, Aut. 1971, 467-476. Although wit permeates the typical DeVries novel, there is 
a serious undercurrent, offering comments upon such things as religion, marriage, and 
life in general, which makes him a worthy social critic and secular humanist. Yet 
he does not quite succeed as a novelist to the degree that he does as a wit. His last 
seven books, “with one exception,” show increasing seriousness, with wit more effec- 
tively integrated to serve characterization. Now in his early 60’s, he still has time to 
achieve the “fusion of comedy and fundamental seriousness” that he seems to be 
seeking. —J.S.P. 


Edward Dorn 
Cf.: Item 1141. 


Richard Eberhart 


1215. Fein, Richard J. The Cultivation of Paradox: The War Poetry of Richard Eber- 
hart, BSUF, 10:2, Sp. 1969, 56-64. To Eberhart the world is not intellectually under- 
standable; he cannot explain and justify its contradictions. His war poems explore the 
seemingly contradictory relationship between aesthetics and war. This expression of the 
awareness of paradox produces a sense of the spiritual mystery of the world. —-R.L.C. 


Ralph Ellison : 


1216. Radford, Frederick L. The Journey towards Castration: Interracial Sexual 
Stereotypes in Elltson’s INVISIBLE MAN, JAmS, 4:2, Feb. 1971, 227-231. The 
sexual cliché is that of the white female desiring the virile stimulation of the black 
male—-perhaps as a natural reaction to the presentation in novels by white authors of 
miscegenation. Ellison probes deeply into the psychological roots of sexual myths 
regarding white-black relations, with much greater success than Baldwin, because of 
his greater restraint as compared with Baldwin’s anger over Southern fynchings. 
—H.E.S. 


William Faulkner 


1217. Hodgson, John. “Logical Sequence and Continulty”: Some Observations on the 
Typographical and Structural Consistency of ABSALOM, ABSALOM! AL, 43:1, Mar. 
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1971, 97-107. The complex narrative structure of this work is explicable by a close 
attention to the use of punctuation. Generally, single quotations marks are used for 
thoughts that occur in the past, italics for thoughts that are occurring in the present 
time of the novel, and parentheses to distinguish temporal and narrative discontinuities 
from the episodes they interrupt. Further, Chap. 3 is unique in that the speeches of 
Mr. Compson and Quentin are not set off by quotation marks, but the attributions of 
the speeches (“Quentin said,” etc.) are italicized. This marks the fact that this 
chapter takes place at a later date than the chapters preceding and following. Faulk- 
ner’s purpose is to make the reader particivate in a search for meaning that is anala- 
gous to that of the characters. —J.C.A. 


1218. Neufeldt, Leonard. Time and Man’s Possibilities in LIGHT IN AUGUST, 
GaR, 25:1, Spring 1971, 27-40. The lives of this novel’s characters are shaped by 
their varying attitudes toward time and by the conflicts which result when their own 
time-orientations oppose those of others. Lena alone lacks a “pathological awareness 
of time.” She surrenders herself to the basic rhythms of life and makes surprising 
progress. Byron Bunch controls his environment only through becoming completely 
mechanized, a situation which Lena’s arrival in Jefferson demolishes. To Hightower, 
time exists only as duration in an aborted and distorted past. When thrust into 
on-going time, he cannot control it or himself. Joe Christmas and Joanna Burden are 
both caught up in a circular time, one in wkich past becomes future and future is past. 
All are destroyed by time because they spend their lives fighting it. The concept of 
time is interpreted variously, but it is also a controlling and unifying artistic device. 

—V.M.N. 


1219. Trimmer, Joseph F. THE UNVANQUISHED: The Teller and the Tale, BSUF, 
10:1, Win. 1969, 35-42. In this work there is the problem of separating Faulkner’s 
attitude from that of the narrator, Bayard Sartoris. Bayard views reality from the point 
of view of the romantic. In showing that Hayard’s vision is too limited and lacks the 
detachment necessary for more than a slick romantic tale, however, Faulkner creates 
a complex and penetrating study of “the hursan heart in conflict with itself.” —-R.L.C. 


1220. Gidley, M. Some Notes on Faulkner’s Reading, JAmS, 4:1, July 1970, 91-102. 
In his early criticism and fiction Faulkner refers to writers such as Mencken, Vachel 
Lindsay, Van Wyck Brooks, James, Cabell, Aldous Huxley, Eliot, and Joyce. His early 
reading reveals an interest in the proper language of poetry, the nature of valid 
literary criticism, the disparity between art and life, and the importance of native 
subject matter for American writers. In Sobdier’s Pay (1926) and Mosquitoes (1927), 
there are allusions to, or echoes of, works by Cabell, Fitzgerald, Lindsay, James, Aldous 
Huxley (especially Crome Yellow), Anderson (model for Fairchild), Joyce, Poe, T. S. 
Eliot, Fielding, and a number of others. His fiction after 1927 deals mainly with 
characters who are neither writers mor read2rs of books, and contains relatively few 
references to current books and ideas. —H.ES. 


1221. Kulseth, Leonard I. Cincinnatus among the Snopeses: The Role of Gavin 
Stevens, BSUF, 10:1, Win. 1969, 28-34. Stevens’s appearance in several stories sug- 
gests that he was one of Faulkner’s favorite characters. Most critics maintain that he 
is portrayed as garrulous and meddilesome. Yet he struggles against Snopesism and 
for truth and justice. —R.L.C. 


1222. Meriwether, James B. A. E. Housman and Faulkner’s Nobel Prize Speech: a 
Note, JAmS, 4:2, Feb. 1971, 247-248. Faulkner’s statement that the false artist’s 
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“griefs grieve upon no universal bones” is analagous to, and may be an echo of, Hous- 
man’s Last Poems, No. IX, “The flesh will grieve on other bones than ours.” —H.E.S. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 
1223. McCall, Dan. “The ee Song that Found a Path”: Keats and THE 
GREAT GATSBY, AL, 42:4, Jan. 1971, 521-530. Keats’s influence on Fitzgerald, and 
especially on The Great Gatsby, was more than mere echoes of lines or borrowings of 
imagery. Gatsby, like Porphyro in Keats’s The Eve of St. Agnes, attempts to recap- 
ture the vanished and idealized beauty of a moment in the past. — —J.C.A. 


Robert Frost 


1224. ຮ Arthur M. The Myth and the Quest: The Stature of Robert Frost 
SAQ, 70:3, Sum. 1971, 287-298. Guilty at times of oversimplification, anti-intellec- 
tualism, and unwillingness to grant the need for social planning though he was, Frost 
nonetheless rightly asserted independence of spirit, self-pride, and “the dignity of the 
lowly.” He depicts a world less malign than precarious and offers a “fairly coherent” 
and reasonable view of life, in which personal courage and resolution are basic. —J.S_P. 


1225. Spiller, Robert E. The Real Robert Frost, CEA, 33:2, Jan. 1971, 26-27 (rev.- 
art., Lawrence Thompson, Robert Frost: The Years of Triumph, 1915-1938, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1970). There are three Frosts. The first is the poet of nature and 
the simple New England folk. The second is more concerned with metaphysics. The 
third, an egotistical, calculating writer who manipulated others, is revealed in Thomp- 
son’s biography. The apparent conflict between Frost's public and private images 
creates difficulties for the reader. —B.J.M. 


1226. Swennes, Robert H. Man and Wife: The Dialogue of Contraries in Robert 
Frost’s Poetry, AL, 42:3, Nov. 1970, 363-372. Frost’s poems, in spite of what some 
critics say, contain consistent themes, such as the need for boundaries in life, the 
problem of communication between people, and man’s effort to force his will on 
nature. These themes are best brought together in North of Boston, by means of 
dialogue or monologue. In the dialogue, two opposing wills meet to cause either 
frustration or reconciliation. (The monologue is similar except that one of the parties 
is physically absent.) In this way Frost shows relationships between men and especially 


between men and women, and also men’s relationship with nature. —J.C.A. 
Germaine Greer 

Cf.: Item 1240. 
Ramon Guthrie 


1227. Véza, Laurette. Ramon Guthrie, EA, 20:1, Jan.-Mar. 1967, 47-55. Guthrie is 
influenced by the Provençal poetry of the troubadours. However, his experiences in 
the First World War influenced him to change from an epic style to one in a lower key, 
as exemplified in The Clown. His lyricism is characterized by a controlled melody 
and a harmony of words and images. One may say that his poetry borders on the 
baroque, as evidenced in his poem Some Aspects of Baroque Architecture. Living 
quietly in Vermont, Guthrie seems to have remained devoted entirely to his private 
vision. His poetry nonetheless reflects a vitality of sentiment and expression. (dn 
French) —J.K.K. 


‘ 
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Ernest Hemingway 
1228. Johnston, Kenneth G. The Star in Hemingway’s THE OLD MAN AND THE 
SEA, AL, 42:3, Nov. 1970, 388-391. Hemingway's reference to the star Rigel adds a 
legendary aura and helps unite the four “stars” of the story—Santiago, Manolin, 
DiMaggio, and the marlin. Rigel appears in the foot of the great hunter of the constel- 
lation Orion. —J.C.A. 


1229. McCarthy, Paul. Chapter Beginnings in A FAREWELL TO ARMS, BSUF, 
10:2, Sp. 1969, 21-30. The chapter beginnings in this work constitute a minor element 
contributing to the unity of the novel. They clearly give the time and place, introduce 
characters and themes, and develop irony and symbol through repetition, contrast, 
and cross reference. —R.L.C. 


1230. Theroux, Paul. Lord of the Ring: Hemingway’s “Last Novel,” Encounter, 36:2, 
Feb. 1971, 62-66. Islands in the Stream has no literary importance, but is essential to 
knowing the author. Really an autobiographical work, Hemingway apparently replaced 
it by A Moveable Feast and did not intend its publication. The strong destruction 
theme leads logically to self-slanghter, though its hero, Thomas Hudson, does not kill 
himself. —L.R.D. 


Cf.: Item 1194. 


James Weldon Johnson 
1231. Fleming, Robert E. Irony as a Key to Johnson’s THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AN EX-COLOURED MAN, AL, 43:1, Mar. 1971, 83-96. This work is more than a 
panorama of race relations in early 20th-century America, if it is understood that the 
protagonist-narrator is not a totally reliable witness. In fact, his position shifts from 
white to black to white in such a way as to present all views ironically. —J.C.A. 


Joyce Kilmer 


1232. Sawyer, Paul. What Keeps TREES Growing? CEA, 33:1, Nov. 1970, 17-19. 
Though it is technically bad, this poem remains popular for several reasons. It is 
simple and easy to comprehend. It is an optimistic, pleasant nature poem which con- 
firms some of man’s most cherished concepts. It contains just the right amount of 
personification to please the untutored in poetry. Early exposure to the poem creates 
sentimental attachment to it. —B.J.M. 


Sinclair Lewis 
1233. Quivey, James R. George Babbités Quest for Masculinity, BSUF, 10:2, Sp. 
1969, 4-7. All of Babbitt’s efforts, which are directed toward achieving success in 
business, are really efforts to achieve masculinity. To him, masculinity is synonymous 
with success and control, but he is always frustrated and fails to control his life. 
——R.L.C. 


1234, Barry, James D. DODSWORTH: Sinclair Lewis’ Novel of Character, BSUF, 
10:2, Sp. 1969, 8-14. Although this novel has a sociological frame, its thesis is sub- 
ordinate, and its primary concem is to study the growth of Dodsworth’s character. 
It is the story of Dodsworth’s conflict with himself and with his past and of his eventual 
self-discovery. —R.LC. 
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1235. Conroy, Stephen S. Sinclair Lewis’s Sociological Imagination, AL, 42:3, Nov. 
1970, 348-362. In The Lonely Crowd (1955) David Riesman put forth three possible 
responses of an individual to his society: adjustment, anomie (misanthropy or malad- 
justment), and autonomy. Lewis’s greatest novels, written in the 20’s, anticipate these 
responses. Caro] Kennicott in Main Street and George F. Babbitt in Babbitt learn to 
adjust to society. Martin Arrowsmith in Arrowsmith eventually retreats from society 
into pure research. Elmer Gantry shows an independence of social pressures for the 
sake of his own autonomous and. evil ends, while Samuel Dodsworth in Dodsworth, 
achieves.a similar independence for good ends. Having exploited all the possibilities 
of his “sociological imagination,” Lewis had to resort to repetition in his sade l 
novels. ; ---- 


Jack London 


1236. McClintock; James I. .Jack London’s Use of Carl Jung’s PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE UNCONSCIOUS, AL, 42:3, Nov. 1970, 336-347. In his works, London was 
successively influenced by his reading of Ernst Haeckel, Charles Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer, Karl Marx, and finally Carl Jung in Beatrice M. Hinkle’s edition of Psychology 
of the Unconscious (1916). His indebtedness to Jung is clearly shown in Like Argus 
of Ancient Times, published in The Red One, 1918. Five stories in On the Makaloa 
Mat—When Alice Told Her Soul, The Tears of Ah Kim, The Water Baby, Shin Bones, 
and The Bones of Kahelili—show the influence to be strong at the end of London’s life. 
The pervasive Jungian elements are a. belief in the libido as an élan vital and its 
revelation in mythical symbolism. —J.C.A. 


Robert Lowell 


1237. Helmick, E. T. The Civil War Odes of Lowell and Tate, GaR, 25:1, Sp. 1971, 
51-55. Lowell’s For the Union Dead contains nothing really revolutionary in the 
development of contemporary poetry. A close comparison with Tate’s Ode to the 
Confederate Dead shows the strong influence the older poet has had on Lowell’s work. 
Like Tate, Lowell is concerned with tradition and technique, and the poems are similar 
in the use of double subjects, in the theme of heroism, in structure, and in imagery. 
Modern poetry has not shown any real innovations in ideas and forms since the 
Waste Land. —-V.M.N. 


1238. Kavanaugh, Paul. The Nation Past and Present: a Study of Robert Lowell’s 
FOR THE UNION DEAD, JAmS, 5:1, April 1971, 93-101. Robert Lowell finds it 
harder than James Russell Lowell to accept the virtues of Col. Shaw, martyr in the 
cause of racial freedom, because he more keenly recognizes the complexity of achieving 
genuine freedom. Many images in this poem (especially the underground garage) 
ironically symbolize an unhealthy and endangered society. Even the Statehouse (symbol 
of social justice) and the monument to Colonel Robert Gould Shaw (symbol of social 
and racial idealism) are endangered, as if the attainment of social and racial justice 
remains seriously in doubt, in Robert Lowell’s view, in contrast to the optimism James 
Russell Lowell revealed in his 1863 tribute to Shaw, Memoriae Positum. Although 
not holding out much hope for the future, Robert Lowell still clings to the central ideal 
of the Civil War. | —H.E.S. 


1239. Bromwich, David. Reading Robert Lowell; Commentary, 52:2, Aug. 1971, 
78-83 (rev.-art., Notebook, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1971). This uneven work is 
transitional, marking Lowell’s movement from the formal precision of his early work 
to a different form of poetic statement that has not yet matured. Despite its uneven- 
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ness-and obtrusive rhetorical qualities; Notebook suggests that Lowell has lost none 
of his wit and ability. —F.E. 


Norman Mailer 


1240. Greer, Germaine. My Mailer Problem, Esquire, 76:3, Sept. 1971, 90-93, .214, 
216. Norman Mailer’s The Prisoner of Sex (Harper’s, 242:1450, Mar. 1971, 41-92) 
shows him regarding Women’s Lib as merely another Grub Street Squabble in “the 
squalid arena” where he prefers fighting. Though a great novelist, he is not among the 
small circle of the greatest, and the literary machine “has already turned him into 
Superhack,” though he has not yet realized this. His truculence is that of a drunk, not 
a professional boxer; by challenging Women’s Lib he has endangered himself, for 
women are fighting for their lives, “no holds barred.” [The debate at Town Hall, New 
York, this year, with Greer among the speakers, is summarized; Mailer moderated it. 
It and subsequent events and comments reveal her bitterness toward Mailer: “I had 
foolishly assumed that Mailer would treat me as an equal.”] —J.S.P. 


1241. Sheed, Wilfrid. Genius or Nothing: A View of Norman Maller, Encounter, 
36:6, June 1971, 66-71. Mailer’s proposition concerning himself, “Genius or nothing,” 
explains his rapid changes: from novelist to whatever is fashionable—the Beat Gen- 
eration, French Existentialism, the Negro revolt, the Peace Movement, Viet Nam, 
the movie fad, and the moon exploration. Just now, his “Public Self” is so thoroughly 
involved in his books that it obscures his literary self. He has formidable equipment for 
making a future return to Art; meanwhile, he is a gifted weather vane. —L.R.D. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


1242. Brittin, Norman A. Edna St. Vincent Millay’s NANCY BOYD Stories, BSUF, 
10:2, Sp. 1969, 31-36. All of these stories are love stories limited to three themes: 
career as more important than love, rebellicn against convention and materialism, and 
the overwhelming of men by love. Although not great, they reflect the spirit of the 
times and serve to footnote Millay’s poetry by detailing further her attitudes and ideas. 

—R.L.C. 


Joyce Carol Oates 
1243. McCormick, Lucienne P. A Bibliography of Works by and about າຫ Carol 
Oates, AL, 43:1, Mar. 1971, 124-132. [This is a nearly complete bibliography of Oates’s 
works (exclusive of book reviews by her) and a selected bibliography of works 
(including reviews) about her.] —J.C.A. 


Eugene. O'Neill 
1244. Presley, Delma Eugene. O’Neill’s Iceman: Another ບ AL, 42:3, Nov. 
1970, 387-388. O'Neill was almost certainly aware of the underworld: meanings of 
the word “Jce-man”—that is, “any official or inmate whose promises are not to be 
relied on” and “one who makes ostentatiovs gifts of worthless or trivial things”-—in 
writing The Iceman Cometh. —J.C.A. 


Ezra Pound 
1245. Baar, Ron. Ezra Pound: Poet as Historian, AL, 42:4, Jan. 1971, 531-543. 
Pound’s Cantos 37, 88, and 89 concern Andrew Jackson’s successful attack on the 
Second U.S. Bank, the efforts of Martin Ven Buren to separate public revenue from 
the control of private interests, and the crusade of Thomas Hart Benton for hard money. 
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Pound’s account relies on sources that are biased in favor of Jackson and Van Buren 
and against Nicholas Biddle and the Bank, and he selects details to enhance the Jack- 
sonian position. He thus damages the reputations of deserving men and perpetuates 
an erroneous account of historical events. —J.C.A. 


Cf.: Item 1260. 


John Crowe Ransom 


1246. Buffington, Robert. The Poetry of the Master’s Old Age, GaR, 25:1, Sp. 1971, 
5-16. In his third edition of Selected Poems (1969), Ransom revised 30 of 53 poems 
that appeared in the 1963 edition and added 27. Although he calls this the final edition, 
readers may find it difficult to accept all of the revisions as better. A reader’s edition 
needs to be made which will express a consensus of the best poems and their best 
versions. The fourth and last part of Selected Poems contains perplexing revisions, 
some of which may stem from the poet’s current distrust of previous ambiguities. Of 
Margaret now seems flat in places, and Here Lies a Lady now involves an unsuccessful 
resolution of ambiguities. Ransom’s earlier, successful use of irony helped create some 
of his best poems. , —V.M.N. 


Philip Roth 
1247. Dupree, Robert. And the Mom Roth Outgrabe; or, What Hath Got Roth? 
ArlQ, 2:4, Aut. 1970, 175-189. Roth’s Portnoy’s Complaint can only be called a 
parody of the pornographic, even though the public at large snatched it up as a dirty 
book. Roth presents us with the parodic and yet archetypal Jewish family: “the 
domineering mother, the father with his irregular bowels . . . and the bright young 
boy who is the pride and joy of all—especially Mommy.” It is “a book about a 
serious problem, but the dilemma is treated as part of the larger comic action of the 
return, of beginning over again. Israel, the Jewish utopia, is too pure a vision. .. . 
Its simplicity is too much for such a complex compound as Portnoy, and its society 
rejects him categorically.” —M.J.P. 


J. D. Salinger 
1248. Gooder, R. D. “One of Today’s Best Little Writers?” CQ, 1:1, Win. 1965/66, 
81-90 (rev.-art., Martin Green, Re-appraisals: Some Commonsense Readings in Amer- 
ican Literature, Hugh Evelyn, 1963). Green’s suggestion that Salinger is a great realist 
needs qualification: The Catcher in the Rye is predominantly an adolescent fantasy in 
which Holden Caulfield never has to confront moral and spiritual realities comparable 
to those faced by Twain’s Huck Finn. Franny and Zooey is Salinger’s most successful 
story. In it Lane Coutell and Franny confront one another openly. Green mistakenly 
prefers Zooey, a story which generates a religiose atmosphere” making the work 
“impossible to take.” Salinger’s latest story, Hapworth 16, 1924 (NY, June 18, 1965), 
though an extraordinary technical experiment, is far from realistic. _ —B.J.M. 


1249. Berke, Jacqueline. Further Observations on “A Shaw Story and Brooks and 
Warren,” CEA, 33:1, Nov. 1970, 28-29. Shaw’s The Girls in Their Summer Dresses 
is treated rather superficially by Brooks and Warren in Understanding Fiction (Apple- 
ton, 1943). The story does more than expose a bad marriage. It shows how a husband 
and wife fail to communicate because each is an incurable romantic, expecting more 
from life than it can offer. —B.J.M. 


John Steinbeck 


1250. Berry, ]. Wilkes. Enduring Life in THE GRAPES OF WRATH, CEA, 33:2, 
Jan. 1971, 18-19. In spite of the opening chapters of drought and the closing chapters 
of flood, The Grapes of Wrath is not a pessimistic novel. Scurrying wildlife peoples 
the first 11 chapters. In the final chapters birth, engagements, and a surviving 
geranium remind us of life even as rains pour down. The theme of enduring life 
culminates in Rosasharn’s giving her milk to a dying stranger. This act shows that 
man is able to adapt to changing conditions , ~—B,J.M. 


William Styron 
1251. White, John. The Novelist as Historian: William Styron and American Negro 
Slavery, JAmS, 4:2, Feb. 1971, 233-245. Critics give contradictory evaluations of the 
historical validity of The Confessions of Nat Turner, but as a historical monograph the 
novel gives an informed and comprehensive synthesis of the slave system, drawing on 
the best relevant historical scholarship. C. Vann Woodward, Martin Duberman, E. D. 
Genovese, and Philip Rahv are among those praising the historical reliability of the 
novel. Herbert Aptheker and black writers in a symposium (Wiliam Styron’s Nat 
Turner: Ten Black Writers Respond, Beacon Press, 1968, ed. John H. Clarke) claim 
that Styron falsifies the historical record of Negro slavery and the life of Turner. Yet 
Styron’s earlier publications, as well as his references to, master-slave relations in the 
novel, depict a realistic variety of master-slave relations and an awareness of the com- 
plex dual personality of the slave on occasion. Styron’s interpretations are essentially 
in accord with the conclusions of such historical scholars as U. B. Phillips, Stanley 
Elkins, Kenneth Stampp, Genovese, John Hope Franklin, Clement Eaton, and Vann 
Woodward. ——H.E.S. 


Allen Tate 
Cf.: Item 1237. 


Eudora Welty 


1252, Howell, Elmo. Eudora Welty’s Comedy of Manners, SAQ, 69:4, Aut. 1970, 
469-479. Welty’s one major work deserving attention, Delta Wedding, displays the 
novel form’s suitability to her talent. In it, mood (produced through careful control of 
tone) is superior to character and incident as an ingredient. Like Austen, she not only 
portrays a provincial society but concerns herself with the values of civilized life, 
Uniquely hers, her work still “is in a sense the feminine counterpart” of Faulkner's, 
whose visions aided her, and she emphasized place (the South particularly, whose 
civilized values she felt threatened) even more than he did. This novel depicts her 
ideal of civilized living. -—~J.S.P. 


Tennessee Williams 
1253. Reed, Rex. Tennessee Williams Turns Sixty, Esquire, 76:3, Sept. 1971, 105-108, 
216, 218, 220, 222-223 (interview). Having quit drinking and drastically reduced the 
intake of drugs that, together with alcohol, caused his hospitalization and almost his 
death more than once during the past decade, at 60 “the world’s most famous play- 
wright stands precariously on the edge of vulnerability.” He claims greater stoicism 
now, being “as happy now as I’ve been in many years,” having learned to handle success. 
“Gentleness, kindness, mixed with madness and contradiction, . .. . occurring in uneasy 
rhythmic patterns” characterize Williams today. i l —J.S.P. 


. er 


` Thomas Wolfe 


1254. Field, Leslie A. Thomas Wolfe and the Kicking Season Again, SAQ, 69:3, Sum. 

1970, 364-372. The critical attacks on Wolfe in 1968 engendered perhaps by the 
appearance of Andrew Turnbull’s biography (Thomas Wolfe, Scribner’s, 1967) of him 
and in 1959 by the republication of Look Homeward, Angel (Scribner's, 1929) in 
Britain and the appearance in print of his letters, deserve a reply. [See Pamela 
Hansford Johnson’s Thomas. Wolfe and the Kicking Season, in Encounter, 12:4, Apr. 
1959, 77-80 (AES, 4:6, June 1961, 1099) for an earlier defense.] Critics, (e.g. Kazin, 
DeVoto, et al.) and reviewers (e.g., Richard Gilman, Jean Stafford, Saul Maloff) ignore 
the “real” Wolfe for a straw man, oversimplifying the matter. Wolfe is still bought and 
read; his work is not formless, though its form is uniquely his; and he has. artistry. 
“Serious and sensitive critics [e.g., Richard Walser, Floyd Watkins, Bruce R. McElderry, 
Jr., and Richard S. Kennedy] have revealed another Wolfe.” The writers hostile to 
Wolfe “are too much addicted to fashion and stereotyping’; Wolfe is one of our 
century’s great novelists. : —J.S.P. 


1255. O’Brien, Michael. Thomas Wolfe and the Problem of Southern Identity: An 
English Perspective, SAQ, 70:1, Win. 1971, 102-111. [O’Brien, a young Englishman, 
doing graduate work in history -at an American university after undergraduate work 
in his homeland, brings (somewhat diffidently) a new perspective to the study of the 
South and its literature.] C. Vann Woodward’s emphasis upon “defeat and poverty” as 
shaping Southern identity is supported in Wolfe’s books; through exile (in the North} 
Wolfe revealed his Southern nature and a tension, forever unresolved, resulting from the 
subsequent alienation and (in his case) repudiation of the South. His alienation reveals 
a basic fact: “Southern identity is primarily a psychological problem.” Southern 
historians seeking “something tangible” as a foundation have missed this. —J.S.P. 


Drama 


1256. Salem, James M. American Drama between the Wars: The Effects of Sociology, 
BSUF, 10:2, Sp. 1969, 47-54. Before World War I, the American theater depicted onlv 
a pleasant and sentimental world of make-believe and escape. After the war, commer- 
cial and sociological forces resulted in a changed audience that demanded something 
different and made possible the development of a serious drama concerned with vital 
and complex problems dealing with social, moral, and sexual issues. —R.L.C. 


Fiction 


1257. Muraskin, William. An Alienated Elite: Short Stories in THE CRISIS, 1910- 
1950, JBlackS, 1:3, Mar. 1971, 282-305. The short stories published in The Crisis: A 
Record of the Darker Races from 1910 to 1950 show why the militant Negro middle 
class could not obtain the support of the black masses. From 1910 to 1932 the edu- 
cated Negro is seen as alienated from both the Negro masses and the white middle class. 
He is often near white in color and has to decide whether to find his identity in the 
white or in the black community. From 1933 to 1940 the stories remain basically the 
same, though more stories examine black folk roots. From 1940 to 1950 the heroes 
and heroines are for the first time specifically black or dark brown people. But their 
values are still white and middle class; therefore the stories are not relevant to the 
majority of blacks. —B.J.M. 
1258. Peavy, Charles D. Four Black Revolutionary Novels, 1899-1970, JBlackS, 1:2, 
Dec. 1970, 219-223. The first black revolutionary novel, Sutton Grigg’s Imperium in 
Imperio (1899), depicts the failure of a black plan to take over Texas. The growing 
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militancy of the blacks is reflected in three novels of the late 1960’s. J. Denis Jack- 
son, in The Black Commandos, creates a Negro Superman folk hero who brings retrib- 
utive justice to white racists. The revolution in John A. Williams’s Sons of Darkness, 
Sons of Lightness (Little, 1969) is seen as a failure in that it is destined not only to 
destroy American civilization but also to cause dissension among black brothers. The 
black hero of Sam Greenlee’s The Spook Who Sat by the Door (R. W. Baron, 1969) 
becomes a CIA agent and with the information he acquires trains ews gangs in 


Chicago. —B.J.M. 
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AFRICA 


Chinua Achebe 


1259. Olney, James. The African Novel in Transition: Chinua Achebe, SAQ, 70:3, 
Sum. 1971, 299-316. Achebe’s three novels—-Things Fall Apart (Heineman, 1958), No 
Longer at Ease (I. Oblonsky, 1960), and A Man of the People (Heineman, 1966)— 
show “almost exactly” the progress of the African novel as a whole, from concern with 
cultural conflicts (black against white) to separation of the individual from the tribe, 
to the theme of personal fulfillment. His latest (A Man of the People) suggests E. M. 
Forster, and his present state of development ເເ. pene oe is that 
reached "3 the Western novel today. —J.S.P. 


Christopher Okigbo 
1260. Egudu, ວນ Ezra Pound in African Poetry: Christopher Okigbo, CLS, 
8:2, June 1971, 143-154. Although critics Ulli Beier and J. P. Clark have mentioned 
Pound’s influence on Okigbo, the greatest of modern African poets, Okigbo never 
acknowledges it. The debt, however, is vas: and is found in Passage 1, Watermaid 1, 
Limits 2, Lament of the Drums, Initiation 3, Limits 3, and Lustra 3 in the use of such 
stylistic devices as image making, melody making, the superpository method, the revers- 
ing of subject and verb, and the tags from other authors and languages. Following 
Pound’s tradition, Okigbo is sometimes obscure; however Okigbo’s poems ought to 
appeal to Pound’s wider audience. . —E.N.J. 


_ CELTIC 


John Morris-Jones 
1261. Jenkins, David. The Gregynog OMAR KHAYYAM, NLWJ, 17:1, Sum. 1971, 
51-87. In 1928 the Gregynog press issued ຂ 300-copy limited edition of the Rubaiyat 
translated into Welsh by John Morris-Jones and illustrated by R. A. Maynard. The 
translator emphasized that his work was not derived from FitzGerald, whose poem he 
called “not a translation of Omar in the proper sense of the term.” [Some of the 
illustrations and a large number of letters exchanged between Morris-Jones and Maynard 
are included.] The correspondence covers such subjects as the technical side of printing 
and illustration, the function of the artist, and the art of poetry. —P.G.D. 


IRELAND 


Samuel Beckett 


1262. Harvey, J. R. La Vieille Voix Faible, CQ, 1:4, Fall 1966, 384-395 (rev.-art.). 
The many authors writing about Beckett seem to feel that he has been proven a good 
writer. But that is not so. Beckett pursues his demon to the point where a powerful 
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will is separated from all activity and from all other aspects of character. It is diffi- 
cult to feel sympathy for Beckett’s solitary demon, since its separation is self-willed. 
Beckett's art is false to itself, and the total physical degradation of his characters creates 
an unpleasing note of sensationalism. —B.J.M. 


James Joyce 


1263. Von Phul, Ruth. A Portion of Glue and Gravy, WN, 7:6, Dec. 1970, 88-89. 
In Finnegans Wake the Dreamer discards the old theories that his ancestors include: 
“the Glues, the Gravys, the Northeasts, the Ankers.” Joyce may have been drawing 
on a parody used by the U.S. Military Academy, which was based on a song in Rudolf 
Friml’s operetta, The Vagabond King. ——E.P.K. 


1264. Glasheen, Adaline. The Authoress of PARADISE LOST, WN, 7:6, Dec. 1970, 
83-87. Snatches of Marie Corelli’s prose, especially from her novel, The Sorrows of 
Satan, are among Joyce’s models for parts of Ulysses and Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. ~—E.P.K. 


Bibliography 
1263. Hewson, M., and M. Pollard. Bibliography in the Republic of Ireland, 1963, 
IB, 3:1, Sum. 1964, 22-25. Bibliographical writing in 1963 in Ireland was not exten- 
sive, but it did include the publication of M. O. N. Walsh’s Irish Books Printed Abroad 
1475-1700 (Dolmen), inaccurate in some respects and harshly received by reviewers, 
but nevertheless important as a major attempt at Irish bibliography. ——E.E.W. 


WEST INDIES 


Paule Marshall 


1266. Brathwaite, Edward. West Indian History and Society in the Art of Paule 
Marshall’s Novel, JBlackS, 1:2, Dec. 1970, 225-238. Marshall’s The Chosen Place, 
The Timeless People (1969) is a significant contribution to West Indian literature. The 
novel pits the metropolitan West against the West Indian past. Saul and Harriet Amron, 
the Americans who fail in their effort to modernize the community of Bournehills, are 
effective characters, but Merle Kinliona, a middle-class Indian mulatto, never comes 
alive for the reader. Both the imperialist plantation masters and the exploited natives 
are represented in the novel. The Bournehills natives manage to set their wills against 
the various forms of exploitation with which they are confronted. The novel indicates 
that man is the creature of his history. -——B.J.M. 


General 


1267. Mohr, Eugene V. Modern Writing from the English Caribbean, CEA, 33:2, Jan. 
1971, 15-17. A selective overview of modern Caribbean writing in English shows that 
its limited borrowing is from Britain rather than from America. V. S. Nzipaul is the 
most accomplished of the Caribbean novelists, but Samuel Selvon is a more sympathetic 
novelist. Guyanese Wilson Harris has written difficult, mystical allegories, and the 
novels of George Lamming and John Hearne show promise not yet fulfilled. Despite 
their early deaths, Edgar Mittelholzer and Roger Mais contributed to the Caribbean 
literary movement. Derek Walcott is the best of the Caribbean poets, though Edward 
Brathwaite also should be mentioned. —B.J.M. 
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າມກ of English -Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of 
Colorado. Department of ‘English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
. rado. in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times . 
. ayearona monthly. basis: from ‘September through June: Volumes follow the publica- 
‘tion schedule. At present approximately 1, 100 journals are screened for articles. dealing 
with American, and ‘English. literature, -World literature in English and related lan- 
guages, and English language. ‘These ‘articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors 
. and field editors, including abstracters acne Abstracts . of Folklore. a RILM 
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` and point-to the major implications . drawn. by the: articles. Any subject mentioned in _ 
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Categories; ກກ and- item nunibers, tities ‘of articles and all works; and words, 
parts of words, and phrases, discussed linguistically appear ‘in -boldface type. No. italics 
_ are used. A title within a-title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type. In order 
to keep the material distinguished by special-face typé to a. minimum, other items, such 
as foreign words and _phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks aré used only to 
indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way peculiar., to 
-an author. Reference -to the source: of the article immediately , follows the article title, . 
the journal title being abbreviated]. A key to. the abbreviations of journels | abstracted 

in. ihig: issue immediately precedes. the E Do, +. 


Index 
AES’ provides both monihiy a annual: indexes, which: are keyed to item ຫ not . 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names-of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. ` Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when ‘the article is concerned with concepts, 
_ theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowalf and central religious works, such as the. 
Bible are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly 
indexes, but also includes two additional: features. It lists the- names of the authors of thè 
articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those, persons and subjects which 
appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, 
with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of 
all primary literary works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. 
The ‘automation of the AES Index ‘in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: : 


Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief 
Abstracts of English Studies 
Department of English 

ຫີ - University of Ilinois at fee Circle 
Box 4348 . 
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Catepories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sectiors: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author’s Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and 
General. 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 


General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
General IH. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 


General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore) 


ENGLISH 


English I, Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

English 11. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose) 

English IH. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Ango-Latin) 

English IV. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English V. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VI. Romantic 

English VU. Victorian 

English YI. Modern 

English IX. General 


AMERICAN 
American I. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
American 11. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose) 
American II. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American V. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American VI. Twentieth Century 
American VII. General 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 


Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 


Works 


Sewanee Review, 79:3, Sum. 1971. 

Studies in Short Fiction, 7:4, Fall 1970. 

Theatre Notebook, 24:4, Sum. 1970; 25:1, Aut. 1970. 
Trivium, 7, May 1971. 

Thoreau Society Bulletin, 115, Sp. 1971. + 


Twainian, 29:4, July-Aug. 1970; 5, Sept.-Oct. 1970; 6, Nov.-Dec. 4 
30:1, Jan.-Feb. 1971; 2, Mar.-Apr. 1971. 


University College Quarterly, 16:4, May 1971. 

University Review (Kansas City), 37:3, Mar. 1971; 4, June 1971. 
Victorian Newsletter, No. 39, Sp. 1971. 

Wordsworth Circle, 2:1, Win. 1971; 2, Sp. 1971; 3, Sum. 1971. 


Western Humanities Review, 24:2, Sp. 1970; 3, Sum. 1970; 4, Aut. 
1970. 


A Wake Newslitter, 8:1, Feb. 1971; 2, Apr. 1971; 3, June 1971. 
Works, 2:4, Sp. 1971. 


Manus 


MiAca 


SNovel 


In This Issue 


American Book Collector, 19:8-9, Apr.-May 1969; 10, Sum. 1969; 20:1, 
Sept. 1969; 2, Oct. 1969; 3, Nov.-Dec. 1969; 4, Jan. 1970; 5, Feb. 
1970; 6, Mar.-Apr. 1970; 7, May 1970; 8, June 1970. 


Baker Street Journal, 21:3, Sept. 1971. 
Bodleian Library Record, 8:5, June 1971. 
Caribbean Quarterly, 14:1&2, Mar.-June 1968. 


Contemporary Literature (formerly Wisconsin Studies in Contemporary 
Literature), 9:1, Win. 1968; 2, Sp. 1968; 3, Sum. 1968; 10:1, Win. 
1969; 2, Sp. 1969; 3, Sum. 1969. 


Connecticut Historical Society Bulletin, 36:3, July 1971. 


Cambridge Quarterly, 2:1, Win. 1966/67; 2, Sp. 1967; 3, Sum. 1967; 
4, Fall 1967; 3:1, Win. 1967/68; 2, Sp. 1968; 3, Sum. 1968; 4, Fall 
1968. 


Journal of Aesthetic Education, 5:3, July 1971. 
Journal of Commonwealth Literature, 6:1, June 1971. 
Louisiana History, 12:1, Win. 1971. 

Lock Haven Review, 12, 1971. 

Malahat Review, No. 16, Oct. 1970; 19, July 1971. 
Manuscripta, 14:3, Nov. 1970; 15:1, Mar. 1971. 
Modern Drama, 14:1, May 1971. 


Michigan Academician, 2:1, Sum. 1969; 2, Fall 1969; 3, Win. 1970; 
4, Sp. 1970. 


Modern Philology, 68:4, May 1971. 

Massachusetts Studies in English, 1:2, Fall 1967; 2:2, Fall 1969. 
Mark Twain Journal, 15:4, Sum. 1971. 

Notes on Mississippi Writers, 4:1, Sp. 1971. 

Neueren Sprachen, 20:5, May 1971; 6, June 1971; 7, July 1971. 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 65:1, 1st Qt. 1971; 
2, 2nd Qt. 1971. 


Papers on Language and Literature, 7:2, Sp. 1971. 

Private Library, 2nd Ser. 4:1, Sp. 1971. 

Princeton University Library Chronicle, 32:3, Sp. 1971. 
Restoration and 18th Century Theatre Research, 10:1, May 1971. 
Studies in Bibliography, 24, 1971. 

Speech Monographs, 37:4, Nov. 1970; 38:1, Mar. 1971. 

Studies in the Novel, 2:4, Win. 1970; 3:1, Sp. 1971. 


| IN MEMORIAM 


NCTE has lost one of its most colorful and vibrant members in the death of 
Dr. Angela M, Broening on the seventh day of January 1972, at Baltimore, her 
professional home for most of her very active life. Having received her first degrees 
from Goucher College she pursued graduate studies at Johns Hopkins University where 
she was awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the areas of English, psychol- 
ogy, and education. 


She devoted her life to the advancement of the teaching of English at all levels 
and at all Places; she inspired her students, the teachers whom she supervised, and her 
colleagues, to increasing efforts to accomplish the high goals she set for herself and 
the profession. Her service to the Council was notable: after chairing several com- 
mittees she became Associate Director of the first Curriculum Committee from 1945 
to 1963; she was chairman of the production committee of the curriculum volume 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL (published in 
-1956); and was elected President of the Council in November 1943. No one who 
attended the convention of the Council in Columbus in 1944 will forget her dramatic 
leadership in the discussion of a committee report which had aroused national interest 
and had involved some important publishers. 


In Baltimore she served the city schools as a vice-principal of an elementary 
school, as supervisor of libraries and junior high school English, as the head of an 
English department, and finally as assistant director of research. She was a past 
president of the National Conference on Research in English, and served as president 
of a number of other educational societies. Her publications include eleven books, some 
outstanding curriculums among them; her contributions to the English Journal and 
other educational publications were frequent and numerous. 


I remember Angela best as a warm personal friend whose hearty greeting was a 
feature of every convention. She was an implacable defender of what she considered 
right and good for English, her voice, vibrant with sincerity, ringing out at meetings 
of the Board of Directors and the Annual Business Meetings. At such times she would 
protest. against or strongly defend ideas before these bodies with all the force of a 
vivid personality. Yet with this earnestness she preserved a sense of humor and could 
yield with graciousness when over-ruled. Her voice will be missed, and she will be 
remembered long with affection by all who knew her well. 


~ Robert C. Pooley 
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GENERAL 
L GENERAL STUDIES 


Rhetoric 


1268. Irvine, James R. Juan Huarte: A Mentalist Concept of Rhetoric, SM, 38:1, 
March 1971, 49-55. Huarte’s unique departure from earlier theories in Examen des 
ingenois para las ciencias (The Examination of Men’s Wits), 1575, makes it an impor- 
tant contribution to the history and development of rhetoric. Huarte suggested an 
empiricism antecedent to Newton and Bacon and: influenced subsequent schools of 
philosophy.’ In addition, his Examen is important as an index to Renaissance arguments 
against rhetoric, as an attempt to trace direct connections between ‘the physiology of 
the brain and the psychology of discourse, and as an ‘early statement about rhetoric and 
psychology. For Huarte, rhetoric is in the realm of imagination, not of teason. 
—E.E.W. 


1269. Sanbonmatsu, Akira.. Darrow and Rocke’s Use. of Burkean Identification Strate- 
gies in New York vs. Gitlow (1920), SM SM, 38:1, Mar. 1971,:36-48. Benjamin Gitlow. was 
charged with advocating forcible, , violent, and unlawful . overthrow. of the. U.S. govern- 
ment. Defending him, Clarence Darrow skillfully used Burkean strategies of identifica- 
tion to couple positive acceptable images such as Lincoln,-Christ, and Milton with the 
negative and otherwise unacceptable cause of revolution. In so doing, Darrow sought 
to sway at least one juror and get a hung jury, his only. hope for saving Gitlow. 
Opposing Darrow, prosecutor Rorke presented the government’s case by setting up a 
dramatic conflict between good and evil, with Gitlow relegated to the side:of evil. 
The rhetorical techniques used by the two lawyers in the famous case.are worthy of 
aoe study than they have had in the ແຍ of thetorical criticism. —E. E.W. 


1270. Schewe, Douglas H McLuhan’s Rhetorical Devices in ‘UNDERSTANDING 
MEDIA, JAesE, 5:3, July 1971, 159-168. In this book (North American Library, 1964), . 
McLuhan uses the rhetorical device of analogy rather than closely reasoned argument. 
His use of analogy can be further subdivided into four propaganda devices, listed here 
in order of frequency of 036: glittering generality, card ` stacking, name calling, and 
the transfer device. (JM. 


Cf: Item ວ 


າ Theory of Criticim ; 2 
1271. Cevasco, G. A. Slings and Arrows: A Consideration of Captions 1, Literary Criti- 
ciim, ABC, 20:7, May 1970, 8-10. The history of criticism contains many examples 
of important works which have been dealt with severely by critics. There are also many 
instances of ‘authors who dislike each other’s work intensely. Examples of outrageous 
judgments are found in or about the works of Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Addison, 
Boswell, . Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Whitman, and Hemingway. 

—D.G.H. 


1272. Fraser, John. Mr. Frye and Evaluation, CQ, 2:2, Sp. 1967, 97-116. Frye’s 

inadequacies as a literary critic can best be exposed by a close examination of his 

article Criticism, Visible and Invisible (CE, 26:1, Oct. 1964, 3-12 [AES, 8:3, Mar. 1965, 

721). Though Frye claims that he is opposed to establishing hierarchies in literature, 

he is really trying to convince his readers that his own hierarchies have objective exis- 
4 
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tence, So self-centered that he believes any critical attitudes which conflict with his own 
must automatically be wrong, he feels that the central purpose of criticism is to provide 
contexts for traditionally approved works. However, literature has to be related to 
one’s personal experience to be understood. —B.J.M. 


1273. Frye, Northrop. On Valne Judgments, CLit, 9:3, Sum. 1968, 311-318. A 
significant distinction exists between literary scholarship and literary evaluation; the 
scholar seeks to discover and organize knowledge of the past, while the critic, operating 
from the biases of his own time, identifies those literary experiences which are more 
and- less rewarding. Yet knowledge must be the foundation of legitimate criticism, for 
“When knowledge is limited, the sense of value is naive.” —E.A.K. 


1274. Hirsch, E. D., Jr. Literary Evaluation as Knowledge, CLit, 9:3, Sum. 1968, 320- 
331. Kant’s Critique of Judgment (1790) provides “the only possible grounds for assert- 
ing the inseparability of literary description and value judgment.” However, Kant’s 
argument rests on the assumption of a “shared object of cognition”’—an assumption 
which, if scrutinized, may undermine his notion of the “universal subjective validity” of 
value judgments. Nevertheless, it is possible to reconcile modern separatists (Frye) 
with anti-separatists (Krieger, Wellek) by insisting that critics preface their interpre- 
tations and evaluations of art with explicitly chosen criteria, and that they adhere 
to such criteria consistently. —E.A.K. 


1275. Krieger, Murray. Literary Analysis and Evaluation—and the Ambidextrous 
Critic, CLit, 9:3, Sum. 1968, 290-310. From IL A. Richards to Northrup Frye, the 
modern revolution in criticism has often confounded distinctions between fact and 
value while attempting and professing to do the opposite. For example, E. D. Hirsch, 
Jr., through “objective” terms such as “intrinsic genre” may be simply producing more 
a priori, self-deceptive verbal categories. Descriptions, even of the objective qualities 
of a work, are accurate only insofar as the critic is aware that criticism is not science, 
and that the meaning of a work may be ultimately as elusive as its value. —E.A.K. 


1276. Rieger, James. Some Remarks on “Structure,” WCircle, 2:3, Sum. 1971, 107- 
109.. Literary criticism in the next ten years hopefully will attempt to explain some- 
thing of the process whereby the artist’s finite acts realize themselves as universal 
expressions of collective memory. Through consideration of linguistics and of structure, 
perhaps the manifest structures of poetry as attempts at expressions of truth can be 
understood. Two dangers exist though in the approach through structure: first, that 
the critic may use the text reductively; and, second, that he may confuse distinctions 
between individual and collective genius. —R.D.J. 


1277. Shumaker, W:yne. A Modest Proposal for Critics, CLit, 9:3, Sum. 1968, 332- 
348. While criticism may be “better than it has ever been”—less doctrinaire and 
impressionistic than in past centuries—it is flawed by the tendencies to assume that 
literature contains a form of supreme wisdom, which leads critics to authoritarian 
postures, and distortions .of authorial intentions; to spread scholarly knowledge into 
irrelevant areas; and to suppose that the “real” meaning of a work has reference to its 
creator only and not to its audience as well. These tendencies may be corrected by 
adherence to sound reascning, relevant and conclusive evidence, and to the nine points 
offered by a tentative manifesto for criticism. —E.A.K. 
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Translation 


1278. HopKins, Mary Frances. Russian Poetry in English: Linguistic Analysis ‘and 
Poetry in Translation, SM, 38:1, Mar. 1971, 56-64. The translation of poetry from 
one language to another is no longer a task for pedestrian writers. Instead, it has 
become a creative artistic accomplishment end a scholarly study. [HopKins describes 
a method for using linguistic analysis to study the original poem and its translations and 
shows what information can be gained by such a method. ] If available to the translator, 
the poet’s oral performance of his poem provides a reliable working model; and when 
legitimate phonemic choices are to be made ty the translator, the poets reading provides 
the basis for the choice. Linguistic transcription of the original and the translation 
exposes the underlying phonemic patterns that produce meter and rhythm. [The poem 
serving as vehicle for analysis and translat.on in the study is Andrei Vosnesensky’s 
You Sit, Pregnant, Pale and its English translation by Stanley Kunitz.] ~—E.E.W. 


Il. ມ ເເ 
Cumulative . 


1219. [al Clarke, ‘Derek a: and [b] Howell J. Heaney. A Selective Check List of 
Bibliographical Scholarship for 1969, SB, 24, 1971, 215-234. [a] [Part I lists Incuna- 
bula and Early Renaissance (147 items); [b] Part II lists Later Renaissance to. the 
Present (343 items).] —G.T.T. 


Descriptive 


1280. Tanselle, G. Thomas. The Bibliographical Description of Paper, SB, 24, 1971, 
27-67. Although paper has been accorded scant attention in descriptive bibliographies 
in the past, a paragraph on paper should be included in every description of a book, 
not only because paper is one of the principal physical ingredients of books, but also 
because information about paper is useful in bibliographical analysis and in the 
historical study of book production. The paragraph should include details about the 
dimensions, thickness, color, and finish of the sheets and about the markings on the 
sheets (such as chainlines and watermarks); it should also include such characteristics 
of the folded paper as the dimensions and total bulk of the leaves and the direction of 
the chainlines on the leaves. —G.T.T. 


Methodclogy 


1281. Lindstrand, Gordon. Mechanized Textual Collation and Recent Designs, SB, 
24, 1971, 204-214. With the Mark I Comparator each eye looks at a different copy 
of the same edition, and the comparison is made not by mechanical optical devices but 
by the human “visual sensory apparatus.” The Mark H Comparator enables one, by 
means of a series of prisms, to bring corresponding passages from different editions 
into juxtaposition. © —G.T.T. 


1282. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Textual Study and Literary Judgment, PBSA, 65:2, 2nd 
Qt. 1971, 109-122. Some people seem reluctant to admit the extent and’ value of the 
role of literary judgment in editorial decisions. Of course, whenever bibliographical 
analysis can operate with demonstrable certainty, literary judgment must yield to it; 
but the very nature of the material with which the analytical bibliographer deals 
prevents the majority of his conclusions from reaching‘ the level of -demonstrable 
certainty. Examples taken from the editing of Melville’s works can serve to show 
some of the ways in which literary judgment necessarily plays a major role in decisions 
both about substantives and about accidentals. —G.T.T. 
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H. LANGUAGE 


History 
1283. Robinson, Jan. Religious English, CQ, 2:4, Fall 1967, 303-338. Current trans- 
lations of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer indicate that the English lan- 
guage is losing its religious style, and as a result the language’s potential for “high 
seriousness” is impaired. The 1611 version of the Bible has a formality and solemnity 
appropriate for the religious expression of a nation. The New English Bible (Oxford 
and Cambridge U., 1961), supposedly written in the language of the common man, 
actually has no identifiable style, and its casual treatment of the miraculous quality of 
Christ’s life makes Christianity meaningless. The Jerusalem Bible (Darton, Longman 
and Todd, 1966) occasionally clarifies, but it frequently suffers from stylistic lapses. 
Because of its flat style, the Burial Service in the revision of the Prayer Book (The 
Church of England Liturgical Commission, Alternative Services, Second Series, 1965) 
does not affirm a belief in personal immortality. . —B.J.M. 


Linguistics 
1284, Bloomfield, Morton W. Jakobsonian Poetics and Evaluative Criticism, URKC, 
37:3, Mar. 1971, 165-173. Jakobson’s application of linguistic analysis to lyric poetry 
in Jakobson and Jones, Shakespeare’s Verbal Art in TH? EXPENCE OF SPIRIT 
(Mouton, 1970), demonstrates anew the relationship of linguistic form to literary 
meaning. Grammatic and syntactic analyses provide structural unity fer the poem 
while revealing the intrinsic linguistic meaning of the verse conveyed solely by its 
structure, independent of its literary meaning. —A.T.T. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 

Myths 

Drama 
1285. Smith, Marion B. Modes of Myth, JAesE, 5:3, July 1971, 169-179 (rev.-art.). 
Recent studies of myth are marked by uncertainty about what myth is and a very 
marked tendency to moralize. Both of these characteristics are obvious in The Uses 
of Myth, ed. Paul A. Olson (NCTE, 1968), the outgrowth of a seminar on teaching 
English held at Dartmouth College. Dickinson’s Myth and the Modern Stage (U. of 
Illinois, 1969) takes a very doctrinaire and obsessively ethical approach to its subject 
matter; Angela Belli follows a thematic approach to the myths in her Ancient Greek 
Myths and Modern Drama (New York U., 1969); and Father Thomas Porter attempts 
to place them in their cultural malign in Myth and Modern American Drama (Wayne 
State U., 1969). —J.J,M. 


Fiction 


1286. Chatman, Seymour. The Structure of Fiction, URKC, 37:3, Mar. 1971, 199- 
214. Structuralist analysis provides insight into the plot and the relationship between 
fiction and narratives of other arts. Structuralists separate narrative into story, com- 
posed of Events (actions and happenings) and Existents (character and atmosphere), and 
discourse, the means which conveys the story. Discourse may contain process state- 
ments——narrated or enacted events—and stasis statements which, describing or inter- 
preting character. or atmosphere, lie outside the time-line of the process statements. 
Stasis statements and narrated process statements require a narrator. Story is always 
chronological; discourse, always sequential, may move forward or backward in time 
and may sequentially relate simultaneous events, Discourse differs from the visual 
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arts in being able to control the perceptual sequence. , - ATT, 


Poetry 
1287. Morse, Samuel French. Poetry 1966, CLit, 9:1, Win. 1968, 112-129 (rev.-art.). 
An omnibus review of poetry published in 1366, including Robert Graves, John Ciardi, 
John Hall Wheelock, A. R. Ammons, and William Stafford reveals a pattern of tech- 


nical and esoteric concerns which lack the support of a “truly significant social 
dimension.” —E.A.K. 


~ 


1288. Utley, Francis Lee. Stylistic Ambivalence in Chaucer, Yeats and Lucretius— 
The Cresting Wave and Its Undertow, URKC, 37:3, Mar. 1971, 174-198. The forward 
thrust of a cresting wave and backward pull of its undertow are a metaphor of the 
tension between poetic diction and poetic effect. This tension between calm reason 
which denies the gods and passionate appeals to Venus to bring peace to Rome is 
evident in Lucretius’s De Rerum Natura. It appears in Chaucer's epilogue to Troilus 
and Criseyde as the poet expresses appreciation of the joy and sorrow of earthly passion 
while affirming the greater joy of divine lave. And it recurs in Yeats’s Sailing to 
Byzantium, as the poet struggles between affirming -the greater joy of wisdom and 
deploring lost powers of passion. -——A.T.T, 


Cf.: Items 1278 and 1284. 


ENGLISH 
າດ. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
1289. Lagorio, Valerie M. Aldhelm’s AENIGMATA in Codex Vaticanus Plantinus 
latinus 1719, Manus, 15:1, Mar. 1971, 23-27. The Ms is listed vaguely in the Vatican 
library’s hand-written inventory, and hence has not been. utilized in major editions of 
this work. The Ms omits the Capitala, Prologus, and the Praefatio. It contains 85 
Riddles and three lines of Riddle 86. Some of the text was probably lost through 
mutilation. This codex probably can be dated before 820 A.D., and it deserves atten- 
tion from future editors. -~—G.E.B. 


Middle English 

1290. Strohm, Paul. Some Generic Distinctions in the CANTERBURY ‘TALES, MP, 
68:4, May 1971, 321-328. Chaucer himself distinguished three kinds of fictionality, 
“tale,” “storie,” and “fable,” and added a sormewhat different category which he called 
“treatys.” He uses “tale” mostly to describe all the Canterbury narratives. Within this 
category “storie” comprises history, pseudo-history, and sources, i.e., “something more 
than outright inventions”; whereas “fable” seems to refer to invented plots. A “treatys” 
is a “tale” which is neither “storie” nor. “fable” but emphasizes reasoned exposition. 

—K.P.S.J. 


Cf.: Item 1288. 


1291. Meyer-Ewert, Charity. A Middle English Version of the FIFTEEN OES, MP, 
68:4, May 1971, 355-361. [This is a description and edition of a previously unknown 
Ms of these 15th-century prayers originally written in Latin. The Ms is now in the 
National Library of Australia, MS Clifford 2.] ~—K.P.S.J. 
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Romances 


1292. O’Sharkey, Eithne M. The Identity of the Fairy Mistress in Marie de France’s 
LAI DE LANVAL, Trivium, 7, May 1971, 17-25. It is likely that Lanval’s mistress 
should be identified with Morgan in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Vita Merlini. Both 
women are associated with the underworld and have other supernatural characteristics. 
The queen in the Lai also has definite similarities to Guinevere in Geoffrey’s Historia 
Regum Britanniae. —P.G.D. 


1293. Skinner, Veronica L. The Concept of TrawPe in SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT, MSE, 2:2, Fall 1969, 49-58. This work expands and defines the 
concept of trawPe as the poem progresses. In some instances trawPe or related words 
are used with minimal significance, but eventually trawbe comes to serve as the 
designation of that complex of virtues (truth-telling, accuracy, fidelity to one’s word, 
integrity, generosity, purity, fellowship, compassion, and, especially, courtesy) that 
serves as the knightly ideal. —P.D.O. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Francis Beaumont 


1294. Gabler, Hans Walter. CUPIDS REVENGE (Q1) and Its Compositors: Part I, 
Composition and Printing, SB, 24, 1971, 69-90. An examination of the first quarto 
of this play in conjunction with Wentworth Smith’s Hector of Germany {also printed 
in 1615 by the same printing house) shows that both plays were set by two compositors 
working seriatim, each stint normally consisting of the second half of one sheet and 
the first half of the next. Both compositors were capable of satisfactory work; the 
seemingly inferior workmanship in Cupids Revenge (when compared with Hector) 
probably reflects a markedly more difficult and confusing Ms used as copy. (To be 
continued) i —G.T.T. 


1295. Gabler, Hans Walter. John Beale’s Compositors in A KING AND NO KING 
Q1 (1619), SB, 24, 1971, 138-143. A spelling analysis of this Beaumont and Fletcher 
play shows that four compositors were employed in setting it; this finding raises several 
questions in connection with previous analysis of the printing of the play based on 
other evidence. --ດ.1.1. 


Richard Brome 


1296, Panek, LeRoy L. Asparagus and Brome’s THE SPARAGUS GARDEN, MP, 
68:4, May 1971, 362-363. Brome does not.regard asparagus as an aphrodisiac, as is 
commonly believed. References in contemporary herbals show instead that the plant 
served as a cure for “urinary disorders and toothache.” In the play, references to the 
plant help to explain one of the characters, Sir Hugh Moneylack.. ——K.P.S.J. 


Jobn Cleveland 


1297. Shrapnel, Susan. The Wlusionist, CQ, 3:3, Sum. 1968, 281-287 (rev.-art., The 
Poems of John Cleveland, ed. Brian Morris and Eleanor Withington, Oxford U., 1967). 
Morris and ‘Withington claim that Cleveland’s reputation should be revived on the 
strength of his political poems. Both Cleveland’s political and non-political poems are 
based on verbal ingenuity. By striving for cleverness and novelty, he manages to 
retreat from his material, and in his political satires he uses words to keep the enemy 
at a distance. In The King’s Disguise he becomes more involved than usual. —-B.J.M. 
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John Donne 


1298. Levine, George R. Satiric Intent and Baroque Design in Donne’s GO AND 
CATCH A FALLING STAR, NS, 20:7, Juy 1971, 384-387. The poem consists “of: 
a series of closely linked antitheses and a series of related progressions—chronological, 
spatial, and rhetorical. And all of these ere. in turn, themselves reflections of a cen- 
tral, controlling antithesis.” B Eni ຽ, i 


1299. Hassel, R. Chris, Jr. Donne’s IGNATIUS HIS CONCLAVE and the New 
Astronomy, MP, 68:4, May 1971, 329-337. Charles M. Coffin’s interpretation ` of 
Donne’s satire (John Donne and New Philosophy, Columbia U., 1937) fails to recog- 
nize that “both the Jesuits and the astroncmers are. clearly damnable, audacious, arro- 
gant innovators. That is why they are all engaged in the same conclave, and-that is 
what unites the satire.” ` , poe + KP., >. J. 


sot: Fletcher 
Cf.: Items 1294 and 1295. 


John Ford 


1300. Kelly, Michael J. Action and Chronicle in THE BROKEN HEART, PLL, 7:2, 
Sp. 1971, 150-158. In a dramatic world that offers little guidance, except perhaps: 
the advice of a riddling oracle, Ford’s play suggests that “individual action and. sub-, 
sequent chronicle are the most vital aspects of life and experience.” The emphasis on 
action rather than words suggests that man can perform.actions which are worthy of: 
chronicle. The play itself is a chronicle of action. The actions of Ithocies,’ Orgilua,: 
and Calantha are worthy of chronicle for they offer in varying. degrees. “themes for 
imitation.” Contrarily Penthea is unable to.act for she is “left-a prey.to. words.” In 
this play, as “action is the perfection of language, chronicle is the perfection of 
action.” —K.B. 


George Herbert 


1301. El-Gabalawy, Saad. A Seventeenth-Century Reading of George Herbert, PEL, l 
7:2, Sp. 1971, 159-167. The compiler of the “Alphabeticall Table” which accompanied 
the editions of The Temple from 1656 to 1709 classifies “systematically some funda- 
mental conceptions and motifs of the poet, provides a key to certain passages and 
poems, and suggests the age’s understanding cf The Temple as a whole.” The “Table” 
stresses the importance of simplicity and sincerity in Herbert’s religious verse and. the 
motifs of Christs love for mankind, the purification of the heart, and. the covenant 
of grace between God and man. This anonymous compiler presented an unambiguous, 
impartial record of the “universal significance of The Temple.” -. .: -—K.B. 


Thomas Killigrew 
1302. Wertheim, Albert. A New Light on the Dramatic Works of Thomas Killigrew, 
SB, 24, 1971, 149-152. Comparison of the frontispiece. engraving in the 1664 folio. 
with the original oi] portrait by William Sheppard establishes the Killigrew . canon: 
“with certainty” and makes it possible to date his Interregnum plays “with new accuracy 
and confidence.” The portrait, almost certairly painted in: 1650, depicts. Killigrew at 
work on Bellamira and shows the titles of his other plays stacked. on the table Gn fuller 
form than does the engraving). —G. ot 
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Christopher Marlowe 


1303. Bobin, Donna. Marlowe’s Humor, MSE, 2:2, Fall 1969, 29-40. In Marlowe’s 
early plays, e.g., Dido and Tamburlaine, the pretender to power was automatically a 
virtuous man, and the old-king figures the objects of ridicule. In The Massacre at 
Paris, Edward II, and Doctor Faustus, however, the hero himself is treated comically. 
The ວ plays thus reveal a world view that is more complex, humane, and pessimistic. 

—P.D.O. 


John Milton 


1304, Camoin, Francois. Milton’s Satan, MSE, 1:2, Fali 1967, 46-51. The sympathy 
that the reader feels for Milton’s Satan can be, understood when we recognize the 
affinity that he has with the heroes of Elizabethan revenge tragedies. For those heroes 
as for Satan, the desire for revenge is but a surface manifestation of their need to 
assert their own identities against the threatened absorption of the self into the order 
of the Universe. ; —P.D.O. 


1305. Rauber, D. F. The Metamorphoses of Eve, LHR, 12, 1971, 54, 59-70. The 
character of Eve in Paradise Lost is presented not directly but by means of mythical 
allusions, parallels, and identifications. Behind her various manifestations as perpetual 
virgin, aphroditic force, and all-mother, she is the Great Goddess, a comprehensive 
representation of the female principle. Alternately goddess, flower, and woman— 
finally fully human and “deflourd”’——-Eve’s character is an examination of the creative 
unconscious in all human life. —R.H.W. 


1306. Steadman, John M. “Memphian Chivalry”: Milton’s Busiris, Etymology and 
Chronography, URKC, 37:3, Mar. 1971, 215-231. Milton’s identification of Busiris 
as the king who perished in the Red Sea is plausible in view of the scholarly uncertainty 
in Milton’s day surrounding a number of monarchs of that name and the continuing 
uncertainty regarding the chronology of the Exodus. Etymological associations with 
Busiris include builder (of fortifications), to be cut off, and to scatter—all related to 
Busiris, whose grandfather may have built Memphis, who himself was cut off as the 
end of a dynasty, and whose army was scattered at the Red Sea. —A.T.T. 


1307. Wilson, Talbot. The Narrator of PARADISE LOST: Divine Inspiration and 
Human Knowledge, SR, 79:3, Sum. 1971, 349-359. One problem Milton faced in 
choosing the form of the secondary epic was the selection of a voice “which could 
narrate the events in accordance with established epic traditions.” All incidents and 
descriptions are filtered through the mind of the narrator, who is the controlling force 
within the poem. Thus, the narrator becomes a dramatic character in the poem, and 
his identity, attitude, and actions are “a key to an understanding of Paradise Lost.” 

—L.K.U. 


t : 


Cf: Item 1362. 


ຈ Sir Walter Ralegh 
1308. Rudick, Michael. The “Ralegh Group” in THE PHOENIX NEST, SB, 24, 1971, 
131-137. Although this group of 16 poems has in recent decades come to be accepted 
as Ralegh’s, an examination of the external evidence shows that only two are certainly 
is; thus Ea is not a large enough core to justify attributing the ue group to him. 

—G.T.T. 
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William Shakespeare 
1309. Littlewood, J. C. F. CORIOLANUS, CQ, 2:4, Fall 1967, 339-357. This play 
is not a satisfactory whole, but it attempts to be a more significant kind of success. 
A. C. Bradley is one of the few critics to recognize the greatness of Coriolanus, an 
aristocrat who is magnificently true to his ideal, narrow though it is. The opening 
scene shows the power of the hero in contrast to Menenius’s lack of good faith. Early 
in the play it becomes apparent that the tribunes are offended by the nobility of 
Coriolanus. In the first two acts, we get th2 impression that Coriolanus did not really 
want the response he received from the mésses. —B.J.M. 


1310. Littlewood, J. C. F. CORIOLANUS [Part II], CQ, 3:1, Win. 1967/68, 28-50. 
In Act II Shakespeare demonstrates the repugnance Coriolanus feels at the thought 
of sharing political power with the ignorant masses—with those who do not possess 
the intrinsic power to act according to his high ideal of Rome. One might presume 
at this point that Cor. is to be the tragedy of a Roman in whom the passionate strength - 
and ability to embody the national ideal are “inseparable from a blind passion to destroy 
both the nation and himself.” But because in the last two acts Shakespeare allows our 
impressions of Coriolanus’s strength and passion to fade, he is untrue to his original 
conception of the play. [For Part I see preceding abstract.] —B.J.M. 


1311. Mason, H. A. The Ghost in HAMLET: a Resurrected “Paper,” CQ, 3:2, Sp. 
1968, 127-152. The ghost in Ham. is not dramatically convincing. Some lines indicate 
that he is a minister of evil, while others indicate that he may be a force for good. 
Horatio’s introduction of the Ghost leads us to believe that he will be a much grander 
figure than he actually is. He turns out to be full of self-pity and in fact is not the 
noble man Hamlet’s father was supposed to be during his life. Hamlet even refers 
to him as “poore.” Thus the reader is left with a confused impression of the Ghost. 

—B.J.M. 


1312. Parker, Robert B. Dark Laughter: Hamlet and the Problem of Belief, LHR, 
12, 1971, 81-89. The overriding question which Shakespeare poses in Ham. is that of 
belief, both for the central character and the audience. Both Hamlet and the audience 
react to the impossibility of clear choice. Hamlet is confronted by and displeased with 
deception, illusion, shifting appearances, eccident, and impulse, all reflecting . the 
destruction of the medieval world-view and its well-defined certainties and all leaving 
him suffering from self-doubt and self-disgust.  —R.H.W. 


1313. Mason, H. A. KING LEAR: The Central Stream, CQ, 2:1, Win. 1966/67, 
23-48. We need to reevaluate Lear, separating the very good from the very bad.. 
Although we cannot find universal doctrines in the play, we should watch what hap- 
pens to our sympathies as we go through it, searching for what seems to be its central 
stream. [Mason gives a detailed account of his reactions to Act I of Lear.] —B.J.M. 


1314. Mason, H. A. KING LEAR: Manipulating Our Sympathies [Part IT], CQ, 2:2, 
Sp. 1967, 148-166. [In this essay, Mason relates his reactions to Acts II and III of 
Lear. (For Part I, see preceding abstract).] —B.J.M. 


1315. Mason, H. A. KING LEAR: Radical Incoherence? [Conclusion], CQ, 2:3, Sum. 
1967, 212-236. [Mason provides a detailed analysis of his reactions to the last two 
acts of Lear.] Because the last act of Lear does not provide answers to the moral per- 
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plexities raised in the first four acts, the play suffers from a “radical incoherence.” 
When Shakespeare tries to get us to accept the moralizing voice of Edgar as author- 
itative, the play is falsified. Yet the play can be appreciated} as a particular—as the 
exclusive experience of Lear and his daughter. [For Parts I and II, see two preceding 
abstracts. ] | —B.J.M. 


1316. Petronella, Vincent F. The Cleft Egg in KING LEAR, NS, 20:5, May 1971, 
269-272. The three references to cleft eggs mirror; on a minor scale, the paradoxes, 
dualisms, and divisions that characterize the world of the play as a whole. —K.P.S.J. 


1317. Overmyer, Janet. Shakespeare’s Desdemona: A Twentieth Century View, URKC, 
37:4, June 1971, 304-305. Desdemona, who marries Othello for the almost childish 
reasOns of wanting someone exciting and different, lacks the sophistication to cope 
with his too-easily aroused jealousy and is thus partly responsible for the tragedy. 
Innocent, trusting, and expecting others to be the same, she refers continually to Cassio 
when Othello seeks the missing handkerchief and inadvertently fuels the fires of his 
suspicion. —A.T.T. 


1318. Smith, Denzell. The Credibility of the Wooing of Anne in RICHARD II, 
PLL, 7:2, Sp. 1971, 199-202. Richard’s wooing of Anne is rendered credible by his 
ability to shift roles seven times, each shift determined by the progression of Anne’s 
emotions. —K.B. 


1319. Brown, Huntington. VENUS AND ADONIS: The Action, the Narrator, and 
the Critics, MiAca, 2:2, Fall 1969, 73-87. Many critics have belittled Shakespeare’s 
poem; Hereward T. Price (Function of Imagery in VENUS AND ADONIS in Papers 
of the Michigan Academy of Science, 31, 1945, 275-297) sees it as a tragedy in narra- 
tive form, teaching a moral lesson. The theme, he says, is the destruction of the 
exquisite Adonis by the outrageously vile Venus. However, this interpretation assumes 
the poem to be philosophical and the characters mere abstractions; it overlooks the 
obvious. Instead, Venus and Adonis is a drama in poetic form. The internal structure 
of the work indicates the dramatic and any other reading limits the work too much. 

—J.M.D. 


1320. Goldstein, Melvin. On the State of American Shakespeare Scholarship 1950- 
1970: The Pelican Books, JAesE, 5:3, July 1971, 109-137 (rev.-art.). The Pelican 
Books edition of the complete works of Shakespeare differs from earlier editions in 
that each of the plays is edited and introduced by a different scholar possessing his 
own views and proceeding with an almost incredible amount,of editorial freedom. As 
one would expect, the essays are uneven, and many of them reveal the tendency of 
Shakespeare scholars to cling to old-fashioned views and problems while attempting, 
superficially at best, to seem up-to-date. —J.J.M. 


1321. Newton, J. M. Alive or Dead? CQ, 3:3, Sum. 1968, 267-273. Because Pope 
was one of the first to put commas and asterisks by what he considered to be the 
best passages in Shakespeare, his choices may be of interest today. [There follows a 
list of the passages in Shakespeare that Pope marked.] —B.J.M. 


1322. Reaske, Christopher R. Shakespeare’s Railers and Tragic Heroes, MiAca, 2:2, 
Fall 1969, 99-103. Shakespeare’s railing fools usually possess from the start a knowl- 
edge of life that the tragic heroes develop during the action. The complaints of the 
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clowns echo, or are echoed in, the discoveries made by Hamlet, Lear,. Macbeth, and 
the others, and in these discoveries lies the tempering of bleak pessimism. The tragic 
hero cannot move beyond futility until he examines it; he cannot cope with existence 
until he is aware of its nature. ; —J.M.D. 


1323. Cairncross, Andrew S. Compositors C and D of the Shakespeare First Folio, 
PBSA, 65:1, Ist Qt. 1971, 41-52. Additional criteria, to identify compositors C and D 
are as follows: C preferred run-on (not centered) stage directions and future forms 
ending +H; D is characterized by fe or ale endings, by the dropping of final 1, and by 
such future forms as weele. “With these new criteria, it is possible to confirm many 
of Hinman’s allocations [The Printing and Proof-Reading of the Shakespeare First 
Folio (Clarendon, 1963)], to settle others left doubtful, and to alter some where the 
spellings have proved inadequate or misleading, or where monn preferences 
are very similar.” -—G.T.T. 


Cf.: Items 1344, 1408, and 1594. 


James Shirley 


1324. McKinnen, Dana G. A Description of a Restoration Promptbook of Shirley” 8 
THE BALL, RECTR, 10:1, May 1971, 25-28. A copy. of the single .17th-century 
edition (1639) of the play indicates that it probably was used as a promptbook, sug- 
gesting a more extended stage history than has been generally assumed. This copy 
also seems to have served as the copy-text for the second printing of the play (1824). 

D.M. 


1325. Fehrenbach, Robert J. The Printing of James Shirley’s THE POLITITIAN 
(1655), SB, 24, 1971, 144-148. Each sheet for the octavo issue was probably printed 
before the corresponding sheet for the quarto issue since this system was apparently 
followed in the printing of The Gentleman of Venice, finished in the same. shop just 
before. The existence of two octavo copies containing—as it now appears—cut-down 
leaves inserted from quarto copies‘by Thomas J. Wise has caused previous scholars 
to conclude that there was no regular order in the printing. —G.T.T. 


Edmund Spenser 
1326. Miller, Lewis H., Jr. Ironic Mode in THE FAERIE QUEENE, PLL, 7:2, Sp. 
1971, 133-149. Readers of Spenser’s work influenced by the “New” critics and thus 
assuming that “allegorie precludes ironia” are discovering otherwise. Books 1 and 2 
are ironically narrated. Spenser in his allegorical characterization of the Red Cross 
Knight, Una, and Sir Guyon, at first praises their vitality, innocence, and moral fiber, 
but the subsequent narrative undermines the encomium and renders it hollow. Una, 
who has often been thought a static figure, is utterly deceived and confused by Archi- 
mago. The ironic contrast between the encomium and her later treatment “urges one 
to conceive of her in terms more human then have hitherto been noted. . . . Spenser 
is consistently careful to provide a double perspective on the narrator’s evaluation of 
a particular scene.” When we have expectations for an objective narration and evalua- 
tion, we receive instead a limited or naive view of the character’s potential. —K.B. 


Dives and Pauper 


1327. Sheeran, Francis J. Printing Errors in the Texts of DIVES AND PAUPER, 
PBSA, 65:2, 2nd Qt. 1971, 150-154. One brief repetition in Pynson’s text of this 
anonymous work was noticed during printing and at least two attempts were made. to 
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correct it, creating three states of the text. At another point Pynson reversed two 


pages through incorrect imposition, and this error was repeated in succeeding editions. 
—G.T.T. 


Drama 


1328. Shapiro, Michael. Three Notes on the Theatre at St. Paul’s, c. 1569-c. 1607, 
TN, 24:4, Sum. 1970, 147-154. Sufficient evidence is lacking for assigning the theater 
at St. Paul’s to a specific location, but St. Gregory’s parish church or one of the other 
halis would have been a convenient and practical location. The plays could have been 
performed in any Tudor banqueting hall, and rehearsals could have been held in any 
hall or a chapel fitted out to resemble a hall. The audience was drawn from aristocra:s, 
lawyers, and members of the Inns of Court. Evidence indicates that Pauls had a Icw 
price scale: the aristocratic character of the audience was due to the nature of he 
theatrical occasion. —E.F.%. 


Poetry 
1329. Mackillop, I. D. Points de Repére, CQ, 2:4, Fall 1967, 384-394 (cev.-art., The 
Tribe of Ben, Pre-Augustan Classical Verse in English, ed. A. C. Partridge, Edward 
Arnold, Ltd., 1966). Matthew Arnold’s suggestion that the student of English litera- 
ture can best learn from highly selective anthologies is still sound. The book of detaikd 
commentary leaves the student little opportunity for his own reactions to literature. 
However, Partridge’s anthology, which attempts to show that classical verse existed 
before 1660, needs a few more helpful hints for the student. Partridge should have 
included specimens of English translations from the classics, for such transletions provide 
the link between the classics and the English poems that used classic-based material 
creatively. —B.J.M. 


1330. Robson, W. W. “As we read the Hving ... ໃ້ CQ, 2:1, Win. 1956/67, 82-93 
(rev.-art., English Poetry 1550-1660, ed. Fred Inglis, Methuen, 1965). Inglis has 
selected the poems for his anthology in order to illustrate a critical view of the period. 
He gives little space to the gaiety, levity, and exuberance of Elizabethan poetry, 
emphasizing instead the moral-reflective poetry which culminates in the dark severity 
of Fulke Greville. However, Greville is a dull poet who lacks the greatness for wh ch 
Inglis gives him credit. Inglis is not consistent in his principle of selection, for he does 
not include some of Donne’s poems that most clearly bring out his affinities wath 
Greville. Inglis’s selection does have value, however, in that it shows the Christian- 
Stoic attitude replacing the concept of the free individual which dominated the R=2n- 
aissance. In the general introduction, Inglis idealizes the 17th century, at times seem- 
ing to become an apologist for aristocratic society. —B.J_M. 


General 
1331. McAvoy, William C. A Review of 1968’s Contributions to English Renaissance 
Textual Studies, Manus, 14:3, Nov. 1970, 131-160. [Textual studies of works dating 
from 1475 to 1642 are surveyed. Studies of Shakespeare’s texts are omitted.] ~he 
studies appearing in 1968 are more numerous than usual. Of particular interest are 
two collections of Elizabethan narrative verse and prose fiction—Elizabethan Narrative 
Verse, ed. by Nigel Alexander (Harvard U., 1968) and Elizabethan Prose Fiction, ed. 
Merritt Lawlis (Odyssey, 1967). Major editions appeared of works by Henryson, Spen- 
ser, Browne, Heywood, Dekker, Marston, Jonson, Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Webster, Ford, and Chapman. The Scolar Press produced facsimile editions, particu- 
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larly good for student use, of Gorboduc, The Marprelate Tracts, and The າກກາ 
Calender. .”  —G.EB. 


1332. Williams, Gordon. An Elizabethan Disease, Trivium, 7, May 1971, 43-58. An 
examination of Elizabethan dramas by Shakespeare, Massinger, Marston, and Beau- 
mont and. Fletcher among others, for references to the pox and diseases associated 
with it, leads to several interesting findings. Rheumatism, gout, and sciatica are refined 
synonyms for the pox. The national origins of syphilis are much debated. Humorous 
comments about the disease tend to center on the nose—where the ravages of the pox 
were often apparent. ເ. . —P.G.D. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 

Joseph Addison 
1333. Battersby, James L. The SERINO Biography of Joseph Addison, PBSA, 65:1, 
ist Qt. 1971, 67-69. Internal evidence suggests that this biography was added to 
Serino; or The Character of a Fine Gentleman at a date later than 1725 or 1740, the 


generally accepted dates; it was probably published “in the early 1760’s and certainly 
not later than 1781.” —G.T.T. 


Jane Austen 


1334. Walls, A. F. Miss Austen on Sunday, Trivium, 7, May 1971, 92-102. The Sun- 
day activities of the characters in Austen’s novels closely parallel the customs of the 
times. The characters attend church, often twice, whether at home or away. The tra- 
ditional walk to church was primarily social, and the church was a traditional place to 
see newcomers for the first time. Cards were not played on Sunday night; but social 
visiting was approved. —P.G.D. 


. 1335. Wiltshire, John. Jane Austen: “The Complete Artist,” CQ, 2:2, Sp. 1967, 184- 
193 (rev.-art., W. A. Craik, Jane Austen: The Six Novels, Methuen, 1965; Frank 
W. Bradbrook, Jane Austen and her Predecessors, Cambridge U., 1966; A. Walton 
Litz, Jane Austen: A Study of Her Artistic Development, Chatto and Windus, 1965). 
These books leave one feeling that their authors received no spiritual lift from studying 
Austen—perhaps because her works lack spiritual qualities. Pride and Prejudice is 
disturbing because Austen cannot go beyond the selfish, superior attitudes of Elizabeth 
Bennet, a character who feels no shame for looking down on her parents. Emma shows. 
more self-awareness but is still a shallow novel that accepts only one view of the world. . 

—B.J.M. 


William Congreve 
1336. Olshen, Barry. Early Nimeteenth-Century Revisions of LOVE FOR LOVE, 
TN, 24:4, Sum. 1970, 164-175. The 19th-century acting edition of Congreve’s play 
edited by Elizabeth Inchbald, indicates that the changes consist mostly of excisions 
of dialogue that did not further the plot. Gross or low dialogue and the sexual 
innuendo in the female roles were expunged. Three songs were cut and so were two 
of the dances. —E.P.K. 


George Crabbe 
1337. Wiltshire, John. The Poetry of Human Nature, CQ, 3:2, Sp. 1968, 185-194 (rev.- 
art., George Crabbe: Tales 1812, and Other Selected Poems, ed. Howard Mills, Cam- 
bridge U., 1967). Mills reminds us that Crabe 15 a real poet and well worth reading. 
Crabbe’s genuine interest in other people comes out in his best tales. Because he is 
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concerned with human happiness above: all else, he is a stern moralist who values 
prudence. He ruthlessly portrays human meanness and selfishness and recurrently 
treats the events and influences that cause fundamental changes in human lives. The 
Borough demonstrates his Conviction that every life has a meaning and that a natural 
justice exists. Delay has Danger proves that Crabbe is not a gloomy moralist. —B.J.M. 


Daniel Defoe 


1338. Kropf, C. R. The Sale of Defoe’s. Library, PBSA, 65:2, 2nd Qt. 1971, 123-133. 
The combined sale catalogue (1731) of the books of Defoe and Phillip Farewell presents 
several problems. One, the identity of the bookseller Olive Payne, has not yet been 
solved: another, distinguishing between Defoe’s and Farewell’s books, is madz somewhat 
easier by the biographical information which’ can be located regarding Farewell. This 
evidence suggests that, “with the exception of possibly a hundred titles” (earlier editions 
of classics and works on ecclesiastical affairs), ali the books belonged to Defoe. —G.T.T. 


‘John Dennis 


1339. Logan, Terence P. John Dennis’s SELECT WORKS, 1718, 1721, PBSA, 65:2, 
2nd Qt. 1971, 155-156. The text of the 1718 edition was a careful revision by Dennis 
of the previous editions of the individual works and “is clearly the definitive text for the 
works included.” The same edition was reissued with a cancel title in 1721, revealing 
“the publisher in a careless attempt at unloading an overstock of the unsold work.” 

—G.T.T. 


Edward Gibbon 


1340. Mason, H. A. Gibbon’s Irony, CQ, 3:4, Fali 1968, 309-317. Gibbon’s irony 
is at its best in the treatment of Christianity found in Chap. 15 of Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. He conveys the conviction that a truly civilized man is not 
likely to part with the values of this life in favor of the dubious possibility of reward 
in Heaven. His irony thus reminds us of the worth of this life and makes us inquire 
whether early Christians founded their faith on sound evidence. Gibbon leaves us 
wondering what we are to think of anyone who could consider the greatest philosophers 
of the world to be among the eternally damned. —~B.J.M. 


1341. White, Ian. The Subject of Gibbon’s History, CQ, 3:4, Fall 1968, 299-309. His 
interest in exhibiting the theme of time led Gibbon to write his famous Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Because Gibbon’s history begins after Rome’s great history 
is past and ends before Gibbon’s own time, he is able to enrich his work by referring 
back to Rome’s great age and forward to his own. The continuity of Rome provides 
a backdrop against which Gibbon sets Rome’s changes. Aware of the common lot of 
humanity, Gibbon has a biologists view of the continuation of the species. -—B.J.M. 


Samuel Johnson 


1342, Greenwood, David. Doctor Samuel Johnson and the Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
BLR, 8:5, June 1971, 285-288. Whatever approaches were made to Johnson before 
' Dr. William King’s Encaenia Oration of July 1763, Johnson did not write it. King’s 
praise of a Hanoverian monarch was surprising, since King was the leader of the 
Oxford Jacobites. Johnson was never a lover of Hanoverians and would not have 
approved of King’s sentiments. Neither was King the kind of orator who would read 
a speech written by someone else. The original plan may have been for King to open 
the speech in Latin while Johnson would close it in English. The plan came to naught. 


-—M.F.O. 
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Arthur Maynwaring 
1343. Snyder, Henry L. Arthur Maynwaring, Richard Steele, and THE LIVES OF 
TWO ILLUSTRIOUS GENERALS, SB, 24, 1971, 152-162. The first half of this 
1713 book (on the Duke of Marlborough) is “almost wholly the work of Maynwaring, 
who relied heavily on the work of Francis Hare”; the second half (on Prince Eugene) 
is taken from the 1707 edition of an anonymous life. The editor who completed Mayn- 
waring’s work could possibly be Steele. —G.T.T. 


Henry Mossop 


1344, Coleman, Antony. Mossop as Wolsey, TN, 25:1, Aut. 1970, :11-14. Henry 
Mossop’s annotations for his role of Cardina. Wolsey in Shakespeare’ s H. VII indicate 
that history’s judgment of Mossop as a formal, declamatory actor has been wrong. He 
was, the notes indicate, an intelligent, sensitiye actor aware of psychological implications. 

—E.P.K. 


John Nichol 


. 1345. Kirk, Rudolf. Nichols ANECDOTES: “the Supplement to Wood,” PBSA A 
65:2, 2nd Qt. 1971, 135-141. The favorable reception accorded Nichols’s ‘pamphlet, 
Anecdotes of Bowyer (1778), encouraged him to enlarge his work, first as a single 
large volume in 1782 and eventually as the nine-volume Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century (1802-1816). The continuation, Mlustrations (1817-1858), com- 
pleted by Nichols’s son, showed a “falling off,” since it contained less “fervor of 
personal acquaintance and immediate revelation.” But the work does furnish, as 
Samuel Johnson suggested, a supplement to Anthony A. Wood’s Athenae Oxoniensis. 
' —G.T.T, 


Jobn Oldmixon 


1346. Rogers, Pat. THE CATHOLICK POET (1716): John Oldmixon’s Attack on 
Pope, BLR, 8:5, June 1971, 277-284. This beilad (in the Bodleian Library) is two sides 
of a six-sided work intact in the Yale Library. Besides the ballad, the work consists 
of Barnaby B. Lintot’s lamentation over Pope’s inadequacies and two semi-facetious 
advertisements on Lintot’s behalf. Oldmixon was the writer of the work, and it is a 
lucid and imaginatively aggressive attack upon Pope. Even though not new, the defects 
Oldmixon finds in Pope strengthen the satire. The work is in many ways more damag- 
ing to Lintot than to Pope and contains a good deal of literary history. —M.F.O. 


1347. Rogers, Pat. John Oldmixon and AN IMPARTIAL ENQUIRY (1715), SB, 
24, 1971, 163- 165. External and internal evidence enable one to state ` ‘as a virtual 
certainty” that Oldmixon wrote the Enquiry. —G.T.T. 


Alexander Pope 


1348. Arinshtein, Leonid M. Pope in Russian Translations of the Eighteenth Century, 
SB, 24, 1971, 166-175. “Pope was perhaps the first writer of the English Enlightenment 
to become known to Russian readers.” An Essay on Man and Eloisa to Abelard 
appeared in several translations from the early 1750’s to the end of the century (while 
The Rape of the Lock, translated as early as 1748, was less popular). In the 1780's . 
“a new wave of interest in Pope started, ເ involving his “sentimental and religio- . 
meditative poems.” , —G.T.T. 
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1349. Erlich, Richard D., and James Harner. Pope’s Annotations in His Copy of 
Dryden’s COMEDIES, TRAGEDIES, AND OPERAS: An Exercise in Cryptography, 
RECTR, 10:1, May 1971, 14-24. [“The discussion will include a description and tabu- 
lation. of Pope’s markings, a brief commentary on the markings and their possible 
significance, and some suggestions for further research.”] Pope made a number of 
corrections and used marginal symbols which indicate “things finely said,” versification 
being his chief interest. —N.D.M. 


Cf.: Item 1346. 


Thomas Shadwell 


1350. Kunz, Don R., Jr. Shadwel’s A TRUE WIDOW: “Promis’d a Play and 
Dwindled to a Farce?” RECTR, 10:1, May 1971, 43-54. The importance of Shad- 
wells drama “lies in its vilification of popular farce and in its argument for the 
redefinition and revitalization of wit comedy.” The play flies in the face of a stage 
dominated by Royalist propaganda and escapist farce by trying to “reform audience 
taste.” It represents true wit in several characters, false wit in many characters, and 
a farcical play-within-a-play. True wit is characterized by rhetorical skill, which at 
its best serves truth and honesty and enables one to see through others. The humorist 
false wits are always misled. The audience is encouraged “to use its own wit in charac- 
ter interpretation.” Shadwell’s attempt was not successful, and he was finally driven 
off the stage until 1688. —N.D.M. 


Tobias Smollett 


1351. Barlow, Sheryl. The Deception of Bath: Malapropisms in Smollet’s HUM- 
PHRY CLINKER, MiAca, 2:4, Sp. 1970, 13-24. The use of malapropisms is one 
index to Smollett’s assessment of the human situation and the discrepancy between 
image and reality. Categories of word misusage can be defined as coined words, mis- 
spellings, malapropisms, etc. Social interaction is one of Smollett’s targets and many 
of these misusages relate to class consciousness and materialistic considerations. 
Whether a second complete theme, or an outgrowth of the comment on society, the 
primitivism-progress opposition is also considered through animal imagery and a 
clothes-nudity motif. [Appendix A is A Representative Table of Win’s Vocabulary 
(21-23). Appendix B is A Representative Table of Tabby’s Vocabulary (24).] —J.M.D. 


Rosciad 


1352. Cunningham, William F., Jr. THE ROSCIAD of 1750, RECTR, 10:1, May 
1971, 1-7. An early contribution to the “battle of the players,” an anonymous Rosciad 
(1750), reflects contemporary attitudes toward the theater, and may have been by 
Charles Churchill, author of the most famous Rosciad (1761). Like Churchill’s poem, 
the anonymous Rosciad uses Shakespeare and Jonson as a tribunal. The anonymous 
poem commends actors Garrick and Quin, and is harsh toward Barry. The poem is 
not primarily satirical, but an overdone, rhetorically weak Miltonic imitation, —N.D.M. 


Drama 
1353.. Archer, Stanley L. The Epistle Dedicatory in Restoration Drama, RECTR, 10:1, 
May 1971, 8-13. Dramatic dedications reveal that only half of the plays published 
between 1660 and 1700 appeal for patronage. The most successful authors generally 
dedicated their plays, but many authors (especially those published anonymously) did 
not dedicate at all. Most dedications are addressed to the nobility, though a sizeable 
number are to “persons below the rank of knighthood.” The dedication, generally 
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about three pages of prose, “retains characteristics of the personal letter.” Dedications 
flatter the patron, ask for his protection, and detail his services to the playwright. 
They may also comment on literary criticism and politics, and on the performance 
of the play. —N.D.M. 


1354. Mullin, Donald C. The Theatre Royal, Bridges Street. An Architectural Puzzle, 
TN, 25:1, Aut. 1970, 14-19. Evidence seems to point to the fact that there was a 
dome on Killigrew’s playhouse—although we only have sufficient material on this 
point to tease the imagination. —E.P.K. 


1355. Sawyer, Paul. The Popularity of Vsrious Types of Entertainment at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and Covent Garden Theatres, 1720-1733, TN, 24:4, Sum. 1970, 154-163. 
An extended statistical table indicates the popularity of pantomime, which in terms 
of 18th-century London theater could be defined as a mixture of comic and serious 
elements. The comic frequently dealt with the adventures of Harlequin and Columbine 
and was largely in dumb show but was interrupted occasionally by song and dance. 
The serious part was based on a mytholog-cal story and featured dancing, recitative, 
song, and a little dialogue. Magnificent scenic effects were also a part of the produc- 
tion. —E.P.K. 


Cf.: Item 1566. 

' Poetry 

1356. Sambrook, A. J. An Essay on Eighteenth-Century Pastoral, Pope to Words- 
worth, Trivium, 7, May 1971, 103-115. By the last quarter of the century, pastoral 
poetry tended to emphasize the destruction of the farming community at the hands of 
the large landowners. Clearly associated with the liberal political theories of Paine and 
Godwin, poems by Goldsmith, Cowper, Crebbe, and Wordsworth praised the quickly 
vanishing rural past. Burns wrote in the same tradition, and was himself an example 
of the abilities of the peasant class. [For Part I see 5, 1970, 21-35 (AES, 14:2, Oct. 
1970, 468).] —P.G.D. 


General 


1357. Maslen, Keith I. D. Printing Charges: Inference and Evidence, SB, 24, 1971, 
91-98. Highteenth-century printing charges were frequently figured by the “rule of 
thirds”-——“adding half as much again to the sum of productive wages” (composition, 
press-work, and correction), But another common method—which can be illustrated 
by examples from the Bowyer ledgers—-was to set a price per ream (about twice the 
cost of press-work) after the first 1000 copies. —G:T.T. 


VI. ROMANTIC 
Anna L. Barbauld 


1358. Zall, P. M. Mrs. Barbauld’s Crew and the Building of a Mass Reading Class, 
WCircle, 2:3, Sum. 1971, 74-79. The substantial growth of a mass reading public in 
Britain in the late 1700’s was encouraged ty the writings of Anna L. Barbauld and 
others. The spread of education began signif.cantly with the Charity Schools, and later 
increased under the impact of Adam Smith’s writings and the establishment of the 
Sunday School system. The many popular reading texts by Sarah Trimmer were 
developed from the reading patterns set by Mrs. Barbauld in her works. These many 
books followed simple conversational structures, and dealt with many topics designed 
to appeal to and educate the lower classes. —R.D.J. 
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Thomas Beddoes 


1359. Zall, Paul M. Dr. Beddoes the Bristol Brunonian, WCircle, 2:2, Sp. 1971, 67- 
73: Dr. Thomas Beddoes, Coleridge’s friend and T. L. Beddoes’s father, devoted his 
career to promoting physical and moral health in Great Britain. Two impcrtant influ- 
ences on Beddoes were Dr. John Brown’s concept of excitability or Brunonism and John 
Howard’s prison reform work. Beddoes’s Pneumatic Institution was established in 
1793 through support by the Lunar Society of Birmingham. Humphrey Davy, assistant 
to Beddoes in the Institution, discovered and experimented with nitrous oxide in 1799, 
experiments in which Coleridge and Southey participated. —R.D.J. 


William Blake 


1360. Knights, L. C. Early Blake, SR, 79:3, Sum. 1971, 376-392. A group of eight 
songs appearing in the Poetical Sketches (1783) “midway in the collection of shorter 
poems preceding the dramatic fragment King Edward the Third and the prose pieces” 
deserves more attention than it has received. Although these poems contain “immatur- 
ities,” they clearly reveal the “dramatic poet of Songs of Innocence and Experience.” 
The deliberation with which the young poet worked is revealed by his “technical sure- 
ness,” and the arrangement of the poems virtually forces on the reader “a criss-cross 
of mutually enlightening insights.” —L.K.U. 


Lord Byron 
1361. Mortenson, Robert. Byron and William Harness: Early Recollections of Lord 
Byron, PBSA, 65:1, Ist Qt. 1971, 53-65. In 1824 Harness published his recollections 
of Byron in two numbers of the True Patriot, including the texts of five of Byron’s 
letters to him. His alterations of these letters show that “he was so eager to create a 
favorable reputation for Byron that he was even willing to distort the truth.” [The 
texts of the letters as published by Harness are reprinted here.] —G.T.T. 


' Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
1362. D’Avanzo, Mario L. Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s “Genial Spirits,” WCircle, 
2:1, Win. 1971, 17-20. Coleridge in his Dejection more closely follows Milton’s view of 
imaginative inspiration in Samson Agonistes than Wordsworth’s view in Tintern Abbey. 
Both Wordsworth and Coleridge believed the “genial spirit” of imagination to be 
capable of wedding the soul to nature. However, Coleridge understood, as did Milton’s 
Samson, that the generative power of imagination finds its source from within, unlike 
Wordsworth who viewed such power as an interchange of half-creating and half- 
perceiving. Parallels between Coleridge and Milton are found in the language, imagery, 
and sense of betrayal in both works. —R.D.J. 


1363. Reid, S. W. The Composition and Revision of Coleridge’s Essay on Aeschylus’ 
PROMETHEUS, SB, 24, 1971, 176-183. The Duke University Ms of Coleridge’s notes 
was originally bound in Notebook 29 (now in the Berg Collection), for folios 117 and 
118 of that notebook taken together with the Duke Ms form “the complete text of the 
essay [On the PROMETHEUS of Aeschylus] as it was prepared for Hartkey in 1821.” 
These Mss also contain Coleridge’s revisions for his 1825 lecture, enabling one to trace 
the development of his ideas. The “Private Edition” of the printed lecture is actually 
only an issue of the 1834 Transactions edition. —G.T.T. 


1364. Zail, P. M. Coleridge in the Huntington Library (1794-1834), WCircle, 2:1, 
Win. 1971, 1-16. [This checklist of Coleridge materials is a supplement to Florence 
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Brinkley’s Some Notes Concerning Coleridge Material at the Huntington Library (HLQ, 
8:3, May 1945, 312-320) and contains listings for 48 books, 32 writings in anthologies 
and others’ works, 16 writings in early periodicals, 50 letters (1794-1832), 13 Mss, 
11 volumes containing marginalia, and five items of associative interest. These holdings, 
except for the marginalia, are arranged chronologically.] —R.D.J. 


1365. Zall, P. M. The Cool World of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: The Trials of Wiliam 
Frend, WCircle, 2:1, Win. 1971, 26-31. Coleridge’s sympathetic participation in Frend’s 
1793 trial is not supported by reliable evidenze, but the legend continues to be a popular 
one. Frend’s pamphiet Peace and Union appeared when England was dangerously 
divided on political and religious issues. Widespread Dissenter activity aroused suppres- 
sive government responses, and Frend’s pamphlet became an important focus for this 
reaction. Coleridge, as did most Cambridge undergraduates, attended Frend’s trial and 
gave unruly support. —R.D.J. 


Thomas DeQuincey 

1366. Durham, Weldon B. The Elements of Thomas De Quincey’s Rhetoric, SM, 37: 4, 
Nov. 1970, 240-248. De Quincey defined rhetoric as the art of bringing out into relief, 
by means of various striking thoughts, some aspect of truth which. by itself is supported 
by no spontaneous feelings. Eloquence, he believed, communicates emotional knowledge 
from the passions of the speaker to the passions of the listener through the agency of 
sympathy. Rhetoric, on the other hand, communicates belief from one imagination to 
another by verbally embroidering an old truth. Rhetoric, then, at least for De Quincey, 
is a formal process wherein ornament embodies an old thesis, refreshing and enlivening 
it. In his hierarchy of ເ. types, rhetori> thus stands below eloquence and poetry. 

—E.E.W. 


John Keats 


1367. Benvenuto, Richard. Le Belle Dame and the Pale Kings: Life’s High Meed, 
MiAca, 2:1, Sum. 1969, 57-62. La Belle Dame Sans Merci expresses Keats’s belief 
that joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, life and death must coexist. The Knight, 
in refusing to accept sorrow and death (the Pale Kings), must relinquish joy and life 
(the Beautiful Lady). “His concept draws upon and merges the meaning of two sep- 
arate words: ‘meed,’ a reward or payment; and ‘mead,’ a sweet, intoxicating beverage. 
Death rewards life as a presence in man’s consciousness stimulating him to possess all 
of his life before he dies.” —~J.M.D. 


Charles Lamb 
Mary Lamb 
1368. Braendel, Doris. The Lamb Collection at the Rosenbach Foundation: a Check- 
list, WCircle, 2:3, Sum. 1971, 80-91. [This checklist of materials relating-to Charles 
and Mary Lamb in the Rosenbach Foundation of Philadelphia contains listings of 38 
printed works; 50 letters (1796-1878); two Mss; 27 items of association interest; and 
two selected booklists. These holdings, except for the items of association interest, are 
arranged chronolopically.] -——-R.D.J. 


Sir Waiter Scott 
1369. Wagenknecht, Edward. Review Essay: In Praise of Sir Walter, SNovel, 3:1, Sp. 
1971, 103-107 (rev.-art., Edgar Johnson, Sir Walter Scott, The Great Unknown, Mac- 
millan, 1970; and A. O. J. Cockshut, The Achievement of Sir Walter Scott, N.Y.U,, 
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1969). Johnson has achieved his aim of producing the definitive biography of Scott 
for our time, for he corrects existing errors while generally restating the view of the 
soundest traditional critics, . —W.H.M. 


Robert Southey 
Cf.: Item 1373. 


Dorothy Wordsworth 


1370. Siemens, Reynold. The Writings of Dorothy Wordsworth; The MSS Journals, 
Dove Cottage Papers Facsimiles, University of Alberta, WCircle, 2:3, Sum. 1971, 
104-106. [This checklist of Dorothy Wordsworth facsimile Ms journals at the One 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton, contains listings for 37 Ms journal entries, consisting 
of some relatively unknown poetry and prose as well as published and better known 
writings. The 11 journals cited are in the order in which they exist in Grasmere 
and Edmonton. The individual entries within these journals are listed eccording to 
the arrangement within each journal Ms itself.] —R.D.J. 


' William Wordsworth 


1371, Johnston, Kenneth R. Recollecting Forgetting: Forcing Paradox fo the Limit 
in the INTIMATIONS ODE, WCircle, 2:2, Sp. 1971, 59-64. The source of consola- 
tion and faith articulated in Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode derives from the central 
paradox of the poet’s knowledge that he once remembered something which he now has 
forgotten. The psychic situation which gives rise to the ode is Wordsworth’s con- 
sciousness that he remembers nothing of his immortal state but having forgotten it. 
What permits him to celebrate in the poem is this memory of a process of loss. Both 
the child's’ sense of creative imagination and the adults memory of the loss of it are 
a single mode of knowing. The myth of preexistence in the ode serves as metaphor for 
the power of human vision which is now lost. —R.D.J. 


1372. Mortenson, Robert. THE NOSE-DROP: A Parody of Wordsworth, WCircle, 
2:3, Sum. 1971, 91-100. A previously unknown parody of Wordsworth, The Nose-Drop, 
appeared in 1821 in The Academic, and follows the usual parody format of preface, 
editor’s note, and verses imitative of the style and situation found in many of Words- 
worth’s poems. The preface contains familiar ideas, often lifted verbatim from Words- 
worth’s prose works, concerning such matters as the relation of poetry to prose and 
the use of rustic life as subject matter. The editor’s note proposes to explain circum- 
stances surrounding the “death” of Wordsworth. The verse itself follows the stanzaic 
form Wordsworth used in The Idiot Boy and Peter Bell. The situation is similar to 
that of Resolution and Independence. —R.D.J. 


1373. Reed, Mark L. New Letters of Wordsworth and Southey, August, 1806, PULC, 
32:3, Sp. 1971, 153-159. Both Wordsworth and Southey wrote letters to Henry 
Richard Fox commenting on his Life of Lope de Vega. Southey’s letter, perhaps 
because of an earlier attempt to get Fox’s help to secure a government post in Portugal, 
was cordial. Wordsworth’s letter ends on a note which suggests that the Life may have 
been instrumental in his Lines, Composed at Grasmere. —K.B. 


Drama 


1374, Nelson, Alfred L. The Winston Diaries, TN, 25:1, Aut. 1970, 5-10. James 
Winston’s (1773-1843) unpublished diaries are a valuable historical, though not very 
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literary, record of the history of Drury Lane from 1819 to 1826. This reconstructed 
journal in four volumes may be merely an extension of the Dramatic Register, but 
the work does contain remarkably candid accounts of Edward Kean as well as personal 
anecdotes about the Romantic poets and novelists. ~—E.P.K. 


Cf.: Item 1336. 


Poeiry 
1375. Stillinger, Jack. Refurbish or Perish, WCircle, 2:2, Sp. 1971, 46-50. From many 
possibilities, at least three recommendatiors suggest themselves about the study of 
Romantic literature in the 1970s. First, teachers and critics must place a greater 
emphasis on a historical orientation in the presentation of their materials. Second, 
connections between romantic and modern literature must be studied, so that eventually 
the current historical terms of literary per.ods may be redefined. And, third, some 
basic teaching problems and problems of relzvance must be solved if teachers of litera- 
ture are to stay in business. ~-R.D.J. 


1376. Storch, R. F. “The Language of Folitics,” WCircle, 2:1, Win. 1971, 32-37 
(rev.-art., Carl Woodring, Politics in English Romantic Poetry, Harvard U., 1970). A 
revaluation of Romantic insights into the political function of the imagination affords 
an opportunity to reassess meaningfully the literature of that era; it also encourages 
us to become more sensitive to literature as a means of finding a keener social aware- 
ness and political perception. Political expressions in our century, as the letters of 
British Socialist leader Harold Laski reveal, indicate a lack of sensitivity to the political 
dimensions to be found in literature. The poetic vision of Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
other Romantic poets is grounded in a political perspective. Woodring’s examination 
of these issues will encourage critical though: in this area. —R.D.J. 


1377. Thorslev, Peter L., Jr. Romantic Writers and the Now Generation, WCircle, 
2:2, Sp. 1971, 42-45. Romantic literature, which can provide a critical and historical 
context for the new “classics” of the Now Generation, offers teachers an opportunity 
to assist students in their concerns for social and moral issues. Two cautions suggest 
themselves in this endeavor: first, the greatest works of the Romantics, although cog- 
nizant of the grim realities of life, are ultimately poems of affirmation. Second, how- 
ever, this optimism, which appears frequently as an expression of apocalyptic vision, 
is not a gesture of solipsistic fantasy. The current generation of students must under- 
stand that such affirmations concern matters of this world, and that these affirmations 
must be examined closely as to the social and moral imperatives which issue from them. 

—R.D.J. 


Cf.: Item 1356. l : :-+ 


General 
1378. Hartman, Geoffrey. Theories on the Theory of Romanticism, WCircle, 2:2, Sp. 
1971, 51-56. Various topics of study affect the theory of Romanticism, and these 
should be considered by the scholar-critic in the decade ahead. Lovejoy’s skepticism 
(On the Discrimination of Romanticisms, PMLA, 39:2, 1924, 229-253) concerning the 
usefulness of the term Romanticism, and Wellek’s response (in Concepts of Criticism, 
Yale U. Press, 1949) to Lovejoy leave this problem of definition unresolved. Perhaps 
an answer lies in consideration of Romancicism as an extension of enlightenment 
thought. Further, the scholar must examine the history of ideas, the Romantics as 
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political thinkers, the consciousness of the poet as poet, arts interaction with the 
habitat of art, the relation of art to life, and, finally, the history of scholarship itself. 
—R.DJ. 


1379. Hawthorn, J. M. The Strange Deaths of Sally, Ann, Lucy and Others .. ., 
Trivium, 7, May 1971, 70-80. Romantic writers often used the imagined death of a 
loved one as a means of gaining fantasy control over a person or situation associated 
with sexual love. Wordsworth’s Lucy poems are the most famous example, but De 
Quincey, Shelley, and Browning can also be seen using the technique. —P.G.D. 


“ນ. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


1380. Brooks, Roger L. Some Additions to Matthew Arnold’s Library, FBSA, 65:1, 
Ist Qt. 1971, 69-70. Twelve books from Arnold’s library were listed in a Mar. 1924 
catalogue of the Export Book Company of Preston, Lancashire. [The catalogue entries 
are here quoted.] —G.T.T. 


1381. Honan, Park. A Note on Matthew Arnold in Love, VN, No. 39, Sp. 1971, 11-15. 
A large number of details strongly suggest that Marguerite was Mary Claude, a Vic- 
torian poet and author with a German background, whom Arnold first met in England. 

—D.B.M. 


Charlotte Bronté 
1382. Stevens, Joan. Woozles in Brontéland: A Cautionary Tale, SB, 24, 1971, 
99-108. The inaccuracies and distortions in Clement Shorter’s text (The Brontés’ Life 
and Letters, Vol. I, Haskell House, 1969) of Charlotte Bronté’s 1848 letter to Mary 
Taylor illustrate how badly a new edition of the Bronté letters is needed. [A literal 
‘transcription of the letter is appended, with notes recording variants in Shorter’s and 
other texts.] —G.T.T. 


Emily Brontë 
1383. Vargish, Thomas. Revenge and WUTHERING HEIGHTS, SNovel, 3:1, Sp. 
1971, 7-17. In Heathcliff’s career revenge has the psychological and aesthetic impact 
found in great tragic heroes. Revenge forces a forward movement in his life and 
recreates a pattern for it after the elder Catherine’s death has made it meaningless. 
Having lost his one reason for existing, Heathcliff deteriorates morally in his malicious 
cruelty to Isabella and the younger generation, but he also recreates a pattern which has 
meaning for him. In debasing Hareton be reproduces the degradation of his own 
childhood, and in forcing the younger Cathy to marry Linton Heathcliff he parodies 
the mismatch of the elder Catherine and Edgar. As a result he survives the isolatian 
which threatens to destroy him, and can triumph in his final escape with the spirit of 
the elder Catherine. —W.H.M. 


Robert Browning 
1384. Kelly, Richard. The Dramatic Relationship between BY THE FIRE-SIDE and 
ANY WIFE TO ANY HUSBAND, VN, No. 39, 1971, 20-21. Browning’s Any Wife 
to Any Husband is “a rational response to the lyric emotionalism” of By the Fire-Side 
and thus the two are dramatic companion pieces. —D.B.M. 


1385. Milhauser, Milton. Robert Browning, Robert Chambers, and Mr. Home, the 
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Medium, VN, No. 39, Sp. 1971, 15-19. A number of lines in Browning’s Mr. Sludge, 
“the Medium” are an example of his rare ellusions to contemporary scientific specula- 
tion. Robert Chambers, author of Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, and 
quasi-disciple of Daniel Douglass Home, the spiritualist, was in Browning’s mind as 
he worked out Sludge’s arguments and portrayed some of his adherents. —~D.B.M. 


Samuel Butler 
1386. Bennett, Joseph T. The Devil in the Flesh: Samuel Butler’s “Confessional” 
Novel, VN, No. 39, Sp. 1971, 25-28. Butler’s thinly disguised autobiography, The 
Way of All Flesh, was written with his friend Eliza Mary Ann Savage as its primary 
and understanding audience. When she died, Butler lost some of his interest in the 
novel and made no attempt to have it published in his lifetime. ~-D.B.M. 


Thomas Carlyle 
Cf.: Items 1390 and 1591, 


Lewis Carroll 


1387. Weaver, Warren. The First Edition of ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND: A Census, PBSA, 65:1, Ist Qt. 1971, 1-40. [Detailed descriptions are provided 
for each of the 19 known copies of the true first edition (with the 1865 title page).] 

——G.T.T. 


John P. Collier 


1388. Dawson, Giles E. John Payne Colliers Great Forgery, SB, 24, 1971, 1-26. 
The 83 ballads written in a 17th-century hand in a commonplace book in the Folger 
Library (V.a.339) can be shown to have been added to this book by Collier in the 
mid-19th century (and many of them were probably composed by him as well). The 
annotations in the “Thomas Perkins” Second Folio of Shakespeare, now in the Hunt- 
ington Library, can be shown, through detailed analysis of the formation of letters, to 
be Colliers work. (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


Hubert Crackanthorpe , 
1389. Peden, William. Hubert Crackanthorpe: Forgotten Pioneer, SSF, 7:4, Fall 
1970, 539-548. During the years in the 1890’s that saw the beginning, flowering, and 
fading away of the “new” English short story, Crackanthorpe produced some remark- 
able work. The stories in Wreckage sounded a new note in the Victorian short story 
in the depiction of loveless marriages, infidelity, and the seamier aspects of life among 
the lower classes. The Set of Village Tales, six brief stories of a provincial French 
village, are his best work and the most modern. Last Studies contains a critical essay 
by Henry James. Like James, Crackanthorpe’s main interest and strength are characters 
rather than plot. —J.J.P. 


Charles Dickens 


1390. Christensen, Allan C. A Dickensian Hero Retailored: The Carlylean Appren- 
ficeship of Martin Chuzzlewit, SNovel, 3:1, Sp. 1971, 18-25. As early as Martin 
Chuzzlewit Dickens adopts both the negative and positive definitions of the cultivated 
and harmonius ideal man as developed in Sartor Resartus from the German Bildungs- 
roman. Not only does Martin reject the same obsolete ideals of heroism, but he also 
goes through the same three stages of growth as Carlyle’s hero. He leaves his youthful 
daydreams of airy fortunes to wander among the false promises of America before 
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returning to a mature vision of life in his homeland. Yet the culmination is some- 
what unconvincing because Dickens was losing faith in the reality of such an ideal 
vision of life. —W.H.M. 


1391. Friedman, Stanley. Another Possible Source for Dickens’ Miss Havisham, VN, 
No. 39, Sp. 1971, 24-25. The Annual Register, or a View of the History, Politics, and 
Literature, for the Year 1778, of which Dickens owned a copy, may be ລ source for 
Miss Havisham. The Register contains an account of two women, who because of 
matrimonial disappointment lived as recluses who never saw the light of the sun. 
—D.B.M. 


Isaac D'Israeli 
Cf.: Item 1469. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


1392, Miller, William G. The Mystery of the Indelible Pencil, BakSJ, 21:3, Sept. 
1971, 175-176. Doyle’s Holmes story The Adventure of the Retired Colourman includes 
the detective’s remark “If you find an indelible pencil on the body.” The interrupted 
sentence should be completed with the words “I will be very much surprised.” The 
murderer in the story found the pencil (his own property) in the murder-room and 
pocketed it himself. It was not to be found on the corpse of his wife’s lover. —-T.W.R. 


1393. De Waal, Ronald Burt. A Bibliography of Sherlockian Bibliographies, ABC, 
20:2, Oct. 1969, 13-18. [This annotated bibliography lists 82 bibliographies of materials 
about Sherlock Holmes.] —D.G.H. 


1394, Callaway, J. S. An Enquiry Into the Identity of the Bruce-Partington Submarine, 
BakSJ, 21:3, Sept. 1971, 151-153. The historical facts behind the Holmes tale The 
Adventure of the Bruce-Partington Plans can be deduced: the submarine involved was 
the French vessel “Gustare Zede,” described in Philip Cowburn’s The Warship in 
History (Macmillan, 1965) and in Donald Macintyre’s and Basil W. Bathe’s Man-of- 
War (McGraw-Hill, 1969). The British never really intended to build the (French) 
submarine; rather “they hoped to prevent a third naval power from cbtaining the 
weapon and also to use the plans in devising defenses against submarine attacks on 
their surface ships.” [The article provides a diagram of the submarine and of the 
double-valves with automatic self-adjusting slots, mentioned by Doyle in the tale.] 

—T.W.R. 


1395. Fleischauer, William E. Who Was Huret? BakSJ, 21:3, Sept. 1971, 163-168. 
In the Holmes story The Adventure of the Golden Pince-Nez, Doyle referred to the 
detective’s exploit in “the tracking and arrest of Huret, the Boulevard assassin.” The 
detective was honored by a letter of thanks from the French President and the award 
of the Legion of Honor. A reconstruction of the facts shows that the President was 
Sadi Carnot, who was assassinated by an Italian anarchist named Santos Caserio. 
Holmes warned Carnot of the plot, but was unheeded. The letter and the award came 
from Carnot’s successor. The real “Huret” was Col. Sebastian Moran: to avoid pub- 
licizing a “partial failure,” Watson jumbled the facts but permitted himself to mention 
Holmes’s decoration. —T.W.R. 


1396. Clark, Benjamin S. Mycroft Come Back; All Is Forgiven, BakSJ, 21:3, Sept. 
1971, 169-174. Ronald Knox claimed that Holmes’s brother Mycroft was actually in 
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the pay of Professor Moriarty, the detective’s arch-enemy. A reevaluation of the facts 
shows that the claim is absurd: Mycroft Holmes was a loyal Briton, a brilliant arm- 
chair analyst but (admittedly) a bungler as a man of action, as shown by his performance 
in a Doyle story like The Greek Interpreter. —T.W.R. 


1397. Merrill, Edward A. The Case of the Missing Calendar, BakSJ, 21:3, Sept. 1971, 
132-139. An analysis of the unquestioned data in the Holmes story The Musgrave 
Ritual, together with extrapolations, demonstrates that the season during which the 
events took place was summer, One is also able to deduce the dimensions of Hurl- 
stone Manor House and the nature of the windows therein (French, not slit). —T.W.R. 


1398. Utechin, Nicholas. Hurlstone and the Ritual, BakSJ, 21:3, Sept. 1971, 140-142. 
In The Musgrave Ritual, Doyle describes Hurlstone Manor House but does not make 
clear the direction in which it faces. One can deduce, however, that the ancient nucleus 
of the house was placed north-south, while the new wing was east-west. —T.W.R. 


1399. Tracy, Jack. A Lot of Bull Pup, BakSJ, 21:3, Sept. 1971, 154-155. In the 
Holmes story A Study in Scarlet, Watson teils the detective that he keeps a bull pup; 
the animal is never mentioned again in any of the Doyle tales. It never existed: what 
Watson meant was that he had planned to keep a bull pup in the future, but while 
living with Holmes he never carried out his threat. “Although the Canon does not 
mention it, I am sure that during his married years the good doctor kept a succession - 
of bull pups—-though their care no doubt fell for the most part to the Mrs. Watsons, 
considering how often Watson himself was out throwing in his lot with Holmes.” 
—T.W.R. 


1400. Fletcher, George. Sighting-In on Watson’s Bull Pup, BakSJ, 21:3, Sept. 1971, 
156-157. When Watson mentions his bull pup in A Study in Scarlet, he refers not to 
an animal but to a peculiar kind of rifle, kncwn as a “bull pup,” patented in 1904, by 
Harry Gamwell, a Liverpool Gunsmith. | —T.W.R. 


1401. Grosbayne, Benjamin. Sherlock Hohnes’s Honeymoon, BakSJ, 21:3, “Sept. 1971, 
“143-150. In the Holmes stories, there is a hiacus between 1891 and 1894, during which, 
Doyle leads us to believe, the detective was traveling in Tibet and elsewhere under an 
assumed name. Actually he was conducting opera with his wife, Irene Adler, as prima 
donna, in the great opera houses of Europe. He sired a son (Harold) on Irene, who 
died in childbirth in Milan. —T.W.R. 


1402. La Cour, Tage. Ex Bibliotheca Holmesiana: The First Editions of the Writings 
of Sherlock Holmes, ABC, 20:2, Oct. 1969, 19-22 (reprinted from The Amateur Book 
Collector, 5:6, Feb. 1955). [This bibliography lists 15 works by Sherlock Holmes, 
based on notes made by John Watson and included in the novels and stories of Arthur 
Conan Doyle.] —D.G.H. 


1403. Redmond, D. A. Is the Real Watson Number One, Two, or—? BakSJ, 21:3, 
Sept. 1971, 158-162. Doyle scholars have attempted to identify the prototype of Dr. 
Watson from British Army records of the A=ghan campaign, without finding a likely 
candidate. A fresh examination of the data shows that there was a surgeon named 
George Watson, M. B., Bengal Medical Department, who died of enteric fever in 1880. 
Doyle probably noticed this name and the surgeon’s record in India and used these 
details in his first Sherlock Holmes story. l —T.W.R. 
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Thomas Hardy 


1404, Christensen, Allen C. On the Naming of Hardy’s Egdon Heath, VN, No. 39, 
Sp. 1971, 22-23. Hardy probably created the name Egdon Heath, his setting in The 
Retour of the Native, by consciously or unconsciously fusing Egypt, the Aegean, and 
Eden, all three of which are mentioned in the novel and have suitable symbolic con- 
notations. —D.B.M. 


Lord Tennyson 


1405. Stoddard, Roger E. A Study of the Publication of Tennyson’s IDYLLS OF 
THE KING, PBSA, 65:2, 2nd Qt. 1971, 156-172. [This checklist of editions during 
Tennyson’s lifetime consists of: (1) editions designated Idylls of the King; (2) editions of 
separate Idylls; and (3) collected editions of Tennyson’s work containing the Idylls.] 

—G.T.T. 


1406. Tobias, Richard C. Tennyson’s Painted Shell, VN, No. 39, Sp. 1971, 7-10. 
Tennyson’s The Lady of Shalott is not about love taking the lady out of the world of 
shadows into the world of reality, as Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir states, but “about the 
possibility of creation in an abstract world” and thus refutes Macaulay’s pronounce- 
ment that the modern world “could no longer sustain a concrete, moving art.” 
—D.B.M. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 
1407. Sutherland, John. HENRY ESMOND and the Virtues of Carelessness, MP, 
68:4, May 1971, 345-354. Contrary to some critical opinions, the novel was not 
revised carefully before publication. Instead Thackeray “was prepared tc make great 
creative efforts so as not to have to rewrite anything.” He saved his novel by “the 
creation of an editorial apparatus” in the third volume. —K.P.S.J. 


Drama 
1408. Marker, Frederick J. The First Night of Charles Kean’s THE 'TEMPEST-— 
From the Notebook of Hans Christian Anderson, TN, 25:1, Aut. 1970, 20-23. Kean’s 
Temp. was magnificent in its pictorial splendor: a raging sea, a large vessel toppling, 
wintry surroundings blossoming to luxuriant summer, Ariel as a shooting star. But 
the poetry of Shakespeare was lost in this visual pleasure; “no one tasted the spiritual 
banquet.” —E.P.K. 


1409. Stephens, J. Russell. William Bodham Donne, Some Aspects of His Later 
Career as Examiner of Plays, TN, 25:1, Aut. 1970, 25-32. William Bodham Donne, 
who served as the Examiner of Plays for the Lord Chamberlain, exercised considerable 
influence on the theater, especially in regard to the production of W. S. Gilbert’s and 
Gilbert 4 Beckett’s play, The Happy Land, but Donne never abused his powers or 
carried them to extremes. —E.P.K. 


Poetry 
1410. Shaw, W. David. Victorian Poetics: An Approach through Genre, VN, No. 
39, Spring 1971, 1-4. If the reader is to make the correct response to a work of art, 
he must determine its genre. The Victorian age in a search for new frames of reference 
often confused the genres. When the critic has discovered the generic combination in 


Victorian poetry, he will be able to account for the power of a particular poem. 
—D.B.M. 
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1411. Sundell, Michael G. Spiritual Confusion and Artistic Form in Victorian Poetry, 
VN, No. 39, Sp. 1971, 4-7. The Victorians sensed that they were living “in a chaotic 
universe, resistant to sure intellectual and moral evaluation.” ‘Their uncertainty is 
reflected in their poetry, which shows that they were unsure that truth could be 


arrived at either by dialectic processes or by intuition. —D.B.M. 
General 
Cf.: Item 1379. 
VII. MODERN 
John Berger 


1412. Nicholson, Hubert. John Berger a Novelist, CQ, 2:2, Sp. 1967, 194-197 
(rev.-art., John Berger, Corker’s Freedom, Methuen, 1964). Berger’s novels get pro- 
gressively better. In A Painter of Our Time (Secker and Warburg, 1958) Berger is 
unable to unite the doctrine with the rest of the novel. The exploration of character in 
The Foot of Clive (Methuen, 1962) is quite well done, though our sympathies go to 
the 16-year-old Robin rather than to the more mature Harry, who obviously has the 
author's backing. Corker’s Freedom contains an excellent technical device in which 
a drunken lecturer reveals much about himself at the same time that the members 
of his audience reveal themselves through their thoughts and actions. ——B.J.M. 


Robert Bolt 


1413. McElrath, Joseph, Jr. The Metaphoric Structure of A MAN FOR ALL SEA- 
SONS, MD, 14:1, May 1971, 84-92. An analysis of the play in the light of Bolt’s expla- 
nation of how he used opposing metaphors to reinforce the thematic conflict between 
Sir Thomas More and Henry VII indicates how extensively imagery occurs. Images 
of water suggest spiritual aspects of More, and a variety of images related to the river 
point up his drift into martyrdom. Features of the land occasionally serve as images 
of the deadening or dehumanizing features of society. —T.A.S. 


Joyce Cary 
1414. Reed, Peter J. Holding Back: Joyce Cary’s TO BE A PILGRIM, CLit, 10:1, 
Win. 1969, 103-116. A close reading of this work reveals Cary’s control, through 
incidental comedy, ironic perspective, and a self-deceiving narrator, of the novel’s 
thematic subject: the problems encountered as one moves from middle age to old age 
and death. “A liberal by conscious effort, a conservative by nature, Wilcher emerges 
as a man engrossed in a ceaseless struggle with himself, and seeking a peace that 
comes to him only toward the end of his life.” —E.A.K. 


Joseph Conrad 


1415. Newell, Kenneth B. The Yellow-Dog Incident in Conrad’s LORD JIM, SNovel, 
3:1, Sp. 1971, 26-33. Here, on the verandah of the magistrate’s court (in Chap. 6), a 
malicious universe betrays Jim into exposing a.glimpse of his true inner self to Marlow. 
Even so Marlow misunderstands his reaction by failing to realize that Jim is unaware 
of this self-revelation. By taking appearance (Jim’s indifference) for significant behavior, 
Marlow misses a chance to understand Jim’s character. As a result he is unprepared 
to assess the importance of Jim’s attempt at self-justification in his distinction between 
courageously enduring insults in the court and vigorously rebuffing them Lc 
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1416, Higdon, David Leon. Chateau Borel, Petrus Borel, and Conrad's UNDER 
WESTERN EYES, SNovel, 3:1, Sp. 1971, 99-102. Conrad very likely named the sin- 
ister Chauteau Borel after the French romanticist Petrus Borel as a means of attacking 
the general movement of French Gothicism. The parallels between Petrus Borel’s 
house and Conrad’s novel are more remarkable than those between Borel’s novels and 
Conrad’s. —W.H.M. 


1417. Kelley, Robert E. “This Chance Glimpse”: The Narrator in UNDER WEST- 
ERN EYES, URKC, 37:4, June 1971, 285-290. The nameless narrator of Conrad’s 
novel, using a proficient but tempered style appropriate to a translator, frequently 
protests that he is unimaginative and uninvolved in the narrative which he seeks to 
translate. He becomes an eyewitness participant in many events while modifying and 
commenting on the diary material, violating his own detachment continvally. How- 
ever, he remains to some extent detached, even from befriended Natalia, by his own 
indifference to human misery and by his self-imposed insulation of Western values and 
restraint, thus failing to understand or correctly anticipate the actions of those he 
observes. With deliberate double irony Conrad turns the narrator’s superior detachment 
into inferiority and gains sympathy for the Russians. —A.T.T. 


1418. Schwab, Arnold T. Joseph Conrad and Warrington Dawson, MP, 68:4, May 
1971, 364-374 (rev.-art., Dale B. J. Randall, Joseph Conrad and Warrington Dawson, 
Duke U., 1968). Schwab was the first critic to discover the role Dawson played in 
Conrad’s life, corresponding with Dawson about the Conrad letters in Dawson’s posses- 
sion. But a proposed joint publication did not materialize. Finally, after Dawson's 
death in 1962, the letters turned up at Duke University. [Substantial excerpts from 
the Dawson-Schwab correspondence are included.] —K.P.S.J. 


Lawrence Durrell 


1419, Drescher, Horst W. Raumzeit: Zur Struktur von Lawrence Durrells ALEX- 
ANDRIA QUARTET, NS, 20:6, June 1971, 308-318. The four novels are connected 
structurally by an intensely pictorial description of Alexandria as well as by the con- 
tinued presence of a fixed set of characters. The common theme of all four novels is 
“an investigation of modern love,” which is pursued in an ascending line of develop- 
ment. Durrell’s baroque prose style, not a favorite of all critics, is an adequate vehicle 
for the structural complexities of the narration. The scientific basis of the time-space 
structure should not be interpreted too rigidly. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1420. Gottwald, Johannes. Der Kiinstlerroman Darleys: Kontinuität in Lawrence 
Durrells ALEXANDRIA QUARTET, NS, 20:6, June 1971, 319-325. On a very impor- 
tant level, the Quartet shows a linear development culminating in a final conclusion that 
will not provide further matter for other perspectives and is therefore excluded from the 
workpoints at the end of Clea. Darley, the poet, and Clea, the artist, develop progres- 
sively through the four novels and finally reach artistic maturity. This development 
supplies references for the explanation of other characters in the novel and builds struc- 
tural unity in the quartet. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1421. Truchlar, Leo. Versuch iiber Lawrence Durrell, NS, 20:6, June 1971, 289-308. 
Durrell’s poems have a regulatory function for his prose works. The travel books 
can be seen as both topographical works and psychographs. His novels, particularly the 
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Alexandria Quartet, are essentially descriptions of the human attempt to discover 
“truth.” (dn German) . —K.PSJ. . 


1. 9. Eliot ເ 
1422. Fowler, Russell T. Krishna and the “Stil Point”: A Study of the BHAGAVAD- 


GITA’s Influence in Eliots FOUR QUARTETS, SR, 79:3, Sum..1971, 407-423: 10 . 


call Little Gidding a philosophical poem might be “misleading”; yet it “does place -the 
various considerations of the first three quartets in a more ‘systematic’ relation with the 
speaker and one another. The problem of defining meaningful activity . . is intro- 
duced . . . in Dry Salvages along with the . . . individual ‘voyager,’ as a, “subject for 
speculation. ” The philosophical questions of the poem then “are located by their 
relation to the progress of an individual protagonist who is both a particular ‘traveler’ 
and everyman.” The unifying vision of the central character orders the considerations 
of the poem. Thus, Four Quartets becomes a philosophical poem, at least according 
to Eliot’s definition, : © —L.K.U. 


1423. Galvin, Brendan. A Note on T. S. Eliot's NEW HAMPSHIRE as a Lyric Poem, 
MSE, 1:2, Fall 1967, 44-45. This poem conforms to Northrop Frye’s definition 
(Anatomy of Criticism, Atheneum, 1966) of the lyric since it is composed of melos 
(music), cantillation (the emphasis on the words as words), and opsis (the visual appear- 
ance and imagery of the poem). The poem offers archetypal images of the fall from 
innocence and the acceptance of death-in-life and life-in-death. ——P.D.O. 


1424, Sutton, Walter. MAUBERLEY, THE WASTE LAND, and the Problem of 
Unified Form, CLit, 9:1, Win. 1968, 15-35. Pound’s Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, rather 
than his Cantos, is closest to Eliot’s The Waste Land. A selective comparison of 
Maoberley and Waste Land on the basis of structure, themes, and the use of mythical 
and religious antecedents, reveals significant differences as well as similarities between 
the poets—-among them, the fact that The Waste Land ends “in fragments without ade- 
quate support for the poet or coherent meaning for his world,” while the two groups 
of Mauberley poems conclude with “clearly defined, well integrated images expressive 
of a settled viewpoint and established values.” Both are examples of modern epic or 
cultural poetry. ——E. A.K. 


D. J. Enright 

- 1425. Gardner, Philip. D. J. Enright Under the Cherry Tree, CLit, 9:1, Win. 1968, 
100-111. A study of Bread Rather Than Blossoms and The World of Dew clarifies 
Enright’s sharp criticism of Japanese formalism—art for. art’s sake in the face of 
social realities which include poverty, disease, and misery. His social criticism, and 
his poetry, are founded on humanism and “the unending effort to balance the respec- 
tive claims of life and art.” ——FE.A.K. 


t 


John Galsworthy 

1426. Marchant, Peter. The FORSYTE SAGA Reconsidered: the Case of the Com- 
mor Reader Versus Literary Criticism, WHR, 24:3, Sum. 1970, 221-229. The weak- 
nesses of Galsworthy’s work include lack of irony, mediocre technique, weak satire, 
repetitious didacticism, and lack of individual characterization. Yet because of its 
sexual energy, depiction of the battle of and between the sexes, sensual gusto, and 
accent on money it is deservedly popular. It reveals something deeper than manners. 

H.E.S. 
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ນ oe AA Ted Hughes 
1427. Newton, J. M. Ted Hughes’s Metaphysical Poems, CQ, 2:4, Fall 1967, 395- 
402 (rev.-art., Ted-Hughes, Wodwo, Faber and Faber, 1967). Hughes's third volume 
increases our .understanding of the good things in his first two volumes at the same 
time that it-confirms our impressions of their faults. His best poems are the small, 
‘metaphysical ones that treat the problem of self-realization and with a gentle humor 
take us out of our ordinary selves into a deeper and truer life. His longer and more 
ambitious poems are labored and seem to lack inspiration. —B.J.M. 


"າ. | D. H. Lawrence 
1428. Remsbury, John. “Real Thinking”: Lawrence and Cézanne, CQ, 2:2, Sp. 1967, 
117-147. “A detailed analysis of Introduction to These Paintings (1929) demonstrates 
Lawrence’s abilities as a critic. In this work he expresses the view that in the Eliz- 
abethan age the ravages of syphilis caused men to become repulsed by the human 
body. He sees Cézanne’s art as a struggle between mind and body. Lawrence’s 
criticism, of Cézanne is more penetrating than Roger Fry’s Cézanne, a Study of His 
Development (L. & V. Woolf, 1927) because Lawrence is aware that Cézanne was trying 
to find a new way of seeing. Statements made by the French philosopher Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty (Sens et Non-Sens, Nagel, 1948) support Lawrence’s ideas about per- 
ception. For Lawrence the tyranny of the mind creates clichés, and it is the task of 
the body to fight through the mind’s memories in order to see the present oa 


1429. Lainoff, Seymour. The Wartime Setting of Lawrence’s TICKETS, PLEASE, 
SSF, 7:4, Fall 1970, 649-651. Considered in its essential character as a tale of war 
time, this story contrasts the surface camaraderie and sense of release and adventure 
promoted during the war with the real lawlessness and bleakness underlying these 
manifestations. Thus the struggle between Coddy Raynor and the girls at the end is 
made more credible. The happy-go-lucky climate of the war behind the lines ends in 
a sudden explosion of frustration and outrage. ---].].ມ. 


1430. Sullivan, Alvin. The Phoenix Riddle: Recent D. H. Lawrence Scholarship, 
PLL, 7:2, Sp. 1971, 203-221 (rev.-art.). Within the last three years, the publication of 
numerous works on Lawrence attests to the rising importance of Lawrence scholarship. 
The range of material includes some letters and stories printed for the first time, as 
well as Freudian, biographical, archetypal, philosophical, and thematic studies. Key 
studies in future Lawrence research will be genre studies akin to Tom Marshall’s The 
Psychic Mariner (Viking, 1970) which gives a significant evaluation of Lawrence’s 
poetry. ~—K.B. 


John Lehman 


1431. Fry, Phillip, and James W. Lee. An Interview in Austin with John Lehmann, 
SNovel, 3:1, Sp. 1971, 80-96. Lehman discusses the relationship of Virginia Woolf 
to “the transformation of poetry into the prose-form of the novel,” power as a theme 
in the British novel since World War II, and Leonard Woolfs treatment of him and 
his relationship with Hogarth Press in The Journey Not the Arrival Matters (Hogarth, 
1969). He also comments on the influence of C. P. Snow and the literary characteristics 
of such writers as Alan Sillitoe, Christopher Isherwood, Edward Upward and the 
Auden group. —W.H.M. 
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Percy Wyndham Lewis 
1432. Materer, Timothy. The Short Stories of Wyndham Lewis, SSF, 7:4, Fall 1970, 
615-624. Lewis’s stories in The Wild Body (1927) are more a sequence than a collec- 
tion. They are narrated by a single character and develop a richly comic thesis about 
the peasant life they explore. The title refl2cts the idea, derived from Bergson, that 
the humor as well as the pathos of man is due to a body that is continually embarrassing 
his mind. —J.I.P. 


Thomas Sturge Moore 
1433. Easton, Malcolm. Thomas Sturge Mocre: Wood-Engraver, PrivL, 4:1, Sp. 1971, 
24-37. Moore began wood engraving in the 1880’s, when commercial engraving was 
being replaced by metal techniques. Ricketts and Shannon, his teachers, did not 
influence him unduly, Moore being much more ingenious than they. He illustrated 
a number of books, and he designed bookplates for his friend Yeats while also pur- 
suing a busy literary career. (Illustrated) R, Y.M. 


1434. Chambers, David, Check-list of Books Mustrated by T. Sturge Moore; With a 
Note on the Collection of Engraved Blocks Now at the St. Bride Printing Library, 
London, PrivL, 4:1, Sp. 1971, 38-46. [This annotated checklist omits books for which 
Moore designed only the cover, but some of them are mentioned in the preceding note.] 


(ilustrated) ——BY.M. 


Harold Pinter 
1435. Dawick, J. D. “Punctuation” and Patterning in THE HOMECOMING, MD, 
14:1, May 1971, 37-46. Pinter’s skillful use cf silences in this play partly explains why 
he considers it superior to his earlier plays. Pauses, ranging all the way from hesita- 
tions within a sentence to curtains at the ends of acts, are rather systematically used to 
augment the effect of the dialogue. Most particularly they serve to accentuate the 
struggle for dominance almost constantly going on among the characters. —T.AS. 


Anthony Powell 


1436. McLeod, Dan. Anthony Powell: Some Notes on the Art of the Sequence Novel, 
SNovel, 3:1, Sp. 1971, 44-63. In the first nine of the projected 12 volumes of The 
Music of Time Powell has developed a technicue which creates a human perspective for 
his manners approach to modern society. Jeakins the reflective narrator focuses “the 
most realistic picture of human understanding and misunderstanding that any writer 
has achieved in this century” as he establishes the theme that character is the stable 
force and society the changing one. Despite the concentration on a few lengthy epi- 
sodes in each volume, Powell achieves a wide perspective of the clash between strong- 
willed and imaginative people in a time of chenge, a conflict which is reinforced rather 
than altered by war, through his use of anecdotes and news of characters not immedi- 
ately involved. —W.H.M. 


Dorothy Richardson 
1437. Rose, Shirley. The Unmoving Center: Consciousness in Dorothy Richardson's 
PILGRIMAGE, CLit, 10:3, Sum. 1969, 365-382. Richardson rejected the “stream 
of consciousness” metaphor as applied to her work, insisting that consciousness is stable, 
and that literature is a product of that stability. An examination of Clear Horizon 
and other works establishes that her narrative method, employing imagism and impres- 
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sionism, is better compared to a “fountain of consciousness” in which surfaces of 
thought and experience change, but in which consciousness remains an immutable 
center of being. , ~—E.A.K. 


Peter Russell 


1438. Russell, Peter. P, Q and R, MalR, No. 19, July 1971, 5-23. [In 1955 Russell 
sent Pound his rendition of Quintilius’s Fourth Elegy, which Pound returned, with 
“nearly 80 corrections,” the following year. Recently Russell composed a new version 
of the Elegy embodying Pound’s comments. Along with Russell’s brief account of 
the poem’s history, and a facsimile of the poem with Pound’s notations, printed here 
for the first time, are the original version (with two companion elegies) and the 
revised Elegy.] —J.M. 


George Bernard Shaw 
1439. Redmond, James. Gimter Grass: A Kashubian G.B.S., MD, 14:1, May 1971, 
104-113. A comparison of Grass with Shaw reveals a remarkable similarity in per- 
sonality, literary energy, and commitment. Both are iconoclastic Socialists who will 
stop at nothing to make their audiences intellectually uncomfortable. They reject their 
fatherlands and father figures in general. For example, Grass recently condemned 
Brecht much as Shaw earlier outraged the British by his contemptuous remarks about 
Shakespeare. —T.AS. 


John Whiting 
1440. Robinson, Gabriele Scott. A Private Mythology: The Manuscripts and Plays of 
John Whiting, MD, 14:1, May 1971, 23-36. A study of Whiting’s early drafts and 
unfinished Mss helps to explain some of the puzzling features of his highly diverse 
plays. Many of the discontinuities and abstractions are absent from the early versions, 
but emerged in the process of editing as the author sought to give symbolic force to his 
original conceptions. His fluctuation between gentle irony and savage attacks is also 
observable in the two plays he left unfinished at his death. —T.AS. 


Charles Williams 
1441. Trowbridge, Clinton W. The Beatricean Character in the Novels of Charles 
Williams, SR, 79:3, Sum. 1971, 335-343. Williams’s growth as a novelist “is shown 
in the way he learned to handle the symbolic character.” The ones treated most ser- 
iously are those who symbolize Christ “mostly perfectly,” e.g., Lester Furnival in All 
Hallows’ Eve (1944), Williams’s last novel. “Because all of the characters are women, 
and because Dante’s Beatrice was apparently Williams’s model for the Christ-like charac- 
ter,” Lester and her precursors exemplify to varying degrees the “Beatricean character.” 
With each heroine, but particularly with Lester, the reader is convinced of the progress 
toward spirituality and of the believability of the saint. —L.K.U. 


Virginia Woolf 
1442. Higdon, David Leon. Review Essay: Three Studies of Virginia Woolf, SNovel, 
3:1, Sp. 1971, 108-116 (rev.-art., Mitchell A. Leaska, Virginia Woolfs Lighthouse: A 
Study in Critical Method, Columbia U., 1970; Herbert Marder, Feminism and Art: A 
Study of Virginia Woolf, U. of Chicago, 1968; and Jean O. Love, Worlds in Con- 
sciousness: Mythopeetic Thought in the Novels of Virginia Woolf, U. of Calif., 1970). 
Marder’s study of Woolf's feminism is sensitive, although he belabors a truism when 
distinguishing the propagandist from the artist. Leaska adds to our understanding by 
discussing the multiple points of view as a closet drama of minds. Love is most 
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helpful of all in establishing new connections and unities through a psychological 
analysis of immortality themes, “magic” and “magicians,” and the creation of a 
vocabulary for discussing the mythopoctic style. —W.H.M. 


Fiction 
1443. Penner, Allen R. Human Dignity and Social Anarchy: Sillitoe’s THE LONELI- 
NESS OF THE LONG-DISTANCE RUNNER, CLit, 10:2, Sp. 1969, 253-265. Exam- 
ination of Sillitoe’s own comments, comparison with his later fiction, and analysis of 
Loneliness demonstrates that while the work “remains a powerful expression of the 
necessity of human dignity,” it also reflects Sillitoe’s espousal of violence and social 
revolution—attitudes so intense in his work as to place it closer to John Arden’s work, 
rather than that of the “Angry Young Men,” John Wain, Kingsley Amis, or John 
Osborne. ——E.A.K. 


AMERICAN 
I. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 
Cf.: Item 1528. 


I. THEMES AND TYPES 


Fiction 
1444, Leithead, J. Edward. The Revolutionary War in Dime Novels, ABC, 19:8-9, 
Apr.-May 1969, 14-21. The American Revclution was a subject for many dime novels 
published in a variety of series in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. ——D.G.H. 


1445. Leithead, J. Edward. The Diamond Dicks: Frontier Lawmen, ABC, 20:1, 
Sept. 1969, 19-25. The Diamond Dick novels were a series of western adventure tales 
by several authors, published between 1878 and 1911. —D.G.H. 


1446. Leithead, J. Edward. The Great Detective Team: Old and Young King Brady, 
ABC, 20:3, Nov.-Dec. 1969, 25-31. The Bradys appeared in a series of dime novels 
published between 1888 and 1925. The novelists include Walter F. Mott, Lu Senarens, 
and F. W. Doughty. ---.0.11. 


1447. Leithead, J. Edward. The Matchless Nick Carter, ABC, 20:5, Feb. 1970, 11-17. 
The Nick Carter series of dime novels, 1,300 detective stories by various authors, were 
published in several formats between 1886 and 1933. J ).G.H. 


1448. Leithead, J. Edward. Tanbark and Spangles in Dime Novels, ABC, 20:6, Mar.- 
Apr. 1970, 36-42. In the late 19th and early 20th centuries, many dime novels drew on 
the circus and the Wild West show for setting, plot, and characters. —D.G.H. 


1449. Leithead, J. Edward. Buffalo Bill: Mutti-Storied Scout and Plainsman, ABC, 
20:8, June 1970, 20-26. Beginning in 1869, Buffalo Bill (William F. Cody) was the 
hero of many dime novels, including volumes by Edward Z. C. Judson, Prentiss Ingra- 
ham, St. George Rathborne, William W. Cook, and W. Bert Foster. —D.G.H. 


1450. Mills, Nicolaus C. Prison and Society in 19th-Century American Fiction, WHR, 
24:4, Aut. 1970, 325-331. “In the work of Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, and Twain 
it is not merely the oppressive institutions but the very structure of society that in one 
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form or another is imprisoning.” The American “criminals,” unlike their counterparts 
in European fiction, are generally free from violence; the conflict is between an over- 
bearing society and individual integrity. For example, in Pioneers personal freedom 
is in conflict with property values; in The Scarlet Letter the prison reflects the moral 
repressiveness of society; in Bartleby the restrictiveness of the prison is s ymbolic of 
society outside prison; in Huckleberry Finn the slavery system is depicted as imprison- 
ing both whites and blacks. Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, and Twain in likening 
society to a prison, foreshadow the social vision of many 20th-century American ee 
ists. ~—H.E.S. 


Iu. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
f Cotton Mather 


1451. Duffy, John. Cotton Mather Revisited, MSE, 1:2, Fall 1967, 30-38. The biog- 
raphies and standard literary histories, both recent and older, treat Mather as self- 
righteous, pedantic, hypocritical, reactionary, and generally unattractive. A fairer esti- 
mate, however, would recognize in the Puritan divine a generous spirit and a readiness 
to do God’s work. He was a successful pastor genuinely liked by his congregation and 
much in demand as a preacher. He loved God and his neighbors, but since he 
loved God more he has been misunderstood by his neighbors and probably mis- 
interpreted by history. —-P.D.O. 


Benjamin Tompson 

1452. Eckstein, Neil 1. Benjamin Tompson’s Elegy, A SHORT BUT SORROWFUL 
MEMORIALL OF MY DEAR SISTER SARAH TOMPSON, ConHSB, 36:3, July 
1971, 72-76. Tompson’s poetic account of King Philip’s War, New-Englands Crisis 
(1676) brought him a short span of local popularity. He wrote a number of elegies 
commemorating several of New Engiand’s prominent figures as well as two private 
elegies which commemorated the deceased wives of his brothers. One of these was 
published in 1927, but the Sarah Tompson elegy, part of the Sarah Tompson Ms in 
the collection of the Connecticut Historical Society, has never been published before. 
[The 72-line elegy is reproduced, interspersed with a few comments by Eckstein.] 

—B.J.M. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Edmand Botsford 


1453. Kable, William S. Addenda to Wright: Botsford’s THE SPIRITUAL VOYAGE, 
PBSA, 65:1, 1st Qt. 1971, 72-74. Two editions of Botsford’s religious allegory (the 
first work of prose fiction to be written and published in South Carolina) may be added 
to Lyle Wright’s American Fiction, 1774-1850; a Contribution Toward a Bibliography 
(Huntington Library Pubs., 1939): the first printing of the revised version (Philadelphia, 
1814) and an 1847 edition issued by the American Baptist Publication Society. —-G.T.T. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
1454. Pollin, Burton R. Emerson’s Annotations in the British Museum Copy of the 
DIAL, SB, 24, 1971, 187-195. [A table records the discrepancies among George W. 
Cooke’s list of contributors, Emerson’s set at Harvard, and the previously neglected 
set in the British Museum containing Emerson’s markings.] —G.T.T. 


~ 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
1455, Levy, Leo B. FANSHAWE: Hawthorne’s World of Images, SNovel, 2 :4, Win. 
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1970, 440-448. This work is not so wholly derivative from the historical romance and 
the Gothic novel as most critics assume, and it is also more impersonal and consciously 
historical. In tracing Butler’s growing evil, “Hawthorne turns crude pathos and senti- 
mental melodrama into something complex and true.” Above all he turns the tradi- 
tional imagery of garden, forest, fountain, and cave into a symbolic study which 
anticipates such of his future themes as the opposition of the spiritual ideal of artistic 
vision to the ugly fact of life as it is. —W.H.M. 


1456. Battaglia, Frank. The (Unmeretricious) HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, 
SNovel, 2:4, Win. 1970, 468-473. Contrary to critical opinion, Hawthorne was not 
trying to please popular taste in giving this novel a happy ending. His letters show 
that he considered it superior to The Scarlet Letter, but expected it to be less popular 
because of its subtler characterization, its juxtaposition of romance and ordinary life, 
and its “quiet” content. —W.H.M. 


1457. Horne, Lewis B. Place, Time, and Moral Growth in THE HOUSE OF THE 
SEVEN GABLES, SNovel, 2:4, Win. 1970, 459-467. Hawthorne’s frequent portrayal 
of moral growth as a three-stage journey in space and time explains the importance 
of the temporal shift in the characterization of Clifford and Hepzibah Pyncheon. In 
contrast to the typical innocence of most Hawthorne characters before they leave home, 
symbolized here by the Golden Age of the Maule cottage, they are victims of past evil 
when living in the rusty Iron Age of the central Pyncheon house. Their train ride 
to the Judge’s country home, which is described as a trip in time as well as space, 
represents the moral growth which frees them from the Judge’s time-locked destruc- 
tion by the Maule curse. —W.H.M. 


1458. Freehafer, John. THE MARBLE FAUN and the Editing of Nineteenth-Century 
Texts, SNovel, 2:4, Win. 1970, 487-503. This work provides a good test both of the” 
editorial success of the Centenary Hawthorne and of the principles for editing 19th- 
century texts, for it is the longest of the romances, exists in Hawthorne’s Ms, and was 
first printed in England. The edition (Ohio State U., 1968) suffers from “(1) tenden- 
tious and narrow analysis of internal bibliographic evidence, without regard to external 
evidence; (2) inattention to pertinent linguistic and lexicographic evidence; (3) ‘normal- 
ization’ of variants which often runs counter to Hawthorne’s artistic and linguistic 
intentions; and (4) adherence to a predetermined editorial practice which is not 
adequate to deal successfully with the special problems in editing The Marble Faun.” 
In particular false reasoning has led the editors to pay insufficient attention to the 
American “Conclusion” as opposed to the British “Postscript,” and to blunder in their 
handling of British spelling, hyphens, and capitals. —W.H.M. 


1459. Dennis, Carl. How to Live in Hell: The Bleak Vision of Hawthorne’s MY 
KINSMAN, MAJOR MOLINEUX, URKC, 37:4, June 1971, 250-258. Hawthorne’s 
short story has been interpreted historically, with Robin as the American colonies reject- 
ing the British rule of Major Molineaux and psychologically, with Robin’s rejection of 
his uncle the expression of his independence as an adult. The best interpretation, how- 
ever, is to see it as man’s inhumanity to man and a parable of hell. Robin’s rejection 
of his uncle and his failure to realize this as wrong reveal his own depravity and lack 
of moral growth in the story. That he is indeed in hell is indicated by the ferryboat 
approach, indicative of the crossing of the river Styx, by the nightmarish characteristics 
of the city which make it less real than his memory of his idyllic country home, and 
by the lack of any real community save that of the destructive mob. —A.T.T. 
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1460. Waggoner, Hyatt H. Hawthorne and Melville Acquaint the Reader with Their 
Abodes, SNovel, 2:4, Win. 1970, 420-424. Hawthorne’s The Old Manse inspired 
Melville to describe in The Piazza the house in which the accompanying tales were 
written. Like Hawthorne, Melville writes with an autobiographical air, adopts the 
same order of subjects, develops the same themes and uses the same images. In this 
context the differences become particularly significant. Melville presents the vision of 
the ideal as fraudulent and turns Hawthorne’s vines into a picture of fruitless growth. 
For Melville the stunted vines were a private symbol of their broken friendship. 

l —W.H.M. 


1461. Baumgartner, Alex M., and Michael J. Hoffman. Iuston and Role in THE 
SCARLET LETTER, PLL, 7:2, Sp. 1971, 168-184. From The Custom House in which 
Hawthorne establishes his split with transcendentalism to the transcendental individual- 
ism of Roger Chillingworth and the self-reliance of Hester Prynne, The Scarlet Letter 
embodies the belief “that man must escape from the roles forced upon him by his 
society in order to discover the reality of his ‘self? ” The novel is Dimmesdale’s. He 
eventually accepts both reality and his obligation to the community. Pearl is reality, 
the truth that neither Hester nor Dimmesdale can hide. —K.B. 


1462. Clark, C. E. Frazer, Jr. Posthumous Papers of a Decapitated Surveyor: THE 
SCARLET LETTER in the Salem Press, SNovel, 2:4, Win. 1970, 395-419. The wide- 
spread and frequent publication of Hawthorne’s tales in Salem in particular and other 
American cities in general in the 1830’s and 40’s, along with reviews and advertise- 
ments of his early books, created a literary reputation which stimulated him. Although 
the lack of commensurate income forced Hawthorne to take work as Surveyor of 
Customs, his reputation made his political dismissal (in 1849) a cause of extraordinary 
controversy. In turn this notoriety created an immediate demand for The Scarlet Letter 
(1850), which the strongly worded customs house section further stimulated. [Four 
appendices reprint notices and reviews of Hawthorne’s books in the Salem press from 
1837 to 1850]. —W.H.M. 


1463. Stanton, Robert. THE SCARLET LETTER as Dialectic of Temperament and 
Idea, SNovel, 2:4, Win. 1970, 474-486. Hawthorne presents the troubles of Hester 
and Dimmesdale as a dilemma of their conflicting temperaments as well as their opposite 
philosophies. In the first half of the novel Hester finds that his Puritan introceptivity 
clashes with her native nerve, which attracts Dimmesdale so much that it nearly 
destroys him. In the second half her Romantic self-reliance proves to be too naive 
for the experienced Hester and too untrustworthy a guide for the bewildered Dimmes- 
dale. A synthesis of the two philosophies may give him peace at the end, but the 
tone of the novel shows that a self-reliant temperament remains equally essential for 
her. The incompatibility of the two solutions gives the novel its distinctive melancholy. 

i —W.H.M. 


1464. Dwight, Sheila. Hawthorne and the Unpardonable Sin, SNovel, 2:4, Win. 1970, 
449-458. Critics have misinterpreted the nature of the unpardonable sin in Haw- 
thorne’s fiction because they have not paid enough attention to its biblical connotation. 
A comparison of three characters who are unquestionably damned, Roger Chilling- 
worth, Ethan Brand, and Richard Digby (The Man of Adamant), with specific passages 
in the Bible shows that the deliberate destruction of the heart is the one unpardonable 
sin, It is a gradual offense where all other sins are specific, and as Hollingsworth 
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shows, it is reversible, but when complete it turns originally good men such as this 
trio into absolute devils. —W.H.M. 


1465. Hilton, Earl. Hawthorne, the Hippie, and the Square, SNovel, 2:4, Winter 1970, 
425-439. Hawthorne “shared the hippies’ aversions and the most essential of their 
desires.” While stressing personal freedom, ñe thought that the individual could become 
complete only through love, and a love thet involved the community. He stressed an 
escape from time, by which he meant living in the “Now” rather than memories. He 
pictured the establishment, represented by Judge Pyncheon in The House of the Seven 
Gables, as squares who perpetuate “injustize and suffering” and block joy. As The 
Maypole of Merrymount particularly shows, he regretted a historic loss of joy in the 
“absence of ‘festival’ in American life” in his time. His chief differences from the 
hippies are his knowledge that “all men are defective” and his discerning of “different 
kinds of happiness.” W.H.M. 


1466. Beebe, Maurice, and Jack Hardie. Criticism of Nathaniel Hawthorne: A 
Selected Checklist, SNovel, 2:4, Win. 1970, 519-587. [Part One lists biographies and 
general studies, Part Two discussions of individual novels and stories. The check list 
excludes all discussions of nonfiction, hard-to-find articles appearing before 1930, 
and foreign criticism.] —W.H.M. 


1467. Jones, Burford. Hawthorne Studies: The Seventies, SNovel, 2:4, Win. 1970, 
504-518. Although Randall Stewart started “The Hawthorne revival” in 1932 with 
American Notebooks, the last decade and a half has seen an unexpected outburst of 
critical disagreement. Judgments of Hawthorne have ranged from Q. D. Leavis’s 
praise of his founding role in American literature (Hawthorne as Poet, SR, 59:2&3, 
Sp.&Sum., 1951, 179-205, 426-458) to Martin Green’s reaction (The Hawthorne Myth: 
A Protest in Re-Appraisals: Some Common-Sense Readings In American Literature, 
H. Evelyn, 1963) against critics who have deliberately tried to make his works seem 
profound. The first five volumes of the Centenary Edition (Ohio State U., 1962-1970) 
have not so much provided the definitive text as produced a controversy over the value 
of textual criticism itself. The “present critical and interpretive chaos” will continue 
into the 1970’s, but the last volumes of the Centenary Edition [scheduled for 1971, 
1972, and 1973] will present yearly landmarks, and criticism will also benefit from 
several valuable recent check lists and classifications of Hawthorne’s work. —W.H.M. 


. Cf.: Item 1470. 


Herman Melville 


1468. Monteiro, George. BARTLEBY THE SCRIVENER and Melville’s Contemporary 
Reputation, SB, 24, 1971, 195-196. There is a reference to this work in an anonymous 
piece in the June 1880 AtiMon. —G.T.T. 


1469. Tuerk, Richard. Melville’s BARTLEBY and Isaac D’Isracli’*s CURIOSITIES 
OF LITERATURE, SSF, 7:4, Fall 1970, 647-649. It is possible that Melville had 
access to D’Israeli’s work (1859) which contained the essay View of a Particular Period 
of the State of Religion in Our Civil Wars. This essay reinforces the theory that the 
New Testament is, if not the Dead Letter Office, at least a dead letter in the world 
described in Bartleby, a world in which the written word in any form produces a 
mockery of communication. —J.J.P. 


Cf.: Item 1460. 
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William Mudford 


1470. Smith, Nolan E. Another Story Falsely Attributed to Hawthorne: THE FIRST 
AND LAST DINNER, PBSA, 65:2, 2nd Qt. 1971, 172-173. This story was written 
by William Mudford and published in Blackwood’s for Feb, 1829. —G.T.T. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


1471. Liebman, Sheldon W. Poe’s Tales and his Theory of the Poetic Experience, 
SSF, 7:4, Fall 1970, 582-586. Poe did not formulate a systematic study of either the 
poet or poetic genius, but his tales offer a rather complete investigation of the type. 
They provide a dramatization of his aesthetics and a unified statement on the topic. 
Further, the tales objectify the two central events of the poetic experience—the pursuit 
of Beauty and Knowledge and the making of a poem. The typical series of events, from 
the hero’s “elevation of soul” to his abandoning the imaginative quest, corresponds 
point for point with Poe’s description of the creative process of the poetic genius, 
resulting in the making of a poem. —J.J.P. 


William Gilmore Simms 


1472. Rees, Robert A., and Marjorie Griffin. William Gilmore Simms and THE 
FAMILY COMPANION, SB, 24, 1971, 109-129. Sims’s eight extant letters [printed 
here] to Sarah L. Griffin and her husband in 1841 and 1842 giving advice regarding 
their magazine “provide a full picture of an interesting relationship” and “add a chap- 
ter to our understanding of Simms and his relationship to Southern ບ; 


Henry David Thoreau 


1473. Notes and Queries, TSB, No. 115, Sp. 1971, 7. [This column is a continuing 
series.] Bergen Evans’s Dictionary of Quotations is another reference book which 
mis-cites Thoreau’s “trout in the milk” quotation. “Like the others it gives the date 
as Nov. 11, 1854 rather than 1850.” [See AES, 14:8, Apr. 1971, 2496.] —L.K.U. 


1474. The 1971 Annual Meeting, TSB, No. 115, Sp. 1971, 1. Professor Wendell Glick, 
University of Minnesota at Duluth, will read Thoreau’s essay Reform and Reformers 
at the annual meeting on July 10, in Concord, Mass. Professor Glick’s edition of this 
newly discovered essay will appear in the Princeton U. edition of The Works of 
Henry D. Thoreau. —L.K.U. 


1475. Harding, Walter. A Source for a Walden Anecdote, TSB, No. 115, Sp. 1971, 7. 
In the last chapter of Walden, Thoreau tells the story of a traveller who asked a boy 
whether the swamp before him had a hard bottom. The boy replied that it had. When 
the traveiler’s horse sank up to its girths, the boy remarked that whereas the bog had 
a hard bottom, the horse had got only half way to it. The source for this anecdote 
may be the Concord Yeoman’s Gazette for Nov. 22, 1828. —L.K.U. 


1476. Thoreau at the Oneida Community, TSB, No. 115, Sp. 1971, 3-5. [This item 
reprints reviews of Walden, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, and The 
Maine Woods published by The Circular, the weekly newspaper of the utopian Oneida 
Community in New York, in the spring of 1864.]} —L.K.U. 


1477. Notes and Queries, TSB, No. 115, Sp. 1971, 7. [This column is a continuing 
series.| The Whitson Publishing Co., Troy, N.Y., will publish in July A Bibliography 
of The Thoreau Society Bulletin Bibliographies. —L.K.U. 
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1478. Harding, Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography, TSB, No. 115, Sp. 
1971, 5-6. [This is a continuing annotated bibliography.] ——L.K.U. 


Robert Walsh | : 


1479. ‘Woodall, Guy. Some Sources of the Essays in Robert Walsh’s DIDACTICS, 
SB, 24, 1971, 184-187. [The original appearances of some of Walsh’s essays included 
in this work (1836) are listed.] —-G.T.T. 


Walt Whitman 
1480. Bergman, Herbert, and. William Waite. Walt Whitman’s Lost SUN-DOWN 
PAPERS, Nos. 1-3, ABC, 20:4, Jan. 1970, 17-20. These three essays, written in 1840, 
exemplify the feature stories in the newspapers of the time, show Whitman’s: early 
attempts at journalism, and fill in the record of his career. [The text of the essays 
is reprinted.] —-D.G.H. 


1481. McKenzie, Gordon M. Is Whitman the Hippies’ Guru? UCQ, 16:4, May 1971, 
14-19.. Whitman shares many things with hippies: individualism, egotism, openness 
about physical love, and unconventional personal appearance influenced by foreign 
styles. Yet, unlike the hippies, he is a “self-appointed leader,” he is not a defender 
of homosexuality, he is a supporter of war, American democracy, and material wealth, 
and is little concerned with whether his statements agree with his deeds. Therefore, he 
is not suited to be the hippies’ guru. ——N.D.M. 


1482. Stovall, Floyd. Dating Whitman’s Early Notebooks, SB, 24, 1971, 197-204. 
Reexamination of the six notebooks in the Harned Collection suggests that “no signifi- 
cant part of any of these notebooks was written before 1853, and most of the entries in 
verse date from 1854 and possibly the early part of 1855.” Many scholars have thus 
been wrong in accepting Emory Hollowav’s “conjecture that Whitman began to write 
Leaves of Grass in 1847-49.” --4.1.1. 


Fiction 


1483, Smith, Nolan E. Author-Identification for Six Wright I Tifles: Cleveland and 
Doughty, PBSA, 65:2, 2nd Qt. 1971, 173-174. Lucy H. Cleveland was the author of 
entries 889a, 889b, 2272, 2273, and 2634 in the first volume of Lyle Wright’s American 
Fiction, 1774-1850; a Contribution toward a Bibliography (Huntington Library Pubs., 
1939); Sarah P. Doughty was the author of entry 1672. ——-G.T.T. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Louisa May Alcott 
1484. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. Louisa May Alcott and the Racial Question, URKC, 
37:4, June 1971, 307-313. Born to a strangly abolitionist family, Alcott grew up 
hating slavery while seeing Southern whites as evil and Negroes as noble if often 
warped by their environment. Such views appear so strongly in her writings as to 
make many of her stories little more than propaganda, although in the short story 
M. L. (serialized in the Boston Commonwealth, Jan. 24 to Feb. 21, 1863) she shows 
originality in having a black man marry a white girl in church. Being of an aristo- 
cratic family, however, she was less inclined to lower barriers of class than. of race; 
her Irish characters are either comic or deprecated. As a product of her environment 
she was unable to see either the Southern or non-aristocratic viewpoint. . --ໄ.1.1. 
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Sherwood Bonner (Katherine. MacDowell) 


1485. Frank, William L. (ed.). Sherwood Bonner’s Diary for the Year 1869, NMW, 
4:1, Sp. 1971, 22-40. [This article contains entries in Bonner’s diary from June 28, 
1869 through Sept. 18, 1869. For Part I, see NMW, 3:3, Win. 1971, 111-130 (AES, 
15:1, Sept. 1971, 257). (To be continued).] —M.T. 


Kate Chopin 
1486, Potter, Richard H. Negroes in the Fiction of Kate Chopin, LaHi, 12:1, Win. 
1971, 41-58. Unlike most other American writers in the period following the Civil 
War, Chopin tended to portray Negroes as individual human beings instead of stereo- 
types. In her novel At Fault (1890) and in two books of short stories, Bayou Folks 
(1894) and A Night in Acadie (1897), Chopin depicts Louisiana Negroes realistically 
and raises interesting questions of integration, white brutality, and the psychological 
results of slavery. —W.A.B. 


Stephen Crane 
1487. Eichelberger, Clayton L, Stephen Cranes GRAND OPERA FOR THE 
PEOPLE: A Bibliographic Identification and a Correction, PBSA, 65:1, ist Qt. 1971, 
70-72. This journalistic piece first appeared in the Galveston Daily News of Mar. 
25, 1895, and contains four paragraphs [here printed] which were omitted from the 
previously known Philadelphia Press version. —G.T.T. 


Emily Dickinson 


1488. Sheffler, R. A. Emily Dickinson’s A CLOCK STOPPED, MSE, 1:2, Fall 1967, 
52-54. This poem, by equating the life of the clock-puppet with that of man, implies 
that with death man ceases to exist forever. Thus, the phrase “Decades of Arrogance” 
does not mean eternity, but the decades of Christian belief in an afterlife. —P.D.O. 


Harold Frederic 


1489. Williams, David. The Nature of the Damnation of Theron Ware, MSE, 22; 
Fall 1969, 41-48. Theron Ware’s surrender to the charms of Celia Madden is a mani- 
festation of his total inability to see reality truly and to deal with it honestly. From the 
beginning he had been a dreamer, but he becomes progressively more given to fantasy 
until in his final vision of living on the yacht with Celia he enters the ultimate dream. 
-Theron is damned to dream the dream and to be unable to live without it —P.D.O. 


Joel Chandler Harris 
Cf.: Item 1499. 


Henry James 
1490. Newton, J. M. Isabel Archer’s Disease, and Henry James’s, CQ, 2:1, Win. 
1966/67, 3-22. The Portrait of a Lady fails because James is not honest in his por- 
trayal of Isabel. Her ambition and imagination, which according to James make her 
an. attractive person, are in reality a spiritual disease from which James himself suffers. 
James thinks Isabel superior because she is free from prejudice and therefore able to 
appreciate all aspects of life more generously than others. But an apparent appreciation 
of everything enables one to avoid commitment to any one thing. The supposedly free 
spirits in James’s fiction are actually failures because they are unable to take part in 
the lives of their communities. —B.J.M. 
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1491, Zimmerman, Everett. Literary Tradition and THE TURN OF THE SCREW, 
SSF, 7:4, Fall 1970, 634-637. The ambigucties of the numerous literary references in 
this work are the source of James’s central ironies, which encompass the heroine, the 
audience in the tale, and the audience of the tale. The heroine’s writing of the account 
is her attempt to comprehend her experience, to give it a final shape and meaning, as 
in literary art. But after she is convinced that the children see the ghosts she then 
uses art as a defense against her deepest fears. The Turn of the Screw, like The Lesson 
of the Master, The Real Thing, and The Figure in the Carpet, uses art to impose an 
unexpected pattern on human lives. —J.J.P. 


1492. Hagemann, E. R. “Unexpected light in shady places”: Henry James and LIFE, 
WHR, 24:3, Sum. 1970, 241-250. For 33 years the old Life magazine presented James 
unfavorably, serving to counterbalance over-praise from other sources. The criticism 
took the form of jibes, disapproval of his expatriation and also of his style, parodies, 
and occasionally serious reviews of his books. The surprise is that James “could inspire 
sO many people to take him on in single combat.” ~——H.E.S. 


William V. Moody 


1493. Pickering, Jerry V. William Vaughn Moody: The Dramatist as Social Philos- 
opher, MD, 14:1, May 1971, 93-103. In his early poems and plays Moody treated 
general social problems, but in The Great Divide and The Faith Healer he stressed 
the social ferment in the United States. Rejecting widespread pessimism concerning 
the effects of mechanization and urbanization, Moody sought to persuade Americans 
that love and faith, properly constituted, could liberate and ennoble them. -—-T.A.S. 


Mark Twain 


1494. Hakac, John. Huckleberry Finn: A Copy Inscribed in 1903, ABC, 20:4, Jan. 
1970, 7-9. A copy of Twain’s novel at the University of Texas contains an inscription 
by the author in which he compares the book to a bottle of whiskey. —~~D.G.H. 


1495. McMahan, Elizabeth E. The Money Motif: Economic Implications in HUCKLE- 
BERRY FINN, MTJ, 15:4, Sum. 1971, 5-10. In this work Twain illustrates a concern 
for money and “accentuates the major themz of corruption in a materialistic society.” 
Money is involved in plot motivation, characterization, and theme, and money helps 
make the novel a successful comment against the Western civilization of Twain’s time 
which “has destroyed the simplicity and repose of life; replaced its contentment, its 
poetry, its soft romantic-dreams and visions with the money-fever, sordid ideals, vulgar 
ideals; . . . it has dethroned God and set up the shekel in its place.” ——L.W.D. 


1496. Sidnell, M. J. Huck Finn and Jim: Their Abortive Freedom Ride, CQ, 2:3, 
Sum. 1967, 203-211. Critics are mistaken in criticizing the “happy” ending of Huckle- 
berry Finn as complacency on Twain’s part. Huck and Jim experience a beautiful vision 
of what the relationship between black and white could be, but Twain knows that he 
must return them to the real world——the world in which Tom Sawyer can cruelly play 
at freeing a Negro who is already legally free. One of the novel’s final ironies is that 
the experience on the raft has no permanent effect on Huck and Jim, Huck continues 
to believe stealing “niggers” is wrong, and neither Huck nor Jim questions the assumed 
moral authority of Tom. —~B.J.M. 
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1497. Howell, Elmo. Mark Twain’s Indiantown, MTJ, 15:4, Sum. 1971, 16-19. In 
the novel Which Was It? Twain’s setting is a village named Indiantown, located on 
the lower Mississippi. Although he does not identify the specific village he had in mind, 
it appears from his detailed description that Napoleon, Arkansas, is his model. Indian- 
town, like Napoleon, is a typical Southern village, one of the few places found in 
Twain’s writings where the town and the people are truly at peace. His description 
of Indiantown, written during the “dark period,” shows that Twain “always felt at 
home only in the deep South.” —L.W.D. 


1498. Bugliari, Jeanne. The Picaresque as a Flaw in Mark Twain’s Novels, MTJ, 15:4, 
Sum. 1971, 10-12. Twain was attracted to.the picaresque style, but at the same time he 
fell victim to it. The Prince and the Pauper, Roughing It, Life on the Mississippi, Tom 
Sawyer, and The Connecticut Yankee are picaresque chronicles, episodic and. loosely 
connected. Although the novels contain picaresque elements, they are flawed by 
Twain’s failure to make his characters fully rounded and to purposefully direct the 
novels’ themes. —L.W.D. 


1499. Scheick, William J. The Spunk of a Rabbit: An Allusion in THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, MTJ, 15:4, Sum. 1971, 14-16. Twain’s fond- 
ness for Harris’s Uncle Remus stories is documented in Life on the Mississippi and 
in the Autobiography. One of the tar baby stories, How Mr. Rabbit was Too Sharp 
for Mr. Fox, contains the device used by Huck to deter the white slave hunters who 
demand to know if the man lying on the raft beside Huck is white or black. Just as 
the rabbit outwits the fox, Huck outwits the slave hunters. Although a direct relation- 
ship between the two incidents cannot be established firmly, the parallel is remarkably 
evident. The incident contributes to the overall thematic unity of the novel. —L.W.D. 


1500. Smith, Lucian R. Sam Clemens: Pilot, MTJ, 15:4, Sum. 1971, 1-5. The impor- 
tance of Twain’s brief piloting career in relation to his works and his life has been 
constantly debated. As a young man, Twain dreamed of the day when he would take 
command of a river boat and ply the Mississippi. The position of pilot was attractive 
because of the prestige, large income, and tremendous personal popularity which 
accompanied it. Too, the piloting business seemed to be the only portion of his life 
that he thoroughly enjoyed. Yet nothing is really known about his personal life in 
this period. Certainly his familiarity with the Mississippi served him well in his writings. 
And, although he wrote in 1882 that he would rather be a pilot than anything else, he 
never returned to piloting after the war because he apparently did not enjoy piloting 
as much as he had said and because it no longer was the lucrative, attractive profession 
it once had been. —L.W.D. 


1501. Skinner, Otis. Mark Twain at the Players’ Club, MTJ, 15:4, Sum. 1971 (back 
cover). [A copy of Skinner’s detailed recollections of Twain in Hartford, Connecticut 
and later at the Players’ Club in New York is presented. He carefully describes Twain’s 
appearance and his interesting mannerisms.] —L.W.D. 


1502. Campbell, Frank, and Ina Campbell. Mark Twain’s Florentine Villas in 1964- 
1965, MTJ, 15:4, Sum. 1971, 12-14. [While on a European trip in 1964-1965, the 
Campbells made efforts to locate the two ancient villas in which Twain and his family 
had stayed while living in Italy. It took many attempts to locate Viviani and Quarto, as 
the fact that Twain had lived in them was not common knowledge in Florence. Both 
resembled the descriptions found in Twain’s writings, although significant changes were 
evident. Efforts to find the summer home (the “Villa Paulhof’) in Kaltenleutgeben, 
Austria, were fruitless.] —L.W.D. 
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1503. Stein, Gertrude. MTJ, 15:4, Sum. 1971 (Front Cover). [A copy of Gertrude 
Stein’s handwritten tribute to Mark Twain, written for her fellow members of the Mark 
Twain Society and signed in the margin by Alice Toklas, is presented. The significant 
tribute is published for the first time.] —L.W.D. 


1504. Matthews, Brander. THE PENALTY OF HUMOR, by Brander Matthews (Re- 
printed from HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, May, 1896), Twainian, 30:2, Mar.- 
Apr. 1971, 1-4. [Matthews’s article justifies Twain’s respect for Matthews’s criticisms.] 

—J.C.A. 


1505. Mark Twain and Dan Beard, Boy Scouts of America (Conclusion), Twainian, 
29:4, July-Aug. 1970, 1-4. [The article describes some of the illustrations by Dan Beard 
in the first editions of Twain’s The American Claimant, Tom Sawyer Abroad, and 
Following the Equator. For Part I, see 29:3, May-June 1970, 2-4 (AES, 14:6, Feb. 
1971, 1838).] —J.C.A. 


1506. TwichelPs Letters to Paine, Twainian, 29:5, Sept.-Oct. 1970, 4. [Four letters 
from Twain’s friend Twichell to Paine concern Twichell’s consent to be interviewed by 
Paine (Feb. 26, 1908), an address by Twichell at a commemoration in New York (Jan. 
24, n.d.), condolences over Twain’s death (May 9, 1910), and some letters that Twichell 
wrote during his “Tramp Abroad” with. Twain (May 23, 1910).] -——J.C.A. 


1507, Twichell’s Letters to Pame, Twainian, 29:6, Nov.-Dec. 1970, 3-4. [Six letters 
from Twichell to Paine concern Paine’s preperation of his biography of Twain (July 31, 
n.d.), a series of photographs of Twain (Oct. 12, n.d.), a talk by Twichell on Twain 
before the American Academy of Arts and Letters (Dec. 3, 1910), Twichell’s memories 
of Twain’s wedding (Jan. 19, 1911), minor details of Twichell’s appointments and 
lecture (Jan. 29, n.d.), and a visit to Paine, :ncluding mention of the Twain biography 
(Feb. 19, n.d.).] O JCA. 


1508. Twichell’s Letters to Paine (Conclusion), Twainian, 30:1, Jan.-Feb. 1971, 3-4. 
[Twelve letters from Twichell to’ Paine concern Paine’s biography of Twain and 
Twichell’s contributions to it. (Feb. 24, n.d; Feb. 25, n.d.; Mar. 7, 1911; Mar. 29, 
n.d.; Mar. 31, n.d; June 9, 1911; Apr. 30, 1912; July 8, 1912: July 5, n.d.; July 24, 
n.d.; NOY: 20, 1912; and Mar. 27, 1913).] RICA. 


1509. Davis, Chester L. HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, May, 1896, 
No. 552. TwichelPs Letters to Paine, Twainian, 29:5, Sept-Oct. 1970, 1-4. Twichell’s 
article Mark Twain [here extensively quoted] is in part a eulogy at the time of Twain’s 
great financial distress. It takes note of Twain's public appeal, reviews the main events 
in his life, and comments on his native gift for writing and his lack of formal training: 
[Four letters from Twichell to Paine are reprinted.] —J.C.A. 


1510. Davis, Chester L. HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, May 1896 
(Continuation). Twichell’s Letters to Paine, Twainian, 29:6, Nov.-Dec. 1970, 1-3. 
Twichell’s article takes note of Twain’s fondness for animals and his affectionate 
family relations and describes his working habits and his sense of awe in regard ໄດ 
nature. [The article is extensively quoted. Six letters from Twichell to Paine are 
reprinted. (See preceding abstract for Part I).] -~—J.C.A. 
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1511. Paine, Book Publishing, Dispersal of Mark Twain Library and Manuscripts, 
Twajnian, 30:2, Mar.-Apr. 1971, 4. [Letters from Emory S. Twiner to Paine concern 
a catalogue of Thomas Nast’s library, letters, and cartoons (Feb. 28, 1906) and a copy 
of Twain’s What Is Man? (Oct. 3, 1910). Letters from F. N. Doubleday to Paine con- 
cern a business agreement between Doubleday, Page & Company and The McClure 
Company Nes 12, 1908), and the copyright of What Is Man? (May 9, 1910).] m C.A. 


1512. Mark Twain Items Published Elsewhere During Past Year, Twainian, 30:1, 
Jan.-Feb. 1971, 1-3. [The article reprints abstracts of articles on Twain that appeared 
in AES during 1970 —~J.C.A, 


Fiction 


1513. James, Stuart B. Western American Space and the Human iinaiination: WHR, 
24:2, Sp. 1970, 147-155. To most American writers of the Western U.S., especially 
fiction writers, life appeared lonely and meaningless, because they were "influenced 
by the vastness and the harshness of the area; yet their mood served as a challenge to 
seek and to create. Typical of the feeling for the large open spaces (metaphor for the 
infinite) are the paintings of Georgia O’Keefe, the prairie novels of Willa Cather, Rol- 
vaag’s fiction, Lawrence’s St. Mawr, and the raw, vast, and lonesome land of A. B. 
Guthrie. Yet images of nothingness and cosmic desolation are counterbalanced by 
people of courage able to transcend their feeling of metaphysical homelessness. -~H.E.S. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edward Albee 


1514. Bigsby, C. W. E. The Strategy of Madness: An Analysis of Edward Albee’s A 
DELICATE BALANCE, CLit, 9:2, Sp. 1968, 223-235. “Where Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? had examined the impotence of contemporary society, A Delicate 
Balance attempts to penetrate to the fear of which this impotence is merely one expres- 
sion.” An analysis of the play not only shows Albee’s faith in the freedom of men 
to grapple with such fear and its attendant guilt, and to square themselves with reality 
by renewing “love even in the face of inevitable failure,” but also justifies the Pulitizer 
Prize Committee’s belated selection.  , —E.A.K. 


Sherwood Anderson 


1515. Pawlowski, Robert S. The Process of Observation: WINESBURG, OHIO and 
THE GOLDEN APPLES, URKC, 37:4, June 1971, 292-298. Anderson and Welty, like 
several contemporary writers, focus on the quality of observation as the goal of their 
art, independent of any editorializing or philosophizing about that which is observed. 
Both have written volumes of short stories which are related in setting and characters 
but which shift the point of view from character to character and even to omniscient 
narrator, so that event-action and response-reaction are fused in observation. Hence 
the characters are revealed at several levels and from several directions. Plot and hero 
are absent; it is not so much through event as through heightened awareness of experi- 
ence that meaning is revealed. —ÀA.T.T. 


1516. Brady, John. When Sherwood Anderson’s Mudguards Were Dented, ABC, 19:12, 
Sum. 1969, 20-22. Anderson’s writings were only reluctantly added to the public library 
of his home town of Clyde, Ohio. In a 1933 letter [published here] Anderson explained 
his inability to provide autographed copies of his works by citing the recent bank- 
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ruptcy of his publisher. More recently Mrs. Anderson has provided the library with 
a complete collection. —D.G.H: 


Saul Bellow 


1517. Raider, Ruth. Saul Bellow, CQ, 2:2. Sp. 1967, 172-183 (rev.-art., Saul Bellow, 
Herzog, Penguin, 1967; Tony Tanner, Saul Bellow, Oliver and Boyd, 1967). Bellow is 
~ not, as Tanner suggests, the best of the post-war American novelists. His meager char- 
acters tend to be tired, confused, middle-aged men who are removed from normal life, 
and his prose is often overwrought. Bellow’s frequent use of a character who may or 
may not be crazy is a device that should provide ironic distance; however, Bellow often 
lets his irony fade from the character’s ~hetoric. Some of his best writing is in 
Henderson the Rain King, but Henderson’s generalized moralizing is disturbing. Bellow 
reveals himself in Herzog’s “third-rate intellectual jargon.” —B.J.M. 


Andrei Codrescu 


1518. Brotherson, Robert. Two Books from Big Table, Works, 2:4, Sp. 1971, 69-77 
(rev.-art., Andrei Codrescu, License to Carry a Gun, Big Table, 1970; Dennis Schmitz, 
We Weep for Our Strangeness, Big Table, 1369). Codrescu and Schmitz are essentially 
romantic poets, though Codrescu is concerned with the many masks man makes for 
himself, and Schmitz is concerned with what lies under those surface masks. Three 
“masks” narrate for Codrescu in his book. Julio Hernandez is a lifer in Jackson State 
Penitentiary. Peter Boone, part tourist and part runaway, writes of America and his 
loneliness from Istanbul. Alice Henderson’s section of the book includes poetry dealing 
with feminism. Schmitz’s poetry is preoccupied with death as an exact, though perhaps 
not meaningful, instant. —B.J.M. 


Hart Crane 


1519. McClintock, Patricia. A Reading of Hart Crane’s FOR THE MARRIAGE OF 
FAUSTUS AND HELEN, MSE, 1:2, Fall 1967, 39-43. The three sections of this 
work though written originally as separate poems, can be seen as a unified development 
of a problem. Part I leads up to an awareness of the impossibility of spiritual com- 
munion without the impingement of the body. In Part Il, the poet abandons hope of 
transcending the body and chooses instead the flesh, with its guilt and “nervosities.” 
Part IH functions as the climax and resolution of the whole. Here the poet, purged 
by contact with death and war, accepts the interpenetration of spirit and body. —-P.D.O. 


Herbert Creekmore 


1520. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Herbert Creekmore: Mississippi Novelist and Poet, 
NMW, 4:1, Sp. 1971, 15-21. A survey of Creekmore’s life and works indicates that- 
his achievements merit more attention than they have so far received. He understood 
the South and its people, was honest in his portrayal and evaluation of them, and was 
attentive to the claims of form and style. His best works are The Fingers of the Night 
(Appleton Century, 1946) and The Chain in the Heart (Random House, 1953). —-M.T. 


Robert Creeley 


1521. Freeman, J. P. Robert Creeley, CQ, 2:4, Fall 1967, 414-420 (rev.-art., The Gold 
Diggers, Calder and Boyars, 1965). ‘The short stories in this collection create a chal- 
lenge for the reader. Creeley writes in a distinctive, single-minded style, and his 
concern with form brings his prose close to poetry. The essence of personal and inward. 
experience is his chief subject. A Death, the best story of the collection, demonstrates 
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Creeley’s approach to moral issues: while swimming nude a widow has a spontaneous 
vision in which her values are established. Criticized for her unconventional behavior, 
she maintains her sense of liberation and of love. —B.J.M. 


August Derleth 
1522. De Waal, Ronald B. Solar Pons and Dr. Parker: A Bibliography 1929-1969, 
ABC, 20:7, May 1970, 19-26. Derleth’s detective stories of Solar Pons are imitations ` 
of the Sherlock Holmes stories. [The bibliography lists 120 items.] —D.G.H. 


Edward Dorn 
1523. Gooder, R. D. The Work of a Poet, CQ, 3:1, Win. 1967/68, 73-83 (rev.-art., 
Edward Dorn, The Shoshoneans, William Morrow and Co., 1967). Though Dorn calls 
his text an essay, it is really poetry deriving from Dorn’s expression of uncertainty about 
himself and about the Indians. —B.J.M. 


Ralph Ellison 

1524. Tischler, Nancy M. Negro Literature and Classic Form, CLit, 10:3, Sum. 1969, 
352-365. The appearance of Invisible Man and The Confessions of Nat Tumer sug- 
gests that the black-centered novel may be overcoming the fads of primitivism, melo- 
drama, and Marxist environmentalism. Styron approaches classical tragedy in his 
handling of Nat, a Black Christ figure, and EHison, employing “the satirical tech- 
niques of Candide and the comic self-parody of Gulliver,” flirts with classical ne 

. —E.A.K. 


1525. Polsgrove, Carol. Addenda to A RALPH WALDO ELLISON BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1914-1968, ABC, 20:3, Nov.-Dec. 1969, 11-12. [This bibliography adds 28 items to 

that published in ABC, 19:3, Nov. 1968, 18-22 (AES, 14:7, Mar. 1971, 2216).] 
-—D.G.H. 


William Faulkner 
1526. Hunt, Joel A. William Faulkner and Rabelais: The Dog Story, CLit, 10:3, 
Sum. 1969, 383-388. In Chap. 13 of The Mansion Faulkner closely imitates an anec- 
dote found in Chaps. 21 and 22 of Pantegruel, as Clarence Egglestone Snopes’s political 
ambitions are washed away by a near flood of dog urine. The imitation is significant, 
because it points to more important similarities in the works; both novels “are to be 
read as folk-inspired epics consisting of moral and intellectual parables.” —E.A.K. 


1527. Lhamon, W. T., Jr. PYLON: The Ylimaf and New Valois, WHR, 24:3, Sum. 
1970, 274-279. This work received more acclaim from contemporary reviewers than 
Faulkner’s other books, but unlike his other novels it has since declined in favor, It 
differs from his other work in revealing the absence of a sense of community, of 
family—it is an ylimaf (family spelled backwards); its world is totally present, with 
no sense of past or future. —H.E.S: 


1528. Eschliman, Herbert R. Francis'Christensen in Yoknapatawpha County, URKC, 
37:3, Mar. 1971, 232-239. Christensen’s belief (Netes Toward a New Rhetoric: 6 
Essays for Teachers, Harper & Row, 1967) that a mature writer’s style would utilize 
cumulative sentences to combine description and narration is borne out by a study of 
Faulkner’s writings. Two-thirds of the first ten sentences of each of ten Yoknapatawpha 
novels are cumulative, with little difference between the early and late novels. Christ- 
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ensen’s contention that Faulkner could appead a page of additions to a single indepen- 
dent clause while retaining grammatical clarity is confirmed by an analysis of a 661- 
word sentence from The Sound and the Fury that contains 52 additions on seven levels. 

—— A .T.T, 


F. Scott Fitzgerald ; 
1529. Coleman, Tom C., ນ]. Nicole Warren Diver and Scott Fitzgerald: The Girl and 
the Egotist, SNovel, 3:1, Sp. 1971, 34-43. Like “the men who have dominated Amer-. 
ican letters,” Fitzgerald displayed a hatred of women which critics have overlooked 
or falsely explained away when discussing kis heroines. Thus in Tender is the Night, 
Nicole fails only in terms of the fantasy rolz of romantic ideal which Dick Diver and 
Fitzgerald try to force on her. In reality, “judged by the unexacting standards of 
American fiction, she is an almost exemplary young lady.” She recovers her mental 
health, which was damaged by her incest with her father, when she accepts the implica- 
tions of Dick’s deliberate rejection of her end goes on to establish her independence 
as a woman in her affair with Tommy Barlan. —W.H.M. 


Caroline Gordon 


1530. Cheney, Brainard. Caroline Gordon’s THE MALEFACTORS, SR, 79:3, Sum. 
1971, 360-372. Now unfortunately out of print, this novel received generally mis- 
directed reviews when it was published in 1956. Although it reflects “a Catholic neo 

medievalism of a generation ago,” the novel remains worth reading “not merely for 
the durability of its art, but also because of its prophetic relevance for this day.” 
Eventually man will end his “prolonged revolt against the human predicament” and 
begin his return to maturity; in the fullness of maturity he will look back upon the 
mystery of God’s free gift of grace. It is in her dramatic presentation of this mystery 
that Gordon is most prophetic. , —L.K.U. 


Joseph Heller 


1531. Blues, Thomas. The Moral Structure of CATCH-22, SNovel, 3:1, Sp. 1971, 

64-79. In the end Heller bungles his brilliant metaphor of World War II as an image 
of the modern insensitivity to death, and hence humanity. Yossarian penetrates the. 
pervasive unreality of modern systems like the Army when he replaces the soldier who 
saw everything twice, when he finds that tke soldier in white is an empty cast, and 
when he alone experiences the reality of Snowden’s death. Yossarian can only come 
alive by escaping from the system, but Helfer mutilates the theme by having him desert 
for the wrong reason. Yossarian breaks the image of the War as unreality both by 
justifying his medal according to its professed aims and by emulating Orr, who remains 
a system man in the nature of his desertion. , —W.HLM. 


Ernest Hemingway 
1532. Anderson, Paul Victor. Nick’s Story in Hemingway’s BIG TWO-HEARTED 
RIVER, SSF, 7:4, Fall 1970, 564-572. The key to understanding Nick’s struggle lies. 
in a comparison between Nick and Hopkins, which reveals Nick’s adversary——his own 
lack of self-confidence. But Nick begins to rehabilitate himself by the deliberate and 
methodical performance of certain tasks, proceeding through levels of increasingly 
intense engagement, each symbolized geographically by Hemingway. Nick wisely 
forgoes fishing in the swamp, an experience which he cannot face at the time. But his 
promise to return to it indicates that this setback is only a temporary one. : <... ວ, 
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1533.. Maynard, Reid. Leitmotif and Irony in Hemingway's HILLS LIKE WHITE 
ELEPHANTS, URKC, 37:4, June 1971, 273-275. The repetitive use of pairs of objects 
serves as an ironic contrast, a leitmotif, to the two lovers already separated by the 
man’s selfish desire for his girl friend to have an abortion rather than take on the 
responsibility of a child. The pairs of objects are unified; the lovers are not. Seeing 
the distant hills to be like white elephants, the girl displays her imagination, perhaps 
associating them with the verdant, fertile terrain elephants inhabit; the man, lacking in 
imagination, fails to share her vision, underscoring their. separateness which the 
leitmotif has already signalied. —A.T.T. 


1534, Smith, Julian. More Products of the Hemingway Industry, SSF, 7:4, Fall 1970, 
638-646. The last few years have been good ones for students of Hemingway's short 
fiction. Philip Young’s and Charles W. Mann’s The Hemingway Manuscripts: An 
Inventory (Pennsylvania U., 1969) lists the Mss for published and unpublished works 
in Mary Hemingway’s possession. Audre Hanneman’s Ernest Hemingway: A Com- 
prehensive Bibliography (Princeton U., 1967) contains almost 3,600 items. It is so 
detailed that one can acquire a very strong overview, a sense of relationships. Carlos 
Baker’s Ernest Hemingway: A Life Story (Scribner’s, 1969) is a “first stopping place” 
for any reader who seeks to know why, when, and how Hemingway wrote. By Line: 
Ernest Hemingway: Selected Articles and Criticism of Four Decades (Scribner’s, 1967), 
ed. William White, shows how close to story-telling some of Hemingway's journalism 
was. —J.J.P. 


O. Henry (W. S. Porter) 
1535. Echter, Reinhold, O’Henrys SOUND AND FURY, NS, 20:7, July 1971, 370- 
379. 0. Henry’s sketch [here reprinted] 15 a parody and a satire based on numerous 
linguistic misunderstandings. (In German) —K.P.SJ. 


Leonard C. Lewin 

1536. Anderson, Ray Lynn. The Rhetoric of THE REPORT FROM IRON MOUN- 
TAIN, SM, 37:4, Nov. 1970, 219-231 (rev.-art:, Leonard C. Lewin, Report from Iron 
Mountain on the Possibility and Desirability of Peace, Dial, 1967). Lewin’s work is 
representative of a new prose’ form—social science fiction—the purpose of which is 
to arouse public discussion of a major social or political problem. To that end, the 
chief rhetorical device employed in the Report is amplification of the negative, through 
which Lewin gives special attention to three rhetorical concerns: (1) creation of an 
aura of mystery to catch and hold the reader, (2) the establishment of credibility, and 
(3) the development of perspective that will make the cruel point of the document self- 
evident and repugnant to the reader. The Report’s pedantic tone, its dull bureaucratic 
style, its exaggerated attention to detail, and its aura of scientific objectivity was used 
deliberately to lend validity to fiction. There can be little doubt that the Report's 
excesses as a literary work result from the author’s calculated basic rhetorical choices. 

—E.E.W. 


Jack London 


1537. Johns, Francis A. Addendum to. Woodbridge: JACK LONDON: A BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY, PBSA, 65:1, ist Qt. 1971, 74. The pamphlet The Strength of the Strong 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1911) may be added to H. C. Woodbridge’s bibliography 
(Talisman, 1966). --ດ.1.1. 


Cf.: Item 1592. . 
Robert Lowell 
1538. Mazzaro, Jerome. Robert Lowes THE OLD GLORY: Cycle and Epicycle, 
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WHR, 24:4, Aut. 1970, 347-358. Although more Freudian than its sources, Lowell’s 
drama treats many of the same themes as Hawthorne's work “world end, Boston-Babel, 
family ties, democracy and monarchism, religion and technology, and the collapse of 
modern civilization.” Nevertheless, it is infused with more of Lowell’s than Hawthorne’s 
views: The play emphasizes the paradoxical admixture in American society of idealism 
and violence, and also the apparent drift of American culture toward totalitarianism— 
a theme implicit as well in some of Lowell’s other work, especially in Land of Unlike- 
ness and Lord Weary’s Castle. —H.E.S. 


Norman Mailer 
1539. Schulz, Max F. Mailer’s Divine Comedy, CLit, 9:1, Win. 1968, 36-57. Mailer’s 
unorthodox movement from political solutions for social ills to his “call for an erotic, 
quasi-religious redefinition of the modern consciousness” obscures the traditional nature 
of his values—-values rooted in early Americen and rationalist British primitivism. Close 
readings of Barbary Shore (the purgatory), The Deer Park (hell), and An American 
Dream (heaven) display not only a Dantesque unity, but also Mailer’s uncomfortable 
fusion of traditional values with existential visions for individual rebirth. Hence, while 
he seems to yearn for a return to primal innocence, his attitudes toward the possibility 
of such a return are, in the end, ambivalent. —E.A.K. 


Bernard Malamud 


1540. May, Charles E. The Bread of Tears: Matamud’s THE LOAN, SSF, 7:4, Fall 
1970, 652-654. The traditional Jewish experience of misery—an historical misery 
that instead of defeating one makes one strong—is reflected in the obvious irony of 
the crying into the bread by Lieb the baker in order to make it sell. His past misery 
makes him prosperous in the present, just as Kobotsky’s gives him the strength to come 
and ask for a loan and Bessie’s has made her stronger than both men. She is therefore 
able to overcome them and deny the loan. —J.J.P. 


Henry Miller 
1541. Hoffman, Michael J. Yesterday’s Rebel, WHR, 24:3, Sum 1970, 271-274. ‘Once 
lionized by the young, Miller now is dated, yesterday’s rebel; and the current film 
The Henry Miller Odyssey is unconvincing. Millers bohemianism, his swinging sex- 
uality, and the constant censorship of his books made him a hero among those who 
felt that organized society is repressive; but it was this symbolic defiance and the shock 
value of his language and subjects, rather thar. the inherent quality of his writing, which 
made him so popular in the 50’s and 60’s. As the shock value disappears through 
familiarity, he no longer seems exciting or significant, and regrettably is not adequately 
credited with enlarging the scope of acceptable literary language and subject matter. 
The current elegiac film overexposes Miller’s verbosity and pose and is not likely to 
restore his appeal. The Rosy Cruciffxion and the Tropics now seem like something 
out of history. —H.E.S. 


Flannery O'Connor 
1542. Maida, Patricia Dinneen. “Convergence” in Flannery O’Connor’s EVERYTHING 
THAT RISES MUST CONVERGE, SSF, 7:4, Fall 1970, 549-555. The idea for the 
title of this work was suggested to O’Connor by her reading of Teilhard de Chardin’ 8 
The Phenomenon of Man. The allusion to Chardin’s theory of “convergence” offers 
an enriching dimension to the story. The rising action in the story culminates in a crisis, 
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a convergence of opposing forces, which causes a dramatic or decisive change. Although 
O’Connor is not quite so optimistic as Chardin in his treatise, Julian, the protagonist, 
does receive a revelation that may “redeem” him; that is, make him the man he could 
be. -- ນ. 


1543, Shinn, Thelma J. Flannery O’Connor and the Violence of Grace, CLit, 9:1, Win. 
1968, 58-73. A survey of O’Connor’s work, as well as her own statements about it, 
reflects the influence of both Roman Catholicism and the Southern Gothic tradition, 
and demonstrates how, through the use of grotesques, satiric humor, and “starkly 
realistic backgrounds,” she was able to envision violence as a necessary force for 
redemption in a Godless world. —E.A.K. 


Eugene O'Neill 


1544. Stroupe, John 11. Eugene O’Neill and the Problem of Masking, LHR, 12, 1971, 
71-80. O’Neill’s use of masking, especially in The Great God Brown, reflects his view 
that both life and illusion are lies. The masks, which both hide and reveal mankind, 
are used in plays which unmask and expose the frustrations and false ideals which 
deceive the American mind. —R.H.W. 


Walker Percy. 


1545. Shepherd, Allen. Percy’s THE MOVIEGOER and Warren’s ALL THE KING’S 
MEN, NMW, 4:1, Sp. 1971, 2-14. Jack Bolling of Percy’s work (Noonday, 1967) and 
Jack Burden of Warren’s (Harcourt, Brace, 1946) are parallel figures in many ways. 
They are involved in a quest for meaning on the brink of an abyss, attempt escape by 
traveling without really getting anywhere, and move from roles as on-lookers to become 
participants in the affairs of man. —M.T. 


Katherine Anne Porter 


1546. Partridge, Colin. “My Familiar Country”: An Image of Mexico in the Work 
of Katherine Anne Porter, SSF, 7:4, Fall 1970, 597-614. Porter’s experiences in Mexico 
in the 20’s were a central formative influence on her life and art. The stories and 
articles from this period indicate the bases of her ari and her development from jour- 
nalist to short-story writer; e.g, the progression from “adventure” inte meaningful 
“experience” that was to become a basis for many of her stories. The dramatization of 
a personal “moment of experience” became a basic structure in her early fiction, as 
in Flowering Judas, in which a culminating moment of experience forces the American 
girl, Laura, to see herself as a betrayer. —J.J.P. 


Ezra Pound 


1547. Sanders, Frederick K. The View Beyond the Dinghey, SR, 79:3, Sum. 1971, 
433-460 (rev.-art). Only within the last ten years has the poetry of Ezra Pound begun to 
receive the attention it deserves. By now the “main outlines” of Pound’s biography are 
well-known, even though the record is not complete. Pound’s activities in Italy have 
often influenced his readers’ judgments. However, because Pound’s art provides 
“important perspectives within which to view the contemporary historical experiences 
of the nation,” the decade of the 60’s with its questioning of Vietnam policy may cast 
a different light on Pound’s achievement in poetry. Particularly helpful in leading 
readers to Pound’s art are Wai-lim Yip’s Ezra Pounds CATHAY (Princeton U., 1969), 
Hugh Witemeyer’s The Poetry of Ezra Pound: Forms and Renewal, 1908-1920 (U. of 
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California, 1969), Herbert N. Schneider's Ezra Pound: The Image and the Real 
(Louisiana State U., 1969), and Daniel D. Pearlman’s The Barb of Time (Oxford U. 
Press, 1969). [Several other books are discussed.] ~—L.K.U. 


Cf.: Items 1424 and 1438. 


J. F. Powers 


1548. Hagopian, John. Irony and Involution in J. F. Powers’ MORTE D'URBAN, 
CLit, 9:2, Sp. 1968, 152-171. A careful analysis of Powers’s novel reveals that most 
critics have misread or misunderstood it, particularly in regard to its unity and the 
development of its central character. Sophist:cated readers will perceive the use of the 
unreliable narrator, the growth of Urban’s spiritual self, and the presence of medieval 
motifs and satiric wit as complements to both action and theme. -——E.A.K. 


E. A. Robinson 


1549, Harkey, Joseph H. Mr. Flood’s Two Moons, MTJ, 15:4, Sum. 1971, 20-21. 
Upon reading of Eben Flood in Mr. Fleod’s Party, most students and critics label the 
old man as a drunkard and derelict. Yet, because old Eben is drinking and because 
he sees “two moons listening,” there is no basis for viewing him as drunk. Eben takes 
only three drinks from the jug, and the two moons are likely the harvest moon and a 
past harvest moon. Eben, a study in isolation, is one of those lonely figures which our 
prejudices have colored. But in reality, the poem contains an illusion of a past harvest 
season, which, to Eben, was a period of warmth, friendship, and happiness. -——L.W.D. 


Dennis Schmitz 
Cf.: Item 1518. 

Upton Sinclair 
1550. Allatt, Edward. Collecting Upton Sinclair in England, ABC, 20:2, Oct. 1969, 
23-24. [This article describes the author’s collection of Sinclair’s works.] ~——D.G.H. 


1551, Turner, Justin G. Conversation with Upton Sinclair, ABC, 20:8, June 1970, 
7-10. Conversation with Sinclair has provided a number of biographical anecdotes. 
Much Sinclair material is now at Indiana University. ——-D.G.H. 


Wallace Stevens 


1552. Lunz, Elizabeth. Robert Lowell and Wallace Stevens on Sunday Morning, 
URKC, 37:4, June 1971, 268-272. Lowell’s Waking Early Sanday Morning depicts the 
despair of a world without God, the world to which Stevens had looked forward so con- 
fidently in Sunday Morning. Instead of a new birth of imagination, Lowell finds his 
mind devoid of creative fire. The decline >f Christianity brings not freedom but 
chaos and the death of art, reflected all too well in the weakness of the poetry. Only 
in Lowell’s later poem, Dies Irae: A Hope, does imagination seem rekindled with the 
rebirth of God. . AST. 


Jesse Stuart ; , 
1553. LeMaster, J. R. Jesse Stuart: The Man and His Poetry, ABC, 20:8, June 1970, 
13-19. Though Stuart is known: primarily for his prose, he has also produced a sub- 
stantial amount of poetry. The poetry and prase reflect the world of eastern Kentucky 
and are told in “talk-style” dialect: He has used a number of. traditional forms, 
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particularly the sonnet. In the sonnets of Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow (Dutton, 1934) 
he discusses the subjects-and sources of his material, organized according to the cycle 
of the seasons. —D.G.H. 


a William Styron 
Cf.: Item saene aE a 


` John Updike 
1554, າກບ R. W. Updike’s A SENSE OF SHELTER, SSF, 7:4, Fall 1970, 651- 
652. The conclusion of this story merges two relationships, one of them of Oedipian 
import. William, the protagonist, equates the school building with his home, and Mary 
his girl friend with his mother. Thematically, the story involves the maturing process. 
William unshackles himself from the two sources making up his “‘pain-filled sense : 
shelter.” -—J.J 


Robert Penn Warren 
1555. Shepherd, Allen. Robert Penn Warren as a Philosophical Novelist, WHR, 24:2, 
Sp. 1970, 157-168. Warren is a philosophical novelist, combining documentation of 
the world with generalization about values, sacrificing neither concreteness nor abstrac- 
tion. His world view is tragic and ironic; his ຊຍ of the universe is that of open- 
ended or unfinished development. - —H.ES. 


Cf.: Item 1545. l 


E Eudora Welty. 
Cf.: Item 1515. 


Nathanael West 
1556. Smith, Marcus. Religious Experience in MISS LONELYHEARTS, CLit, 9:2, 
Sp. 1968, 172-188. West’s own notes on this work point to his reliance on James’s 
Varieties ‘of Religious Experience and Edwin Diller Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion. 
A careful reading of the novel and its sources does much to resolve the question of 
whether Miss Lonelyhearts is a “tragic saint or psychotic fool,” and leads to the con- 
clusion that the protagonist’s religious quest is ultimately a false one. —E.A.K 


John Hall Wheelock 
1557. Taylor, Henry. The Collected Poems of John Hall Wheelock, SR, 79:3, Sum. 
1971, 460-463 (rev.-art., By Daylight and In Dream: New and Collected Poems. 
1904-1970; Scribner’s, 1970). This volume “contains, in roughly. chronological order, 
all the poems which Wheelock wishes to preserve.” It is weighted in favor of receni 
work; almost half of the book is devoted to poems published since 1936, although eight 
of his 12 volumes were published before then. There is “no doubt” that the poet’s 
later work is superior to his earlier, perhaps reflecting the “favorable effect on his lates 
poetry” of his editorial responsibilities at Scribner’s, —L.K.U, 


William Carlos Williams 
1558. ກກ Joel O. The “Preface” to PATERSON, CLit, 10:1, Win. 1969, 39-53, 
A careful study of drafts and notes, as well as of the published version of the poeri 
shows how the “Preface,” “Author’s Note,” -and prefatory images introduce the wholz 
sequence of the’ poem, and reveals the tortuous process of Williams’s creation. Paterson 
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“is a highly personal account of the poet's ambitious journey into the depths of his own 
sensibility and across the landscape of contemporary civilization.” . —E.A.K. 


Edmund Wilson 


1559. Dayananda, Y. James. Edmund Wilson and the Thirties, LHR, 12, 1971, 1-23. 

Many social and political factors of the 30’s affected Wilson both when he became. 
increasingly involved with Marxism and later when he grew disillusioned with it. The 
earlier influences of the great stock market crash, the ensuing depression, socialist 
fervor, and revolutionary hopes are superseded by the Moscow Trials, the war in Europe, 
and the Hitler-Stalin non-aggression pact. Somewhat aloof and detached by the end of 
the 30’s, Wilson returned to work that was mainly literary rather than social. —R.H.LW.. 


Fiction 
Cf: Item 1513. 


Poetry 
1560. Sheehan, Donald. Varieties of Technique: Seven Recent Books of American 
Poetry, CLit, 10:2, Sp. 1969, 284-302 (rev.-art.). The revolution against form heralded 
by Pound and Eliot has become, since World War H, a vital source for poetic tensions,. 
reflected in the recent work of Robert Lowell (Near the Ocean, Farrar Straus & Giroux, 
1967), John Berryman (Berryman’s Sonnets, Farrar, 1967), Mark Strand (Reasons for 
Moving, Atheneum, 1968), John Ashbery (Selected Poems, Cape, 1967), Richard 
Howard (The Damages, Wesleyan U., 1967), Daryl Hine (Minutes, Atheneum, 1968), 
and Anthony Hecht (The Hard Hours, Atheneum, 1967), The conflicts between sym- 
metry and asymmetry, free and structured verse, continue. —E.A.K. 


Vit. GENERAL 
Black 

1561. Redding, Saunders. Literature and the Negro, CLit, 9:1, Win. 1968, 130-135 
(rev.-art., Loften Mitchell, Black Drama, Hawthorn, 1967; David Littlejohn, Black on 
White: A Critical Survey of Writing by American Negroes, Grossman, 1966; and Images 
of the Negro in American Literature, eds. Seymour L. Gross and John Edward Hardy, 
U. of Chicago, 1966). Black Drama is thoroughly flawed by bias, poor judgment, and 
factual inaccuracy. Black on White does not in fact call for truth in Negro fiction, 
as Littlejohn insists, but instead reveals the racist assumptions of its author. These 
assumptions are explicated in Gross’s introduction to Images, a an intelligently collected 
series of provocative essays. —E.A. K. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA 
H. W. D. Manson 


1562. Van Heyningen, Christina. The Plays of H. W. D. Manson, JCL, 6:1, June 1971, 
103-112. Manson deserves a place among the first-rate writers in English in the 20th 
century. An examination of The Green Knight (Human & Rousseau, 1969), The Noose- 
Knot Ballad (Human & Rousseau, 1962), and The Festival (Balkema, 1959, Natal U., 
1970) points up Manson’s freshness, his skilled use of his materials, his originality with 
form, style, and language, his guarded hope for man’s renewal, his compelling portrait 
of human thought and feeling, in short, the “force and beauty” of his dramas MT, 
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General 


1563. Laredo, Ursula. Supplement to Bibliography of South African Literature in Eng- 
lish 1964-1968, JCL, 6:1, June 1971, 1-5. [This is a bibliography in the following cate- 
gories: Fiction, Non-fiction, and Criticism. It supplements the listing in JCL, No. 9, 
July 1970, 1-27 (AES, 14:5, Jan. 1971, 1613).] —M.T. 
AUSTRALIA | 
ae A. D. Hope 
1564. Nagarajan, S. Aspects of the Poetic Thought of A. D. Hope, JCL, 6:1, June 
1971, 31-41. In Hope’s poetic thought sex is usually regarded with disgust and disillu- 
sionment, even when a poem may begin with tenderness. Such disappointment occurs, 
it seems, because the poet has sought in sex an escape from himself. Hope further 
suggests that everyone lives two lives, the phenomenal and the noumenal, both of them 
true, though he sometimes regards birth as the “loss of one’s true self.” One’s self is 
molded by both personal experience and the history of his race. Hope’s poems may 


be called “metaphysical” in the sense that they seek to embody a simultaneous aware- 
ness of the ego and the non-ego. —M.T. 


Judith Wright 
1565. Kohli, Devindra. The Crystal Glance of Love: Judith Wright as a Love Poet, 
JCL, 6:1, June 1971, 42-52. Wright’s love poetry celebrates the fulfillment in the love 
ofa man and a woman and the glory of childbirth. Her treatment of passion is spon- 
taneous and uninhibited, frank and truthful. Her poetry is also intellectual, and words 
are a vital part of the communion of lovers. The intensity of love leads also to a 
meaningful relationship to the landscape, to space and time. Her poetry in Woman to 
Man (1967) and Five Senses (1963, both Angus and Robertson) may be informatively 
compared to that of Kamala Das and John Berryman. —M.T. 


l Drama 
1566. Irvin, Eric. Eighteenth Century Plays on the Early Sydney Stage 1789-1856, 
RECTR, 10:1, May 1971, 29-42. The early Australian theater was “the English theater 
transplanted first by convicts and then by free emigrants.” A number of playhouses 
opened and closed between 1793 and 1856, the most important being those of Barnett 
Levey and Joseph Wyatt. Until 1850 the Australian theater was largely amateur, 
though the acting was of high quality, as typified by such performers as Eliza Win- 
stanley. [Lists plays produced in Australia to 1856.] NL D.M. 


General 


1567. Wilding, Michael. Write Australian, JCL, 6:1, June 1971, 19-30. The enormous 
variety of Australian writing is apparent in several anthologies and studies recently 
published or republished. They are The Writer in Australia: A Collection of Literary 
Documents, 1856-1964, ed. John Barnes (Oxford U. 1969); An Overland Muster: Selec- 
tions from Overland, 1954-1964, ed. Stephen Murray-Smith (Jacaranda Press, 1965); 
The Vital Decade: Ten Years of Australian Art and Letters, eds. Geoffrey Dutton and 
Max Harris (Sun Books, Melbourne, 1968); On Native Grounds: Australian Writing 
from MEANJIN QUARTERLY, ed. C. B. Christensen (Angus and Robertson, 1968); 
and Marjorie Tipping, MEANJIN QUARTERLY Index, 1940-1965 (Meanjin Press, 
1969). Taken together these studies will inform an understanding of Australian literary 
tradition without misleading oversimplification. , —M.T. 
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COMMONWEALTH ? 

General f es 
1568. Smithyman, Kendrick. The Common Experience, The Common Response, JCL, 
6:1, June 1971, 6-18. The term “commonwealth literature” is a convenient and perhaps 
fictional tag usually denoting literature written in English by colonists, their descendants, 
and later, by natives. For all of the diversity of cultures and individuals which have 
flourished since the heyday of British expansion, commonwealth literatures perhaps have 
in common a genesis in British Elizabethan literature, the popular culture of Tudor 
England, and puritanism. —M.T. 


INDIA 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 


1569. Williams, Haydn Moore. Strangers in a Backward Place: Modern India in the 
Fiction of Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, JCL, 6:1, June 1971, 33-64. Jhabvala’s novels, 
To Whom She Will (1955), The Nature of Passion (1956), Esmond in India (1958), 
The Householder (1960), and Get Ready for Battle (1962, all Allen and Unwin) portray 
chiefly westernized, educated, prosperous families of the middle class in Delhi. 
Although her early works are occasionally touched by sentimentality, she has sparkling 
gifts for satire, irony, and comedy. She sees what is universal in her material: conflicts 
of the young and the old, of the new and the traditional, of the individual and the 
institution. Her Delhi is both distant anid near, familiar and strange for readers 
wherever they may be. Her current popularity is no indication of a lack of seriousness. 

—M.T. 


Kamala Markandaya 
1570. Harrex, S. C. A Sense of Identity: The Novels of Kamala Markandaya, JCL, 
6:1, June 1971, 65-78. Markandaya’s novels present the quest for identity against a 
background well-known to a modern Indian: a conflict of modern materialism and 
traditional values, of Western practicality and Eastern religion. In A Silence of 
Desire (Putnam, 1960) husband and wife successfully work out a marriage that recon- 
ciles the claims of both the flesh and the spirit. In Possession (Putnam, 1963), an 
allegory about British imperialism, the Indian protagonist must return to India, leaving 
his British wife-patron, to find himself and his art on native soil. In her other three 
novels, Nectar in a Sieve (New English Library, 1962), Some Inner Fury (Harborough, 
1960), and A Handful of Rice (Hamish Hamilton, 1966), she deals with the quest for 
identity in the context of social, economic, and political systems which affect an 
individual’s character. In formulating the quest both philosophically and sociologically, 
she unites two significant strains in modern Indian literature. —M.T. 


R. K. Narayan 
1571. Dulai, Surjit Singh. The Cosmic Dimension of R. K. Narayan’s Comedy, MiAca, 
2:3, Win. 1970, 35-40. The essential spirit of Indian life is the basis of Narayan’s 
writing. In Waiting for the Mahatma, the hero’s personal development is symbolized in 
a political-romantic framework, but the attitcde toward the idea of this development is 
typically Indian. Narayan weaves the metaphysical concepts into the basic pattern of 
the story in other works as well. ——-J.M.D. 


1572. Rao, V. Panduranga. Tea with R. K. Narayan, JCL, 6:1, June 1971, 79-83. [This 
is an account of a meeting with Narayan. Conversation ranges over such topics as his 
successes on the market, his education, his reading, his fiction, and his faith in India’s 
future.] ~—M.T. 
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IRELAND 

on, ae x Lady Augusta Gregory 
1573. Smythe, Colin. Collecting Yeats and Publishing Lady Gregory, Priv, 4:1, 
Spring 1971, 4-24. [The author describes various Yeats and Cuala/Dun Emer Press 
books which he collected and later sold to the Dublin Municipal and County Libraries, 
and discusses his collection of Lady Gregory items and the progress of his firm’s Coole 
Edition of Lady Gregory’s works.] (Illustrated)  =EY.M. 


James Joyce 


1574. Begnal, Michael. The Sommerfool in the Elephant's Belly, Or Come Back to 
the Text Again, Peg, Honey! WN, 8:1, Feb. 1971, 7. Valid interpretations of Finnegans 
Wake should not be exercises in psychotherapy or panor games. The critic’s first 
responsibility is to determine Joyce’s meaning. - ——E.P.K. 


1575. Begnal, Michael H. Mourners at the Wake: The Family and Friends of 
HCE, WHR, 24:4, Aut. 1970, 383-393. Notwithstanding the critical attention that has 
been given to Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker and his wife Anna Livia in Finnegans 
Wake, the more important character is Shaun, a typical bourgeois: petty, repressive, and 
self-important. Also, more attention needs to be given to the multiple points of view 
presented in the novel: especially the voice of Shem (a master parodist echoing 
Byronic and Yeatsian moods and possibly identifiable as the narrator Ass in the first 
part of Book II), Mamalujo (“the Four Old Men”), and Isobel. —H.E.S. 


1576. Cowan, Thomas A. What I Shall Call a Research Project on the Four Evan- 
gelists, WN, 8:2, Apr. 1971, 19-24. The Matthew-Mark-Luke-John paradigm recurs 
throughout: Finnegans Wake. Outwardly, the paradigm refers to Joyce and his family; 
inwardly, it represents the contents of Joyce’s psyche: the Ego-self, the Anima, and 
the Puer-Senex. —E.P.K. 


1577. Halper, Nathan. Being a Sommerfool (2), WN, 8:1, Feb. 1971, 3-6. In glossing 
Finnegans Wake, an editor has a thankless job, because Joyce’s novel is so finely 
meshed that many interpretations are valid; however, so many critics offer so many 
glosses that the Wakian world is suffering from over-population. —E.P.K. 


1578. Kain, Richard M. Why Is the Thunder a Hundred-Letter Word? WN, 8:1, 
Feb, .1971, 15. Through an intricate series of references, it may be argued that the 
thunder is.a hundred-letter word because the church of the Aracoeli in Rome, as an 
ancient temple, was approached by 100 steps. —E.P.K. 


1579. Knuth, Leo. Dutch in FINNEGANS WAKE, WN, 8:2, Apr. 1971, 24-32. 
[This is the first part of an extended. listing and translation into English of the Dutch 
words Joyce used] , —E.P.K. 


1580. Knuth, Leo. Dutch in FINNEGANS WAKE, WN, 8:3, June 1971, 35-43. [For 
Part. I see preceding abstract.] —E.P.K, 


1581. O'Dwyer, Riana, Belinda’s Dungheap and “A Strate That. Was Called Strete” 
(110.33), WN, 8:3, June 1971, 47. The Gaelic word sraid means the place outside the 
cottage door where the scraps are thrown, the dunghill,. as well as street. Joyce plays 
ye this word in Finnegans Wake. —E.P.K. 
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1582. Senn, Fritz. The Localization of Legend, WN, 8:1, Feb. 1971, 10-13. The -para- 
graph beginning on p. 264 of Finnegans Wake is based on a substratum of Chapelized 
place names and addresses, many of which Joyce probably took from Thoms Official 
Directories. [A long list is appended.] , —E.P.K. 


1583. Senn, Fritz. Terminals Four, WN, 8:3, June 1971, 46. In Finnegans Wake, . “the 
Geenar, the Greasouwea, the Debwickweck, the Mifgreawis” refers to the four Irish 
railway lines converging in Dublin and to the four provinces of Ireland. —E.P.K. 


1584, Senn, Fritz. “Bush Abob,” WN, 8:3, June 1971, 46. The phrase “Bush Abob” in 
Finnegans Wake refers to the practice: of workmen placing a bush on top of the com- 
pleted brickwork of a building. —E.P.K. 


1585. Skrabanek, Petr. Cheka and OGPU, WN, 8:1, Feb. 1971, 13-14. Cheka, 
founded in 1917, was a euphemism for the Russian secret police; after 1922, its title 
was changed to another euphemism, OGPU. Joyce worked these words into the fabric 
of Finnegans Wake. —E P.K. 


1586. Smidt, Kristian. More Fintters, WN, 8:1, Feb. 1971, 6. When Joyce uses “som- 
merfugi” in Finnegans Wake, he may be referring to the Norwegian word for butterfly. 
—E. P.K: 


1587. Sullivan, Philip B. JJ. & S., WN, 8:3, June 1971, 45. The phrase “hiberniating 
after seven oak ages” in Finnegans Wake refers to the slogan on the label of John 
Jameson & Son’s Dublin Whiskey. —E.P.K. 


1588. Sullivan, Philip B. Seventy-Nine Greften Street, WN, 8:3, June 1971, 45. The 
Whyte listings in Finnegans Wake refer to the school Samuel Whyte ran at 79 Grafton 
Street, Dublin. —E P.K. 


1589. Atherton, James S. Lodges THE SURVIVAL OF MAN in FW, WN, 8:1, 
Feb. 1971, 8-10. The word “snap,” which occurs six times may have its roots in Joyce’s 
interest in spiritualism, especially in Lodge’s work (1903). For his Everlasting Ash 
Tree, Joyce may also have been drawing on Myers’s Human Personality and Its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death (1903). —E.P.K. 


1590. Begnal, Michael H. Some Further Notes on the Prankquean and Grainne 
O’Mallly, WN, 8:1, Feb. 1971, 14-15. The section on Grainne O’Mailly in Blackburne’s 
Illustrious Irichwomen may be a possible source for the Prankquean tale in Finnegans 
Wake. | —E.P.K. 


1591, Morse, J. Mitchell. The Coach with the Six Insides, WN, 8:3, June 1971, 46-47. 
The tone of Finnegans Wake 359.22-3€0.16 parodies Carlyle’ s French Revolution, 
especially Book IV, Chap. 3. —E.P.K. 


1592. “Phillips, Gary James. Moonface the Murderer, WN, 8:1, Feb. 1971; 13. When 
Earwicker in Finnegans Wake is labelled “Moonface the Murderer, ” the reference is to 
Jack London’s short story, Moonface (1906). = —EP.K. 


1593. Senn, Fritz. Cattermole Hill, WN, 3:2, Apr. 1971, 32. Earwicker’s cryptic 
epithet in Finnegans Wake, “Cattermole Hill,” may be a reference to a character called 
“Cattermole” in a play produced at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, in 1885. —~E.P.K. 
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1594, Sullivan, Philip B. Caesar the Victor, WN, 8:3, June 1971, 45. In Finnegans 
Wake, 281.22 may be a reference not only to Caesar but also to Lovelace’s poem To 
Lucasta on Going to the Wars. . | —E.P.K. 


Cf.: N 1595, 

Sean ດເຜ 

1595. Staples, Hugh B. Mirror in His House, WN, 8:3, June 1971, 44-45. Hight refer- 
ences in O'Casey’ 8 autobiography, Mirror in My House, show strong roots in Finnegans 
Wake. —E.P.K. 


1596. eee Joan. Sean O’Casey and ບມ MD, 14:1, May 1671, 47-62. 
The techniques of German Expressionism appealed to O’Casey and are found through- 
out his. plays, beginning with a tentative use in The Plough and the Stars. His enthusiasm 
resulted in such plays as The Silver Tassie, which differ sharply from traditional struc- 
ture. But m his later plays, O’Casey successfully merged the new ມເ with those 
of hig early. comedies, .  . —T.A. S. 
William Butler Yeats 
1597, ‘Coltrane, Robert. From Legend to Literature: W. B. Yeats and the Cuchulain 
Cycle, LHR, 12, 1971, 24-46. Celtic legend provided Yeats with both a framework on 
which to base his artistic endeavors and a legendary hero, Cuchulain, who seemed to 
function as a catalyst for his works. In writing his Cuchulain plays (On Baile’s Strand, 
At the Hawk’s Well, The Death of Cuchulain, The Green Helmet, The Only Jealousy 
of.Emer,-and Deidre), Yeats did not follow a chronological order but employed the 
legendary episodes as ‘they happened to answer his needs at the time. But in doing so 
he developed an organically unified legend of his own, indirectly tracing the develop- 
ment of the poet himself. . —R.H.W. 


1598. Miller, Liam. W. B. Yeats and Stage Design at the Abbey Theatre, MalR, No. 
16, Oct. 1970, 50-84. Contemporary letters and diaries trace the development of the 
scene and costume designs of Yeats’s plays at the Abbey Theatre. Among those who 
influenced Yeats were Edward Burne Jones, specifically his woodcuts for the Kelmscott 
Press Chaucer; Robert Gregory, by his use of Pre-Raphaelite forms and colors; 
Charles Ricketts, whose designs resembled the classic Noh Theatre of Japan; and 
Ernest Fennelosa and Pound, from whose translations of Japanese plays Yeats obtained 
the idea of using the mask for his productions. [Twenty illustrations of costume and 
scene designs for Yeats’s plays are included.] . , ---].ໂ1, 


1599. . Perloff, Marjorie G. “Heart Mysteries”: The Later Love Lyrics of W. B. Yeats, 
CLit, 10:2, Sp. 1969, 266-283. Careful examination of lyrics written between 1919 and 
1939 reveals Yeats’s movement toward a forgiveness for Maud Gonne which is 
linked to .the evolution of his “fanatic heart.” The critical emphasis on the older Yeats 
as: a poet of sexuality or of the “mythology of the earth” is a misconception, for it is 
this “heart,” ນນ the “soul” nor the “body” that is at the center of his later love 
poems.  . . . i l 5 e -—E.A.K. 


Cf.: „Items 1288 oe 1513. 
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. NEW ZEALAND 
. General , 

1600. Alcock, Peter C. M. Informing the Void: Initial Cultural Displacement in New 
Zealand Writing, JCL, 6:1, June 1971, 84-102. A mark of early New Zealand litera- 
ture is concern with “economics, and angst and the demotic, isolation, egalitarianism, 
masculinity, work, the vernacular.” There later evolved a “little brassy nationalism, a 
mystique ‘of landscape, something. like a mythopoesis of loneliness. and poverty, some 
kind, also, of rather mildly messianic consciousness.” Blanche Edith Banghan wrote 
what may be regarded as the “first New Zealand volume of creative writing,” a collec- 


tion of poems entitled Shingle-Short and: Other Verses, published without fanfare at 
Christchurch in 1908. l . —M.T. 


WEST INDIES 


V. S. Naipaul 


1601. Ormerod, David. In a Derelict Land: The Novels of V. S. Naipaul, CLit, 9:1, 
Win. 1968, 74-90. The central image in Naipaul’s important fiction—a lost man in a 
derelict, sterile Jandscape—provides a sharp focus for his commentary on the state of 
West Indian society, a world of “homeless nomadic migrants,” East Indians, Africans, 
British, living where, “after 300 years, there is no society and no system of 
values in which they can take root.” However, Naipaul’s image also transcends its 
specific locality and “stands for the basic fact of the entire human state.” —E.A.K. 


Fiction 
1602, Harris, Wilson. The Unresolved Constitution, CaribQ, 14:1&2, Mar.-June 1968, 
‘43-47, Central to the West Indian novel is the social problem, implicit in which are 
the coordinate themes of race and history. Ramchand and Brathwaite approach the 
problem through immersion in the “substence of the work” and through an aesthetic 
model, respectively. Patterson and Naipeul are different in approach, emphasizing 
folk themes and the historical hiatus concomitant with the years of colonial oppression. 
An audience unfamiliar with the West Indian situation may misunderstand the latter 
approach. Contrary to the belief that Wes: Indians are people without a history is the 
presentation of their history in the form of archetypal experience as an “act of 
memory.” —D.L. 


1603. Maes-Jelinek, Hena. The Myth of El Dorado in the Caribbean Novel, JCL, 6:1, 
June 1971, 113-128. Naipaul’s The Loss of El Dorado (André Deutsch, 1969) traces 
‘the decay of the dream of El Dorado into the mediocre reality of modern Trinidad, 
where pettiness and nothingness result from colonial greed and ambition, a theme he 
treats also in his earlier fiction. Other Caribbean writers, notably Edgar Mittelholzer, 
Jan Carew, and Wilson Harris, treat the myth of the search for El Dorado as a journey 
to the origins and through the history of mankind. In their novels, such a journey is 
educative; initiates learn of man’s fundamental! kinship with nature and with humanity, 
and of the brutal sham of modern civilization’s avarice and pretense. —M.T. 


1604. Ramchand, Kenneth. Dialect in West Indian Fiction, CaribQ, 14:1&2, Mar.-June 
1968, 27-42. The use of Creole dialect in West Indian fiction is as significant as that 
of English. Dialect is used in three main contexts: narration, the expression of con- 
sciousness in characterization, and in the relation of chronological sequences. V. S. 
Reid and John Hearne, in New Day and West Indian Short Stories, respectively, use 
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dialect convincingly as a narrative and conversational device. Samuel Selvon uses 
dialect to establish “distance” between narrator and character and to reveal the con- 
sciousness of characters. Dialect reaches a unique refinement in the work of Wilson 
Harris, who uses it in complex philosophical contexts involving both characterization 
and dialogue. The use of dialect to show intricate relationships among characters dates 
from Alfred Mendes’s Black Faun (1935), and reaches its most literal and contemporary 
function in Louise Bennett and Francisco Slinger. But in spite of the widespread use 
of dialect and its popularity as a medium of expression, local audiences fail to recog- 
nize dialect as a legitimate and respectable art form. ---1).1,. 


Poetry : 

1605. Morris, Mervyn. Walcott and the Audience for Poetry, CaribQ, 14:1&2, Mar.- 
June 1968, 7-24. Because West Indians, generally, have not yet learned to read poetry 
with critical insight or for pleasure, West Indian poetry is neglected by local audiences. 
A partial explanation for a lack of literary sophistication derives from the intensely 
materialistic goals of the society. Walcott believes that poetry requires of its audience 
a high degree of “mental alestness and genera] culture.” The poet should aspire to 
more than local, contemporary themes and forms, but Edward Brathwaite points out 
that such poems as Walcott’s Origins make unusual demands on the West Indian reader. 
Although Walcott is criticized for not relating more fully to the West Indian experi- 
ence and for a desire to be published abroad, he really speaks to people everywhere. His 
use of the West Indian context is particularly observable in his adaptation of Creole 
speech for a wide audience, some of whom have no knowledge of Creole. Further, the 
themes of blackness, struggle, faith, and art are relevant to a West Indian audience. 
—D.L. 


General 


1606. Baugh, Edward. Toward a West Indian Criticism, CaribQ, 14:1&2, Mar.-June 
1968, 140-144 (rev.-art., Islands in Between, ed. Louis James, Oxford U., 1968). James 
offers a collection of critical articles by English and West Indian writers on West 
Indian writing. Although the collection is something of a milestone in West Indian 
criticism, well-meaning English critics are imperceptive about the folk speech. West 
Indian writers should take a greater interest in the work of their compatriots and seek 
to interpret the relationship between West Indian life and literature rather than use 
English literature as their model. The critic should look at English literature in much 
the same way the English critic regarded the classics—as- inspiration rather than source. 
At the same time, the West Indian critic should protest undue emphasis on national- 
istic and sociological themes. West Indian criticism by West Indians is a particular 
need because of the perspective their acquaintance with the West Indian experience can 
give them. This kind of criticism is now being fostered by New Beacons Publications 
in England. —D.L. 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University cf 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles dealing 
with American and English literature, World literature in English and related lar- 
guages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors 
_and field editors, including abstracters. from Abstracts of Folklore Stodies, RILM 
Abstracts, and other sources. 
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Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. They state the thesis, express the method of development, 
and point to the major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned im 
the abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended as a 
quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considered a substitute 
for the original. 


Format 


Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers, titles of articles and all works; and words, 
parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface type. No italics 
are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type. In order 
to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other items, such 
as foreign words and phrases; are not in special face. Quotation marks are used only to 
indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way peculiar to 
an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows the article title, 
the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations of journals abstracted 
in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. ” [ດຍ monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and central religious works, such as the 
Bible are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the “en monthly 
indexes, but also includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the 
articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which 
appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, 
_with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers, Titles of 
all primary literary works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. 

The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual . 
indexes at some future date. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief 
Abstracts of English Studies 

Department of English 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (im parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author’s Name, Titles of Anonymous Werks, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and 
General. 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 


General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
General II. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 


General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore) 


ENGLISH 
English I. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
English 11, Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose) 
English III. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle ເມ Romances, Ango-Latin) 
English IV. Renaissance [to 1660] 
English V. Restoration and Enlightenment 
English VI. Romantic 
English VI. Victorian 
English VOI. Modern 
English IX. General 


AMERICAN 
American I. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
American H. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose) 
American HI. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American V. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American VI. Twentieth Century 
American VII. General 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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I, GENERAL STUDIES 


Education 


1607. Henle, R. J. The Modern Liberal University: Reflective Intelligence Versus 
Tradition, Confl, 6:2, Sum. 1957, 184-195. Education seems always to have as one 
of its functions the preservation of cultural heritage and through it the incorporation of 
the individual into the society. The reflective intelligence of the liberal university has 
failed to lift itself above our own culture and to free itself from its own assumptions. 
We ‘desperately need a theory of enum iene that will be more diversified and all- 
embracing than any we have ever had. ; —W.D.H. 


1608. Niebuhr, Reinhold. Higher Education in ກ Confl, 6: 1, Sp. 1957, 3-14. 
No educational enterprise can completely free itself of the dominant forces of a culture. 
But it is fair to ask whether there has been a sufficient conscious resistance in the 
universities to the perils of standardization and conformism in a technocratic society; 
or a resolute determination to guard the long-range ends of humanistic learning against 
the short-range pressures of a business civilization; or a sufficient imagination in 
preserving the richness and variety, the arts, against the vulgarities of mass com- 
munications. ~—W.D.H. 


1609. Raphael, D. D. The Arts and the Sciences, Confl, 6:1, Sp. 1957, 68-76. In the 
modern world science and technology assume an ever-increasing importance. Not only 
in industry, commerce, and agriculture, but also in government and administration, once 
the preserve of those educated in the Humanities, there is a constantly growing need 
for men and women with special training in disciplines called the Sciences. Somehow 
we must built a bridge between the Arts and the Sciences that will allow students to 
study scientific and technological courses while retaining the values of the old 
humanities. . —W.D.H. 


Literary Theory 
1610. Taylor, George V. History, Literature, and the Public at Large, NCHR, 42:2, 
Sp. 1965, 180-191. As the novelist or dramatist may rely on historical information or, 
like Balzac, reveal social problems, the historian must rely to some degree on imagina- 
tion. The creative aspect of historical writing is flexible but unavoidable. Writers of 
history and writers of literature both serve the public by illuminating human nature 
and by making accessible that which is remote in time and space. Together, they can 
help the public to avoi: such moral and logical pisans as institutioralized anti- 
communism. ຈ. ງ ——W A.B. 


Literature and Society 
1611. Glicksberg, Charles I. The Literature of Silence, CentR, 14: 2, 1970, 166-176. 
The nihilism sounded in the literature of silence is a problem for the 20th-century 
writer. A meaningless world offers no way to express that meaninglessness and no 
reason for writing, but the creative impulse is not to be suppressed. Contemporary 
authors such as Beckett in The Unnamable and Gorz in The Traitor reflect an obli- 
gation not to remain silent even if their cry isa negative one; and their literature 
departs radically from traditional metaphysical and aesthetic presuppositions. —R.H.W. 


Research Methods and Resources 
1612. The LONDON STAGE Information Bank, TN, 25:2, Win. 1970-71, 55-57. 
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At Lawrence University in Appleton, Wisconsin, a pilot study is being ‘made ‘on ithe 
best way of computerizing The London Stege 1660-1800, which may be operational 
in. POTE as -an ງດ bank. : , —E.P.K. 
1613." ‘Lewsen, Phyllis. The Language ‘of the Historian, ESA, 13:2, Sept. 1970, 337- 
358. Present-day historians have problems in matching their language to the subtle and 
complex requirements of historical analysis end synthesis. They are sometimes inclined 
to use highly emotive, value-loaded abstractions rather than precise, factually descrip- 
tive terms. Also although history has been enriched by the information obtained from 


the. social sciences, historians ought to avoid the law-making tendencies, the jargon, and 
oe ບວດ ມ ເມ sciences. ' ແ ເມ 0. 


Theory of Criticism . 
1614: ‘States, Bert o: The Idea of the Humanities, SoR, 6:1, Jan. 1970, 267-274 (rev.- 
art; R. S. Crane, The Idea of the Humanities and Other Essays Critical and Historical, 
U.‘ of Chicago, 1967). Crane’s essays from three decades reveal his lifelong program 
against dogmatism and reductionism as enemies of intellectual progress. The changes 
he proposes are not simple revisions in critical approach, but changes in our perception 
and attitude toward literature and the humanities. His book shows bias and dogmatism, 
but criticism may be best when it is eloquent and informed prejudice. ່ | —H. B. 


1615. ‘Hutchings, G. Towards a | New Rhetcric, ESA, 13:2, Sept. 1970, 359-378. Lin- 
guistics can contribute to literary study by helping to locate deviations from ordinary 
language and by making it possible to state those deviations precisely and to appreciate 
their degree of variation. It can help eliminate the confusion of the traditional cate- 
gories of tropes and lead the way toward a more useful method of prosodic analysis. 

—P.D.O. 


Translation 


1616. Thomas, W. R. - On Translating from Another Culture, DR, 47:4, Win. 1967-68, 
550-566. The individual responses from a reader's mind combine with stimuli from 
a@‘page or speaker's mouth to produce the total response which makes a poem’s existence. 
When works from another culture are translated, certain difficulties arise which imita- 
tion of meter or form often complicate. To preserve the full flavor of the original and 
elicit the desired emotional response, therefcre, literary translators should seek equiva- 
lents for concepts and opinions contributed by the original audience. Some recent 
renderings of Beowulf and the Miad communicate successfully much of the literary 
excellence of the ກຸດ and the Classical Greek. —P.M. 


IL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


- Cumulative 
1617. Index to Voimia I to XX, FQ, 20:4, May 1971, 36-51. (This i is the first cumu- 
lative index for FQ and covers issues from the beginning through the current number. 
The Index is arranged under the following headings: Poems, 36-43; Articles, 43-47; 
Fiction, 47-51; Plays, 51.) —L.D.W. 


- 
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wW. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics — 
1618. Bowers, Frederick. Meaning and Sentence Structure, EngQ, 4:2, Sum. 1971, 5-12. 
Books on the history of the English language often make the ¢laim that the language. is 
limited and inflexible because of the fixed word order supposedly imposed by the Icss 
of inflexional suffixes. This view is wrong, as can be demonstrated by transformatioral 
analysis. If we distinguish the propositional or logical meaning in a statement from the 
situational or contextual meaning, we will discover that the situational meaning can be 
expressed in a great variety of ways, and the propositional meaning cen always be 
derived from the particular structure. —J.J.M. 


1619. Halliday, Michael A. K. A “Linguistic Approach” to the Teaching af the Motter 
Tongue? EngQ, 4:2, Sum. 1971, 13-24. A project in teaching English in English 
schools, “Programme in Linguistics and English teaching,” coupled with an analysis of a 
child’s structureless language, leads to three conclusions about- language that ere 
embodied in the textbooks used in this project: (1) language should not be treated in 
isOlation from the individual or society; (2) language is an exploration of human poten- 
tial, not the acquisition of a body of knowledge which is then applied; and (3) the end 
results of language are more important than its structures. —J.J. vi. 


Cf.: Item 1615. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Myths 
1620. Thomas, Graham C. G. Chwedlau Tegau Eurfron a Thristfardd, Bardd Urien 
Rheged [The Tales of Tegau Eurfron and Tristfardd, Urien Reged’s Poet], BBCS, 24:1, 
Nov. 1970, 1-9. A newly discovered Welsh Ms from the 18th century suggests that 
several Arthurian-connected folk tales about a girdle which will fit only a virgin, a 
horn from which a cuckold cannot drink, and other chastity tests are of 13th-centcry 
Welsh origin. Later versions of these stories can be found in Child and Chrétien de 
Troyes. (In Welsh) —P.GD. 


1621. Vivas, Eliseo. Myth: Some Philosophical Problems, SoR, 6:1, Jan. 1970, &9- 
103. As is generally assumed, man does live in and by myth. Myth does not revzal 
truth, but it is not unrelated to knowledge. In the experience of modern man, the 
religious mode of response is elicited by the “mysterious creativity of the whole and 
of its parts.” —H B. 


Drama 

1622. Kott, Jan. The Absurd in Greek Tragedy, ThQ, 1:1, Jan.-Mar. 1971, 3-9. The 
absurd, as defined by Camus, is born of “confrontation between the human need and 
the unreasonable silence of the world.” This idea of the absurd is found in Greek 
tragedy: Prometheus, who gave men intelligence and hope, is the first absurd hezo; 
like Winnie in Beckett’s Happy Days he remains motionless throughout the play. In 
Aeschylus’s tragedies the absurd is spectacular and physical; in Sophocles’s events are 
absurdly inevitable; and in Euripides’s even the gods are powerless and irratioral. 

—D.SB. 


1623. Pearce, Donald R. Christianity and the Form of Western Drama, Shen, 22:3, Sp. 
1971, 67-87. With the divorce in the theater of Eros and Logos brought about by 
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Christianity, the world of matter was left to stand so much alone that it could be verified 
only with the senses. The hero of Renaissance drama is a man trying to know the 
universe through his own, senses, while modern drama is preoccupied with verisimili- 
tude. Drama has lost touch with the world of spontaneity illustrated by the character 
of Punch.  . -—L.B.H. 


Fiction 


1624. Halio, Jay... The Way It Is—And Was. SoR, 6:1, Jan. 1970, 250-262 (rev.-art.). 
Traditionally the novelist has offered a. realistic vision of life,. but the implausibility 
of real life nowadays creates a predicament for him. . The sort of solution successfully 
adopted by Kesey and Heller is best repeatzd, in the novels under review, by Jack 
Matthews’s Hanger Stout, Awake (Harcourt, Brace and World, 1967), whose dullard 
of a protagonist is morally superior to his more alert fellows. The British novelists 
repeat a motif typical in recent British ficticn: the passing of the old order and the 
former greatness. The British appear to be “less i and more resigned” than 
American intellectuals. - E —H.B. 


1625. Tonkin, Humphrey. Utopias: Notes , on a Pattern of Thought, CentR, 14:4, 
1970, 385-395. The most perceptive discussion of the nature of utopia by a practicing 
writer occurs in the early pages of H. G. Wells’s A Modern Utopia, a work which is 
based on a critical examination of its utopist predecessors. Wells avoids the difficulties 
inherent in the genre by creating a society thet is not static, by insisting on its tentative 
nature, and by having his fictional characters themselves shape and make it.’ As shown 
in dystopias, the dangers of utopian thought lie in its lack of flexibility, its demand 
that the individual sacrifice himself to the interests of a total social order, and its 
presumption that speculative or fictional models can actually become working ‘schemes. 

| | , —R.H.W. 


Poetry 
1626. ‘Nathan, Leonard. The Private, “1” in Contemporary Poetry, Shen, 22:4, Sum. 
1971, 80-99. The Romantic mode is characterized by an emphasis on the “I,” the emer- 
gence of pathos, and a loosening of form and structure. This mode has passed through 
modern poets (Pound, Eliot, Stevens, etc.) to contemporary ones (Dickey, Ginsberg, 
Lowell, etc.). Contemporary poets fail to realize that their personal poetry is as full of 
conventions as one of Ben Jonson’s.. The “1” is an-artifice, a created representation of 
the poet; forms are frequently not as loose as they appear; and the emphasis—per- 
haps over-emphasis—on pathos demands intensity. However, the intensity, though in 
many ways remarkable, closes off subject matter available to earlier poets, and the 
personal quality has resulted in an obscurity that shuts the reader out. Since our age 
has not, any more than any other, found the ultimate mode of expression, we should 
keep ourselves open for the appa of the new. . —L.B.H. 


1627. Swingle, L. J. On Reading Romantic Poetry, PMLA, 86:5, Oct. 1971, 974-981. 
Although readers often treat Romantic poetry as a poetry of doctrine, it is predominantly 
a poetry of asking. The Romantic poet searches for certainty, employing the test of 
doubt and submitting supposed certainties to question. The poetry exposes doctrine to 
question by suspending a reader’s sense of certainty and exploring the basic data of 
mental experience from which doctrine is constructed. Thus the Romantic poet does 
not find certainty, but eee man’s ability to construct doctrine out of the data of 
experience,  . . , ae 5... ພ. 2 . —P.G.D. 
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1628. Turnell, Martin. Charles Baudelaire, SoR, 6:1, Jan. 1970, 104-136. Bau- 
delaire, who effected a revolution in European poetry as the founder of “what is loosely 
called ‘modern poetry,’” still speaks to us more urgently than any other modern poet. 
He had an essentially creative and formative influence on his followers in the Symbolist 
“school.” He introduced the “shock image” into modern poetry and a technique of 
recurrent personal images which was later exploited and developed by La Forgue and 
T. S. Eliot. His very carefully structured Fleurs du mal is the best expression in modern 
poetry of man in a world from which the traditional certitudes have disappeared; it 
offers a unified vision of a divided sensibility,  . . —H.B. 


1629. Van Heerden, Ernest. The Language of the Poet, ESA, 13:2, Sept. 1970, 317- 
336. Poetry stimulates affective states in the reader by using language carefully enough 
to exploit all of its phonic, rhythmic, connotative, and imaginative capabilities. It 
thrives on the deviation from expected tones and registers and adds multiplicity and 
variety to our experience and perception. Poetry is fundamentally a meticulous use 
of language, a striving after the most precise, the most accurate word in a given 
aesthetic context. —P.D.O. 


. ENGLISH 
I, LANGUAGE - 
History . l 

1630. Fries, Udo. Demonstrativam und bestimmter Artikel, NM, 69:2, 1968, 209- 
222. In different ME and early modern English Mss of the same work of art there 
is often an alternation between the demonstrative pronoun and the definite article. 
One group of changes is the result of the loss of the demonstrative function of the 
pronoun, whereas in the second larger group this function is retained and is thus in 
opposition to the use of the definite article. . These variants cease, however, with the 
more careful ways of producing texts; examples come from Chaucer, Lydgate, Gower, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare. (In German) —C.E.G. 


1631. Maxwell, J. C “Enjealous”: An Antedating, N&Q, 18:8, Aug. 1971, 286. Line 
23 of. Samuel Daniels Philotas (1605) as printed in Laurence Michel’s edition of the 
play (Yale U., 1949) contains the verb “enjealous,” which was wrongly printed in later 
ai. (except that of 1611). This instance antedates that cited as the earliest in T 
1619) ‘ | —J 


1632. Mutt, Oleg. The Use of Substantives as Premodifiers in Earty English, NM, 
69:4, 1968, 578-596. The incidence of prepositive substantival attributes in ME texts 
must.be seen, in spite of the scarcity in comparison to present-day English, as the 
beginning of a shift toward wider usage. - —C.E.G. 


1633. Wallace-Hadrill, Anne. Lunch, Lamcheon, NM, 69:3, 1968, 390-420. Accord- 
ing to Henry Bradley (The Making of English, London, 1904), there are several words 
in the English language that have “in the ordinary sense ., . no etymology.” These 
evolved through what Bradley terms. root-creation. Lunch ‘and Luncheon belong to 
this group. These words resist ordinary sound-change, following sound-laws of their 
own, and they are predominantly verbs that eee in humbler ora, although they 
often attain iiterary status later. ; ເ —C.E.G. 
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Linguistics 
1634. Brien, Alan. Professor Ross’s Respect Langnage, NSt, Jan. 1, 1971, 16 (rev.- 
art., Alan Ross, How to Pronounce It, Hamilton, 1970). As the U (educated) solution 
to accent problems, this book may be useful to British TV actors, but it hardly seems 
to fit the pronunciation preferences of many people. It rhymes glass-farce, often- 
orphan, chaff-chant, and has doubtful pronunciations such as “salmon” with an “P and 
“gernoam” or “goam” for “gnome.” A number of pronunciations such as “quasi” with 
“crazy” have other variants in dictionaries. “What Mr. Ross is teaching is a kind of 
“Respect Language’ intended to make us ape our betters or be relegated as inferiors. He 
is welcome to it.” —R.E.W. 


li. THEMES AND TYPES 


Fiction 
Cf.: Item 1817. 


Ti. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
1635. Clark, George. The Battle in THE BATTLE OF MALDON, NM, 69:3, 1968, 
374-379. It is only because the modern reader lacks the competence of the contem- 
porary reader of The Battle of Maldon that he finds the battle narrative disconnected, 
The narrator’s hints scattered in the poem give a coherent picture of all movements 
of the fight. —C.E.G. 


1636. Fry, Donald K. Some Aesthetic Implications of a New Definition of the Formula, 
NM, 69:4, 1968, 516-522. Recent views on the formulaic theory, especially with regard 
to Beowulf, are compatible, if one accepts a more recent definition of the formula, 
which proposes that a formula is “a group of words, one half-line in length, which 
shows evidence of being the direct product of a formulaic system.” —C.E.G. 


1637. Whitbread L. BEOWULF and Archaeology, NM, 69:1, 1968, 63-72. Ship fun- 
erals, such as that of King Scyld, can be linked to archeological finds like Sutton Hoo 
and several in Scandinavia. However, because cremation on a floating ship can only 
be inferred from the literature, a Ms change from “ellor hwearf, aldor of earde” (H. 
55-56) to “ofer ade” is suggested. Several Erglish archeological sites can be traced in 
the Beowulf text, none of which would apply to a Scandinavian setting. —C.E.G. 


1638. Farrell, Robert T. The Structure of Old English DANIEL, NM, 69:4, 1968, 533- 
559. Ignoring earlier views about the author of this work, one can safely argue that 
he is an artist who “has composed a moral poem with clearly evident lessons, a climac- 
tic order of events and a skillful development of themes in his reworking of the first 
five chapters of the narrative portion of the Hook of Daniel.” —C.E.G. 


1639. Lucas, Peter J. EXODUS 265: Aegnian, N&Q, 18:8, Aug. 1971, 283-284. The 
OE word aegnian, derived from aegna or aegne (“chaff”), may be translated “to thresh,” 
with a metaphysical extension to “thrash.” In this passage, then, the Egyptians are 
spoken of as “thrashing” the Israelites with humiliations. —J.S.P. 


1640. Stevens, Martin. The Narrator of THE WIFE’S LAMENT, NM, 69:1, 1968, 
72-90. R. C. Bambas’s argument (Another View of the Old English WIFE'S LAMENT, 
SEGP, 62:2, Apr. 1963, 303-309 [AES, 7:1, Jan. 1964, 104) that the speaker in The 
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Wife’s Lament is not a woman but a man, is confirmed by a close examination, espe- 
cially of the three feminine forms in the opening lines of the poem, which have been 
used to sustain the traditional interpretation. —C.E.G. 


1641. Hill, Thomas D. The Tropological Context of Heat and Cold Imagery in Anglo- 
saxon Poetry, NM, 69:4, 1968, 522-532. In AS poetry, metaphors of heat and cold 
can have not only an emotional but also a moral significance, a conception ultimately 
derived from the Bible; thus there is “the fiery hot love of perfect charity, and the 
icy cold of unrepented sinfulness.” —C.E.G. 


1642. Robinson, Fred C. Some Uses of Name-meanings in OE Poetry, NM, 69:2, 
1968, 161-171. Several examples offer proof for learned allusions in etymological 
meanings of proper names in OE vernacular verse. Since these are sometimes difficult 
to detect, it is necessary to consciously look for onomastic turns, for awareness af 
them will further the understanding of obscure passages. —C.E.G. 


1643. Ross, Alan. Aldrediana XV, NM, 69:3, 1968, 361-374. The vowel of nominal 
composition in Aldred’s two Northumbrian glosses—one to the Lindisfarne Gospels 
(ວ. 960), the other to the Durham Ritual (970)—is the normal in AS texts. [A discus- 
sion of several relevant compounds is undertaken to support this and to show excep- 
tions.] —C.E.G. 


1644, Taylor, Paul Beekman, and Peter H. Salus. The Compilation of Cotton Vitellus 
A XV, NM, 69:2, 1968, 199-204. [This compilation is described and analyzed.] 


——C.E.G. 

1645. Robinson Fred C. Old English Research in Progress 1967-1968, NM, 69:3, 1968, 

472-487. [A list of research titles in the field is printed.] ~C.E.G. 
_ Middle English 


1646. Drake, Gertrude C. Ovid’s METAMORPHOSES, the Facsimile of the Caxton 
MS, and Sandys’s 1632 Version, PLL, 7:3, Sum. 1971, 313-335 (rev.-art., The Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid translated by William Caxton 1480, facsimile ed., G. Braziller in 
association with Magdalene College, Cambridge, 1968, and Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
Englished, Mythologized, and Represented in Figures by George Sandys, eds. Karl K. 
Hulley and Stanley T. Vandersall, U. of Nebraska, 1970). Unfortunately Ovid has not 
fared well among collegians and scholars, but the new editions of Caxton’s and Sandys’s 
Englished versions of Ovid’s Metamorphoses are “great good news for medievalists and 
students of the Renaissance.” Modern authors have neglected Ovid and have generally 
drawn on Greek sources when reworking classical myth. Ovid’s “moral dynamism” has 
caused authors to avoid him; and he has been neglected because he “gets rhetorically 
carried away.” Caxton’s version derived from French is “at times an expanded para- 
phrase, at times a precis of the Metamorphoses”; Sandys’s translation is generally “com- 
pressed . . . at times beautiful and brilliant.” In addition, his commentaries reveal “the 
whole range of intellectual excitements in the Renaissance.” —K.B. 


1647. Baird, Joseph L. The Devil in Green, NM, 69:4, 1968, 575-578. In Chaucer’s 
Friar’s Tale the greenness of the devil can be associated with the diabolus-venator meta- 
phor of the patristic exegesis which has influenced folk tradition. —C.E.G. 
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1648. Van, Thomas A. Theseus and the “Right Way” of the KNIGHT’S TALE, 
SLimag, 4:2, Oct. 1971, 83-100. Critics differ over whether Theseus is to be taken as 
a completely ideal presence, or whether his perfection is flawed by his fierce temper 
and revenge against the Theban people. An examination of the tale reveals that in the 
first half he is not a perfect mirror of the heroic ideal, but in the second half he sets 
an example for Palamon to appreciate a new vision of the world and the ethic derived 
from it. The “right way”. will bring him pene and i is the highest achievement of rational 
nature unaided by revelation. ” —A.E.W. 


1649, Gillmeister, Heiner. Chaucers Monch und die “Renle of Seint Maure or 
of Seint Beneit,” NM, 69:2, 1968, 222-232. A close reading of Chaucer’s descrip- 
tion of the monk in his Canterbury Tales, especially of Group A Il. 201f, reveals very 
strong criticism. For these two lines can be linked to St. Benedicti Regula Monachorum 
(ed. P. Cornelius Kössler, Graz 1931), in which a detested group of monks is criticized: 
they betray God, leave the monasteries, and follow their worldly interests. Rules do 
not chasten them, but make them soft like lead. ‘Chaucer’s monk belongs to this group. 
(in ve) 3 , —C, E.G. 


1650. . Grennen, Joseph E. Chaucerian Portraiture, NM, 69:4, 1968, 569-574. Chaucer’ 8 
portrait of the monk is not only a satirical thrust at “hunting monks” but the whole 
portrait is written as a kind of “medical case history of a pampered body grown to 
obesity.” Thus the monk’s body becomes the symbol for the “sybarite’s life.” —-C.E.G. 


1651. Taitt, Peter. In Defence of Lot, N&Q, 18:8, Aug. 1971, 284-285. Peter Comes- 
tor’s Historia Scholastica seems to have beer the source for both Chaucer’s and Lang- 
land’s references to Lot, Noah, and Herod (in the Pardoner’s Tale and Piers Plowman) 
rather than the Bible. Both the. Vulgate and the original Hebrew find Lot guiltless of 
complicity in his act of incest and blame his daughters, who made him drunk. 
Comestor puts the entire blame on Lot, and Chaucer and Langland follow Comestor 
in seeing the incestual act as resulting from Lot’s over-drinking. —J.S.P. 


1652. Peltola, Nilo. Chaucers Summoner, NM, 69:4, 1968, 560-568. Chaucer’s 
description of the summoner (l. 624), can be explained as a pun with a bawdy refer- 
ence: the coupling of “fyr-reed” with “cherubynnes face ” suggests the sexual deviancy 
of the summoner, because the redness is linked with the fire in hell, the “eschatological 
punishment of the sexual invert.” . —C.E.G. 


1653, Cotter, James Finn. The Wife of Bath’s Lenten Observance, PLL, 7:3, Sum. 
1971, 293-297. The Wife of Bath’s dress and behavior are incongruous with the 
Lenten season. Her “gaye scarlet gytes” and her “ ‘daliance’ in the fields with ‘Jankyn, 
oure clerk’” are a parody of the Gospel lesson—laying up treasures on earth. How- 
ever since Alisoun is unaware of her spiritual’ peril, she is comical, rather than 
ບປດ l —K.B. 


1654. Robbins, Rossell Hope. Chaucers TO ROSEMOUNDE, SLImag, 4:2, Oct. 
1971, 73-81. Chaucer’s poem is a conventional ballade which was written for a 
specific occasion. It is the aging Chaucer’s compliment to the Princess Isabelle of 
Valois, the child bride of King Richard H. The humor in the poem consists of the 
dramatic irony in applying “the terminology of courtly love to a queen who was but a 
child and to a child who was a queen.” —A.E.W. 
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1655. Hanson, Thomas B. Criseyde’s Brows Once Again, N&Q, 18:8, Aug. 1971, 
285-286. An anonymous tract (Ms Sloane 3469) on physiognomy extant in Chaucer’s 
day asserts that eyebrows touching indicate both melancholy and imprudence. Aware 
of this physiognomic relevance for Criseyde, Chaucer chose to include the detail from 
Dares Phrygius, where he found it, though Boccaccio and Joseph of Exeter, his other 
sources, omit it. —J.S.P. 
1656. Isaacs, Neil D. Further Testimony in the Matter of TROILUS, SLimag, 4:2, 
Oct. 1971, 11-27. D. W. Robertson’s moral condemnation of the characters i in Troilus 
(A Preface to Chaucer, Princeton U., 1962) is based on a wide range of analogies, on 
visual aids, and special pleading. An opposite attitude is that Chaucer created Criseyde 
to represent the eternal woman to whom he does “bequeath . . . his love for as long 
as men shall read,” and the reader agrees with him. —A.EB.W. 


1657. Moorman, Charles. “Once More Unto the Breach”: The Meaning of TROILUS 
AND CRISEYDE, SLimag, 4:2, Oct. 1971, 6-71. This work is about the “rela- 
tionship which exists between man and those essentially irrational cosmic, emo- 
tional, social, and psychological forces that impinge upon his will and his power to 
act.” Cosmic determinism, the conventions of courtly love, and each character’s own 
personality are forces that cause the confusion and ambiguity of human motives and 
earthly events. The poem ends realistically and hopefully, accepting the world as, after 
all, only the world, yet expressing “intuitions of some things heavenly.” —A.E.W. 


1658. Delasanta, Rodney. Chaucer and the Exegetes, SLimag, 4:2, Oct. 1971, 1-10. 
Modern patristic exegetes of Chaucer oppose the. realistic critics of the past 100 
years and emphasize the abstract and allegorical aspects of Chaucer’s art. They deny 
the moral ambiguity the traditional critics have stressed. The proper view would be to 
retain the realism in Chaucer while asserting his symbolic dimension. —A.E.W. 


1659. Kennedy, Edward D. The Arthur-Guenevere Relationship in Malory’s MORTE 
DARTHUR, SLIimag, 4:2, Oct. 1971, 29-40. A comparison of the Arthur-Guenevere 
scenes with their sources indicates that while he was writing Morte Darthur Malory 
changed his concept of their relationship. Arthur’s attitude changes from that of a 
devoted husband to that of an indifferent king.. This shift in attitude may also be help- 
ful in determining the order in which the tales were written. —A.E.W. 


1660. Starr, Nathan Comfort. The Moral Problem in Malory, DR, 47:4, Win. 1967-68, 
467-474. In spite of severe judgments by Ascham and Tennyson on the lawlessness and 
brutality in Malory, Morte Darthur can be séen today, as it was by Caxton, as basically 
moral. The medieval aristocratic ideals of martial prowess, courtly love, and religious 
dedication are embodied in Launcelot. Malory resolves in him the ethical paradoxes 
of extremes of violence and nobility in accordance, perhaps unwitting, with the opti- 
mistic Aristotelian view of man’s nature as capable of encompassing both good and evil 
simultaneously. Launcelot’s greatest victories are won ultimately in the realm of the 
spirit, not on the battlefield. —P.M. 


1661. Gardner, John. Idea and Emotion in the Towneley ABRAHAM, PLL, 7:3, Sum. 
: 1971, 227-241. The standard judgment of this play is that it is inferior to the Brome 
Play and Chester cycle, but “the Towneley is in. most respects the best of the lot,” 
which includes the Hegge and York versions. The Chester play works for emotional 
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effects by overstating its central themes of obedience, sorrow, and love; the Brome Play 
is superior to the Chester play because of its unified plot, more complex repetitive 
patterns, and convincing conclusion. Although the Towneley play utilizes the tradition 
of the Chester-Brome group, it achieves its emotional intensity “by the more realistic 
means of psychological analysis.” —-K.B. 


1662. del Villar, Mary. The Staging of THE CONVERSION OF SAINT PAUL, TN, 
25:2, Win. 1970-71, 64-68. In the production of this play, the word “processyon” is 
usually interpreted to mean that the audience and players moved from one station to 
another and back again, but this explanation seems inadequate. If the audience and 
players were part of the procession, there was no need to move. “Processyon,” there- 
fore, may mean a conventional request for attention. The word “process” is used to 
mean a story or narration, and the author of the play, influenced by inflated inkhorn 
terms and fond rhymes ending in -ion, probably turned “process” into “processyon.” 
The balance of the speech in which “processyon” appears is concerned with admonish- 
ing the audience to follow the argument of the play, so that it seems reasonable to 
interpret the word as a request for attention. —E-P.K. 


1663. Duncan, Thomas G. Notes on the Language of the Hunterian Ms of the 
MIRROR, NM, 69:2, 1968, 204-208. When compared to the Auchinleck Ms, the 
Hunterian offers proof that extensive alterations by “a hand roughly contemporary with 
that of the copyist” are southern in character. Of special interest is the present parti- 
cipial -and(e) ending. —C.E.G. 


1664. Lewis, Robert E. The Date of THE PARLEMENT OF THE THRE AGES, 
NM, 69:3, 1968, 380-390. The dating of ME alliterative poems poses several diffi- 
cultiés unless the poem contains “internal allusions to actual personages, historical 
events, or contemporary supernatural phenomena.” The Parlement of the Thre Ages 
has usually been dated in its relation to Wynnere and Wastoure (c. 1352). However, 
allusions to contemporary life, e.g., parts of costume such as a “colere” and a cote- 
hardie with its luxuriousness, place the former work in the reign of King Richard I 
(1377-1399). —C. ES: 


1665. Schleusener, Jay. History and Action in PATIENCE, PMLA, 86:5, Oct. 197 1. 
959-965. The idea of the possibilities of human action in this work rests on a strictly 
providential view of history. Jonah’s mission is part of a larger scheme in which he 
has little confidence. The irony of his failure to understand or trust God’s purposes is 
deepened by the fact that he is a figure of Christ. Jonah’s blindness to God’s purpose— 
salvation for the Ninevites—is foolish, but his ignorance of his own typological sig- 
nificance is inevitable. Thus the virtue patience which Jonah so lacks is not simply a 
dull acquiescence but a sure faith in an eternal order unimagined except by God. The 
poem shows that the contours of faith are denned by three of God’s attributes: power, 
justice, and mercy. —P.G.D. 


1666. Wilson, Edward. The “Gostly Drem” in PEARL, NM, 69:1, 1968, 90-101. The 
words “gostly drem” indicate that the Peari-poet was familiar with the classification of 
visions into corporeal, spiritual, and intellectual, a distinction used by 14th-century 
writers. The relevance of this becomes clear in the course of the narration, for the 
girl’s teaching is to make the narrator aware of his unreadiness for a spiritual vision, 
which, after the instruction, is granted to him. —C.E.G. 
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1667. Robbins, Rossell Hope. Middle English Research in Progress 1967-1968, NM, 
69:3, 1968, 488-499. [A list of research titles in the field is printed.] —C.E.G. 


Romances 
1668. Kiteley, John F. “The Endless Knot”: Magical Aspects of the Pentangle in SIR 
GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, SLIimag, 4:2, Oct. 1971, 41-50. The Pent- 
angle device is a symbol of the virtues possessed by Gawain and of the standards by 
which he is to be judged. Although the major emphasis is on the moral and religious 
implications of the Pentangle, its other side—a magical device against evil spirits— 
is also relevant. In his quest Gawain needs both morality and magic, philosophy and 
superstition, but he fails when he substitutes the magic of the girdle for moral virtue. 
The lesson is that the moral and religious sides of the Pentangle are more important 
than its magical side. —A.E.W. 


Anglo-Latin 
1669. Roberts, Brynley F. Ymagweddu at BRUT Y BRENHINEDD Hyd 1890 [Atéi- 
tudes Toward BRUT Y BRENHINEDD Before 1890], BBCS, 24:2, May 1971, 122- 
138. Although the historical accuracy of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
Britanniae, particularly its theory of the Trojan origin of Britain, began to be doubted 
in England as early as the 14th century, the large number of translated copies still 
extant in Wales show its acceptance there. It was popular because it assisted national- 
istic thought, though its authenticity came to be somewhat doubted in Wales by the 
17th century. Nevertheless the idea that Geoffrey had based his book on Welsh 
sources still lingered. (in Welsh) —P.G.D. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Francis Bacon 
1670. Fish, Stanley. Georgics of the Mind: the Experience of Bacon’s Essays, CritQ, 
13:1, Sp. 1971, 45-68. The links between Bacon’s essays and his scientific program 
extend beyond the contents of the essays. His chief concern is with the experience 
provided by the form of his presentation, making this experience the truly scientific part 
of the essays. The style and form therefore reflect Bacon’s goal of describing objective 
reality, as well as his recognition of the limitations of the individual mind. —F.E. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


1671. Shaw, R. Batty. Sir Thomas Browne’s Meadow, N&Q, 18:8, Aug. 1971, 295- 
299. A search by A. B. Whittingham, Archaelogical Advisor to the Dean and Chapter 
of Norwich Cathedral, has revealed documentary evidence that Browne was indeed 
leased “a meadow in the Cathedral precincts,” its site being that traditionally ascribed 
it. [The evidence is summarized in detail and the subsequent history of the property 
traced.] We cannot be sure of the year in which Browne applied for a lease on the 
meadow because the date “Decem. 2” on his letter [here reproduced] is inconclusive, but 
1669 seems likely, since the first indenture is dated “a few weeks” after this date. 
Browne’s purpose in acquiring the meadow seems to have been to provide grazing land 
for his horses. In 1969, plans were under way to convert the former meadow into a 
parking lot. —J.S.P. 


George Chapman 
` 1672. Hogan, A. P. Thematic Unity in Chapman’s MONSIEUR D’OLIVE, SEL, 11:2, 
Sp. 1971, 295-306. Though less successful than The Widow’s Tears, Monsieur D’Olive. 
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foreshadows that major achievement. Basic to the latter play is the theme that reality 
is transcendental and that seeking after finite perfection is foolish. Vandome, a mature 
Neoplatonist, who believes earthly beauty a reflection of eternal truth, rescues his 
friends from foolish absorption in the finite. He thus restores order and gains a victory 
for the philosophical man-—a victory seen in the cyclic structure and image patterns. 
Only D’Olive, a substanceless fop, remains uncontrolled and thus remains a discordant 
aspect, suggesting the state of society beyond the play. —M.F.O. 


Cf.: Item 1685. 


`” Natalis Comes 


1673. Guibbory, Achsah. Natalis Comes snd the Digression on Fame in Milton’s 
LYCIDAS, N&Q, 18:8, Aug. 1971, 292. The digression on fame in Comes’s chapter 
on Orpheus in his Mythologiae parallels Militon’s in that both link Orpheus with true 
and false aims of a poet and expose two faults of modern versifiers: “ignoble poetry 
and mercenary goals.” | ——J.S.P. 


John Donne 


1674. Hirsh, John C. Donne’s TO HIS MISTRIS GOING TO BED, 35-38, N&Q, 
18:8, Aug. 1971, 286-287. In this passage, Donne is echoing Catullus 25, IL 1-3, wherein 
men (as opposed to a woman, Atalanta) are zntrapped by greed. The passage is inten- 
sified, not diminished, in force by the reversal of sexuality. --].5.ມ. 


1675. Mann, Lindsay A. Aquinas in Donne’s Sermon Preached at Paul’s Cross, 24 
March 1616/1617, N&Q, 18:8, Aug. 1971, 287. For a passage in this sermon on the 
transforming power of love (Simpson and Potter, The Sermons of. John Donne, U. of 
Calif., 1953-1962, I. 184-185, ll. 55-59), Donne seems indebted to St. Thomas Aquinas— 
specifically to a passage of comment on Peter Lombard’s Sentences, NI. Sent. d.27, q. 1, 
ຂ. 1. Transcending Aquinas, Donne has adopted metaphysics to praise, using legal and. 
alchemical language to express his feeling about love’s power. —J.S.P. 


1676. Merrill, Thomas F. John Donne and the Word of God, NM, 69:4, 1968, 597- 
616. Donne never understood his sermons as static but always as dynamic events 
which involved preacher, congregation, and Holy Spirit. ‘Through the preacher’s word 
an encounter between congregation and Holy Ghost took place; the sermon was thus 
“a sacramental rite which was an ipso facto effective channel of divine grace.” 

—C.E.G. 


Ben Jonson 


1677. Thron, E. M. Jonson’s CYNTHIA’S REVELS: Multiplicity and Unity, SEL, 
11:2, Sp. 1971, 235-247. The effect of this play is one of multiplicity rather than unity 
because it draws upon three distinctly static genres: character satire, myth and allegory, 
and the masque. Its multiplicity of theme and action significantly reduces dramatic 
movement and suspense, but multiple parts do gain relative unity in the characters of 
Criticus and Cynthia and in the basic concerns of the play—self-love and fame. 
~—M.F.O. 


1678. McFarland, Ronald E. Jonson’s MAGNETIC LADY and the Reception of Gil 
bert’s DE MAGNETE, SEL, 11:2, Sp. 1971, 283-293. Jonson’s play indicates to some 
extent the popular acceptance of William Gilbert’s work, written 32 years before. The 
play shows that Jonson knew about attraction, earth’s magnetic nature, and lodestone 
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capping, and thus that an audience would understand. Names. of characters, word plays, 
and the prevailing metaphor governing the relationships of the characters are deriva-. 
tive of technical information about magnetism. All this. suggests that some knowledge 
of magnetism was essential for realization of coherence in the play. The extended meta- 
phor or conceit of magnetism unifies the play.as tightly as any Jonson wrote. —-M.F.O. 


1679. Evans, K. W. SEJANUS and the Ideal Prince Tradition, SEL, 11:2, Sp. 1971, 
249-264. Though a brilliant satire on power struggle and Jacobean despotism, this 
play is limited in value as an analysis of contemporary politics. The play’s moral alter- 
natives are too simple; its characters are based on narrow concepts of human nature; 
and Jonson’s only remedy for his changing world is “the time-honored paternalism of 
the ideal prince tradition.” Jonson did not understand the political problems of his 
age; his alteration of historical sources and his patly moralistic development of the 
play to illustrate his political philosophy only show how simplistic was his point of oon 

~~M.F.O 


1680. Hamilton, Gary D. Irony and Fortune in SEJANUS, SEL, 11:2, Sp. 1971, 
265-281. Dramatic impact in this play derives from its irony and bitter satire. Jonson’s 
purposes are to show that a society becomes corrupt when men attribute events to for- 
tune, thus avoiding responsibility for their expedient actions, and to distinguish betweea 
good and bad in society. Sejanus thinks only fortune can determine his fate, and Tiber- 
ius, the manipulator, takes advantage of Sejanus’s misconception and causes his fall. 
Most of the people of Rome fall into the same trap by speculating over fortune’s whims 
to govern their self-centered actions; they are the butt of Jonson’s satire. In allowing 
themselves to be duped by the tyrant Tiberius they ‘cause evil. They blame fortune 
when they should blame.themselves for the spread of tyranny. The ideal is represented 
by the Germanican family i in their stoic refusal to do the expedient. This family is the 
center of good which gives perspective on the play’s mere 7 —M.F.O. 


Cf.: Item 1685. 


John Marston 


1681. Bergson, Allen. Dramatic Style as Parody in Marston’s ANTONIO AND MEL- 
LIDA, SEL, 11:2, Sp. 1971, 307-325. Much of the obscurity in this play disappears 
when we concede that Marston’s dramatic style “15 the instrument of a sustained literary 
parody which largely determines its tone and meaning.” If Antonio and Mellida and 
Antonio’s Revenge are read as one, the tragic world of the second play can be seen 
deriving from and commenting on the comic world of the first. The corrupt court and 
crue] natural world of the first play are not turned into good at the end by events or 
the characters’ actions, and thus the stage is set for a violent and vengeful resolution 
in the second play. The plays share tone and subject matter, and the meaning and 
dramatic effect of each is a matter of the ເເ of. each to the other. —-M.F.O. 


Cf.: Item 1685. 

Andrew Marvell 
1682. Creaser, John. Marvell’s Effortless Superiority, EIC, 20:4, Oct. 1970, 403-423. 
In spite of recent trivial Marvell scholarship stemming from Eliot’s studies, it is from 
Eliots perception of the levity allied with seriousness in Marvell’s poetry that intelli- 
gent criticism must begin. The criteria for. quality in the poems are two: witty poise 


and intimation of the inescapable causes of dread. implicit in the myth of the Fall. 
Marvell’s serenity is not callous cheerfulness but the equanimity of courage: the 
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levity is the seriousness. In the brief lyrics as well as in the longer poems, the strength 
of Marvell’s writing lies in his imperturbability, in the confidence and gaiety with which 
he handles complexity of suggestion. —~—-R.A.R. 


John Milton 
Cf.: Item 1673. 


Thomas Nabbes 


1683. Vince, R. W. Thomas Nabbes’s HANNIBAL AND SCIPIO: Sources and 
Theme, SEL, 11:2, Sp. 1971, 327-343. The main source for this work was Livy, 
though North’s Plutarch also could have served Nabbes. “The singer of the Punick 
warr,” a phrase in the prefatory material, is probably a reference to Petrarch, supported 
by the fact that the play thematically has more in common with Petrarch’s Africa than 
Silius’s Punica. As does Petrarch, Nabbes distinguishes his heroes on the basis of 
political and contemplative virtues, Hanibal develops as a tragic hero; Scipio is an 


epic hero; and the play is a kind of epic-trazedy. —M.F,O. 
George Sandys 
Cf.: Item 1646. 
Shakespeare 


1684. Cannon, Charles K. “As in a Theater”: HAMLET in the Light of Calvin’s 
Doctrine of Predestination, SEL, 11:2, Sp. 1971, 203-222. Shakespeare uses the stage 
presentation in Ham. as a controlling metaphor for life—the play images the situation 
of human beings predestined to act in certain ways though still responsible for those 
acts. Through various devices Shakespeare causes the audience to recognize the meta- 
phor and the consequent idea that man’s freedom to act is illusory. This state of mind 
is similar to Calvin’s, who argued for providential predestination—individual decisions 
were possible, but not without individual responsibility for them. There being no 
logical way to reconcile his arguments, Calvin joined them metaphorically in the idea 
of a theater: Man is to his world and his Creator as a character is to the world of 
the play and the playwright. While Calvin uses the theater as a metaphor for his argu- 
ment, Shakespeare uses the problems of the theater to move toward the possibility of 
predestination. —M.F.O. 


1685. Horwich, Richard. HAMLET and EASTWARD HO, SEL, 11:2, Sp. 1971, 
223-233. Surprisingly meaningful parallels exist between these two plays. Touchstone 
in Eastward Ho shapes the action “into a homiletic demonstration of his moral ideals”— 
that thrift, industry, and sobriety will triumph over ambition, prodigality, and innovation. 
The conflict, as in Ham., becomes one of reason versus passion. Both plays have 
brides named Gertrude whose actions are similar, are set in a corrupted world, and 
have ethical ideals of grace and order located in the past. The borrowings from Ham. 
paradoxically call attention to Eastward Ho’s weaknesses but give it strength and an 
ironic point of view. —~-M.F.O. 


1686. Marowitz, Charles. The Marowitz MACBETH, ThQ, 1:3, July-Sept. 1971, 47- 
49. This play is a series of chronological incidents which, when viewed as a Christian 
parable, become a sermon on the inescapability of retribution. Macbeth is chosen by 
fate and goaded by his wife to murder Duncan, and the first section of the play is a 
prophetic vision of all that will happen to him. The affinities between Hecate and Lady 
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Macbeth, the complicity between Lady Macbeth and the witches, the hallucinations of 
Macbeth, the opposition of light and darkness between Duncan’s world and Macbeth’s, 
and the scenes of witchcraft indicate pre-Christian belief in spells and hexes. The 
core of the play is diabolical, rather than Christian. ——D.S.B. 


1687. Sheren, Paul. Gordon Craig and MACBETH, ThQ, 1:3, July-Sept. 1971, 44-47, 
Craig conceived of a theater that could accommodate any concept. From his prolific 
writings and drawings it is possible to illuminate the many theatrical possibilities 
presented by Mach. —D.S.B. 


1688. Thomas, W. K. Macbeth’s To-morrows: The Unmixed Metaphor, EngQ, 4:2, 
Sum. 1971, 33-35. The multiple metaphors in Macbeth’s “To-morrow and to-morrow 
and to-morrow speech” are unified by the subsidiary meanings of each metaphor, e.g., 
the subsidiary meaning of the term fool as someone afflicted with pettiness picks up 
the ideas implicit in “creeps,” “petty pace,” and “day to day,” and frets combines the 
meanings of “to vex” and “to wear away” or decay, also prepared for by that “petty 
pace.” —J.J.M. 


1689. Itzin, Catherine. MACBETH in the Restoration, ThQ, 1:3, July-Sept. 1971, 
14-18. The Restoration adaptations of Shakespeare were made for particular and 
logical reasons. Davenant’s spectacular Macb. was in part the result of the division of 
old plays between his Duke’s Company and the King’s Company of Killigrew, and 
their competition for audiences. Adaptation of old plays to the new stage was also influ- 
enced by neoclassicism and its product, heroic tragedy. Thus in Macb. the comic porter 
scene was eliminated in order to preserve unity of tone; Lady Macbeth’s death was 
reported rather than acted on the stage; and Macbeth’s head was not carried on at 
the end. The use of actresses to play women’s roles influenced Davenant to enlarge the 
role of Lady Macduff. The new techniques of staging gave him the opportunity to trans- 
form the play into an “opera”.by adding music and dance to the text. —D.S.B. 


1690. Donohue, Joseph. MACBETH in the Eighteenth Century, ThQ, 1:3, July-Sept. 
1971, 20-24. Until Garrick restored. the -original version of Macb. in the 1740's, 
Davenant’s version was performed to the exclusion of Shakespeare’s. Garrick, whose 
innovations as an actor were almost matched by his work as director and manager, 
reestablished the identity of Shakespeare’s -central character, emphasizing Macbeth’s 
sense of personal honor and projecting. the reactions of a highly imaginative man to 
evil that he does not understand. —D.S.B. 


1691. Trewin, J.C. MACBETH in the Nineteenth Century, ThQ, 1:3, July-Sept. 1971, 
26-31. Producers of Macb. in the early 19th century did not use the pure Shakespeare 
text, but adaptations. Later the play was purged of needless accretions, but the full text 
of the Folio was still not used. Even Macready, who reformed the texts of Lear and 
Temp., left Macb. in its accepted theatrical form. One of Macready’s aides later staged 
Macb. from the original text, restoring the drunken Porter and the murder of young 
Macduff. In staging, the Victorians demanded realism: Charles Kean as Macbeth 
wore first the plaid of the Highlander, then a velvet tunic and mantle. Later he 
introduced the leather suits of the Saxon 9th century and replaced the usual elaborate 
banquet by a feast of coarse fare served on rude tables and lighted by pine torches. 

—D.S.B. 


1692. Evans, Gareth Lloyd. MACBETH in the Twentieth Century, ThQ, 1:3, July-Sept. 
1971, 36-39. The ability of Macb. to resist the contemporary craze for adaptation is 
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explained by the' tension between its static poetical image and the implications of action, 
and by the thematic and dramatic emphases placed upon the protagonist, whose solitude 
is marked by the fact that even his relationship with his wife is finished at midpoint in 
the play. In the memorable productions o£ this century the quality of the language has 
been fully acknowledged and the domination of the central character accepted. Sir 
John Gielgud set the example for keeping the quality of the poetry. Sir Laurence 
Olivier, who saw Macbeth as a tortured mixture of evil and sensitivity, achieved both 
communication of poetry and realization of character. The Lady Macbeths of this 
century have not been distinguished. —D.S.B. 


1693. Henze, Richard. Deception in MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, SEL, 11:2, Sp. 
1971, 187-201. Deception in Much is of two sorts: one, right deception, leads to 
social peace, marriage, and the end of deceit; the other breeds conflict and distrust. 
Right deception is shown as Don Pedro and his friends deceive self-deceived Benedick 
and Beatrice to bring them together for nourishment of each other and society. Wrong 
deception is shown: as Don John and Borechio deceive the suspicious and faithless 
Claudio. Claudio is dangerous to social harmony because he conceals his suspicion 
behind a mask of virtue and fidelity. Unity m the play derives from double deceptions 
reinforced by. doubly significant i images of eatng, noting, fishing, and hunting. —M.F.O. 


1694. Hyman, Stanley ao Iago Psychoanalytically. Motivated, CentR, 14:4, 1970, 
369-384. Throughout Oth., as a psychoanalytic perspective demonstrates, Jago is 
motivated by strong latent homosexuality. The unconscious love he bears both Othello 
and Cassio is repressed and, by a defense’: mechanism, turned into hate. Jago’s contempt 
for women and his disgust with heterosexual love and ນ... derive from these 
unconscious homosexual impulses. —R.H.W. 


1695. McNeir, ‘Waldo F. The Masks of Rickard the Third, SEL, 11:2, Sp. 1971, 167- 
186. Though Shakespearé’s conception of Richard HI can- be seen originating in 

2. H. VI (V.i), it becomes clear at the end of Richard’s soliloquy in 3 H. VI M.i). 
Shakespeare develops Richard as a master. of histrionics who acts in R. OI for two 
audiences: his dupes and accomplices in the play and the theater audience. Taking the 
audience into his confidence through his soliloquies, he dazzles it with. his skill;.even 
lulling its moral judgment. He ‘takes ດນ; variety of masks but finally shows signs of 
strain after he accepts the crown. He then becomes an actor with no coherence as an 
individual, though in his final soliloquy he echoes his former expertise. - | —M.F.O. 


1696. Gray, J. ເ. ROMEO AND JULIET, and Some Renaissance Notions of Love, 
Time, and Death, DR, 48:1, Sp. 1968, 58-59. Shakespeare’s version of the Romeo 
and Juliet story is unique in stressing ‘equally two paradoxical. viewpoints, that their 
love is true, intense, and fated, and that it is also intemperate and rash. This love is 
a familiar Renaissance type with certain given conditions, a love also found in Gold- 
ing’s translation of Ovid’s tale of Pyramus and Thisbe and in Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander. In this category of the love relationship, love, time, and death all play ambiv- 
alent roles, as too hasty love redeems time and conquers death, which joins forever 
what a temporal world had consumed even as it united. . - —P.M. 


1697. Snyder, Susan. ROMEO AND JULIET: Comedy into Tragedy, EIC, 20:4, 
Oct. 1970, 391-402. This play “is different from Shakespeare’s other tragedies in that 
it becomes, rather than is, tragic.” “The action and the characters begin in familiar 
comic patterns, and are then transformed—or discarded--to compose the pattern of 
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tragedy.” In the sudden, violent end of Mercutio, the incarnation of comic atmosphere, 
the birth of tragedy coincides with the symbolic death of comedy. Helplessness, the 
most striking characteristic of this tragic world, is reinforced by the failure of two 
comic figures, the Nurse and the Friar, to find a place in the dramatic progress. They 
thus illustrate irrelevance, a basic principle of the operation of comedy in tragedy. 

—~R.A.R. 


1698. Bareham, 1. THE TEMPEST: The Substantial Pageant Unfaded, DUJ, 63:3, June 
1971, 213-222. A tension between form and ideas undercuts the apparent optimism of 
Temp. Instead of being a benevolent character, Prospero constantly reveals a potential 
for and a tendency toward malignant action. Only very late in the play is the tension 
between grace and evil reconciled, and the price of this reconciliation is the collapse 
of the Prospero we have known. ——A.B.F, 


1699. Lewis, Allan. Sbakespeare’s Open-Ended Comedy: A Challenge to Perfor- 
mance, QQ, 78:2, Sum. 1971, 219-226.. Critics have usually denied the element of 
social comment in Shakespeare’s comedies. In fact, Shakespeare does not provide 
explicit social interpretations; he leaves this to the actors of his plays. Thus Malvolio 
in Twel. can be played in several different ways. Literary analysis by itself is incapable 
of determining the social relevance of the comedies. . —K.P.S.J. 


1700. Ireland, G. W. “This Side Idolatry,” QQ, 78:2, Sum. 1971, 274-283. Shake- 
speare wrote a surprisingly large number of really bad lines. In the sonnets the 
couplets are often trivial beyond belief, while in the plays speeches abound which 
“are creaking baroque fancies that labour the self-evident.” Very often the structure 
of a play is rather shaky. This is not to belittle Shakespeare’s achievement, which is 
still immense, but to alert the thoughtful reader to exercise his right to introduce quali- 
fications in his judgment of Shakespeare. —K.P.S.J. 


1701. Shaw on Shakespeare, IndS, 10:1, Fall 1971, 10 (reprinted from the Daily News, 
Apr. 13, 1905). [This newspaper article summarizes Shaw’s lecture on Shakespeare 
(Apr. 12, 1905, Kensington Town Hall).] People have made an idol of Shakespeare. 
He was a middle-class man who aspired to become a country gentleman, so he wrote 
A. Y. L. It is nonsense to see Rosalind as a type of perfect womanliness. —B.J.M. 


Cf.: Items 1730, 1744, 1792, 1806, and 1835. -- 


Edmund Spenser 


1702. Lerner, Laurence. Sir Calidore’s Holiday (Pastoral in THE FAERTE QUEENE), 
ESA, 13:2, Sept. 1970, 303-315. : Although the pastoral elements in this work are 
logically inconsistent with the general purpose of the poem, they are an under- 
standable outgrowth of the literary tradition, they enrich the poetry, and they suggest 
that Spenser’s poetic excellence is pictorial rather than verbal. Since pastoral values 
are antithetical to heroic ones as well as an assault upon the hierarchical and courtly 
values of Elizabethan society, the poem treats Calidore’s rural interludes ambivalently. 
Only in Calidore’s vision on Mount Acidale is Spenser fully successful in exploiting 
the poetic tensions generated by the pastoral-heroic conflict. Here we find in a pastoral 
setting a greater elegance and civility: than in the court. We also discover that 
Spenser has resolved the paradox through movement and image, rather than verbal 
explanation. . —P.D:0O. 
: r ; i y f 
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Jeremy Taylor 


1703. Day, W. G. Forbidden Embraces; Jeremy Taylors HOLY DYING, N&Q, 
18:8, Aug. 1971, 292-293. The close parallel between Taylor’s list of men who died 
while copulating and Montaigne’s, translated by Florio, suggests that Taylor either 
derived his list from Montaigne, adding two additional names, or used a source based 
on Montaigne. —J.S.P. 


Drama 
1704. Brownstein, O. L. The Saracen’s Head, Islington: A Pre-Elizabethan Inn Play- 
house, TN, 25:2, Win. 1970-71, 68-72. Preliminary investigation indicates that the 
Saracen’s Head, which is usually described as a playhouse, may have been merely a 
facade for a congregation of Dissenters. Possibly the players and the congregation were 
mixed together to confuse the authorities. —E.P.K. 


1705. Freehafer, John. Inigo Jones’s Scenery for THE CID, TN, 25:3, Sp. 1971, 
84-92. Design 361 in Jones’s work indicates that it was used for an English production 
of Corneille’s The Cid, in a translation done between 1637 and 1639. Part H of The 
Cid probably was performed at court in 1639. Design 361 is appropriate to both parts 
of The Cid because the Design presents a penoramic scene with military aspects. The 
setting of the play itself is Seville and in each part the Cid fends off Moorish attacks 
upon the city. Corneille and Jones, therefore, furthered, in English, the taste for 
tragi-comic romances, which were popular with the French and respected by Dryden. 

—E.P.K. 


1706. Kernan, Alvin. Recent Studies in Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama, SEL, 11:2, 
Sp. 1971, 377-399. [This article reviews works published mainly in 1970 on Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama.] ——M.F.O. 


Poetry 
1707. Wilcher, Robert. Notes on Recurrent Images in Seventeenth-Century Poetry, 
N&Q, 18:8, Aug. 1971, 288-290. Two images—of snow as a periwig and as “feathered 
rain”’—occur a number of times in 17th-century poetry, the former originating with 
Sylvester’s translation of du Bartas’s Divine Weeks, the second being of uncertain origin, 
though it became popularized through William Strode’s On a Gentlewoman Walking 
in the Snow. The periwig image occurs in Edward Benlowes’s Theophila (1652), 
Cantos 4 and 13; Robert Chamberlain’s On the Spring; the anonymous Lavinia Walking 
on a Frosty Morning; Robert Baron’s The Cyprian Academy; Thomas Shipman’s The 
Peek of Tenariff (where it involves a periwig}; Matthew Coppinger’s The Lovers Greet- 
ing (wherein personified Winter is bald), ard Sir Edward Sherburne’s translation of 
Horace, Ode 9, Book I. Strode’s “feathered rain” periphrasis turns up in several mis- 
cellanies following its initial appearance in W. Porter’s Madrigals and Airs (1632) and 
in Crashaw’s elegy on James Stanenough, in Mildway Fane’s Annus annulus, in 
Thomas Shipman’s The Frost, and in Congreve’s version of Horace’s Ode 9, Book 1. 
Some of these poems vary the basic image. —J.S.P. 


General 
1708. Forbes, Thomas R. Life and Death in Shakespeare’s London, AmSci, 58:5, 
Sept.-Oct. 1970, 511-520. In the Guildhall Library in London is a group of record 
books of the Parish of St. Botolph without Algate which go from 1558 to 1625. 
Unlike others of their kind, they give details on the kinds of deaths recorded. There 
was a very high rate of still births and infant mortality. Plagues account for most deaths, 
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but the records are not accurate in this area since individuals would do much to hide 
the apearance of plagues in a family. Accidental and violent deaths numbering 111 
are recorded. There are 30 victims of homicide, and 17 were executed. ——G.E.B. 


1709. Fogle, French. Recent Studies in the English Renaissance, SEL, 11:2, Sp. 1971, 
345-375. [This article surveys over 50 works of scholarship and criticism on non- 
dramatic literature and history of the English Renaissance. The works were issued 
during late 1969 and into late 1970.] —M.F.O. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Samuel Batler 


1710. Wilding, Michael. Butler and Gray’s Inn, N&Q, 18:8, Aug. 1971, 293-295. 
Evidence from contemporary letters that Butler was living in the Holborn area (near 
Gray’s Inn) before beginning Hudibras and during the time of the work’s initial drafts 
receives additional support from Aubrey’s life of Cleveland, where Butler is specifically 
associated with Gray’s Inn. Mrs. E. E. Duncan-Jones has noted an allusion to Butler 
in Marvell’s The Rehearsal Transpros’d that implies he was a lawyer. This supports 
others’ conclusions on this point. —J.S.P. 


Thomas Chatterton 
1711. Grigson, Geoffrey. Breeches of Bright Velvet, NSt, Apr. 9, 1971, 498 (rev.-art., 
Complete Works of Thomas Chatterton, ed. Donald S. Taylor with Benjamin B. 
Hoover, Cambridge U., 1971). Taylor is never clear about his own editorial activity 
in this edition, and he is uncritical about Chatterton’s merit. The overlay of invented 
English on baby medievalism is rather hard on Mynstrelles Songe, his best lyric. Pre- 
cocious in his energetic determination, Chatterton interminably imitates plain 18th- 
century classicism in his satire. His death came too early for him to have fully sensed 
the world or individualized his rhythms, and he was infected by a romantic, Gothic, 
and Ossianic milieu, which makes him tedious, especially as in this edition, when 
deprived of his last verses by the editor. —R.E.W. 


William D’Avenant 
Cf.: Item 1689. 


Daniel Defoe 


1712. Rogers, J. ມ. W. Two Unrecorded Letters by Daniel Defoe, PLL, 7:3, Sum. 
1971, 298-299. Although Professor Healey’s edition (The Letters of Daniel Defoe, 
Clarendon, 1955) has “rightly come to be looked on as definitive,” any future reprint of 
Defoe’s correspondence should include these two “stray missives” of no “great intrinsic 
interest.” ——K.B. 


1713. Rogers, Pat. Defoe’s First Official Post, N&Q, 18:8, Aug. 1971, 303. Defoe’s 
claim, in his Appeal to Honour and Justice (1715) to have been “Accomptant to the 
Commissioners of the Glass Duty” c. 1695 has at last received confirmation from 
official records. The return of the Commissioners for the quarter ending Dec. 28, 1695, 
lists Defoe (spelled “de Foe”) as an Accomptant at £100 a year. Outside of the Com- 
missioners themselves, who received twice that sum, Defoe was then the highest paid 
employee of the office. —J.S.P. 
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John Dennis 
Cf.: Item 1740, 


John Dryden 


1714. Harth, Philip. Empson’s Interpretaticn of RELIGIO LAICI, EIC, 20:4, Oct. 
1970, 446-450. William Empson’s Dryden's Apparent Scepticism (EIC, 20:2, Apr. 
1970, 172-181 [AES, 13:10, June 1970, 3236], reflects an approach to Dryden that 
was weli entrenched before 1934. His seeing Religio Laici as a poem in which Dryden 
gives disguised support to the Deists he is supposedly conflating is an inversion of the 
true meaning of the poem. A recognition of Dryden’s awareness of contemporary 
Anglican apologists as well as attention to the grammar and logic of the poem will 
reveal .Dryden’s thorough religious loyalty. , —R.ALR. 


David Garrick 
Cf.: Item 1690. 


Samuel Johnson 


1715. Misenheimer, James B., Jr. Samuel Johnson’s LIFE OF SAVAGE: A ກກ 
NRam, C.10, Sp. 1971, 18-26. This work has been popular ever since its appearance 
in 1744, though many of its first readers were interested in its sensational aspects 
rather than its psychological characterization. The latter portion of the work, in which 
Johnson draws upon personal knowledge, is the best. In their friendship (1737-1739), 
Johnson came to know Savage’s “heart and mind and temperament,” to sympathize 
with him, and to believe his still-disputed account of his illegitimate birth. In the Life, 
however, Johnson did not stretch the truth for a good story, but revealed the strengths 
and weaknesses of Savage’s character, both 3f which Johnson grasped full well. The 
biography anatomizes Savage’s self-delusions, and Johnson never allows his compassion 
or his lofty style to hide harsh facts or tend his moral judgment. Yet “Johnson 
valued Savage as a poet and man of letters”; in the wer a tour de force of the 
biographical art, the man “still lives.” —J.B.S. 


1716. Richman, Jordan P. The Political Sermons of Johnson and Swift, NRam, C.10, 
Sp. 1971, 27-41. Swift’s and Johnson’s “sermons ວນ . . . brotherly Jove, bearing false 
witness, and the death of Charles I’ establish the similar religious basis for some of 
their life-long political attitudes. Both writers used plain, unadorned language and 
pithy sayings to “reason men into religion.” Differences in tone stem from differences 
in audiences, Swift’s audience being his own unsophisticated congregation and John- 
son’s being intelligent men anywhere. [The paired analysis of the six sermons points 
up both similarities and differences in basic moral concerns and political attitudes.] In 
general, Swift is more obviously polemical more politically anxious and strident, 
whereas Johnson is more philosophical and universal in his approach, e.g., Swift turns 
his sermon on brotherly love to criticism of dissenters and of the entry of the people 
into politics; Johnson refers to ambition as the divisive factor. “A Christian in society,” 
both agreed, “must know enough about politics not to be duped into unchristian 
behavior.” Their sermons gave “religious sanction to [the] classical view” of society 
as one in which “the ideal of a just and reasonable force [restrains] the undifferentiated 
energies of humanity.” —J.BS. 


1717. Roper, F. M. Hodgess. Commemorative Address: Dr. Johnson’s Ecumenical 
Friendships, NRam, C.10, Sp. 1971, 2-4. Jahnson was friendly with three dissenting 
ministers and one Roman Catholic priest, to whom Boswell gives only brief reference, 
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the most eminent of whom was Dr. James Fordyce, a Presbyterian. [Brief notes are 
given for three of the four men, with passing reference to the fourth.] —J.BS. 


Cf.: Item 1721. 
j John Lavdi 

1718. Diket, A. L. The Noble Savage: Convention as Epitomized in John Lawson’s 
A NEW VOYAGE TO CAROLINA, NCHR, 43:4, Aut. 1966, 413-429. In his 1709 
book, Lawson demonstrated a developing sympathetic attitude toward the American 
Indian. Robert Gray, one of the earliest Englishmen to write of the Indian, expressed 
doubts in 1609 about the ability of Europeans to civilize the savage and rude inhabitants 
of the American wilderness, but in Conquest of Granada (1672), Dryden portrayed 
the Indian as free and noble. Later, Lawson’s New Voyage presented the Indian as 
physically admirable, diligent, and hospitable, but also as wanton in his sexual customs. 
A possible means of redeeming the Indian, Lawson pointed out, was subsidized inter- 
marriage between whites and Indians; such a'program, ‘administered by the Crown, 
would also extend peacefully the limits of the British Empire. : ——W.A.B. 


Edward Lyde 


1719, Héltgen, Karl Josef. Edward Lyde Alias Joyner: Oxford Poet and Contributor 
to Creech’s Lucretius, N&Q, 18:8, Aug. 1971; 299-303. Hermann J. Real was correct 
in guessing that “De Calle Equino,” used to date a commendatory poem accompanying 
Creech’s translation of Lucretius, refers to the village of Horsepath, near Oxford. 
{See his The Authorship of Some Anonymous: Recommendatory Poems of Creech’s 
Translation of Lucretius, N&Q, 15:10, Oct. 1968, 377-378 [AES,; 12:3, Mar. 1969, 
1009].) The initials “E.L.,” appended to the poem, are those of Edward Lyde (also 
known as Joyner), who lived at Horsepath. [Bibliographical and’ biographical details 
about Lyde are supplied.] —J.S.P. 


af oe 


. Kane O'Hara 


1720. Dircks, P. T. The Catch on the Eighteenth-Century State: Consideration of Two 
Burlettas, TN, 25:3, Sp. 1971, 93-96. Although Shakespeare used the musical catch, 
the. simplest form of part-singing, as a functional metaphor in Twel. and Temp., the 
18th-century stage rarely employed the form successfully. Kane O'Hara used it 
unsuccessfully in his burletta, Midas, for his catch established only a “mood of wicked 
camaraderie” instead of a fierce attack on Apollo. In O’Hara’s The Golden Pippin, the 
catch, used to underline the claims of the goddesses for the Golden Apple, successfully 
sustained and highlighted the mood of the spirited scene. —E.P.K. 


George Psalmanazar 
1721. Winnett, A. R. George Psalmanazar, NRam, C.10, Sp. 1971, 6-17. Praised by 
Johnson for his piety, “Psalmanazar was one of the most notorious imposters of all 
time.” His real name remains unknown, his birth date is uncertain (either the more . 
probable 1680 or 1684), and even his place of birth can be fixed only vaguely as 
southern France. [Psalmanazar’s life is recounted from. his early years on the con- 
tinent, with emphasis on his years in England from 1703, where he was introduced by 
an Anglican clergyman, who .was’ both hypocritical and unscrupulous, and on Psal- 
manazar’s fraudulent Description of Formosa (1704), his posthumous Memoirs, and 
other writings.] His imposture, stemming from his laziness, cleverness, and vanity, 
fails to gain our admiration because of his “prostitution of religion.” Yet that “he was 
Johnson’s friend” says much for him. —J.B.S. 
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Richard Savage 
Cf.: Item 1715. 


Tobias Smollett 


1722. Klukoff, Philip J. Smollett and the Sackville Controversy, NM, 69:4, 1968, 617- 
628. There is considerable evidence that Smollett wrote several reviews on the Sack- 
ville affair in the Critical Review. [Three of these which are very close in tone to the 
History of England are reprinted.] ~—C.E.G. 


Laurence Sterne 


1723. McGlynn, Paul D. Orthodoxy versus Anarchy in Sterne’s SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY, PLL, 7:3, Sum. 1971, 242-251. The religious orthodoxy demonstrated in 
Tristram Shandy indicates that Sterne can be identified more reasonably with Yorick 
the sermon writer than with Yorick the traveler in A Sentimental Journey. Yorick’s 
sermons reflect the argument that “morality is generally accompanied by sentiment,” 
a religious attitude of Sterne’s; but Yorick’s actions accept sentiment “as a pleasurable 
end in itself.” Yorick is guided by his feelings and his and Sterne’s moral tenets are 
nowhere identical. —-K.B. 


1724. Anderson, Howard. TRISTRAM SHANDY and the Reader’s Imagination, 
PMLA, 86:5, Oct. 1971, 966-973. Sterne forces the reader to recognize the limiting 
and distorting effects of the preconceptions which we usually impose upon new exper- 
ience by using three central methods. Through what amounts to a technique of parable, 
we are shown our own limitations as we discover those of Sterne’s characters. Second, 
we are made to participate in the double meanings of words so that we recognize the 
tendency of our minds to make assumptions on the basis of unreliable evidence. 
Finally, the narrator repeatedly manipulates us by deliberately disappointing our 
expectations of narrative form developed through earlier reading. Thus Sterne shows 
that arbitrariness lies in the conventions themselves and that our allegiance to them 
is a sign of preference for convenient artifice over inconvenient reality. —P.G.D. 


Jonathan Swift 


1725. Jones, Gareth. Swifts CADENUS AND VANESSA: A Question of “Positives,” 
EIC, 20:4, Oct. 1970, 424-440. Critics should be careful in using the term “positives” 
as an interpretative tool. This work is a “masterpiece of satiric counterpointing” in 
which the poet is “far from resting on his positives with the immovable firmness which 
has been urged” by the critics. The wit and paradox of its counterpointed ironies. 
prevent the poem from being reduceable to sny easy affirmation. It is characteristic of 
Swift’s poetic language to avoid easy resolution; in this poem such resolution would 
mean betrayal. —R.A.R. 


1726. Sena, John F. Swift, the Yahoos and “The English Malady,” PLL, 7:3, Sum. 
1971, 300-303. There is an additional similarity between Augustan England and the 
Yahoos of Gulliver’s Travels: the Yahoos “suffer from the spleen”’——a disorder so 
prevalent in 18th-century England that it was named “The English Malady.” In 
Gulliver diagnosis and remedy conform with Augustan medical practice which demon- 
strates Swifts knowledge of medical practice and his effort to draw “the relationship 
between man and the Yahoos still clearer.” —K.B. 
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1727. Van Meter, Jan R. [a], and Leland D. Peterson [b]. On Peterson on Swift, 
PMLA, 86:5, Oct. 1971, 1017-1025. [a] The weaknesses of Peterson’s Swifts PROJ- 
ECT: A Religious and Political Satire, (PMLA, 82:1, Mar. 1967, 54-63 [AES, 10:6, 
June 1967, 2108]) have not been shown in Harth’s rejoinder, Swift's PROJECT: Tract 
or Travesty (PMLA, 84:2, Mar. 1969, 336-343 [AES, 13:5, Jan. 1970, 1587D. Swift's 
Project is not satirical, and its author does not advocate hypocrisy. It merely suggests 
that an irreligious man may appear virtuous if it is to his own interest ໄດ appear so. 
[b] Projectors were at the time commonly thought of as schemers and cheats, and 
hypocrisy, a serious sin, is advocated in the Project. —P.G.D. 


1728. Brown, Lloyd W. The Person of Quality in the Eighteenth Century: Aspects 
of Swift's Social Satire, DR, 48:2, Sum. 1968, 171-184. A study of the person of 
quality as satiric persona illuminates both the ethical problems and some ironic 
techniques in many 18th-century works on social manners and conduct. This figure’s 
gentility is determined by birth rather than moral or intellectual excellence; his appear- 
ance in several of Swifts works has been relatively neglected, but Swift's use of him 
begs comparison with that of Etherege, Congreve, Defoe, and Lord Chesterfield among 
others, for all these writers are examining the problem of social manners in relation 
to the moral inadequacies of traditional leaders of society. The nominal person of 
quality whose statements and conduct reflect the inversion of the values he advocates 
while he simultaneously provides a realistic analysis of social evils is a fit instru- 
ment for ironic insight and double-edged satire. —P.M. 


1729. Uphaus, Robert W. Images of Swift: A Review of Some Recent Criticism, Eire, 
6:3, Fall 1971, 16-22. Denis Donoghue’s Jonathan Swift: A Critical Introduction 
(Cambridge U., 1969) errs in suggesting that Swift be read “through the eyes of the 
modern novel.” Martin Kallich’s The Other End of the Egg: Religious Satire in 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS (N.Y.U., 1970) “suffers from too much single-minded 
specificity.” W. B. Carnochan’s Lemuel Gulliver’s Mirror for Man (U. of Calif., 1968) 
is provocative but “strangely dogmatic” because the author tends to fall back on 
conventional views of Swift. John R. Clark’s Form and Frenzy in Swiff's TALE OF 
A TUB (Cornell U., 1970) is “largely a success.” —M.T. 


Cf.: Item 1716. 


Lewis Theobald 


1730. Frazier, Harriet C. The Riffing of Beauty’s Stores, NM, 69:2, 1968, 232-256. 
There is ample evidence from a comparative analysis of style, diction, and vocabulary 
that Theobald’s The Double Falsehood is a forgery of Shakespeare. Theobald’s state- 
ment that the play is based on a lost drama by Shakespeare entitled Cardenio is refuted 
by a collation of Shakespeare’s most performed plays during the years 1700 and 1750, 
especially Ham., and The Double Falsehood. —C.E.G. 


Gervase Warmestry 
1731. Miller, Paul W. A Second Unpublished Poem by G. Warmestry, N&Q, 18:8, 
Aug. 1971, 290-291. In a poem of 64 lines [here reproduced], Warmestry celebrates 
the first recasting of the great bell in Tom Tower of Christ Church, Oxford, in Oct. 
1726, the poem establishing the month. Titled Great TOM’s Progresse from the Fur- 
nace, to the Steeple, the poem exists in two slightly different versions, in two Folger 
Mss. [The “more accurate” one is reprinted here.] A third Ms copy of the poem exists 
at the Bodleian. —J.S.P. 
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Drama 
Cf.: Item 1612. 


VI. ROMANTIC 
William Blake. 

1732. Walling, William. The Death of God: William Blake’s Version, DR, 48:2, Sum. 
1968, 237-250. Blake’s poems reflect the sense of anguish at the price extracted from 
humanity by organized religion and ຊ່. transcendent God, but also assert insistently that 
the truly divine is identical with the fully human. The power (imagination) in the 
human psyche which enables man to reintegrate: with himself, with others, and with 
the universe is symbolized in Christ. Blake’s thought anticipates Nietzsche, Sartre, 
and Buber, but his greatest relevance for modern theology is his attempt in Jerusalem 
to illustrate .how.we can achieve this. ຍແພ in the face of a sense of isolation, 
failure, and self-accusation. ——P.M. 


Cf.: Item 1758. . 


Lord Byron . 
1733. Lauber, John. . Byron’s Concept of Poetry, DR, 47:4, Win. 1967- 68, 526-534. 
Byron’s neoclassical temper is apparent in his preference in poets, his belief in the 
unities, and his rejection of Wordsworth’s theory of diction and view of Nature. His 
metrics, diction, and fondness for satire are counterbalanced by his inability to accept 
the invariability of the “rules,” his acceptance of poetry: as self-expression rather than 
communication, and by a certain degree of consistency in his devotion to poetic truth. 
His “truth” is a literal realism or faithfulness to experience very different from Pope’s 
or the other Romantics. It was to him a principal merit in his poetry; his devotion to 
it explains his distrust of the imagination and his ເມ of systems of thought which 
can cloud the recognition of reality. —P.M. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge . 
1734. Elledge, W. Paul. Fountains Within: Motivation in Coleridge’s DEJECTION: 
AN ODE, PLL, 7:3, Sum. 1971, 304-308. Dejection: An Ode progresses both internally 
and externally. Externally the wind is an objective correlative for a “remarkable psycho- 
logical metamorphosis” whose origin is “strictly internal.” As the poet gradually 
recognizes his freedom he becomes the wind and overcomes me dejection of submitting 
to forces seemingly beyond his control. - —K.B. 


1735. Audet, Ronald A. FROST AT MIDNIGHT: The Other Coleridge, EJ, 59:8, 
Nov. 1970, 1080-1085. The major divisions of this poem correspond to the exposition, 
development, and recapitulation of a sonata. The tension created between the poet’s 
intense emotion and his conversational language also makes for artistic effectiveness. 
His Hartleian thought provides intellectual depth. ——L.H.M. 


Cf.: Item 1741. 


Thomas De Quincey 
1736. Bilsland, John W. De Quincey on Poetic Genius, DR, 48 2, Sum. 1968, 200- 
214. As in their critical works Romantic poets generally reveal a vested interest, com- 
ments on poetic genius from a lesser but sensitive and sympathetic Romantic writer have 
value.. De Quincey probably best lends himself to such a study. Showing influences of 
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Wordsworth and Coleridge, he sees grèat poets as men of genius as opposed to talent, 
of fine intellect, deep emotional nature, and elevated moral sense, who, nevertheless, 
differ in their effects or species of power. He classifies authors as subjective or objec- 
tive, tragic or epic, and picturesque or sculpturesque. He tends constantly toward a 
broad distinction between the dominantly classical and the dominantly romantic tem- 
perament; his sympathies usually lie more with the latter. —P.M. 


Maria Edgeworth : 
1737, Murray, Patrick. Maria Edgeworth and Her Father: The Literary Partnership, 
Eire, 6:3, Fall 1971, 39-50. Guiding her education completely, Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth influenced his daughter’s work in complicated ways. Sometimes he acted as gen- 
eral critic and advisor. He inserted passages of his own, often long ones at important 
points, and their authorships mingle completely at times. Sometimes he acted as editor, 
adding footnotes and explanations. /In addition, his indirect influence was considerable. 
Her novels reflect many of his educational, social, and political theories; and many 
of his personal traits show up in her fictional characters. —M.T. 


John Keats 


1738. Eggers, J. Philip. Memory in Mankind: Keats’s Historical Imaginafion, PMLA, 
86:5, Oct. 1971, 990-998. Historical allusions and the theme of history add dimen- 
sions to Keats’s poetry that reflect the, change in historical thought during the Roman- 
tic period. His wide-ranging familiarity with history manifests itself in a develop- 
ment that begins in juvenile hero-worship but rapidly matures into a subtle historical 
vision in the odes and Hyperion poems. His sense of history makes possible a union of 
poetry and history, since he sees both as products of the imagination. The relative 
success and failure of his attempts to unite them confirm his organic analogy: when 
he relies most on his own imagination and memory, he evokes a more vital sense of 
the past than when he follows sources rather mechanically. History as a concept within 
his lyric and narrative poems is a compelling witness to his powers as a historical poet. 

—P.G.D. 


Mary Wollstonecraft 
1739. Tomalin, Claire. A Fallen Woman, NSt, May 21, 1971, 712. Wollstonecrafts 
letters describe sensations of loss, longing, pregnancy, and motherhood with a frankness 
not equalled until the 20th century. Gilbert Imlay, the American revolutionary aide in 
Paris (1792-1793) who became her lover, has been roughly handled by her biographers, 
but he got into a false position with her and was simply bowled over by her. Their 
Marital arrangement, a semi-formal one, was difficult to manage smoothly. Yet in the 
sad story of his infidelities, the most affecting aspect of her letters to him is that of a 
woman refusing to accept being a victim of seduction and abandonment and giving up 
her lover without bitterness or demands. William Godwin, who became her husband 
in 1797, was distrustful of violent emotions at first hand but fascinated by her at a 
distance, apparently so much so that he wished, despite the damage to her reputation, 
to publish her letters. Her eclipse in society can be attributed to their revelations, which 
shocked the middle and upper classes. ` —RE.W. 


William Wordsworth 


1740. Kramer, Dale. Passion in Poetic Theory, NM, 69:3, 1968, 421-427. Dennis’s 
influence on Wordsworth should be taken iñto account, although the latter by far sur- 
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passed any of the ideas which Dennis had scattered about in his works. This influence 
can be traced in Wordworth’s ability to state clearly “the view of the contemplative artist 
describing his own act of creating,” whereas Dennis was only able to discuss poetry 
from different points of view: from the point of view of the poet, the spectator, the 
reader, and the theater’s patron. -—C.E.G. 


1741. Teichman, Milton. Wordsworth’s Two Replies to Coleridge’s DEJECTION: AN 
ODE, PMLA, 86:5, Oct. 1971, 982-989. In Resolution and Independence, Wordsworth 
suggests to his friend that he turn to God for the comfort he formerly found in natural 
objects. He reminds Coleridge, who laments the loss of Joy, that pain has visionary 
power, that spiritual insight and trust may come from suffering itself, and that while 
storm may follow calm, sunshine may also follow storm. In Stanzas Written ia My 
Pocket-Copy of Thomson’s CASTLE OF INDOLENCE, comic innuendo replaces sober 
teaching. Alluding to Thomson’s satiric portrait of a poet’s melancholy companion, 
Wordsworth reminds Coleridge of his unusual capacity for delight in common things 
and of their good fortune in being able to devote themselves to friendship and art. 

—P.G.D. 


1742. Betz, Paul F. The Hands Involved in Yale’s Sheets From the Second Volume of 
LYRICAL BALLADS (1800) Corrected for the Edition of 1802, YULG, 45:3, Jan. 
1971, 104-109. The Yale volume contains Ms notes and corrections by Canon Christo- 
pher Wordsworth (1848-1938), two different printer’s corrections, Dorothy Wordsworth, 
and William Wordsworth. —D.G.H. 


Drama 


1743. Murray, Christopher. Eliiston’s Coranation Spectacle, 1821, TN, 25:2, Win. 
1970-71, 57-64. Robert W. Elliston, the first lessee of the new Drury Lane in 1819, 
was the first theater manager to present the coronation itself on the stage, thus translat- 
ing it into pure theater. Previous managers nad presented either 2 H. IV or H. VIM, 
highlighting coronation scenes in those plays. Though Elliston sided with Queen Caro- 
line in her battle to maintain her position as consort to George IV, he presented a faith- 
ful reproduction of the coronation of the King, a ceremony from which the Queen had 
been barred. The question remains as to why the public, which sided with Caroline 
strongly before the coronation, apparently forgot her during Elliston’s . production, 
which had two runs at Drury Lane and was repeated at Northampton and Coventry. 

—E.P.K. 


Cf.: Item 1691. 


Vil. VICTORIAN 


F. R. Benson 


1744. Rostron, David. F. R. Benson’s Early Productions of Shakespeare’s Roman Plays 
at Stratford, TN, 25:2, Win. 1970-71, 46-54. In the 1890’s F. R. Benson produced and 
acted in fine presentations of Caesar, Cor., and Antony, thus rescuing the Stratford 
Theatre from a low level of performance. Benson gathered around him educated actors 
who understood blank verse; he stressed “group work” rather than the elevation of a 
star. Critics for papers in the Midlands give detailed accounts of Benson’s interpreta- 
tions and staging; these accounts reveal Ben3on’s artistic achievement. Unfortunately, 
London theater critics, condescending in their attitude toward the provinces, did not 
review the Stratford productions. Benson, therefore, has not received the acclaim he 
deserves. —E.P.K. 
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Charles Dickens 


1745, Steig, Michael. Structure and the Grotesque in Dickens: DOMBEY AND SON, 
BLEAK HOUSE, CentR, 14:3, 1970, 313-330. Dickens’s earlier novels are organized 
episodically around essentially comic characters, but starting with Dombey and Son 
a controlling moral framework polarizes and dominates the grotesque figures so as to 
reveal inner states. The last phase of Dickens’s development as an artist of the grotesque 
begins with Bleak House, which embodies the author’s vision of the external world as 
both alienated and alienating. Here each one of the many brilliantly conceived grotesque 
characters is trying to'escape the massively organized oppression of society but can do 
so only by means of some form of ritualized irresponsibility and is thus imprisoned 
still more terribly. l —-R.H.W. 


Cf.: Items 1878 and 1879. 


George Gissing 

1746. Tindall, Gillian. Women’s Lib 1892, NSt, June 25, 1971, 886-887. Gissing 
gains timely significance with the theme of the dilemma of women and the misery 
which their ignorance and lack of equipment for life could inflict. The responsibility 
lies both with themselves and with society. The Odd Women (1892) stresses the themes 
of New Woman and free sexual union. Rhoda Nunn seems incapable of a sustained 
heterosexual relationship, and an emotional fervor controlled by the imagination of 
sexual desire is Gissing’s notion of the passion of love. The finely observed study of 
personal inadequacy and the indictment of the Victorian love nest in the uxoriously 
neurotic Widdowson’s suspiciousness of Monica, his wife, reflect, perhaps, Gissing’s 
own Marriage with the sexes reversed. Despite his understanding of middle-class women, 
Gissing married a woman of no pretensions to culture, sociability, or amiability. 

—R.E.W. 


Mary Gordon 
1747. Wilson, F. A. C. Checklist of Writings by Mary Gordon, VP, 9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 
1971, 257. [Novels, verse, and miscellaneous writings by Swinburne’s first-cousin are 
listed.] —P.A.H. 


Cf.: Items 1765 and 1766. 


Thomas Hardy 
1748. Eagleton, Terry. Thomas Hardy: Nature as Language, CritQ, 13:2, Sum. 1971, 
155-162. Throughout his novels, Hardy uses material, objective reality as a medium 
through which to convey subjective impulses. Human meanings may be symbolized 
clearly, ambiguously, or not at all by Hardy’s presentation of “nature,” but each 
presentation suggests some facet of the relationship between the spirit and the flesh. 
l . —FE. 


Charles Kingsley | 
1749. Raban,. Jonathan. Mr. Kingsley and Master Locke, NSt, May 7, 1971, 643- 
644. Working-class exposure in the 1840’s to the voyeurism of genteel society became 
social transvestitism in Alton Locke in which Kingsley, impersonating Alton, dces 
a bad drag act. In trying to save the working class by Christian Socialism, Alton 
parades like a limp, sycophantic dolly girl admiring the generous English gentleman 
much as a vain man imagines an infatuated woman to act. Sexual differences are worked 
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out in the novel in class terms. Kingsley, climbing downward into the lower orders, is 
intrusive, lascivious, and thrilled. at being chocked. Death, rats, murders give a frisson 
of sexual excitement to his writing. The. 20vel’s ending dissolves the personae, sexes, 
and classes into a delirious twaddle of evolition as Kingsley came back to face his own 
turbulent dreams, . l l —R.E.W. 


Georg? Moore 
1750. Cronin, John. George Moore’s THE LAKE: A Possible Soue; Eire, 6: 3, Fall 
1971, 12-15. Both internal and external evidence suggest, that for his denouement of 
The Lake, Moore owes a debt to a pamptlez entitled Rev. T. Connellan to his Dearly 
Beloved Brethren, the Roman Catholics ef the Diocese of Elphin, printed by J. T. 
Drought, Dublin (n.d.). —-M.T. 


John Ruskin 


1751. Maidment, B. E. “Only Print’—Raskin and the Publishers, DUJ, 63:3, June 
1971, 196-207. His-father’s death freed Ruskin to pursue his interest in political 
economy and to publish his works in his own fashion. He founded George Allen & Co. 
and had his books printed with the publister’s price marked. The purchaser could 
thus tell how much commission the bookseller was charging. Despite the opposition of 
the booksellers, and despite the charge mace by readers that the publisher’s prices were 
too high, the venture was successful. “RusEin’s income from his books reached £4,000 
a year by 1886. , —A. B. F. 


A. C; Swinburne 


1752. Cook, David A. The Content and Meaning of Swinburne’s ANACTORIA, VP, 
9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 77-93. While this work has been regarded mostly as a successful 
pornographic poem, the erotic elements actually form a vision of illusion and an aspiring 
to despair. Sappho is both a bearer of culture (an artist) and a bearer of children (a 
woman). The sexual frustration becomes a. denial of self and ultimately sadism, a kind 
of death wish. The style and meter are sc carefully controlled that the striking erotic 
themes never overshadow the poetic achievement. (Anactoria is drawn from two 
sources: Ovid’s Sappho to Phaon and Pop=’s Eloisa to Abelard.) —P.A.H. 


1753. Lougy, Robert E. Thematic Imagery and Meaning in ATALANTA IN CALY- 
DON, VP, 9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 17-34. Images of light and darkness are used through- 
out the play to emphasize the theme. Da-kness is used symbolically to represent the 
present difficulties; light is used to suggest the dawn of a new life. This basic dualistic 
imagery is enlarged as the play progresses and is resolved into a vision of a stable order. 

—P.A.H. 


1754. Mathews, Richard. Heart’s Love and Heart's Division: The Quest for Unity in 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON, VP, 9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 35-48. The play concerns the 
soul’s desire to achieve unity through love, and its inability to do so. This theme of 
frustration is depicted and reinforced by the images of fire, water, plants, sleep, dreams, 
and hunting. To Swinburne, love and deazh are components of the human condition. 
The unity which Meleager desires is forever withheld. If any unity is present in the 
play, it is a-lyric unity of form, yet even lamguage itself suggests the basic dichotomy of 
the work, for lyrical passes are contrasted with “a language of the body, a masculine 
language ‘of direct action." ee , ງ —P.A.H. 
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1755. Wymer, Thomas L. Swinburne’s Tragic Vision n ATALANTA IN CALYDON, 
VP, 9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 1-16. The basic contrast in this work is a dialectical one 
between Althaea, who represents the. joyless' conservative. view of life, and Meleager, 
who represents the progressive view. Oeneus speaks for the golden mean, but his rea- 
soning is rejected by both major characters. Althaea’s brothers, Toxeus and Plexippas, 
generally reflect their ‘sister’s .ideas, but are more irrational and simple-minded. 
Meleager’s death is a tragically affirmative triumph over forces which deny man’s inner 
freedom. Thus Atalanta in Calydon is not an escape- into an ordered past or an indict- 
ment of the gods; it is an affirmation of the joy of living. —P.A.H. 


1756. McGann, Jerome J. AVE ATQUE VALE: An Introduction to Swinburne, VP, 
9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 145-163. This elegy was written within the tradition of Milton’s 
Lycidas, Shelley’s Adonais and Arnold’s Thyrsis. Swinburne seeks to recover values lost 
when Baudelaire died by emulating the tones of Les Fleurs du Mal through frequent and 
subtle allusions to it. This interchanging of the significance of concepts like death and 
life reveals some of his characteristic themes and techniques. The subject matter pro- 
vides him with opportunities to display his poetic ambiguity as well as to show how 
seeming opposites mirror each other and are. reconciled. ກ —P. A.H. 


1757. Raymond, Meredith B. THE LAKE OF GAUBE: Swinburne’s Dive in the 
Dark and the “Indeterminate Moment,” VP, 9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 185-199. Like so 
many other sensitive men, Swinburne was impressed, by the Pyrenees and used the. Lake 
of Gaube as a metaphor for his creative impulse. The lake is associated with death, 
and his- immersion in it corresponds to Leone Vivante’s “indeterminate moment” of 
the realization of the infinite. The associations surrounding. the salamander suggest the 
poet’s subjective and sensuous awareness of the cosmos. —~P.A.H. 


1758. Baird, Julian.. Swinburne, Sade, and Blake:..The Pleasure-Pain Paradox, VP, 
9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 49-75. Poems and Ballads indicates how deeply Swinburne. was 
influenced by Blake and his ideas. The dichotomies usually associated with Swinburne— 
love and lust, pleasure and pain, virtue and vice—are present throughout; yet if the 
opening poems of A Ballad of Life and A Ballad of Death are compared with the 
basic ideas of Blake’s Songs of. Innocence and Songs of Experience, we must then take 
Swinburne at his word that he wrote with a moral purpose and that the sadistic elements 
in his poetry represent a stage through which man must pass on the road to purification. 
The opening poems also reveal the poet's admiration for Lucretia- Borgia as one freed 
from domination by asceticism. In Laus Veneris, ເເມ is Swinburne’s persona for 
examining the dichotomies. .. l ——P.A.H. 


1759. Findlay, Leonard M. ‘Swinburne and Tennyson, VP, 9:1-2, Sp-Sum. 1971, 217- 
236. Although the two. poets were acquainted; they were hostile to each other’s work. 
This attitude was at its fiercest during the late 1860’s but continued for the rest of 
their lives. Tennyson was especially upset by Poems and Ballads because it attracted 
some of his own reading public. The result was that the laureate began in his poetry 
to counteract ‘and argue against Swinburne -and his ideas. One important change 
occurred when Tennyson decided to publish some of his individual poems in ‘periodicals, 
which was Swinburne’s. usual procedure.. Lucretius contains Tennyson’s immediate 
reaction to Swinburne’s volume and suggests that Tennyson was at least intellectually 
and poetically capable. of arguing with Swinburne. . 2 ຈ Hie —P, A.H. 


1760. Lougy, Robert E. Swinburne’s Poetry and 20th-Century Criticism, DR, 48:3, 
Aut. 1968, 358-365. The anti-romantic criticism of Eliot, Irving Babbitt, and others, 
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which has evolved from an inflexible, inadequate base of standards has’ supported 
unfavorable contemporary opinion of Swinburne. Recent new approaches in critical 
method, such as Northrop Frye’s and Harold Bloom’s, have made possible a more 
sympathetic appreciation of his thematic imagery and dramatic powers, both of which 
are successfully employed in his treatment of erotic frustration and the oppressiveness 
of time in a world which no longer offers the consolations of supernatural reward to 
alleviate the pain of modern self-consciousn2ss. Swinburne’s present reputation prob- 
ably will not soar; but the revived interest in his work is warranted. ——P.M 


1761. McSweeney, Kerry. Swinburne’s A NYMPHOLEPT and THE LAKE OF 
GAUBE, VP, 9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 201-216. These two poems from late in Swinburne’s 
career return to themes used’ successfully in his earlier periods. He is interested in 
the relation between man’s mind and the natural world which surrounds him and in 
various implications, both moral and spiritual, which nature has for man. A Nympho- 
lept celebrates being physical in a physical world; The Lake of Gaube is a death poem 
on the nature of freedom, liberation, and poetic creativity. —P.A.H. 


1762. Ridenour, George M. Swinburne on “The Problem to Solve in Expression,” VP, 
9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 129-144. Swinburne was acutely aware of the difficulties of find- 
ing an adequate expression for his view of the world. In On the Downs, he seeks value 
as it emerges from monotony. In Tireslas and Siena, he finds value in suffering and 
deprivation. Erechtheus is an attempt to work out a visionary reconciliation between 
the individual and the Olympians. A Nympholept is a statement of the poet’s theolog- 
ical experience. In these poems, among others, Swinburne tried to define the intellectual 
and moral realities as he saw them and to confront the varied aspects of those realities. 

—~P.A.H. 


1763. Stuart, Donald C. Swinburne: The Composition of a Self-Portrait, VP, 9:1-2, 
Sp.-Sum, 1971, 111-128. In his best poetry, Swinburne reveals himself to be.a member 
of the broad romantic tradition. The Triumph of Time, for example, is reminiscent of 
Tennyson’s Locksley Hall and Mand and Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus: the speaker is 
unable to create art out of his personal failure. Like the earlier poem, Thalasstus is 
biographical and suggests a new dedication to art. The Prelude to Songs Before Sunrise 
stands midway between these two positions. P A H. 


1764. Sypher, Francis Jacques, Jr. Swinburne and Wagner, VP, 9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 
165-183. The extent to which Swinburne was influenced by Wagner has been the sub- 
ject of many disagreements among critics. He knew of Wagner and his music and also 
several men in England who were interested in the German musician. His earliest 
awareness of Wagner is in Laus Veneris, which is an adaptation of the Tannhäuser 
legend; despite textual similarities, the debt is indirect. His knowledge of Wagner is 
more directly expressed in his Tristram of Lyonesse, which shows that the poet knew 
Wagner’s text. —P.A.H. 


1765. Wilson, F. A. C. Fabrication and Fact in Swinburne’s THE SISTERS, VP, 
9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 237-248. If we compare this work (1892) with his cousin Mary 
Gordon’s novel Trusty in Fight (1893), we see that the assumption that Swinburne was 
mistreated by his father is probably a fantasy and in no way a basis for the poet’s maso- 
chism. Mary Gordon is a more trustworthy guide to the personality of Swinburne’s 
father and provides other hele ດລດ details of his early life along the way. 

P, A.H. 
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1766. Wilson, F. A. C. Swinburne’s Prose Heroines and Mary’s Femmes Fatales, 
VP, 9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 249-256. Mary Gordon’s close association with Swinburne— 
as his cousin and as the woman with whom he was hopelessly in love-~tells us some- 
thing about his art. There are Mary-figures in Swinburne’s fiction. Mary uses her 
novels to describe her rejection of Swinburne (Rufus, 1886), and to supply details of 
Swinburne’s childhood (Nora’s Friends, 1889). The Peycholonical difficulties of both 
writers are evident throughout all their writing.  - —P.A.H. 


1767. Greenberg, Robert A. Gosse’s SWINBURNE, THE TRIUMPH OF TIME, and 
the Context of LES NOYADES, VP, 9:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 95-110. In his biography 
of Swinburne (1917), Gosse records that Swinburne read The Leper and Les Noyades 
to a gathering in the summer of 1862. This is wholly in error, for Monckton Milnes’s 
diary dates the reading as Easter, 1863. Gosse apparently ignored the biographical 
basis for The Triumph of Time and Les Noyades and chose instead almost to fictionalize 
Swinburne’s life. The three poems are unified by his eventual reconcilation to his 


despairing and incestuous love of his first cousin, Mary Gordon. —~P.A.H. 
Lord Tennyson 
Cf.: Item 1759. ງີ | 
William Thackeray 


1768. Sutherland, John. Thackeray as Victorian Racialist, EIC, 20:4, Oct. 1970, 441- 
445. Unlike Dickens and Eliot, whose attitudes on racial issues became more humane 
at the ends of their writing careers, Thackeray remained “cold-bloodedly intransigent.” 
Evidence from his early works = the late novel Philip (1 862) shows this. 
~—~R.A.R. 


Anthony Trollope 
1769. Asmundsson, Doris R. Trollope’s First Novel: A Re-examination, Eire, 6:3, 
Fall 1971, 83-91. Trollope’s first novel, The Macdermots of Ballycloran is strikingly. 
unlike his later ones and strikingly relevant to today’s world. It describes the fall of 
a once wealthy Irish family, deals with the conflict of generations, and treats social 
issues still current. —M.T. 


John Walker 


1770. Estill, Robin. THE FACTORY LAD: Melodrama as Propaganda, ThQ, 1:4, 
Oct.-Dec. 1971, 22-26. Walker’s play, first performed in 1832, covers a wide range 
of social topics: mechanization and the new industrial capitalists; corruption in 
the Poor Law system; use of the law to protect the rich; the gaming laws; and 
emigration. The play points out the need to eliminate instruments of exploitation, 
but it also looks back to the paternalism of the old employer. The game laws are seen 
as a device to take possession of what rightly belongs to the poor man. It advises 
against emigration as a solution to the working man’s problems. The Factory Lad and 
other melodramas indicate that this form is capable of making social comment; its 
popularity should not be attributed to presumed escapist tensions. —D.S.B. 


Elizabeth Winstanley 
1771, Irvin, Bric. The Mrs. Siddons of Sydney: Part I, TN, 25:3, Sp. 1971, 97-103. 
Winstanley (1818-1882), born in England, went to Australia when she was 15. 
In 1846 she returned to England, never to act again in Australia. Toward the 
middle of the 1860's, she retired from the stage and wrote the novel, Shifting Scenes 
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in Theatrical Life, a contrived but often revealing picture of Victorian players. Although 
an article on her which appeared in Bow Bells in 1864 has been assumed to be auto- 
biographical, it is obvious from new research on her biography that the article is a 
“farrage of nonsense.” —E.P.K. 


ee ສ, ກ Drama 

1772. McCarthy, Sean. Frank Matcham’s Early Career: Part I, TN, 25:3, Sp. 1971, 

103-108. Matcham made notable contributions to theater architecture, especially by 

devising new methods of ventilation and lighting during a period when safety. standards 

were opposed by theater owners because of their prohibitive costs. Matcham’s plan for 

the Paragon Theatre made his reputation and prepared ane way for theater trends. 
—E.P.K. 


Cf.: Item 1691. 


Fiction 


1773. Avery, Gillian. Tales in School, NSt, June 4, 1971, 776-777. Thomas Hughes 
(Tom Brown’s School Days) and F. W. Farrar (Eric) are the initiators of the school 
story we know, though the real life of schools was quite different. Tom Brown is; 
more episodic than Eric but provides a picture of the schoolboy as the English like to 
imagine him: tough, gregarious, reckless, sporting, and decent. Eric’s falling away 
from the ideals represented 1 in his savior, Russell, is like that of other Victorians caught 
up in brutality and lust in their schools. The modern school story, by contrast, is more 
intellectual and takes the violence of boys more seriously. —R.E.W. 


Poetry 
1774. ລິຫ, Robert. Victorians Reconsidered, EIC, 20:4, Oct. 1970, 451-465 
(rev.-art., Isabel Armstrong, ed., The Major Victorian Poets: Reconsiderations, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1969). ‘Although this book is not likely to change our judg- 
ments about Victorian literature in any important way, it does lead us to reconsider our 
assumptions about who are major Victorian poets and what is meant by “major” and 
by “Victorianism” in poetry. The essays are supposedly a corrective to the criticism 
of Eliot, Richards, and Leavis, at whose hands Romantic and Victorian poetry declined 
in importance. While this compensation is somewhat outdated, since the taste for 
Romantic poetry has been restored in the last ten years, it is still necessary for the 
Victorian writers, especially in matters concerning poetic style. —R.A.R. 


General 


1775. Pritchett, V. S. The Writer’s Lower Orders, NSt, June 4, 1971, 771-772. The 
middle-class writer treats the social and ind:vidual life of the urban proletariat with 
awkwardness or evasion. Yet the Victorian didactic voice was the expression of a 
passion, and there were two important periods in which the working class was presented 
in the novel: the 1840’s and 50’s when it conscientiously dramatized the findings of 
philanthropists and agitators, and the 80’s and 90’s when Gissing, Arthur Morrison, 
and Kipling, submitting the stiffness of the mid-Victorians to the influence of practical 
reformers and French naturalists, presented the working class as having its own culture. 
Kipling, even in admiring working class life, showed, through his representation of its 
phonetic attainments, that class-related language had deprived England of its real 
vernacular. —R.E.W.: 
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1776. Raban, Jonathan. Cameloterie, NSt, Jan. 15, 1971, 83-84. Arthurian myth was 
turned to political ends by various Victorian writers. Tennyson was freed from the 
fiction of being Everard Hall to produce. his Idylls by an insane fear of the modern 
world. In the same year Kingsley wrote Yeast, a social satire in which all characters 
have Arthurian, names. The legend of Camelot with the fall from grace in the past 
and its omens of a magical return is part of Christian political conservatism. The rift 
of the second industrial oon was see in Camelot and its promise of a lost 
leader. , , ; _ . —REW. 


‘ +” 
”້ ; 


VI. MODERN 


John ແຫ 


1777. Hoke, Melvin A. John Arden’s SERJEANT MUSGRAVE’S DANCE: a Eighty 
Relevant Play for Young People, EJ, 59:5, May 1970, 633-637. Musgrave’s “demonic 
dance” becomes circular as his campaign against violence creates further violence. The 
ignorance and apathy of the colliers help to doom his mission. He is also hindered’ by 
the attitude, expressed by Annie, that man is more plaything than master cf the forces 
around him. Musgrave is, moreover, unable to escape the stamp of violence on his own 
being, and his dance becomes increasingly personal, Arden’ s play mirrors and clarifies 
the experience of today's youth. ` : | —L.H. M. 


W. H. Auden DE 

1778. Davison, Trevor. The Method of Auden’s THE ORATORS, DUJ, 63:3, June 

1971, 167-178. Although Auden began this work as an effort to establish a legitimate 

basis for didacticism, he abandoned this aim as it progressed. The underlying thesis 

became the dissociation of art and life. “The most important consequence of this far 

Auden is that it vetoes the reader’s tendency . to use Art as a way of escaping ex 
| . A.B 


1779. Carruth, Hayden. W. H. Auden, Poet of Civility, SoR, 6:1, Jan. 1970, 245-249 
(rev.-art., W. H. Auden, Collected Shorter Poems, 1927-1957, Random House, 1967). 
This book improves upon the unsatisfactory Collected Poetry of 1945 by offering a 
longer span of Auden’s work, in chronological arrangement, and by presenting what 
is presumably Auden’s final accounting for the years covered. Auden, seen in retro- 
spect, attempted the assimilation of specifically English literary tradition to the modern 
poetic revolution. He seems very much outdated now. ---[1.3. 


Robert Bolt, 


1780. Barnett, Gene A. The Theatre of Robert Bolt, DR, 48:1, Sp. 1968, 13-23. 
Although Bolt views himself as a man committed to.civil disobedience and nuclear dis- 
armament but not as a playwright committed to offering solutions to the dilemma of 
modern man, examination of his plays reveals the integrity of citizen and artist. A 
Man for All Seasons is his most perfect statement of the character who achieves “self- 
hood,” that is, personal stability, integrity, and self-respect in the face of death. The 
Flowering Cherry suffers from comparison with Miller’s Death of a Salesman but 
anticipates negatively the. later works, while Gentle Jack is the least successful. Even 
this last, however, embraces a “Promethean stance” .which requires that some part of 
a man must continue to fight against an. innate mpi! toward -evil and destruction. 

: ມາ 3 —P.M. 
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Ivy Compton-Burnett 


1781. Spurling, Hilary. The First and the Last, NSt, Feb. 5, 1971, 182-183. Compton- 
Burnett’s detractors are aware of her revolutionary tendencies which flout strict 19th- 
century novelistic conventions. Her austerity, abrupt plots, formal dialogue, and con- 
scious artifice provoke an outrage which distracts critics from her ruthless probing of 
the ragged underside of conversation and the sense of pain, thrust, and impact below. 
Her early novel, Dolores (1911), duplicates in its opening the Amos Barton passage in 
Eliot’s Scenes from Clerical Life, and the omniscient third-person reporting of family 
spats resembles that in The Mill on the Floss. Despite these early likenesses, her pre- 
occupation with subterranean characters indicates the impossibility of their conven- 
tional exploration in later works. —R.E.W. 


Joseph Conrad 
1782. Geddes, Gary. Conrad and the Fine Art of Understanding, DR, 47:4, Win. 
1967-68, 492-503. A study of Conrad’s Personal Record and his letters, essays, and 
prefaces reveals another dimension beyond his view of art as therapeutic, a deeper 
view in which sympathy and compassion become informing principles of his creative 
ethic. The artist seeks a profound understanding of human nature through love of 
men, of things, of ideas, and of perfected skill. He strives to awaken sympathy in others 
by expressing his own understanding of his experience of reality with an imaginative 
control that fosters an empathetic identification with this understanding in his readers. 
On this basis Conrad’s insistence on the critical commonplace that a work of art must 
be approached with concern for the spirit in which it is written can be understood. 
—P.M. 


Lawrence Durrell 


1783. Lyons, Eugene, and Harry Antrim. An Interview with Lawrence Durrell, Shen, 
22:2, Win. 1971, 42-58. [Durrell discusses such matters as literary modes, his interest 
in Spengler, his novels (The Alexandria Quartet, Tunc, and Nunquam), his subject 
matter and its sources, the comic, architecture, and language.] —L.B.H. 


E. M. Forster 


1784. McDowell, Frederick P. W. Bibliography, News, and Notes: E. M. Forster, 
ELT, 11:4, 1968, 206-216. [The entries continue the listings in ELT, 10:4, 1967, 219- 
238 (AES, 14:3, Nov. 1970, 872) to date.] —M.L. 


Graham Greene 


1785, Munzar, Jifi, Graham Greene, Essayist, PP, 14:1, 1971, 30-38. Although 
Greene’s popularity rests mainly on his novels, his numerous essays provide a valuable 
clue to his personality and his works. In The Lost Childhood and Other Essays, pub- 
lished m 1951, and in his Collected Essays, which appeared 18 years later, Greene’s 
choice of subjects and authors reveals much about his conception of reality and his 
approach to literature. Thus he is full of admiration for James’s deep concern with 
the eternal struggle between good and evil in which evil always triumphs. Of foreign 
(i.e., French) literary figures Francois Mauriac is one of Greene’s favorites. Greene, 
however, also wrote a number of articles on marginal authors. In British Dramatists 
(1942) he gives a brief survey of the history of English theater and in Why Do I Write? 
(1948) he claims that it is the writer’s right to be disloyal to the state as well as to the 
political or religious group to which he belongs. —W.V, 
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Ted Hughes 

1786. . Lodge, David. “Crow” and the Cartoons, CritQ, 13:1, Sp. 1971, 37-42, 68. 
Hughes’s Crow: From the Life and Songs of the Crow draws upon the techniques of 
the animated cartoon to create a new mythology. Hughes uses the conventions of car- 
tooned violence to conventionalize the violence existing in the world. The Crow, like 
Blake’s Tyger, symbolizes an unorthodox energy permeating the universe, for which 
orthodox religion cannot account. In the anthropomorphic manner in which the Crow 
is presented, he is linked to the similar—but innocuous—creations of Walt Disney. 

—F.E. 


Aldous Huxley 


1787. Woods, Richard D. SANGRE PATRICIA and THE DOORS OF PERCEP- 
TION, RomN, 12:2, Sp. 1971, 302-306. Descriptions in Huxley’s work (1956) of the 
effects of mescalin are anticipated in Diaz Rodriguez’s work (1902). His hero, Tulio 
Arcos, like Huxley experiences loss of sense of self, rich sensuous perceptions, and 
the forgetting of time and space. Huxley’s approach to the subject is scientific; 
Rodriguez’s, imaginative and surrealistic, showing Modernist traits. —E.Y.M. 


Philip Larkin i 
1788. Gardner, Philip. The Wintry Drom: The Poetry of Philip Larkin, DR, 48:1, 
Sp. 1968, 88-99. Early praise of Larkin’s tone and style as a reaction against poetic 
excess and more recent adverse comments on his concern with humdrum scenes and a 
pessimistic wariness in the face of commitments to love and marriage do not do bim or 
his poetry justice. The tensions in his thinking and in his work are illuminated by com- 
parison with Arnold. Larkin’s statement of human limitation in a deterministic universe 
has a general relevance and is expressed in a dignified elegaic poetry which combines 
the universal and the particular and elevates the awareness of time’s. passing and hope’s 
decay. —P.M. 


Harold Pinter 


1789. Von Rosador, Kurt Tetzeli. Pinters Dramatic Method: KUOLLUS, THE 
EXAMINATION, THE BASEMENT, MD, 14:2, Sept. 1971, 195-205. Collectively, 
these minor works permit insights into the situation which most frequently stimulates 
Pinter’s imagination, “the battle for positions,” which involves two people confined 
to some sort of room as they struggle for dominance. Often the condition or furnishings 
of the room externalize their motives. The action is advanced, whenever possible, by 
gestures or pauses rather than by speeches. —T.AS. 


Anthony Powell 


1790. Larkin, Philip. Mr. Powell’s Mural, NSt, Feb. 19, 1971, 243-244. The main 
element lacking in the Music of Time series is the sense of time. To concentrate on life 
as a dance or spectacle is to ignore the essential factors in portraying mortality: 
character-drawing in depth, involvement of the reader in character fortunes, and evoca- 
tion of suffering. An absurd view of life requires a matching style, and Powell’s is 
Comic Mandarin played against straight vernacular. . It suggests that nothing is serious, 
all is a glaze over a first-hand account. Widmerpol’s gradual assumption of authority 
was once fascinating as an “evolution,” but now he is simply an amusingly pompous 
man. Of course, a developing character damages a plan requiring only “humours,” and 
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our learning about life from Powell becomes ດ about what Beppe to Nick 
Jenkins. —R.E.W. 


en oe . J. B. Priestley 
1791. eae Matthew. ‘Provinclal Odyssey, NSt, June 11, 1971, 816. A timeless- 
ness - characterizes Priestley’s- observations in English Journey (1933) about his 
traveling through England during the Depression. Much remains unchanged even now 
in the dinginess, vulgarity, standardized work, and leisure of English life with its style 
imposed from outside. Priestley foresaw a people without ambition or a desire to think 
and act for themselves, a world excluding from itself any towns fit for a good crafts- 
man, users turned into consumers, and: the urban wilderness, anonymous suburbs, and 
crumbling cities of the 70’s, Priestley detested the fashionable yearning in the 30’s for 
iron .autocracies and the cynicism, greed, muddle, and irresponsibility of industrial 
debauchery. ‘The core of his book is a dialogue of.a man returning to the Northern 
industrial ມເ to observe the a and ravage. ມແ upon a capitalistic 
society... —R.E.W. 
cae Bernard Shaw . 
1792. Readers’ Reflections on Shaw v. Shgkespeare, IndS, 9:2, Win. 1970/71, 20-21 
(reprinted from the Dally News, London, Apr. 13, 19, 20, 1905). [Three Letters to 
the Editor comment -upon Shaw’s comparisons of himself with Shakespeare.) Shaw 
exaggerates in claiming that he ranks with Shakespeare, but we do perhaps err in 
idolizing Shakespeare. There is no real point of comparison between Shaw and Shake- 
speare. It is disappointing to see. Shaw Joining the petty poets wip fling mud at 
Shakespeare, z —B.J.M. 


1793. G. B. S. on Smoking, IndS, 9: 2, Win. 1970/71, 27 (reprinted from The Observer, 
Sept. 11, 1921). Shaw feels that it is as monstrous for men to smoke as it is for 
women. —B.J.M. 


1794, G. B. S. on Orthography, IndS, 9: 3, Sp. 1971, 51 (reprinted from The Academy, 
May 7, 1898). Shaw defends the elimination of the apostrophe on the grounds that its 
omission beautifies a page of print. However, there are too many instances in which 
the omission of the apostrophe creates another word: —B.J.M. 


1795. Why Not Personify God as a Woman—Shaw, IndS, 10:1, Fall 1971, 1-2 
(reprinted from the New York Times, Nov. 29, 1906).. [This newspaper article sum- 
marizes a Shaw lecture on religion.] Though Shaw did not speak disrespectfully of 
religion, he indicated that the rubbish in religion should be eliminated. Religion should 
give us courage and self-respect rather than the comfort of immortal life. —B.J.M. 


1796. Farr, Florence. G. B. 3. and New York, IndS, 9:3, Sp. 1971, 37-39 (reprinted 
from The New Age, May 23, 1907). Shaw and New York are quite ‘similar. Both are 
full of work and hurry. Each has its piquant aspects. Shaw shares “a certain delicate 
brutality” with New York which makes his work somewhat arid, but his work contains 
poetical moments just as New York contains Central Park. Shaw should visit New 
York in order to become pequaaited with its special breed of woman. (Illustrated) 

—B.J.M. 


oe “ນ. 
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1797. Salt, Henry S. ON BERNARD SHAW’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY, IndS, 
9:1, Fall 1970, 7 (reprinted from Cum Grano, Verses and Epigrams, Oriole, 1931). 
[Salt’s poem praises especially Shaw’s keen wit.] aerate) —B.J.M. 


1798. Shaw, George Bernard. Wagner and Vegetables; IndS, 9:3, Bp: 1971, 41 
(reprinted from The Academy, Oct. 15, 1898). [In this Letter to the Editor Shaw says 
his book, The Perfect Wagnerite, has been written on what others consider to be his 
deathbed, since he will eat no meat. The letter humorously ເເມ that his vegetar- 
janism has in no way impaired his health.] l —B.J.M. 


1799. Shaw, George Bernard. A Letter from “A Patient Man,” IndS, 9:1, Fall 1970, 
6 (reprinted from the Daily News, Apr. 15, 1905). [In this Letter to the Editor Shaw 
says he has never, when quoting from Shakespeare, used “damd” instead of the trochee 
“damnéd.”] —B.J.M. 


1800. Shaw, George Bernard. Shaw at His First Baseball Game, IndS, 9:2, Win. 
1970/71, 17-19 (reprinted from The World, New York, Oct. 29, 1924). [In this essay 
Shaw pokes gentle fun at the game of baseball.] . —B.J.M. 


Cf.: Items 1701 and 1809. | 


Alan Sillitoe : 


1801. Atherton, Stanley S. Alan Sillitoe’s Battleground, DR, 48:3, Aut. 1968, 324- 
331. The significance of the early Seaton-family novels lies in their exposure of working- 
class dissatisfaction and revolt against the indifference of army, police, and government 
toward the individual. The Death of William Posters and A Tree on Fire, however, 
go beyond anger and protest; they seek values that transcend class barriers end attempt 
to establish through the internal conflicts and .external battles of their beroes what 
particular cast of mind is needed for effective social reorganization. As one of the few 
contemporary authors who has not abandoned the dream of a better world for the 
autonomy of the creative imagination, Sillitoe deserves the claim he makes on our 
attention. P, M. 


David Storey 
1802. Bygrave, Mike.’ David Storey: Novelist or Playwright? ThQ, 1:2, Apr.-June 
1971, 31-36. Storey is apocalyptic and excessively symbolic in his novels and plays. In 
the novel Radcliffe the central character is the symbol of the mind; he is cut off from 
the body, represented by Tolson. The broken-down mansion house where Radcliffe 
lives symbolizes old England, now deserted. A physical character and a mental charac- 
ter are likewise represented in the novels This Sporting Life and Flight Into Camden. 
In each case the physical overcomes the mental. The plays, which contain the same 
apocalyptic themes as the novels, are cooler. Amold Middleton ends with the simple 
admission that life goes on, that the apocalypse can be lived through. In Celebration 
has a realistic base which supports symbolic meaning: the coexistence of tke image of 
the apocalypse with social realism. This play bridges Storey’s work, looking back to 
the excessive symbolism of the novels and mene to the social realism of The Con- 
tractor and Home. a —D.S.B. 


>, .  - Dylan Thomas 
1803. Thwaite, Anthony. Spring in Cwmdoulim Drive, NSt, May 28, 1971, 738-739. 
Thomas wrote good poems in his late teens, drying up gradually from 1935 on. The 
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intensity and focus of the early poems are like the narrow, repetitive gift of Dickinson 
and Housman for refining the concrete or circumstantial to the point of abstraction. 
Housman, Dickinson, and Emily Bronté feed ravenously but delicately upon their own 
loneliness. An intense, but directionless, emotional life is packed tightly into their 
poems, and so with Thomas. Altarwise by Owlight marks the beginning of his decline, 
being followed only by frenetic drummings up of energy. —R.E.W. 


1804. Tritschier, Donald. The Basic Texts, SoR, 6:1, Jan. 1970, 263-266 (rev.-art., 
The Notebooks of Dylan Thomas, ed., Ralph Maud, New Directions, 1967), Thomas’s 
notebooks, written during his most productive years, dispel any notions about his 
practicing automatic writing. The editor’s scrupulous care in reproducing the text and 
its revisions makes it possible to satisfy most questions. about the text. The Notebooks 
give a greater sense of the continuity in Thomas’s artistic career than was evident 
before. ——H.B. 


Arnold Wesker 


1805. Wesker, Arnold. Casual Condemnations: a Brief Study of the Critic as Censor, 
ThQ, 1:2, Apr.-June 1971, 16-30. Reviews by John Russell Taylor in Plays and Players, 
July 1970, and by Ronald Bryden in The Observer, May 24, 1970, of Wesker’s The 
Friends (1970), and the review by Albert Hunt in New Society, July 16, 1970, of 
Wesker’s book of lectures, Fears of Fragmentation (Cape, 1970), illustrate the faults 
of critics in general. Critics are guilty of misinterpretation, inaccuracy, and misquota- 
tion, their vision is sometimes blurred by private hates; and they are indifferent to 
the theater’s language or they fail to grasp it, finding symbols where none exist. Bryden, 
in his criticism of The Friends, mistook naturalistic events for super symbols. Taylor 
accused the play of being repetitious, perhaps because of its emotional and intellectual 
‘density, without substantiating his accusations. Hunt distorted the statements in 
Wesker’s book and accused him of drawing conclusions in his plays. If critics were 
given the scripts of new plays to read, if they were invited to rehearsals, and if their 
attendance at performances were staggered, they could better fulfill their function. 

—D.S.B. 


1806. Ahart, John. ANOTHER MACBETH, ThQ, 1:3, July-Sept. 1971, 50-53. This 
production was built on the assumptions that today no significant event is seen only 
once, but is repeated on news broadcasts at six, at eleven, and again at eight in the 
morning and that audiences have developed an immunity to the reality of killing. The 
stabbing of Duncan was shown three times; the alarm scene (ILiii) was repeated several 
times, adding more material each time. The actors made no curtain calls, but posed 
in a tableau in the lobby, confronting the departing members of the audience in a final 
attempt to include them in the intimacy of the experience of killing. —D.S.B. 


Drama 
1807. Levitt, Paul M. The Well-Made Problem Play: A Selective Bibliography, ELT, 
11:4, 1968, 190-194. “With the hope of assisting others to separate what is, and what 
is not, the particular character of the well-made problem play, its form, principles, 
and literary endowments, I have compiled a selective bibliography of material covering 
the problem play and the well-made play.” —M.L. 


1808. Salerno, Henry F. The Problem Play: Some Aesthetic Considerations, ELT, 
11:4, 1968, 195-205. “The tone, focus and concerns of comedy are quite different 
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from those of the problem play.” In Chekhov especially we see the combining of 
tragic and comic to produce “that strange hybrid—the ridiculous sufferer.” The problem 
play lent itself to the realistic, but this brought about problems: the realistic tech- 
nique often narrowed the dramatist’s vision merely to'the surface, and his work might 
be dated in a short time. According to Shaw and Ernst Toller, the problem play is 
concerned with the war between man and society; some of the best writers of the 
problem play (Pinero, Shaw, Galsworthy, Barrie) “adopt the formula of the well-made 
play to the treatment of serious social conflicts.” ~—M.L, 


1809. Shaw, George Bernard. ON THE UNIVERSITY DRAMATIC SOCIETY, IndS, 
9:1, Fall 1970, 1-4 (reprinted from University College of Wales Magazine, 22:4, 
Jan. 1900). [Commercial theater managers must produce inferior plays in order to 
appeal to the masses. A University Dramatic Society should not imitate the commercial 
theater, but should read and discuss the best plays, performing in public rarely, if 
at all] —-B.J.M. 


Cf.: Items 1692 and 1805. 


. Poetry 
1810. Hamilton, Ian. The Making of the Movement, NSt, Apr. 23, 1971, 570-571. 
With the publication of the anthology New Limes (ed. Robert Conquest, Macmillan, 
1954) Anthony Hartley declared “The Movement,” a new movement in poetry against 
the neoromanticism of the 30’s. He delivered a hard sell, which enabled the poets he 
named to deprecate publicity while profiting from it. The Movement succeeded as 
talentless writers, given a verse-recipe to follow, became Movementeers. New Lines 
attempted to sift senior members from imitators, though as John Wain and others noted, 
the new poetry, while preferable to the older, was overly intellectual and of dry-bones 
construction and limited scope with an academic outlook. The New Lines poets— 
Amis, Wain, Davie, Holloway, Larkin, Conquest, Jennings, and Gunn—now seem 
tame and awkward, rather than brilliant. A novelty of tone and person is at odds with 
a mood of ordinariness. —R.E.W. 


1811. Levenson, Christopher. Some Contemporary British Poets, QQ, 78:2, Sum. 
1971, 309-320 (rev.-art.). [This is “a personal sampling of poets . . who deserve to be 
known or known better . . . and who represent some of the more positive elements in 
contemporary British poetry.” The poets discussed are Norman MacCaig (Rings on a 
Tree, Chatto & Windus, 1968); Anne Beresford (The Lair, Rapp & Whiting, 1968); Ken- 
neth John Smith (The Pity, Cape, 1967);. Roy Fisher (Collected Poems, Fulcrum, 1969); 
Douglas Dunn (Terry Street, Faber, 1969); and Basil Bunting (Collected Poems, Ful- 
crum, 1968).] —K.P.S.J. 


1812. Lucie-Smith, Edward. A Foreign School? NSt, Apr. 30, 1971, 598-599. Expres- 
sionism as an art movement was cautiously accepted in England after World War I, 
the dominating critical elite of Bloomsbury looking toward Cubism instead. Writers 
in Germany were affected by the movement, and W. H. Auden and Christopher Isher- 
wood, fascinated by German. social corruption, created an Expressionist air in The 
Ascent of F6 and The Dog beneath the Skin, though they still remained “outside” of 
expressionism. English visual arts in the late 40’s and the 50’s had an Expressionist 
resurgence in both the Borough Group and David Bomber’ s Kitchen Sink School. 
However, the true character of literary Expressionism in the 60’s is still unrecognized 
in the verses of Ted Hughes, John Sillar, George Macbeth, and Peter Redgrave. 
~——R.E.W. 
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1813. Robinson, James K. Terror Lumped and Split: Contemporary British and Amer- 
ican Poets, SoR, 6:1, Jan. 1970, 216-228 (rev.-art.). Applying the system of classifica- 
tion proposed by Josephine Miles in Eras and Modes in English Poetry (U. of Calif., 
1957) to the single volumes of the 19 poets under review leads to the prediction that 
in the 20th century the movement of poetry is “toward balance.” The point may be 
discussed by touching on all 19 poets but concentrating on the most extreme “phrasal” 
poet, Gascoyne; on four “balanced” poets—Dickey, Eberhart, Davie, and Larkin; and 
on the “clausal” Edwin Muir. —H.B. 


Cf.: Item 1897. 


General 

1814. Larkin, Philip. Small Club Behind the Geisha Café, NSt, Mar. 12, 1971, 352- 
353. The prose and poetry collection, New Country, ed. Michael Roberts (L. & V. 
Woolf, 1933), has been the source of a notion about a revolutionary movement occurr- 
ing in English letters of the 30’s, and this anthology was more subversive and politically 
sharper than New Signatures, ed. Michael Roberts (L. & V. Woolf, 1932); but there is 
a disproportion between the revolutionary ccnfidence of the contributors and the actual 
strength of their parties. The most impressive story of a young revolutionary is Edward 
Upward’s Sunday, which presents a new society based on working class ideals. 

—R.E.W. 


IX.. GENERAL 


Travel Literature © 

1815. Pritchett, V. S. An Ocean Between, NSt, Mar. 19, 1971, 383-384. Travel- 
writing is a form of autobiography. Hawthorne’s hidden despair over women is revealed 
in his account of Englishwomen. The raw nerves of British and American travelers, 
each obsessed by their own revolutions, cause Americans to be disappointed in an imag- 
ined past in England, the British by the failure of a dream in America. Cooper noted 
that the English were more insistent on ind-viduality, but Mrs. Trollope, who disliked 
American manners while ignoring her own dirty Sheffield, understood American Jone- 
liness. Arnold praised American social adaptation but thought it uninteresting. 

—R.E.W. 


AMERICAN 


I. LANGUAGE 
History 
1816. Daiches, David. Roman Usage, NSt. July 9, 1971, 48. Cohort in its original 


usage is a band of warriors, not a colleague or comrade. It is ten years since this 
misunderstanding of meaning appeared in America. —R.E.W, 


Il, THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 


1817. Mills, Nicolaus C. The Machine in the Anglo-American Garden, CentR, 14:2, 
1970, 201-212, The relationship between pastoralism and industrialism must be seen 
in a wider perspective than that afforded by Leo Marx in The Machine in the Garden 
(Oxford U., 1964), which does not discuss English literature. From the middle of the 
19th century and well into the 20th there is virtually no difference between the Amer- 
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ican and English novelists in their hostility toward the machine as intruder on the 
natural order and destroyer of the bonds of rural life-—-far more destructive in both 
ways than nature at her worst. l —R.H.W. 


Poetry i 
1818. Pearce, Roy Harvey. The Critic. as Advocate, SoR, 6:1, Jan. 1970, 229-244 
(rev.-art.). The best criticism in the books under review derives from and shows “all- 
out” advocacy. A critic is ministering to his readers in advocating his poets. Thus A. 
Kingsley Weatherhead (The Edge of the Image: Marianne Moore, William Carlos, Wil- 
liams, and Some Other Poets, U. of Washington, 1967) defines for us, so that we can 
read them better, the tendency of Williams and Moore to write in self-referential images. 
R. W. B. Lewis (The Poetry of Hart Crane: A Critical Study, Princeton U., 1967), 
in a “triumph of criticism,” advocates Crane as a visionary poet impelled by a life- 
wish. His detailed analysis of The Bridge moves.one closer to understanding and 
accepting it. [Other works discussed are Ronald Sukenick’s Wallace Stevens; Musing 
the Obscure (N.Y.U., 1967); Walter Scott Peterson’s An Approach to PATERSON. 
(Yale U., 1967); and Robert Buttel’s Wallace Stevens: The Making of HARMONIUM 
(Princeton U., 1967).] . -—H.B. 


DI. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


James Elliot 
1819. Huddleston, Eugene L. Indians and Literature of the Federalist Era: The Case 
of James Elliot, NEQ, 44:1, June 1971, 221-237. Elliot’s treatment of Indians illustrates 
the conflict between experience and tradition which marked the Genteel Tradition. 
His poems depict Indians as cruel, bloodthirsty savages, while his journals offer favor- 
able observations. The stereotype of the poems stems directly from the 18th-century 
concern with the sublime, especially the -belief that terror could inspire sublimity. 
Although based’ on direct personal experiences, the journal sketches are also stereo- 
typed because Elliot interpreted the American landscape as a classical Arcadia and 
the Indian as a noble, virtuous child of nature. Like other Federalist writers, Elliot 
could not assimilate the West into the 18th-century tradition of taste, genteel sensi- 
bilities and strict ມເ , —~E.A.B. 


— 
1820. Davis, Richard Beale (ed.). Three Poems from Colonial North Carolina, NCHR, — 
46:1, Win. 1969, 33-41. Because of the scarcity of settlers, no poetry was published by 
North Carolinians until 1737. An anonymous North Carolina political poem which 
appeared in 1737 in the South Carolina Gazette, a Moravian poem of welcome written 
in German in 1755, and A Hymn to be Sung on the Day of Thanksgiving, Governor 
Arthur Dobb’s 1759 celebration of an English victory, are representative poems from 
the pre-Revolutionary generation in North Carolina. —W.A.B. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
Orestes Brownson 


Cf.: Item 1832. ` 
William Lloyd Garrison - 
1821. Jacobs, Donald M. William Lloyd Garrison’s LIBERATOR and Boston’s Blacks, 
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1830-1865, NEQ, 44:2, June 1971, 259-277. This paper was an important spokesman 
for the Boston black community. As a forum for the divergent views of black leaders, 
The Liberator charted the hopes and aspirations of the blacks and their concern over 
the status of fugitive slaves, but it failed to represent the role of black churches. The 
paper was instrumental in helping blacks achieve a measure of equality not attained in 
any other major American city prior to the Civil War. —E.A.B. 


Samuel Gilman 


1822. Howe, Daniel Walker. A Massachusetts Yankee in Senator Calhoun’s Court: 
Samuel Gilman in South Carolina, NEQ, 44:2, June 1971, 197-220. Gilman, a northern 
intellectual, was frustrated by the intolerance of antebellum Charleston. His early 
progressive ideas on social welfare and reform gave way to the conservative ones fostered 
by the South, and his sermons became marked by exhortations to contentment and even 
resignation. His attempts to use literature as a vehicle for conservative politics resulted 
in a combination of Southern sentimentality and nostalgia for New England. ‘This 
retreat into sentimentalism was as much for personal solace amid the moral confusion 
of Southern society as a political device for soothing secessionists. His wife, Caroline, 
readily accepted the conservatism of her environment, and in the South her writings 
were considered significant contributions to the regional literature. ——E.A.B. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1823. Ross, Donald. Dreams and Sexual Repression in THE BLITHEDALE RO- 
MANCE, PMLA, 86:5, Oct. 1971, 10141017. Coverdale’s reaction to Zenobia’s 
sensuality, and the suppression of his sexual desire form the central plot of the novel. 
He describes her in rather explicit fleshly terms, especially in the early chapters. 
Despite her efforts to fend him off, he cannot stop pursuing her and trying to meddle 
in her life. This evidence supports the notion that his confession of love for Priscilla 
is a dodge. Coverdale finally concludes that his dreams and his feeling that the world 
is unreal and insubstantial come spontaneously from a mental faculty beyond his 
conscious control. —~P.G.D. 


1824, Lease, Benjamin. Salem Vs. Hawthorne: An Early Review of THE SCARLET 
LETTER, NEQ, 44:1, Mar. 1971, 110-117. The sardonic Preface to the Second Edition 
of The Scarlet Letter is addressed to the readers of a review of the novel which had 
appeared in the Salem Register five days earlier. The “unprecedented excitement” 
mentioned in the Preface was generated by the portrait of William Lee (the permanent 
Inspector of the Salem Custom House) in the introductory Custom House. Hawthorne 
confided to Bridges his “infinite contempt” for the people of Salem and his delight in 
the uproar caused by the preliminary chapter. This uproar and Hawthorne’s refusal to 
change the portrait secured the popularity of the novel. [The text of the Register review 
is reproduced.] ~E. A.B. 


Cf.: Item 1829. 


Washington Irving 
1825. Harbert, Earl N. Irving’s CONQUEST OF GRANADA: Anvthorial Intention and 
Untoward Accident, AmTQ, 5:1, 1970, 26-31. An investigation of the publishing 
background of this work offers insight into “authorial intention” and into the futility 
of the search for “textual purity.” Irving prepared dual Mss for the English and 
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American editions and hoped to enjoy royalties from both. Contrary to his plans, 
the English edition was published simultaneously with, not ahead of, the American 
one. In 1828, Irving sent off to his agents in both countries the only complete Ms 
copies he had. However, both Ms copies of Chaps. 34 and 35 had gone to America. 
In Spain, Irving tried to reconstruct the two chapters from notes, and the resu't appeared 
in the English edition of 1829. Irving’s lack of concern with inconsistencies between 
the two editions and his failure to read printer’s proofs are partly explained by the 
fact that he intended the work to be issued pseudonymously. —V.M.N. 


1826. Kleinfield, Herbert L. Irvmg as a Journal Writer, AmTQ, 5:1, 1970, 11-14. 
The first five volumes of Irving’s journals covered a period of 40 years. Mainly narra- 
tive and descriptive, they do not reveal a rich inner life; instead, they reflect the chang- 
ing viewpoint from which Irving regarded the world, especially that of his travels. They 
also illuminate his artistic development, for he used them extensively as a source for 
his published writing. His earliest, written in 1804-1805, show his ability to sketch a 
scene with words. Later ones are developed in more of a stenographic, non-literary 
style. All mirror his interest in the past and its relics, especially those of the British 
Isles. These were the materials and themes later to be exploited in Bracebridge Hall, 
The Sketch Book, and others. V, M:N. 


1827. Wright, Nathalia. Travel Books and Histories in Irving’s European Journal, 
AmTQ, 5:1, 1970, 5-11. During his first European visit, from July 1804 to Jan. 1806, 
Irving kept a journal that relied heavily on travel and historical literature to bolster his 
own accounts. As in his later works, he sometimes failed to acknowledge the source or 
the author, infrequently used quotation marks, and borrowed facts and details copiously. 
He used Smollett’s Travels Through France and Italy, Sterne’s A Sentimental Journey, 
and most extensively, though never acknowledged, Thomas Martyn’s The Gentleman’s 
Guide in his Tour through Italy. Irving apparently did not use these sources in the 
two notebooks he also kept. He seemingly thought of the journal as a literary work; a 
product of personal observations combined with adaptations of others in print. His 
wide use of sources may reflect uncertainty about his own talent. At ary rate, his 
well-known reliance on local color and on history to supplement his own ideas is 
indicated in this early work. —V.M.N. 


1828. Whitford, Kathryn. Romantic Metamorphosis in Irving’s Western Tour, AmTQ, 
5:1, 1970, 31-36. A Tour on the Prairies, the least rewarding of the five accounts pub- 
lished about the four-week trip, is marred by Irving’s tendency to romanticize places and 
by the failure of several literary devices. Early in the work he tried to describe the 
prairie scenery in terms of Gothic cathedrals and Moorish castles. He also briefly tried 
stories within stories, but because he kept aloof from the Rangers and servants, he seems 
to have had but a brief stock of tales. A third unsuccessful technique was to present 
Tonish, the competent cook, as a comic figure. Irving romanticized the teur through 
eliminating or reinterpreting details. As in the Journal, incompetence and lack of fore- 
sight and planning in the party are avoided, perhaps for fear of seeming ridiculous. 
Irving apparently recorded only what he wished to, and that did not include harsh or 
unflattering facts about Indian and frontier life. ~—V.M.N. 


1829. Hedges, William L. Irving, Hawthorne, and the Image of the Wife, AmTQ, 5:1, 
1970, 22-26. It is quite possible that Hawthorne developed his conception of the noble, 
selfless wife from Irving’s short stories in The Sketch Book. In both, the woman, after 
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her husband’s failures, becomes the mainstay of the family. In The Wife, Irving pro- 
duced a sentimental picture of loyalty and endurance that Hawthorne was to use exten- 
sively in The Blithedale Romance, The Shaker Bridal, and The Great Carbuncle. Irving 
and Hawthorne also parallel each other quite closely in ‘their portrayal of the broken 
marriage: the former in Rip Van Winkle, Hawthorne in Wakefield. The pre-Civil-War 
desire for sentimentality arose from a nezd for a shelter from the competitive, success- 
oriented American society. In both authors, the image of the mare represents a refuge 
from that struggle. —V.M.N. 


1830. Smith, Herbert F. The Spell of Natare in Irving’s Famous Stories, AmTQ, 5:1, 
1970, 18-21. In Rip Van Winkle, the neat, confining village forms a deliberate con- 
trast to the chaotic, primitive wilderness which surrounds and threatens to engulf it. 
Rip surrenders to the wilderness for 20 years and to its organic time, which is stronger 
in its appeal to him than the ordered man-made time of the village and Dame Van 
Winkle. In The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, nature is somnolent, non-terrifying, and 
the inhabitants of Sleepy Hollow form a peaceful coexistence with it. Time is organic, 
closely connected to the rhythms of nature. Ichabod Crane, the newcomer, is distin- 
guished by his failure to adjust to the organic stricture of the village. In Rip and the 
people of Sleepy Hollow Irving has, perhaps, presented models of the positive response 
to the spell of nature. —V.M.N. 


1831. Springer, Haskell s. Creative Contradictions in Irving, AmTQ, 5:1, 1970, 14-18. 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van Winkle are complementary; the former 
yields to a rational explanation, despite its term “legend,” and the second, though it 
purports to be true, consists of incredible events. In much of Irving’s writing, dream 
and reverie play a large part. In Rip Van Winkle, the general emphasis on sleep and 
torpor contrast with Narrator Knickerbocker’s claim to scrupulous accuracy. The 
village Rip awakens to is contrasted unfavorably with the placid, drowsy one of 20 
years ago. The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, though based on rationality, is called a legend, 
and Knickerbocker claims to not “believe one-half of it” himself. Both stories exist 
somewhere on the borderline of consciousness, blending elements of fantasy and reality. 
Poe and Hawthorne were later to use this “middle ground” or frontier between reality 
and consciousness in their writing. —V.M.N. 


Herman Melville 


1832. Karcher, Carolyn L. The “Spiritual Lesson” of Melville’s THE APPLE-TREE 
TABLE, AQ, 23:1, Sp. 1971, 101-109. Seen in its historical context, Melville’s neglected 
short story is clearly a topical satire on the Spiritualist cult of the 1850's. The story 
attacks the triviality of the movement and the shallowness of its adherents. Apparently 
drawing upon Orestes Brownson’s The Spirit-Rapper (1854), a novel which also assails 
the Spiritualist cult, Melville extends his satire beyond the Spiritualist movement to 
Christianity itself. For while Brownson sees the Spiritualists as perverting the doctrine 
of resurrection, Melville calls into question, through images of abortive resurrection, 
the belief in afterlife itself. —P.L.K. 


1833. Norman, Liane. Bartleby and the Reader, NEQ, 44:1, Mar. 1971, 22-39. The 
reader is the most important character in this story. Like the lawyer, he must contend 
with Bartleby, who stubbornly exists but prefers not to work and refuses to be reason- 
able. By manipulating the reader so that he must both identify with the lawyer and 
also admit and judge the lawyer’s shortcomings, Melville forces him to discover the 
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length to which he himself will go to assure the individual freedom of a person who 
makes no contribution to society. Melville thus presents the tension between the 
democratic-Christian dream’ of the selfhood of man and the reality of the self-interest 
of men. —E.A.B. 


1834. Reynolds, Michael S. The Prototype for. Melville’s Confidence-Man, PMLA, 
86:5, Oct. 1971, 1009-1013. . During the summer of 1849, while Melville was in New 
York, the Herald carried a running story of the arrest and trial of a petty criminal 
known as the “Confidence Man.” There, are several parallels between this man and 
the character Melville created in his novel. Both men use the same approach and the 
same line of reasoning, leading to the same question: “Could you put any confidence 
in me?” Both work under several aliases, use the former-acquaintance routine to relax 
their victims, and need bail to get out of the Tombs. The novel and the Herald editorial 
draw a strong parallel between the petty confidence man and the confidence men of 
Wall Street. —P.G.D. 


1835. Rice, Julian C. MOBY-DICK and Shakespearean Tragedy, CentR, 14:4, 1970, 
444-468. Moby-Dick resembles Shakespearean tragedy with a pattern explicable accord- 
ing to the theory of Isadore Traschen. (The Elements of Tragedy, CentR, 6:2, Sp. 1962, 
215-229 [AES, 6:2, Feb. 1963, 238]). Like Hamlet: and Lear, Ahab perceives the 
inadequacy of the orthodox moral order, the indifference of God, and the reality of 
evil. He is a tragic hero of extreme insight whose vision of reality is supported by the 
work as a whole. —R.H.W. 


1836. Fisher, Marvin. Melville's TARTARUS: The Deflowering of New England, 
AQ, 23:1, Sp. 1971, 79-100. The second part of Melville’s diptych, The Paradise of 
Bachelors and the Tartarus of Maids, contmues to be of interest first as a severe 
critique of industrialism and second as a key example of Melville’s method of artistic 
concealment. A close analysis of the story, particularly of the imagery, which is 
religious, sexual, personal, and national, shows that Melville felt that the mechanistic 
values implicit in industrialism had -precipitated a profound crisis. As presented by 
Melville, the machine threatens every physical, psychological, organic, and spiritual 
attribute of humanity. Contemporaneous accounts of travelers suggest that Melville’s 
sense of crisis was shared and that even his seemingly idiosyncratic imagery had a 
common basis in cultural experience. R y —P.L.K. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


1837. McElroy, M. D. Poe’s Last Partner: E. H. N. Patterson of Oquawka, Minois, 
PLL, 7:3, Sum. 1971, 252-271. In 1848, Edward Horton Norton Patterson, editor of 
the Oquawka Spectator, offered Poe financial support and complete editorial freedom 
to launch the Stylus to be published simultaneously in New York and St. Louis. By 
1849 major points for the magazine had been agreed upon. Prior to their meeting; 
Patterson had reprinted several of Poe’s poems and stories in the Spectator, some with 
textual modifications which suggest changes “that only Poe would have made.” The 
Patterson-Poe correspondence [some of which is included] offers “new bibliographical 
data . . . and helps to ascertain the taste, ability, and circumstances of , . . Poe’s last 
partner. * Poe died one - week before a was to meet pear en about ‘their projected. 
journal. ~——K.B. 


1838. Pollin, Burton R. Poe’s Use of Material from Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s 
ETUDES, RomN, 12:2, Sp. 1971, 331-338. .In his Manuscript Found in a Bottle, Poe 
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derived the method of finding the tale and the picture of the old sea captain, surely 
Columbus, from Bernardin’s Etudes de la Nature. The Etudes also provided Poe with 
“a detail for Scheherezade, and possibly a hint for A Descent into the Maelstrom, as 
well as an idea for the introduction to his 1844 Marginalia.” —E.Y.M. 


Henry Cavid Thoreau 


1839. Cohen, B. ລ The Perspective of an Old Master, ESQ, No. 56, 3rd Qt., 
Pt. 2, 1969, 53-56. In Autumnal Tints Thoreau reaffirms the “utility of beauty and 
the correspondence of all things human with all things natural.” He acts as both 
artist and poet as he describes the changing colors of nature during autumn.. Also, he 
relies on careful description, shifting perspective, poetic imagery, and wordplay. Most 
significantly, as he nears death himself, he depicts autumn as a figurative spring, 
nearer rebirth than it was a season before. —L.W.D. 


1840. Rosenthal, Bernard. Thoreau’s Beok of Leaves, ESQ, No. 56, 3rd Qt., Pt. 1, 
1969, 7-11. Critics have overlooked the importance of Autumnal Tints, often con- 
tenting themselves with noting Thoreau’s aesthetic reaction to the colors of autumn 
leaves. Because Thoreau prepared the work for publication just before his death, it 
stands as his final message to society. Central to the success of the work is wordplay; 
wit, especially as found in analogies ard puns, is abundant. Thoreau comments at 
length on life and death, using leaves and colors to illustrate his thoughts on the 
intellect and the spirit. —L.W.D. 


1841. Hendrick, George. Thoughts on the Variorum CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE, ESQ, 
No. 56, 3rd Qt., Pt. 2, 1969, 60-62 (rev.-art., The Variorum Civil Disobedience, ed. 
Walter Harding, Twayne, 1967). Hardirg’s Variorum edition lacks, in some sections, 
documentation, contains some erroneous material and textual discrepancies, and lacks 
quality in the choice of interpretive selections. —L.W.D. 


1842. DeFalco, Joseph M. THE LANDLORD: Thoreavu’s Emblematic Technigue, 
ESQ, No. 56, 3rd Qt., Pt. 1, 1969, 23-32, Although The Landlord appeared early in 
Thoreau’s literary career, its ‘thematic emphasis is the equal of ideas found in his later 
works. Central to the work’s success is his use of the “emblematic technique”— 
synthesizing numerous materials into a cohesive unit. Thoreau draws various allusions 
and images together to create a “symbol of the spirit,” illustrating his grasp of artistic 
skill and sensibility. —L.W.D. 


1843. Gerstenberger, Donna L. WALDEN: The House That Henry Built, ESQ, No. 
56, 3rd Qt., Pt. 1, 1969, 11-13. The house Thoreau built at Walden Pond symbolically 
represents his whole perceptive experience and the entire body of knowledge which he 
acquired through the experience itself. The house is central to Thoreau’s expanding 
vision, but more important is Nature. EFuilding and living in the small structure was, 
for Thoreau, a lesson in understanding aad in embracing Nature. —L.W.D. 


1844, Whisnant, David E. The Sacred and the Profane n WALDEN, CentR, 14:3, 
1970, 267-283. The important sacred dimension in this work may be understood in 
terms of Mircea Eliade’s description of sacred cosmology. To perceive, recover, and 
participate in sacrality was Thoreau’s basic purpose at Walden. A persistent dialogue 
between the sacred and the profane helpe govern theme, imagery, and metaphor in the 
narrative and demonstrates how the author at Walden comes to comprehend and 
participate in cosmological space, time, aad nature. —R.H.W. 
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1845, Swanson, Donald R. Far and Fair Within: A WALK TO WACHUSETT, ESQ, 
No. 56, 3rd Qt. Pt, 2, 1969, 52-53. Thoreau’s observations of nature were influenced 
strongly by whatever literary work he happened to be ‘reading at the time of his obser- 
vation. His journeys and climbs were all intellectual and spiritual: experiences, and 
he often dropped the ໃ: narration of events to ວກ the eee of what he 
observed.- ——-L.W.D. 


1846. Garber Frederick. Unity and Diversity in WALKING, ESQ, No. 56, 3rd Qt., 
Pt. 2, 1969, 35-40. This work is an example of the classic Romantic type of voyage 
and discovery literature that “always identifies the breaking of new ground with a 
fuller understanding of self.” Thoreau’s concern with the wild and with wildness is 
emphasized when one sees that the wild gives rise to great forces of energy which give 
the individual and civilization vitality, even after the wild is ເມມ Thus, Walking 
is more highly unified than many have supposed. — a —L.W.D. 


1847. Bigelow, Gordon E. Summer Under Snow. Thoreau’s A WINTER WALK, 
ESQ, No. 56, 3rd Qt., Pt: 1, 1969, 13-16. In this work Thoreau creates a central 
paradox “of winter warmth, of summier under snow.” He equates warmth with the 
vitality and energy of. Nature—a strength and life evident even in winter. Because 
Thoreau was “an habitual analogist, seeing nature as emblematic of a higher reality,” 
he applied human abstractions to the landscape and sought out the inner fire, the living 
spirit which unites man and Nature, - —-L. W.D. 


1848. Marshall, James Morse. The Herole Adventure in A WINTER WALK, ESQ, 
No. 56, 3rd Qt., Pt. 1, 1969, 16-23. The motif of the walk through “an Indian summer 
still, in the increased glow of thought and feeling” lays the groundwork for the method 
and perspective of Walden. Walking 1 15 ‘identified with the transcendental life and with 
spiritual purification. Evident in’ A Winter Walk are influences of Orientalism and 
other philosophies. The “merry. woodchopper” is ຂ. transcendentalist hero—one who 
experiences purification: of the inner being and growth of spiritual unity. The walk 
during the winter day corresponds to the Hindu theory of: tapas, which enables one 
to transcend the “‘biomental tyranny -of -pleasure ‘and pain’” (William Bysshe Stein, 
Thoreau’s WALDEN and the BHAGAVAD GITA, Topic, No. 6, Fall 1963, 38-55 
[AES, 7:6, June 1964, 1565). —LW.D. 


1849. Hoch, David G. E E EE Ad Pani ESQ, 
No. 56, 3rd Qt., Pt. 1, 1969, 32-35. Thoreau, greatly concerned with theories of history, 
attacked two popularly held theories in this work. -'Rather than accepting history as 
“a theophany” and the new world as the setting ‘for’ the revelation of God’s will or as 
“a spiral moving toward perfection in time on the stage of the new world,” Thoreau 
preferred natural history, which was regenerative for him. In A Week he gives his 
views about various historical theories and about numerous historical and literary 
works. ~-L.W.D. 
1850. Schiffman, Joseph. WALDEN ad. CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE: Critical ກຕ 
ESQ, No..56, 3rd Qt, ມຍ 2, 1969, 57-60. The following interpretations of Walden 
have been popular over the years since its publication: (1) nature study and apprecia- 
tion; (2) criticism of society; (3) literary art; (4) philosophic discourse; and (5) the bible 
of the hippies. However, fewer interpretations have been applied to Civil Disobedience. 
Although Thoreau’s moral choice seems attractive to many today, his doctrine of con- 
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science was dangerously glib in view of William Pitt’s comment: “Where law ends, 
tyranny begins.” Modern civil disobedience has become a significant political tool, 
but it is often used in flagrant contempt of law and with militant reprisal—all very 
much non-Thoreauvian. , . . mL W.D. 


1851. Colyer, Richard. Thoreau’s Color Symbols, PMLA, 86: 5, Oct. 1971, 999- 1008. , 
Color symbols are part of an elaborate system of imagery Thoreau used to express the 

stage of controllable insight at which the spiritual and moral in nature could be con- 
veyed.. Emphasizing the sensible properties of natural phenomena allowed him to 
present nature both directly-and artistically in order to strengthen an appeal designed 
to be above the level of nature-as-fact. Hy making some of these properties symbolic, 
he could increase the range and precision of his expression. Green stood for organic 
life activity, for birth and growth; white symbolized purity and spirituality; blue was 
used .to represent the aesthetic atmosphere of meditation; yellow showed spiritual cause 
and material effect; and red stood for-hercism, strength, and spiritual fruition. —P.G.D. 


1852. Evans, Robert O. Thoreau’s Poetry and the Prose Works, ESQ, No. 56, 3rd Qt., 
Pt. 2 1969, 40-52. Carl. Bode, in his critical edition, The Collected Poems of Henry 
Thoreau (Johns Hopkins, 1964), suggests three reasons why the poetry has received 
little acclaim: (1) its uneven quality, (2) Thoreau’s loss of enthusiasm for poetic expres- 
sion, and (3) an erroneous belief that the poems were “mere fragments woven into 
the prose.” Generally, Thoreau’s poetry is “imitative, over derivative, and often. imma- 
ture,” although a few poems are excellent. An examination of the Week is invaluable 
in a study of Thoreau’s poetry, as it shows that he effectively combined poetry and 
prose into what he felt was a unified work.. : : —L.W.D. 


1853. Glick, Wendell. Thorean’s Use of His Sources, NEQ, 44:1, Mar. 1971, 101-109. 
Thoreau treated the works of others with the same editorial license for which he 
upbraided Lowell. Collating “hundreds of his quotations” with their sources shows 
that Thoreau’s practice of altering texts began early and continued throughout_his 
career. He. frequently. added, deleted, and transposed passages of both prose and 
poetry w ສງເ, them. ! 83 verbatim a i even | when the meaning was 


1854. Stein, William Bysshe. An Approach to Thoreau, ESO, No. 56, 3rd Qt., Pt. 1, 
1969, 4-6, Thoreau’s poetics of perception generally is associated with word patterns, 
images, symbols, etc., but rarely is it associated with an expression of the “liberation 
of the Self from the shackles of cultural conditioning.” That liberation is expressed in 
various ways but always with intelligence, realism, and an absence. of emotional and 
spiritual conflict. c ມເ. a ARES: are found throughout Thoreau’s 
writings. | : . .1“, —L.W.D. 


General 


1855. Fridén, Georg. Transcendental Idealism in New England, NM, 69:2, 1968, 
256-271. “The transcendentalists derived their. ideas from many different sources: 
from English and German romantic thovght, from. the classics and Platonism, from 
Oriental philosophy, from the Puritans. and the. Quakers, from American life and 
ຊຍ: But they tenstormed and sania these oe -to suit their own needs.” 

,- . me E. G. 


~ 
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1856. Wood, Ann D. The “Scribbling Women” and Fanny Fern: Why Women Wrote, 
AQ, 23:1, Sp. 1971, 3-24. The “scribbling women” Hawthorne complained of as both 
capturing. and corrupting the literary market labored under a pervasive. genteel tra- 
dition which narrowly defined -‘why and what women -could write. -Preached and prac- 
ticed by such writers as Sarah Hale, Grace Greenwood,.and Fanny Forrester, the 
repressive feminine mystique was for the woman writer.a psychic need as well as a 
public strategy. Fern, however, openly defied. the‘cult.and made her fiction, especially 
Ruth Hall (1854), a direct refutation of the mystique. Having shown in that novel the 
victimization of a woman by men and her eventual triumph over them, she went on in 
her later non-fiction writings to urge women to write as a compensation for male cruelty, 
as a reproach to the men who exercised aia and as an act a self-fulfilling PLE 
| —P 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900. oes RR ມ 
Stephen C Crane l 
1857. Frohock, W. M. THE RED BADGE and the Limits of Parody, SoR, 6:1, Jan. 
1970, 137-148. Crane is famous as a parodist, but this work supports the contention 
that his genius is also revealed by his knowing when not to parody. Not only are two 
obvious stereotypes (the swain, the idyllic countryside) significantly incorporated into 
The Red Badge, but there is also an ມ ‘amount of linguistic cliché, —H. B: 


Emily Dickinson ` 
1858. Richmond, Lee J. Emily Dickinson’s IF YOU WERE COMING IN THE FALL: 
An Explication, EJ, 59:6, Sept. 1970, 771-773. The first two stanzas of this poem use 
homely images which avoid conventional sentimentality to express the excitement of 
waiting for a lover’s return. In Stanza- three Dickinson uses “surrealistic hyperbole” 
combining great spatial’ distances ‘with enormous reaches of time in order to describe 
the ` willingness to wait and the burden of: waiting. Stanza four juxtaposes the 
discordant images of “Rind” and “Eternity” to express the poet’s tension. Actually, any 
period of time would be psychologically tolerable if the speaker were certain that the 
beloved one would ever return. The bee’ image in the last stanza, however, expresses 
the horrifying dread that he never will. : —LH. M. 


te 


William Dean Howells 


1859, Spangler, George. THE SHADOW OF A DREAM: Howells? Homosexual 
Tragedy, AQ, 23:1, Sp. 1971, 110-119. Even limited application of the insights of 
Freudian psychology, makes it clear that the central concern of this novel is the revela- 
tion of the destructive effects of repressed homosexual wishes. The overt explanations 
of Faulkner offered by the Marches tend to obscure the real issue. But Howells, often 
thought prudish, is more. explicit than reticent about his theme. His conception of 
Faulkner as a ເເ homosexual is fully realized.  . —P.LEK. 


Henry James 
1860. Matheson, Gwen. Portraits of the Artist and the Lady in the Shorter Fiction of 
Henry James, DR, 48:2, Sum. 1968, 222-230... Most of the short fiction in Stories of 
Artists ‘and Writers (composed between 1873 and 1900) illustrates James’s interest in 
the artist and in woman. -For James the ideal writer must be able to detach himself 
from everything except: his work,. especially from..the claims of conventional morality 
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and practical family life, as well as from publicity. The artist-hero is often seen, how- 
ever, as a victim of the world and society, chiefly objectified as woman in various roles. 
Shaw’s comments in the dedicatory epistle to Man and Superman on the conflict of 
artistic creator and procreating female are pertinent here, although the contemporary 
relevance of the stories would appear now as statements of the universal, basic con- 
flict between those who sacrifice somethinz personal for the general good and those 
who place personal concerns first, rather then as a battle of the sexes. [Stories illustrat- 
ing the theme are analyzed.] —P.M. 


1861. Lind, Sidney E. THE TURN OF THE SCREW: The Torment of Critics, 
CentR, 14:2, 1970, 225-240, James’s story is neither a ghost tale nor a by-product of 
modern psychological theories, especially those of Freud. It is a literary case study 
of a hysterical 20-year-old girl who terrortizes a household with her uncontrollable 
morbid fancies, and an incredibly elaborated psychological shocker which fascinates 
by forcing the reader to view normal events through the warped view of the governess. 

~-R.H.W. 


James Russell Lowell 
1862. Wortham, Thomas. Lowell's AGASSIZ and Mrs. Alexander, YULG, 45:3, Jan. 
1971, 118-122. The friendship of Lowell and Mrs. Francis Alexander is related to the 
composition of this poem. A bound fair copy of the poem is now at Yale. [A letter 
from Lowell to Mrs. Alexander is printed.] —D.G.H. 


Charles M. Sheldon 


1863. Boyer, Paul S. IN STEPS: A Reappraisal, AQ, 23:1, Sp. 1971, 60-78. 
Sheldon’s immensely popular novel is commonly seen as a typical expression of the 
Social Gospel movement. A close reading cf the book makes it clear, however, that it 
is only minimally concerned with religion, social justice, or reform. The novel’s true 
center lies in its profile of the middle class as a group suffering a spiritual crisis which 
threatens it with disintegration. While it fears the violence of the lower classes, the 
middle class hopes for rejuvenation through contact with them. Historically, the working 
class failed to fulfill the role assigned to it by Sheldon, and the real-life middle class was 
forced to find another social group—the blacks—upon which to project both its fears 
and its longings. —~P.L.K. 


VI TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Saul Bellow 
1864. Drabble, Margaret. A Myth to Stump the Experts, NSt, Mar. 26, 1971, 435. 
Bellow in Henderson the Rain King pulis off a success with a mythical theme because 
his preoccupations are on that scale which is the evolutionary destiny of man. His 
heroes are not cramped into verisimilitude, and his books reach out rather than being 
contained entities. Henderson is his least cverworked book, written in beautiful and 
vivid prose. —R.E.W,. 


| Willa Cather 
1865. Feger, Lois. The Dark Dimension of Willa Cather’s MY ANTONIA, EJ, 59:6, 
Sept, 1970, 774-779. The quotation from Virgil on the title page of this novel intro- 
duces the theme of futility. This somber note is continued in the Introduction and 
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appears prominently in the text. One of the saddest elements of the book is the 

failure of Jim Burden-to learn from: the experience of the West. Many images of 

darkness, death, and cold. reinforce the dark overtones. Finally, the inserted anecdotes 

are ali stories of. loss, violence, and deprivation.” Even ‘the pepe ‘Marriage of the 

ea ep cna eee pam. —L.H.M. 
Barrett H. Chik . 


1866. Stodia; ‘Richard. The Barrett H. Clark Collection, YULG, 45:3, Jan. 1971, 
93-103. Clark’s papers, now at Yale, document the life of an important man of the 
theater and his relationship to many vee on Eugene O'Neill, Paul 
Green, and Lynn Riggs. < l —D G. H. 


` Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


1867. Houghton, Donald E. The Failure of Speech in THE OX-BOW INCIDENT, 
EJ, 59:9, Dec. 1970, 1245-1251. ‘Osgood, Tyler, and Davies fail as persuasive speakers 
because they lack courage. Although Bartlett’s appeal lacks substance, he succeeds 
because he displays courage. Farnley, representing the antithesis of a rational, verbal 
approach, stirs the men with no words at all. Davies, in the end, recognizes that his 
failure as a ‘speaker is inseparable from his weakness às a man. , —L.H.M. 


R. §, Crane 
Cf.: Item 1614. 


_ Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
1868. Kent, Brother Edward. Daredevil Poetics: Ferlinghetti’s Definition of a Poet, 
EJ, 59:9, Dec. 1970, 1243-1244, 1251. Poem No. 15 of A Coney Island of the Mind 
compares the poet to an aerial artist, but implies that he is even greater than the acrobat. 
The poet is a comical character set apart by sensitivity, a serious clown in pursuit of 
beauty. His function is ‘to bring that beauty to others. Ferlinghetti’s own verse 
illustrates the poet-acrobat’s art. —LH. M. 


| F. Scott Fitzgerald 
1869. Gross, Barry. “Our Gatsby, Our Nick,” CentR, 14: 3, 1970, 331-340. Nick 
represents the yearning for ‘moral heroism in all of us who are shaped by middle-class 
values based on orderly appearances. A lack of self-knowledge leads him to waste 
himself until he :meets and comes to appreciate Gatsby, who has made his own grand 
but impossible vision and represents the hero we dare not be. The insight Nick gains 
enables him to find his own kind of heroism through affirming what Gatsby represents 
for him—a contiection between ideality and morality, between the capacity for wonder 
and the capacity. for, ເເພ | y —R.H.W. 


1870. Pearson, Roger L; Gatsby: False Prophet of the Ammeriead Dream, EJ, 59:5, 
_ May 1970, 638-642, 645. To Fitzgerald, the American dream had its fulfillment in the 
20’s. The “arch-high priest” of this hedonistic Jazz Age is Jay Gatsby, the “son of 
Mammon.” The passion’ and crucifixion imagery. at the end of Gatsby clearly casts 
the hero as a “rejected messianic figure”: and perverted god. The American dream, 
Sa ere are ener every eon en re ny E ee 

: —L.HLM. 
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1871, Way, Brian. Situación de Fitzgerald, CasaAm, 4:27, Dec. 1964, 85-99. Although 
rhetorical verbosity imbued: with sentimental romantic narcissism, ironical arbitrariness, 
and superficial vulgarity are listed as the characteristic literary defects in most of Fitz- 
gerald’s works, they are absent in The Great Gatsby and Tender is the Night. The 
former excels as a drama of restlessness which.emphasizes the futility of lives whose 
culminating point is the turbulence of an unrecovered game. The grandeur of the latter 
lies in the objective presentation of its characters, revealing the novelist’s creative 
ability to portray the social situation of the rich and all their faults. (In Spanish) 

—H.Z. 


1872, Alvarez-Bravo, Armando. Scott Fitzgerald y el calor ຫາກກ CasaAm, 4:27, 
Dec. 1964, 71-72. Fitzgeraid’s image reveals the vision of a passionate figure that has 
gained symbolic properties. Within the creative sensibilities of each of his characters 
the novelist reflects his own obsession for beauty and triumph, and through their acts 
the Proustian sensitivity to a recalled past is expressed. (In Spanish) . — HZ. 


1873. Turnbull, Andrew. Consejos a un joven escritor, CasaAm, 4: 27, Dec. 1964, 78. 
Although Fitzgerald was harassed by debts, he generously promoted such writers as 
Hemingway, Thomas Boyd, and Nathanael West. In his later years he reflected pro- 
foundly on life and the problems of his role as a writer. Paradoxically, he shone early, 
developed slowly, and matured late. (In Spanish) —H.Z. 


Cf.: Item 1877. 


Robert Frost, 


1874. Grieder, Josephine. Robert Frost on Ezra Pound, 1913: Manuscript Corrections 
of PORTRAIT D'UNE FEMME, NEQ, 44:2, June 1971, 301-305. In his corrections, 
Frost shows his critical assessment of the poem and his involvement with the Imagist 
concept of criticism. .Frost, as yet an unknown poet, commented on his friend’s 
problems with style, diction, inaccurate use of words, and certain phrasings. His 
marginalia are humorous but critically observant. [The text of the poem.and correc- 
tions are reproduced.] ——E.A.B. 


1875. Monteiro, George. Robert Frost's Selitary Singer, NEQ, 44:1, Mar. 1971, 134- 
140. In the midsummer song ‘of the ovenbird Frost recognized a symbol for the 
modern poet who must sing in times unsuited to joyous lyrics. The immediate sources 
of his symbol can be found in the work of three other New England writers. Thoreau 
responded to both the spring and the summer songs of the ovenbird but failed to asso- 
ciate them with a common source. Bradford Torrey accurately noted the two distinct 
songs but reserved paise for the lyrical spring song, an emphasis Frost reversed. Mildred 
Howells developed the summer song symbol and used it to express a theme congenial 
to Frost. Unlike the others, however, Fros: defined the question which the ovenbird’s 
unlyric song frames: “the difficulty of the situation cannot reduce the durable poet to 
compliance; a renee the ae ‘and ier resistance ves the impulse for his poetry.” 

—E.A.B. 


. 3 : Ernest ກກກ 
1876. Gaillard, ‘Theodore L., Jr. The Critical Menagerie in THE SHORT HAPPY 
LIFE OF FRANCIS MACOMBER, BJ, 60:1, Jan. 1971, 31-35. In this story, Heming- 
way uses animals as foils for human characters. Although Margot is identified with no 
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specific animal, she represents a condensation of the most dangerous qualities of female 
carnivores, . Francis, first compared to a rabbit, is finally identified with the lion he 
is hunting. Falling: prey to his predatory wife, he is. also subtly linked with his last 
victim, the buffalo. Heninewey. uses: animals as oo ie aaa which to evaluate 
his human actors. —L.H.M. 


1877. Tanner, Tony. ເທິດ y Fitzgerald, ກຫ 421, Dec. “1964, 99-105, 
In Hemingway’s works his idealized delinquent life has been recaptured and is tempered 
by an occasional threat that nothing lasts forever. His tendency toward megalomania 
places him in disagreement with humanity, making him look aggressive, withdrawn, and 
suspicious. In contrast, although the works of Fitzgerald might at first appear to reveal 
an expansive, generous, respectful, and vital author, Fitzgerald’s reveries, like the 
American dream, reveal a ‘melancholic character. ເມ —H.Z. 


Sinclair Lewis 
1878. Lewis, Sinclair. Detective Stories and Mr. Dickens, YULG, 45:3, Jan. 1971, 
88-92. Inspector Bucket in Bleak House (1853) 1 is the first example of a type of literary 
character, the individualized detective: [This is Lewis’s introduction to his condensa- 
tion of Dickens’s. work. It.is published here for the first time.] ; —D.G.H. 


1879. Petrullo, Helga B. Sinclair Lewis’s Condensation of Dickens’s BLEAK HOUSE, 
YULG, 45:3, Jan. 1971, 85-87. .The purpose of Lewis's uncompleted ccndensation 
(1942) was to emphasize the importance of Inspector Bucket in the history of the detec- 
tive story. Lewis deleted about a third of the novel and made a number of other, less 
important changes. The project was abandoned when Lewis discovered that the Bucket 
story had been extracted by Julian Hawthorne in 1909. —D.G.H. 


Robert Lowell 


1880. Holder, Alan. The Flinflocks of the Fathers: Robert Lowell’s Treatment of the 
American Past, NEQ, 44:1, Mar. 1971, 40-65. Lowell’s use of American history is both 
complex and varied. Often his poems emphasize negative aspects, especially the unjust 
use of violence against man and nature and the moral smugness of those responsible 
for that violence. This view of a past marked by violence is often linked to present 
conflict, suggesting that violence is inherent in American life. Yet Lowell also admires 
the past, especially elements related to his personal or national heritage, and poems 
celebrating the past show the present as. lacking its heroism and moral seriousness. 
The most interesting poems combine both the negative and attractive strains and in 
the best clashing historical views “evolve into a rich, controlled mixture.” -Lowell’s 
use of the American’ past and his family’s role in it-has declined. He now finds the 
materials for his poetry in his own past and present. © —E.A.B. 


Walter M. Miller 


1881. Bennett, Michael Alan. The Theme of Responsibility in Millers A CANTICLE: 
FOR LEIBOWITZ, EJ, 59:4, Apr. 1970, 484-489. The major theme of the novel is 
individual responsibility. Brother Francis and Thon Taddeo refuse to accept responsi- 
bility. Benjamin, the Wandering Jew, on the other hand, assumes the burden of his 
people. Dom Paulo, Brother Joshua,..and Abbot: Zerchi also come to realize what 
Benjamin has always known: -each individual man is responsible for. the actions of 
all men. “I am my brother’s keeper.” —L.H.M. 
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j N, Scott Momaday Shi 
1882. Fields, ກາ More Than Language Means, SoR, 6:1, Jan. 1970, 196-204 
(rev.-art., The Way to Rainy Mountain, U. of New Mexico, 1969). Momaday’s main 
literary. problem i is to present an experience. which 15 both personal and collective. To 
‘solve it he uses three alternating voices which have an almost poetic concentration. The 
real subject of his book is recognition of what it means to feel oneself a Kiowa amidst 
the culture -which displaced one’s ancestcrs. The dominant feeling-in. the book is 
nostalgia, but a healing ອເ sense of renunciation accompanies it. ——H.B. 


Lois Moyles’. ` 3 
1883. Moore, Rosalie: The Poet as:Catasptrophe, Works, 3:1, Sum./Fall 1971, 92-95 
(rev.-art., I Prophesy Survivors, Woolmer/Brotherson, 1971). In this book of poetry, 
“mind, wit, sympathy, experience, and wkere necessary, fury are brought into focus 
against disaster.” Moyles’s poems are pairfully real as well as skillfully put together. 
Her work has an X-ray ເວ / enabling o one to see a ວນງ “without all hell 
breaking loose” —B.J. M 


. Anais Nin 
1884. McEvilly, Wayne. The Bread of Tradition: Reflections on the Diary of Anai 
Nin, PrS, 45: 2, Sum. 1971, 161-167. From the universal experience of human anguish, 
Nin fashions “a literature of bread and a fellowship. of the abandoned.” Her diaries 
provide monumental insight into the complex personality and diverse theories of the 
poet, and she moves unhesitatingly from reality to unreality and back again, from horror 
to- ecstasy, to vision and art. Her 150 volumes of Ms ‘illustrate her clairvoyance and 
her artistic vision as they relate to” a positive consciousness. —L. W.P. 


Sylvia Piath 
1885. Hughes, Ted. Sylvia Plath’s Crossing the Water: Some Reflections, CritQ, 13:2, 
Sum. 1971, 165-172. Plath’s additions to and déletions from her book-length Mss sug- 
gest her quest for a new freedom of voice and her chronic dissatisfaction with all that 
she wrote. [Nine deleted poems are quoted in full.] - ---. E. 


Charles Portis’ | 
1886, Shuman, R. Baird. Portis’ TRUE GRIT: ' Adventure Story .or Entwicklungs- 
roman? EJ, 59:3, Mar. 1970, 367-370. Regarded purely as a western, this novel is 
badly flawed. It should, in fact, be regarded as an Entwicklungsroman in the format 
of a, western. The most memorable scene—but not the climax of the adventure story— 
is Mattie Ross’s fall into the cave. This experience is an initiatory ordeal from which 
nae emerges as a E mature woman. າ, —L.H.M. 


Ezra Pound 
Cf.: Items 1874 and 1891. 


> al E.:A. Robinson, . 
1887. Braithwaite, William Stanley. William Stanley Braithwaite ລາ E. A. 
Robinson, NL, 38:1, Fall 1971, 153-164. [Boston Transcript reviewer Braithwaite 
reminisces about his contacts with Robinson in the period 1898 to 1928.] —A.T.T. 
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Lennox Robinson 
Cf.: Item 1914. 


Mari Sandoz 
1888. Switzer, Dorothy Nott. Mari Sandoz’s Lincoln Years, PrS, 45:2, Sum. 1971, 
107-115. [The author records her personal recollections of Sandoz’s struggies as she 
tried to learn to write well.] Sandoz, despite violent opposition from her father Jules, 
a naturalist and biologist, desperately wanted to write. Although she had only four 
years of schooling, she was admitted as an “adult special” to the University of 
Nebraska. She worked diligently at various part-time jobs, took classes, and wrote. 
She was mature, sturdy, complex and enigmatic, yet often warm and friendly. Her 
major award while she lived in Nebraska came as the result of Old Jules, based on the 
life and eccentricities of her father. Ultimately she was awarded an honorary Doctorate 
of Literature from the University of Nebraska. —L.W.D. 


Wallace Stegner 
1889. Hudson, Lois Phillips. THE BIG ROCK CANDY MOUNTAIN: No Roots— 
And No Frontier, SDR, 9:1, Sp. 1971, 3-13. The Western American has suffered from 
rootlessness. The frontier was a myth, and since it is impossible to build fiction on 
fiction, a writer like Stegner has been forced to dispel myth first then build fiction on 
facts that he has established. The Big Rock Candy Mountain is not myth but “truth 
‘from scratch.’ Bruce Mason is Stegner. —P.M.P. 


John Steinbeck 


1890. Shuman, R. Baird. Initiation Rites in Steinbeck’s THE RED PONY, EJ, 59:9, 
Dec. 1970, 1252-1255. This novella is the chronicle of a modern initiation rite in 
which Jody passes from self-centeredness to concern for others. Elements of the 
primitive initiation are also present in the story. Preparation of the “sacred ground” 
is made by Jody’s father and Billy Buck when they purchase the pony. Exclusion of 
the mother follows. Jody’s isolation comes during the pony’s illness. The operations 
characteristic of initiation rites are, however, experienced by the pony rather than by 
Jody. —L.H.M. 


William Carlos Williams 
1891, Harrison, Keith. No Things But in Ideas: Dr. Williams and Mr. Pound, DR, 
47:4, Win. 1967-68, 577-580 (rev.-art., William Carlos Williams: A Collection of 
Critical Essays, ed. J. Hillis Miller, Prentice-Hall, 1966; and K. L. Goadwin, The 
Influence of Ezra Pound, Oxford U., 1967). “A poet of fine consideration and local 
vibration,” Williams does show a narrow range, but his concern is the precise record- 
ing of immediate experience, not the creation of a screen of generalizations which some 
critics demand from him. He seems to have already discovered his natural mode when 
he met Pound, whose range of practical influence on literary matters extends across 
the Atlantic. It encompasses Yeats and Eliot and points up the importance of T. E. 
Hulme, whose poetics contain the same contradictions as do the chief doctrines of 
Pound. P.M. 


' Yvor Winters 


1892. Fraser, John. Yvor Winters: The Perils of Mind, CentR, 14:4, 1970, 396-420. 
Although his reputation during his lifetime was often negative, Winters deserves praise 
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as a dedicated, independent, and sometimes brilliant literary critic, and original poet, 
and an academic with an unyielding commitment to the university and its standards and 
ideals as the chief cohesive force in our civilization. —R.H.W. 


Owen Wister | 
1893, amber Neal. The Values of the Frontier: Owen Wister’s Final Assessment, 
SDR, 9:1, Sp. 1971, 76-87.,. Wister’s story, The Right Honorable the Strawberries, 
developed from an anecdote recorded in his journal for 1895, shows his insights into 
the Western experience. The story, as opposed to the anecdote, reveals the tension 
between two ways of life: the cowboys’ and the English peer’s. Neither the cowboys 
nor the Englishman, Strawberries, for all their willingness, is able to bridge the cultural 
gap... This Western tale is not great tragedy; it does, nevertheless, articulate “certain 
continuing troublesome elements of the American imagination: the conflict of our 
commitment to both civilized and frontier. values.” —P.M.P. 


George E. Woodberry 
1894, Going, William.T. Three Letters of George Edward Woodberry, PLL, 7:3, Sum. 
1971, 308-312. These three letters to Samuel Minturn Peck are interesting because 
they ‘record Woodberry’s feelings “over longer interv als of time”; they are the. only 
Woodberry- letters at the University of Alabama, and ມ) illustrate the mood of “a 
gentleman of letters between world wars.” . | . —K.B. 


Richard ທ 
1895, Donlan, Dan M. The White Trap: A Motif, EJ, 59:7, Oct. 1970, 943-944. In 
Native Son, Bigger Thomas sees the world as a- “white blur.” In Book One, white is 
associated with fear and dread. The Walton house and its kitchen, e.g., are white. 
In Book Two, Bigger is figuratively trapped in snow. .And in Book Three, he is.tor- 
mented, a “white-faced accusers.”. , 5 , —L.H.M. 


aif Jd 


Fiction 


1896. Milton, 1 J ohn R: Conversations with Distinguished Western American Novelists, 
SDR, 9:1, Sp. 1971, 16-57. [Milton converses with four Western writers about such 
topics as Indian ritual, the Western novel, Willa Cather, and Wiliam Faulkner. 
Milton’s discussants are Frank Waters, Walt van ມ Clark, ວ Fergusson, 
and Wallace ເວ ແ.) ຢູ S ae, —P.M.P. 


າ a Poetry , 
1897, Bergonzi, Bernard. ມີມະ . Mostly . American, SoR, 6:1, Jan. 1970, 205-215 
(rev.-art.). American nature poetry seems to be written in a “spirit of stoical respect” 
for a phenomenon which contains terror as much as beauty and is not a simple source 
of consolation. The encounter with nature is social rather than solitary. The poets 
under: review—-Robert Penn Warren, Samuel French Morse, Barbara Howes, Vern 
Rutsala, William Stafford, Peter Davison, Thom Gunn, and Ted Walker—avoid invotve- 
ment. with the destructive complexities characteristic of. much modern life and art. The 
British authors are not significantly different from the Americans. —H.B. 


a 


1898. Gale, Vi. Poetry in Portland, NWR, 11:2; Sp. 1971, 73-79. Portland, city of 
fountains, bubbles. also with poetry from writers of many occupations. Most of them 
teach at Lewis and Clark (William Stafford, Vern Rutsala), Reed (Kenneth O. Hanson, 
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Robert Peterson), University of Portland (Jon Anderson), Portland . State’ University 
(Henry Carlisle, Stanley Radhuber), and Portland Community College. A seething 
underground movement. (Walt Curtis), little book presses (Trask House Books), writing 
programs (Portland Art Museum, YWCA), bookstores, little magazines (Press-22), 
Multnomah County Library, and the Oregon State Poetry Association must be listed in 
this roundup. Hundreds of Portland poets must be writing some of tomiorrow’s eel 
ture. —E. 


1899, Hart, Lawrence. The Saw Keeps ‘Turning, Works, 3:1, Sum./ Fall 1971, 85-91 
(rev.-art.). Six volumes published by the: University of Pittsburgh Press are not poetry 
but a literalist imitation of poetry. A true poem should create an experience ‘rather 
than try to communicate a natural experience. The Pittsburgh Six (five of whom are 
English teachers) have mastered technique, but their poetry lacks intensity. Perhaps 
it. is unrealistic to ວ the academic mind to possess ເ ເພ creative ability. 

—B. J. M. 
1900. Taylor, Hean Vantage and Vexation 01. Spirit, ເ GaR, 25:1, Sp. 1971, 17-26. 
“Vanity” publishing houses such as: Vantage Press, Dorrance & Co., and, with some 
major differences, Golden Quill Press, all require an, author to pay for publication’ of 
his book. Most of the Vantage poets “would write 19th-century poetry, if only they 
could.” Poetry published in the Contemporary Poets of Dorrance Series ranks above 
that of any other major “vanity” press. However, Dorrance does reject Mss, and many 
of the poets have been referred to them by reputable sources, so there is some screening. 
Golden Quill Press is:the one subsidy house with some ‘publishing reputation. : It requires 
that authors buy'only enough copies at the end of 90 days to make up the differencé 
between sales and costs. John Alexander Allen’s.The Lean Divider (Golden Quill, 
1968) is a perceptive, skillful work-which should certainly reach the prescribed minimum 
sales, This plan should perhaps be adopted by larger’ presses where questionable market 
appeal, and not the quality a the: Wong is E: ເ reason for rejection of poetry. 
> —V.M.N. 


AE : 


Cf.: Item 1813. 


General 

1901. Clecak, Peter. Marxism, Literary Criticism, and the American Academic Scene, 
Sc&Soc, 31:3, Sum.. 1967, 275-301. Although there:was a brief flourishing of rather 

naive Marxist literature and criticism in America in the 30’s, in recent decades the 
relevance of Marxism to literary criticism has been largely unexplored. Moreover, the 
fact that status-quo institutions today operate on the assumption that Marxism has 
been “disproved” by the evidence of social and economic history makes it unlikely that 
scholars and critics of the present generation: will discover Marxism’s potential for 
revitalizing the creative and critical processes of literature. Leftist movements among 
the young. offer some encouragement for the future, but though “the Marxist voice will 
become stronger and perhaps ແລ in the next few ee it probably will not “in 
our time” become “very. refined.” ແ ee ee ee —].F.A. 


1902. Weber, Ronald. Jewish Writing in America: ‘Jewish or ເລີດ BSUF, 10:2, 
Sp. 1969, 40-46. There is no generally accepted explanation for the Jewish intellectual 
achievement in contemporary American literature. Some suggested reasons are the sheer 
creative talent of. the. Jewish people, their ‘bookish tradition, and the faci that they 
constitute a majoriy of book buyers. >> ເ —R.L.C. 
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l Bibliography 
1903. Theses on American Topics in Progress and Completed at British Universities, 
JAmS, 4:1, July 1970, 107-122. [Literary topics or writers are the subjects of 168 


items. Institutions where the theses were submitted, or are in progress, are indicated.] 
—H.E.S, 


Indian 
1904, Selected Bibliography of American Indian Writing, SDR, 9:2, Sum. 1971, 197- 


199. [This is a collection of 23 items including prose, poetry, essays, and a newspaper 
all by Indians.] —P.M.P. 


New England 
1905. Bassett, T. D. Seymour. A List of New England Bibliographies, NEQ, 44:2, 
June 1971, 278-300. [This is a selective list of major bibliographies of New Engiand 
local and regional history. It includes primarily works published in book form. The 
arrangement of entries is geographical: works covering more than New England, works 
limited to New England, and works limited to specific states and localities. Materials 
related to diaries, biography, historical fiction, and other literary works are also 
included.] ~—E.A.B. 


Southern 
1906. Durham, Frank. The Southern Literary Tradition: Shadow or Substance? SAQ, 
67:3, Sum. 1968, 455-468. The traditional assertion of a Southern literary culture, 
perhaps largely shadow at first, has become substance; developing from the local color 
literature of the late 19th century, this new literature has produced writers and critics 
of genuine merit, such as those connected with Vanderbilt University starting in the 
1920s. They include John Crowe Ransom, Alan Tate, Stark Young, Robert Penn 
Warren, and Cleanth Brooks. “Modern writers of the South” have created something 
deserving of being called world literature. —J.S.P. 


Travel Literature 
Cf.: Item 1815. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA 
Drama 

1907. Woodrow, Mervyn. South African Drama in English, ESA, 13:2, Sept. 1970, 
391-410. Before 1950 there were few South African plays in English and exceedingly 
few of any quality. Only Stephen Black’s satires constitute a memorable contribution: 
to theater. Since 1950, however, a good number of plays have been written and pro- 
duced in South Africa, many of them dealing with problems of race and class. Guy 
Butler seems at the root of this renaissance, and Harley Manson and Athol Fugard the 
two young giants of the last decade. —P.D.O. 


CANADA 
Stephen Leacock 
1908. Sharman, Vincent. The Satire of Stephen Leacock’s SUNSHINE SKETCHES, 
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QQ, 78:2,:Sum. 1971; 261-267. Recent theories of satire make it possible to. place this 
work firmly in this genre. In this work, “successes are-really failures, rises are really 


falls . . . , straight lines become circles as life turns back -upon itself... , and 
advances become meaningless wanderings.” | —K.P.S.J. 
Marshall McLuhan. 


1909. Milowicki, Edwaid J. Some Medieval Light on Marshall McLuhan, ‘SLImag, 
4:2; Oct. 1971, 51-59. McLuhan’s vision of the future reminds one of the apocalyptic 
thinker, Joachim of Floris, and there are several basic .similarities between them. 
McLuhan, even in his ‘linear thinking, follows the apocalyptic tradition by turning 
prophetic and predicting the future.: In Joachim’s system, however, Christ's death is 
at the center of redemptive history, whereas McLuhan secularizes Christian myth to 
give us a non-Christian view of life and history. McLuhan’s basic error is that he is 
apocalyptic and not mystical. —A.E.W. 


General 


1910. Kroetsch, Robert. The Canadian Writer and The American Literary Tradition, 
EngQ, 4:2, Sum. 1971, 45-49. Unlike the American writer, who must choose between 
the old world of Europe and the new world of the Western frontier, the Canadian 
writer is caught between the technocracy in the South and the undiscovered and uncon- 
quered land of the North. The writer responds to the noisy technology of the South 
with the silence of the North, and grapples with the perennial problem of all Canadians: 
their lack of identity as a people. , —J.J.M. 


IRELAND 


Samuel Beckett o 
1911. Brink, A. W. Universality in Samuel Becketts ENDGAME, QQ, 78:2, Sum. 
1971, 191-207. Endgame is in many respects a cruel parody of, but also parallel to, 
“the death-to-life cycle in King Lear.” Beckett's subject “is the schizoid personality in 
our time, not the human condition as such but a tendency easily recognizable within 
it” He takes the schizoid characteristics generally recognized by psychotherapists to 
their ultimate. limits. —K.P.S.J. 


1912. Durbach, Errol. The Formal Pattern of WAITING FOR GODOT, ESA, 13:2, 
Sept. 1970, 379-389. An examination of the careful balancing of contrasts and com- 
parisons in Beckett’s Waiting for Godot helps illuminate the meaning of the play. 
Gogo’s sensuous vulgarity, for example, counterpoints Didi’s intellectuality. Further- 
more, the theological and dramatic framework of the play derives from the saved/ 
damned antithesis of Christ’s prophecy. The Gogo/Didi pair, then, can be seen as 
parallel to the good thief (except that salvation for them is but a mere possibility), while 
Pozzo and Lucky (similarly balanced) can be seen as parallel to the other thief. The 
second act, neatly mirroring the first, in most respects, shows a deterioration in the 
condition of Lucky and Pozzo but an. improvement in that of Gogo and Didi as they 
wait stoically for Godot. —P.D.O. 


John Millington Synge 
1913. Bessai, Diane E. Little Hound in Mayo: Synge’s Playboy and the Comic Tra- 
dition in Irish Literature, DR, 48:3, Aut. 1968, 372-383. Examinations of some details 
of the adventures of the. Ulster folk-hero -Cuchulain (affectionately the “Little Hound’) 
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and the mock-heroic treatment of them in The Playboy of the Western World suggest 
that Synge is manipulating his figures with a comically malicious intent. Through satire 
he comments effectively on what he considered the unrealistic preoccupation of ‘the 
Celtic renaissance, and demonstrates that self-knowledge and self-realization are neces- 
sary for achieving a national as well as a personal destiny. The father-son relationship, 
the naming of the hero, the taking of arms, the wooing of a bride with the aid of a wise, 
old hag, and the final scuffle are elements common to both heroes’ trials; Synge’s 
satiric use of them associates him directly with the Irish comic tradition. ——P.M. 


1914. Everson, Ida G. Lennox Robinson and Synge’s PLAYBOY (1911-1930): Two 
Decades of American Cultural Growth, NEQ, 44:1, Mar. 1971, 3-21. During his 1928- 
1929 lecture tour, Robinson found that a new understanding of the Irish struggles for 
political freedom, the influence of professors who sympathized with greater originality 
in dramatic writing, and the widespread improvement in American literary taste had 
all contributed to changing the reaction of American audiences to Synge’s play. At 
Amherst College in 1930, Robinson both prepared the audience to appreciate Synge’s 
contributions to new developments in drama and gave the cast the benefit of his 
personal experience. The production symbolizes Robinson’s devotion to Irish national 
drama and his faith in education as a corrective to strained human relationships. It 
also symbolizes the growth of American culture. —E.A.B. 


1915. Carmody, Terence F. A Centennial Note, J. M. Synge: 1871-1909, IndS, 9:3, 
Sp. 1971, 42. Synge studied modern languages, Hebrew, Irish, and the violin. In 
1896 he went to the Aran Islands, where he found the subject matter and the language 
for his six plays. The Playboy of the Western World was criticized, but Shaw defended 
both the play and its author. Synge died at 38 before completing Deirdre of the 
Sorrows. —B.J.M. 


William Butler Yeats 


1916. Kain, Richard M. Review of AH, SWEET DANCER: W. B. YEATS AND 
MARGOT RUDDOCK, a correspondence edited by Roger McHugh, Eire, 6:2, Sum. 
1971, 171-174. This collection of correspondence (Macmillan, 1971), 67 letters in all, 
31 by Yeats, with excellent annotations by the editor, tells the poignant story of the 
relationship between the elder but vigorous and eager Yeats and the younger, but frus- 
trated and defeated Ruddock. The letters contain poems by both correspondents and 
Yeats’s suggestion to Ruddock for changes and improvements in her work. The volume 
contains at least one hitherto unpublished Yeats poem, Margot. —M.T. 


1917. Revard, Stella. Verlaine and Yeats’s A DIALOGUE OF SELF AND SOUL, 
PLL, 7:3,. Sum. 1971, 272-278. Yeats in A Dialogue of Self and Soul demonstrates 
what he had learned from Verlaine—‘the union of intellectual insight with an accep- 
tance of full, passionate life.” First attracted by Verlaine’s musical verse and not yet 
questioning the loss of personality in the symbolist movement, Yeats came to realize 
that a rediscovery of personality came simultaneously with a rejection “of those 
Symbolists who denied its value.” It is in his later poetry, with credit due Verlaine, 
that Yeats combines “the tattered vagabond body of man with the aspiring intellect.” 

—K.B. 


Language 
1918. The Fortunes of Language, Eire, 6:2, Sum. 1971, 58. The police force founded 
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in 1814 brought four new words into the Irish language: péas, póilí, piléar, and garda. 
—M.T. 


1919. O’Gadhra, Nollaig. The National Language: First Quarter, 1971, Eire, 6:2, 
Sum. 1971, 166-170. [This is a report on efforts to revive and preserve the Irish 
language. ] —M.T. 


General 
1920. O’Suilleabhain, Sean. Litríocht Chorca Dhuibhne Agus An Béaloideas [The Lit- 
erature of Corkagreiny and Folklore], Eire, 6:2, Sum. 1971, 66-75. [Tais article 
discusses books of poetry, folktales, diaries, stories, and accounts of local life written 
in the Irish language on the Dingle Peninsula in West Kerry. The author’s purpose is 
to study the derivation of the literature from the cultural background of the area.] (In 
Irish, preceded by a summary in English) —M.T. 


WEST INDIES 


Paule Marshall 
1921. Brathwaite, Edward. Rehabilitations, CritQ, 13:2, Sum. 1971, 175-182 (rev.-art., 
The Chosen Place, The Timeless People, Harcourt, Brace, 1969). Marshali’s most recent 
novel suggests that West Indian literature can properly be read only within a wider 
frame of reference, the realization that man is a creature of his history, and that the 
present is predicted by the past. Other, earlier West. Indian works have tended to 
emphasize the islands’ insularity and lack of identity. —F°E. 
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and point to the, major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in 
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Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author’s Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and 
General. 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aésthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) l 

General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
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ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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GENERAL 
iL GENERAL STUDIES 


= ie zF i Aesthetics 


. . 1922, ແ... Peter K., and George W. Roberts. Art ວມ Morality, JAAC, 26: 4, 


.”". Sum. 1968, 515-519. Morality and art are connected in many ways, the most obvious 


of which is literary allegory. Artists can, however, be morally neutral in their works, 
and-a geometrical painting by Mondrian, for instance, is totally without ethical impli- 
cations. Whether the argument be based upon author’s intention, audience reaction, .or 
the work itself, to suggest that all art is moral is to devalue the meaning of that word. 
Each individual work should be studied on its own merits before it can be classed as 
moral or not; there is no general rule. —R.T.C. 


Comparative Literature 
1923. Leal, Luis. The Nature of Latin American Literature, Topic, 11:21, Sp. 1971, 
‘5-11. Latin America has its own distinctive artistic culture, lately called “Indo Amer- 
ican,” upon which American literature, as well as that of France and England, has had 
a decisive influence, beginning in the early 19th century. Latin American writers 
lectured, taught, and often wrote in the U.S. In turn, it was a North American, Pro- 
fessor Alfred Coester, who wrote and published the first history of Spanish-American 
literature, The Literary History of Spanish America (New York, 1916). —A.LD. 


1924. Sacks, Norman P. Some Aspects of Chilean Culture, Topic, 11:21, Sp. 1971, 
12-32. Though the American historian, Frederick Pike, in his Chile and the United 
States, 1860-1932, gives little importance to the Indian as an influence.on Chilean 
culture, Chilean scholars have disagreed; their opinions are amply supported by further 
research. A second influence is that of British economics and social policy. Chile’s 
most eminent scholar Andres Bello (1781-1865) lived for over 20 years in London 
where he knew James Mill and. Jeremy Bentham and read. the works of John Locke. 
Changes in the educational system of the U.S. were closely followed by Chile. Whereas 
other countries came under English Positivism of the Herbert Spencer stamp, Chile 
responded to and adopted the French Positivism of Auguste Comte. Chile excels in 
producing historians, as noted by J. Fred Rippy in Latin America: A Modern History 
(New York, 1958) and Alfred Coester in Literary History of Spanish Anterica (New 
York, -1916). ~~A.LD. 


1925. Won, Ko. The Symbolists’ Influence on Japanese Poetry, CLS, 8:3, Sept. 1971, 
254-265. From 1882 to 1925 a number of anthologies of European poetry in transla- 
tion, especially symbolist poetry, appeared in Japan. Arthur Symons’s The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature appeared in Japanese translation just a few months after it 
was published in English in 1913. The European influence on poets such as Kambara 
Afiake, Kitahara Hakushu, Miki Rofu, and Hagiwara Sakutaro was a mixture of 
philosophic thought of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, the nihilism of Dostoevsky and 
de Maupassant, and Byronism and decadence in general. Kambara was particularly 
interested in Rossetti, Blake, Verlaine, and Symons. These Japanese poets were most 
like European symbolists in philosophy and most unlike them in emblems and rhythms. 

—E.N.J, 


1926. Murray, Roger. A Case for the Study of Period Styles, CE, 33:2, Nov. 1971, 
139-148. A study of the style of a literary period is feasible if style means essentially a 
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pervasive mannerism: “Style . . like manner, is a perceptible aspect of an expression, 
but it does not de-code in terms of the deep structures. Unlike manner, however, it 
does appear to complement or symbolize or even work para-linguistically (i.e., aestheti- 
cally) to undermine the message, whereas any individual manner might be expected 
0 accompany any message and thus not elicit our attention toward itself.” For example, 
the poetic use of the interrogative changed during the late Augustan through the Vic- 
‘torian-periods. The late Augustan and Victorian questions are usually “closed”; that is, 
they call for an obvious answer—usually ethical. The Romantic questions are more 
speculative, yet as more questions accumulate their mood ice from speculation 
to assertion.” : Jif) u BFA. 


Literary Theory 
1927. Bleich, David. Psychological Bases of Learning from Literature, CE, 33:1, Oct. 
1971, 32-45. In the traditional dictum that one of literature’s functions is to “delight and 
instruct,” “instruct” actually “describes our response to our image of the author,” who 
becomes for the reader a repressed version, of his parents. .“Instruction” therefore is 
“adopting something once taught by our parents which was originally aimed at limiting 
our infantile pleasures and at fostering the need: to identify with these parents.” [The 
author demonstrates his theory by lengthy analyses of two readers’ responses to Death 
of a Salesman.) —E.F.H. 


1928. Hernadi, Paul. Verbal Worlds Between Action and Vision: A Theory of the 
.Modes of Poetic Discourse, CE, 33:1, Oct. 1971, 18-31. Most literature is an interaction 
between presentation (diegesis) and representation (mimesis). However, some literature 
is “relatively unmixed,” as adages, conversational dialogue, fable, or direct authorial 
appeal. But most narrative works shift between presentation and representation, “com- 
bining the authorial perspective of vision and the fictive interpersonal. perspective of 
accu into the dual focus of envisioned action.” —E.F:H. 


1929. Lytle, Anew The State of Letters in a Time of Disorder, SR, 79:4, Aut. 1971, 
477-497. From the: beginning of his. creative act, the artist must confront the mystery 
of the inseparability of the soul and. form inherent in -the: imagination. The act of 
the artist seeking his subject . . . leads him to the unique form which encloses -the 
subject.” Thus in modern literature “the increasing emphasis on sensation as the only 
subject for the arts” destroys form by providing “unrelated -images’’ as meaning. 
Actually, “this breakdown in forms is a breakdown in meaning. S —L.K:U. 


1930. Perrine, Laurence, Four Forms of Metaphoe. CE, 33:2, Nov. 1971, 125-138. 
A metaphor has two parts: “the concept being actually discussed, and the thing to which 
Jt 18 compared”—“the literal term and the figurative term.” Metaphors fall into four 
categories: “In the first, both the literal and figurative terms are named; in- the second, 
only the literal term is named,” and the figurative part is inferred; in the third, “only 
the figurative term is named; in the fourth, neither the literal nor the figurative term 
is named.” A “complex metaphor” occurs when “the literal- meaning is expressed 
through more than one figurative term and the figurative terms belong to different 
figurative contexts.” —E.F.H. 


1931. Russ, Joanna. The Wearing Out of Genre ‘Materials, CE, 33:1, Oct...1971, 46- 
54.. Plots pass through three distinct stages: “Innocence, Plausibility, and Decadence; 
they might just as well be called Primitivism, Realism, and Decadence.” The first stage 
shows “genuine novelty.” The stage of plausibility makes “concessions to sense, 
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actuality, and logic.” In the last stage, plots became petrified, ritualistic, or stylized, 
possibly becoming “matter for lyric poetry or metaphoric material for new fiction.” 
Science fiction is the only “open-ended” genre: “‘new science fiction is possible as long 
as there is new science.” ເ, ——H.F.H. 


1932. Skulsky, Harold. Literature and Philosophy: The Common Ground, JAAC, 
27:2, Win. 1968, 183-197. Literature and philosophy treat a number of similar prob- 
lems, although their attitude toward their subject matter is different. Literature must 
be interesting; it can argue in images, but as Sidney pointed out, the statements of 
poetry are neither true nor false, but “eikastic,” and belong to a different realm of 
reality. There are many areas of overlap; but the “five cardinal anxieties about experi- 
ence that comprise the enduring philosophical element in literary art are the fear of 
discontinuity, incoherence, nihilism, estrangement, and loss of identity.” Such specu- 
lative concerns are a necessary condition for greatness in literature, but i tis something 
other than this that aesthetic appreciation attempts to evaluate. -—R. T.C. 


Cf.: Items 1957 and 2030. 


Literature and Society 


1933. Babbage, Stuart Barton. A Question of Color, ChSRev, 1:1, Fall 1970, 41-45. 
Moral connotations attached to racial color are the result of cultural conditioning and 
literary convention. In spite of the racial prejudice that permeates our culture in the 
normal connotations of “black” and “white,” “white” may have pejorative overtones: 
whitewashed sepulchres (Matthew 23:27), the ominous white spot of leprosy (e.g., M 
Kings 5:27), and the white whale symbol of evil in Moby Dick. Lesser examples of 
negative connotations for “white” are found in Dickinson, Frost, and Thurber. We can 
sympathize with blacks who, rebelling against the stereotypes, insist that black is 
beautiful. --2.].3. 


1934, Ralston, William H., Jr. The Sin of Historicism, SR, 79:4, Aut. 1971, 655-668. 
Attempts to understand culture defined as the “sum of the products of man’s creativity” 
are frustrated by “the sin of historicism.” This “sin” consists of two elements: the 
expressive (“heteronomous”), which involves imposing “the rule of one particular thing 
upon a reality quite different from it”; and the impressive (“autonomous”), which 
involves detaching each aspect of human experience from ail others and setting it up 
as an “absolute for itself.” The warfare between these two kinds of explanation fore- 
shadows the disorder of the human imagination. The outlines of the “rough beast” are 
already perceivable. ——L.K.U. 


1935, Zucker, Wolfgang M. The Artist as a Rebel, JAAC, 27:4, Sum. 1969, 389-397, 
Goethe’s The Sufferings of Young Werther (1774) was the first novel with an artistic 
personality as its hero. Werther founders in a non-artistic world, and this portrayal had 
a wide influence on later novels. The antagonism between artist and non-artist is seen 
throughout history, yet all types of personality tests have failed to show significant dif- 
ferences between the two types. The concept of the artist as bohemian grew from socio- 
intellectual reality, and the image was nurtured by, among others, de Nerval, Hoffman, 
and Zola. The artist is not so much a political rebel, but rather is on the side of the 
dandies, whose rebellion is manifested in their shocking the bourgeoisie. The con- 
temporary artist wishes to be considered as just a “normal person.” —-R.T.C, 


i Prosody 
1936. Antin, David. Notes for an Ultimate Prosody, StBr, No. 1/2, Fall 1968, 173- 
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178. The role of meter in determining the sound structure of poetry is insignificant. 
A system of stressed and unstressed syllables is wholly inadequate to explain the com- 
plexities of English poetry. An iso-syllabic convention adapted from Romance practice 
and a quantitative convention substituting accent for quantity have been in conflict at 
least since Gascoigne wrote the first essay on English prosody. Rhyme, including 
alliteration, has been much more important than meter. Meter has had the effect of 
a tranquillizer, and much discussion of English poetry in terms of meter has been 
nonsense. —S.G.K. 


1937. Hascall, Dudley L Trochaic Meter, CE, 33: 2, Nov. 1971, 217-226. A study of 
the differences between iambic and trochaic meters and rhythms “suggests that, in the 
Prague School sense, iambic verse is unmarked, trochaic marked; ‘that trochaic rhythm 
is harder to maintain, in some sense; and that this difficulty is reflected in there being 
less distance, in trochaic verse, between the metrical line and the poetic line. This 
appears to conflict with the all but universal subjective impression that trochaic verse 
has a rhythm which is more insistent, more distinct.” _ —EFH. 


1938. Halle, Morris, and Samuel Jay Keyser. Hiustration and Defense of a Theory 
of the Iambic Pentameter, CE, 33:2, Nov. 1971, 154-176. [This is a lengthy and highly 
technical defense of a theory of prosody proposed by the same authors in Chaucer and 
the Study of Prosody, CE, 257 Dec. 1965, 187-219 (AES, 10:6, June 1967, 1910).] 

—E.F.H. 


1939. Beaver, Joseph C. Current Metrical iaie CE, 33:2, Nov. 1971, 177-197. 
[This is an extended, highly technical refutation of ຊ່ prosody theory expounded by Paul 
Magnuson and Frank Ryder, The Study of English Prosody: An Alternative Proposal, 
CE, 31:9, May, 1970, 789-820 (AES, 14:3, Nov. 1970, 653). It proposes another theory 
of prosodic analysis based on a significant y modified version of a theory offered by 
Morris Halle and Samuel Jay Keyser in Chaucer and the Study of Prosody, CE, 28:3, 
Dec. 1966, 187-219 (see preceding abstract).] —E.F.H. 


1940. Magnuson, Karl, and Frank G. Ryder. Second 1 Thoughts on English Prosody, 
CE, 33:2, Nov. 1971, 198-216.: [This is an extended technical answer to critics of the 
Magnuson-Ryder theory of prosody expounded in The Study of English Prosody: An 
Alternative Proposal, CE, 31:9, May 1970, 789-820. It speaks specifically to criticism 
by Joseph C. Beaver in Current Metrical Issues, CE, 33:2, Nov. 1971, 177-197 and 
to Morris Halle and Samuel Jay Keyser in Tiiustration and Defense of a Theory of the 
Iambic Pentameter, CE, 33:2, Nov. 1971, 154-176. (See two preceding ee 

—E.F.H. 


Theory of Criticism 
1941.. Browne, Robert M. The Typology of Literary Signs, CE, 33:1, Oct. 1971, 1-17. 
C. S. Peirce’s semiotic concepts of icon, index, symbol, image, and diagram (stated 1 in his 
Quest for the Essence of Language, Diogenes, No. 51, Fall 1965, 21-37) are useful in 
clarifying problems about literary symbolism. However, his use of “symbolism” needs 
expansion when applied to literature. To go beyond Peirce, it would be useful to see 
symbols as having synecdochic, metaphoric, or metonymic functions. —EF.H. 


1942. Bermel, Albert. Pve Been Reading the Playwright as Moralizer, ColuF, 13:4, 
Win. 1970, 43-45. A new kind of criticism extracts the ideas from a play and judges 
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them. Committing the “spokesman fallacy,” the critic assumes that the playwright likes 
some characters better than others and that every play has a discrete message, with 
which the critic may agree or not. The fact is that a play airs issues instead of settling 
them: the playwright’s spokesman is the play, itself setting forth a ee case and not 
a universal situation. —M.S. 


1943. Hobbs, John. The Poet as His Own ເກງ Roethke on IN A DARK 
TIME, CE, 33:1, Oct. 1971, 55-66. Roethke’s analysis of his poem illustrates well the 
problems that arise when a writer writes about his own work: “The poet who com- 
ments on his own works is no freer than the critic from the difficulties in communicating 
an understanding of a poem in words that are both faithful and clear.” Ironically, the 
poet’s commentary upon his work becomes a separate statement of experience, which 
in turn becomes an object for interpretation. —~E.F.H. 


1944. Kavolis, Vytautas. The Social Psychology of Avant-garde Cultures, STwenC, 
No. 6, Fall 1970, 13-34. Renato Poggioli’s The Theory of the Avant-garde (Harvard 
U., 1968) gives these characteristics: “ ‘activisti (joy of action), ‘antagonistic’ (being 
against something), ‘nihilistic’ (destruction of barriers) and ‘agonistic’ (self-destruction).” 
These lead to a discussion of the rebel as Satan or Prometheus. From Susan Sontag’s 
Against Interpretation (Dell, 1966) comes the DADHA mechanism. DADHA is an 
acronym from the boldfaced words in [Kavolis’s] summary of the “prominent psycho- 
logical themes” in Sontag’s book: social “disconnection,” psychological “ambiguity,” 
“de-emotionalization,” “hedonism,” “abnormality.” The “Satanic and DADHA mech- 
anisms may explain more the reception of the avant-garde culture” and the behavior of 
imitative artists than its “most important artistic achievements.” - —~J.W.H. 


1945. Moulton, Janice. An Embarrassing Inheritance, HAB, 22:1, Win. 1971, 22-29. 
One of the difficulties with modern literary criticism results from the critic’s inability to 
move from the idea that literature is a humanizing force. Three important similarities 
found in criticism today are: (1) an insistence that literature’s function must be con- 
trasted with that of science; (2) an inability to see beyond the form/content division; 
and (3) a belief that any social or personal satisfaction derived from the reading of 
literature is not a valid raison d’etre. Critics should ask themselves what the writer’s 
problems were in making a work, and establish a vocabulary which enables one to 
describe the elements of a literary wor apart from its salutory effect on the reader. 

—M.R. 


1946. Reichert, John F. Description and ຟກກ in Literary Criticism, JAAC, 
27:3, Sp. 1969, 281-292. If criticism is to be a rational activity, then it is necessary to 
distinguish between descriptive and interpretive statements. The former are factual 
and therefore verifiable; the latter are often dependent upon point of view. Margolis 
(The Language of Art and Art Criticism, Wayne State U., 1965) and Weitz (HAMLET 
and the Philosophy of Literary Criticism, U. of Chicago, 1964) come to similar con- 
clusions as to the elements of Ham. about which it is possible to make descriptive state- 
ments: the plot, style, vocabulary, and characters, their traits, speeches, end actions. 
Most of these, however, are no more certain in drama than in life; all that one can 
truly describe is the language. Rather than search for the “best” interpretation, the 
philosophy of literary criticism should recognize the various kinds of legitimate 
approaches. —R.T.C, 


Cf.: Item 1953: 
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Translation 


1947. Bereaud, Jacques G. A. La traducfion en France a Pépoque ກກກ CLS, 
8:3, Sept. 1971, 224-244. Studies of the infiuence of the English and American romantic 
novels on French literature have not taken into consideration the importance of transla- 
tion on this influence. During the 19th century, when the French were reading these 
novels in translation for the most part, the theory of translation in France went from 
free rendering to fidelity to the foreign text. A study of Auguste Jean Baptiste Defau- 
conpret’s translations of Scott’s Old Mortality and Ivanhoe and Cooper’s The Pilot 
shows errors of interpretation and of language, badly rendered expressions, omissions 
of words and paragraphs, and additions to the text. (In French) —EN.J. 


1948. Friar, Kimon. On Translation, CLS, 8:3, Sept. 1971, 197-213. Translation is 
metabiosis: “A form of relationship between two organisms when one of the two can 
flourish only after the other has preceded it and prepared the environment for it.” 
Translations with the literalness of a trot oz pony are defensible. Free adaptations like 
Lowell’s of Baudelaire (imitations, Farrar, Straus, 1958), FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat, Pound’s 
Homage to Sextus Propertius or Women of Trachis, Robinson Jeffers’s Medea, and 
Yeats’s King Oedipus and Oedipus at Coloaus are new creaticns and must not be mis- 
taken for the originals. [Friar, for his anthology of mcdern Greek poetry, has 
worked with the poets themselves and has gone from literal translations to finished 
versions that he hopes are true to the orig-nal and yet read as though they were first 
writen in English like Saint John Perse’s Anabasis by T. S. Elir t] —E.N.J. 


1949. Will, Frederic. Translation and Criticism, IowaR, 2:2, Sp. 1971, 97-105. The 
. concept of “equivalence” in translation is stultifying, even when it allows free treatment 
of an original. Translation should be considered as extension of the original work, “a 
continuation of the impulse latent in an original.” A basic kind of translation, perhaps 
appropriate for prose, may be thought of as “restoration.” But worthwhile translation 
will, like criticism, give an account of the density and texture of the original. —H.D.P. 


Ii. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Methodology 


1950. Gilman, William H. Review Essay: How Should Journals Be Edited? EAmL, 
6:1, Sp. 1971, 73-83. The Statement of Editorial Principles: A Working Manual for 
Editing Nineteenth Century Authors (MLA, 1967) ought to be looked at carefully. The 
collation requirements proposed in this marual are sound. The requirements for tain- 
ute reporting of textual variations suggest several possibilities: facsimiles, clear text 
editions of private Mss, and inclusive texts. All have their advantages and disadvantages. 
It is clear that the Irving journals may become the models for textual editing of journals. 
But even with excellent editions, most scholars will still need to see the originals of 
the texts with which they are working. —T.E.H. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Drama 
1951. Gadoffre, G. F. A. Antonin Artaud and the Avant-Garde Theatre, BURL, 53:2, 
Sp. 1971, 329-336. All components of a doctrine of the avante-garde theater appear in 
Artaud’s works. He saw the necessity for literating the subconscious by overriding lan- 
guage, which is the medium for rational patterns, and for plays that question the social 
and ethical system. The modern theater stould rediscover myth: “the unformulated 
myths to which the great mass of people of our time have consented without any knowl- 
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edge of what a myth is or is not.” The quest for myth is the quest for hidden reality. 
Carrying out these ideas meant establishing the total theater by recovering lost ground 
from the cinema, music hall, and life itself. Artaud’s insight may prophetic. —E.A.B. 


1952. Rosenberg, Marvin. Drama is Arousal, JAAC, 27:4, Sum. 1969, 425-431. The 
technique of keeping the future open is as old as story-telling, and is an important 
element in the drama. The urgent forward movement is central to all “linear” plays, but 
those dramas which concentrate upon man’s condition, and attempt to suspend or deny 
sequence, are best described as “contextual.” Experiments have been attempted which 
would create a Proustian atmosphere, where time is suspended. This form of drama 
usually portrays the human condition as aimless, confused, and despairing and uses 
stressful arousal in order to create an atmosphere of total uncertainty. Linear drama 
uses arousal only intermittently, the intensity of which can be measured in laboratory 
tests. Drama offers a complex of stimuli that satisfies a wide range of man’s basic 
arousal needs, —R.T.C. 


Fiction 


1953. Scholes, Robert. Metafiction, JowaR, 1:4, Fall 1970, 100-115. Fiction can be 
considered generically, as romance, novel, myth, and allegory. Myth is the most nearly 
pure expression of ideas. Romance, the fiction of forms, imitates other fiction, and 
develops by elaboration or parody. Novel, the fiction of existence, imitates human 
behavior rather than other forms of fiction. Allegory is the fiction of essence, “con- 
cerned with the deep structure of being, . . . a leap beyond behavior toward ultimate 
values.” Criticism parallels the four types of fiction, as structural, formal, behavioral, 
and philosophical. Formal and structural criticism are concerned with the way fiction 
works, but formal more with the individual work, structural more with the ideas that 
inform it (thus typically concerned with myth and folklore). Behavioral and philosophical 
critics are more interested in what fiction means. “Metafiction assimilates all the 
perspectives of criticism into the fictional process itself.” Four works of metafiction, 
John Barth’s Lost in the Funhouse, Donald Barthelme’s City Life, Robert Coover’s 
Pricksongs and Descants, and W. H. Gass’s In the Heart of the Heart of the Country, 
parallel the four types of criticism. —H.D.P. 


1954. Strade, George. Pve Been Reading Thrillers, ColuF, 13:1, Sp. 1970, 34-37. 
Popular fiction is usually conventional in technique, plot, and character. A model 
thriller has a toneless, moodless style; it suggests a menace from external circumstances; 
and its hero waits to be acted upon. Therefore, the critic can inject into a thriller an 
illustration of whatever theory he wishes, and the reader can extract from it whatever 
reaction he needs. —M.S. 


Cf.: Item 1931. 


; Poetry 
1955. Pearce, Roy Harvey. The Burden of Romanticism: Toward the New Poetry, 
IowaR, 2:2, Sp. 1971, 109-128. Romanticism, rising in the late 18th century, has seen 
three stages: first, the rejection of a mimetic conception of poetry; second, the develop- 
ment of a symbolist poetics; third, the development of a post-symbolist poetics. The 
central concerns of the three stages are, respectively, myth, symbol, and language. In 
the first half of the 20th century the so-called “anti-romantics” or “classicists,” were 
actually romantics preaching against a spurious, stale, and impotent romanticism. The 
modernist poet’s great achievement has been to celebrate the potential of language. But 
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whereas he was struggling for assurance of the power of language, the post-modernist, 
now rising, has more assurance. He produces, as opposed to the modernist’s monologue, 
a “public” poetry, dialogue. He makes statements, not about making statements, but 
about objects and events worth discovering and stating; not about the experience of 
poetry. Both the strength arid the problem of this new poetry lie in its world view, 
by which the relationship of the individual to the world must be defined. —H.D.P. 


1956. Rothenberg, Jerome. Technicians of the Sacred, StBr, No. 1/2, Fall 1968, 206- 
210. “Primitive” languages are in truth extremely complex. A “primitive” poem involves 
a complicated sense of materials and structures and is more than a transcription of its 
words. Analytical minds often shatter the unity of poems dependent upon sound, 
rhythm, name, image, dream, gesture, picture, or silence. Modern poetry exhibits inter- 
sections and analogies with primitive poetry. Such phenomena as public readings, con- 
crete poetry, mixed media, as well as the premises of symbolism, surrealism, and beat 
poetry offer similarities to primitive poetry. But poetry for us is a search for the new 
and a propagation of doubt. For the primitives it is an expression of community and 
a victory over doubt. —S.G.K. 


1957, Vivas, Eliseo. Reality in Literature, IowaR, 1:4, Fall 1970, 116-127. Behind 
the psychological experience of poetry there is an ontological reality. Poetry is, like 
mathematical systems, self-contained in. meaning and reality. But it need not be rele- 
gated, as “fictive” reality, to a lesser sphere than “ordinary” reality. It is not mere 
illusion, nor need it be justified as a product of the imagination, nor as about Aristotel- 
ean “universals.” Likewise, no concept of “imitation” applies. Poetry is expression, 
synthesis of forms that are altered “by interaction among themselves and with that 
which the creative mind adds out of its own spontaneity.” The poet pives particular 
substance to some Platonic form. The form, as a stimulus of the creative act, resides 
in the subconscious. The poet, then, may be said to “create” meanings and values by 
discovering them, by diving “to the very bottom of his mind” and giving shape to some 
inchoate being he finds there. The poet’s own creativity is thus the “feeling of reality” 
that is “more than mere feeling.” —H.D.P. 


1958. Wilson, William S. Focus, Meter, and Operations in Poetry, StBr, No. 3/4, 
Fall 1969, 378-383. All literature has two focal planes, one distant and conceptual 
and the other close and physical. Poetry of the past scans because it reflects a com- 
mitment to a moral, philosophic, or religious order. Poets today discard meter and 
focus instead on the formerly subsidiary planes of materials, tools, and operations. “An 
operation is an abstract act which uses tools and signs in accordance with informa- 
tion and instructions, satisfying standards of simplicity, economy, and efficiency.” 
Operational poetry, exemplified by Claus Bremer, Jackson MacLow, David Antin, and 
Edwin Morgan, is similar to some stories by Donald Barthelme. Critics-will have to 
come to terms with such operations as permutation, conversion, rotation, differentiation, 
amplification, and reduction. Operational ‘art is “the art of the possible.” —S.G.K. 


Folklore i 
1959. Henke, Käthe. Zar Form des englischen Sprichworts, LWU, 1:3, 1968, 190-197.- 
An analysis of proverbs asked for by the English weekly New Statesman reveals a con- 
sistent pattern: all these newly-made-up proverbs show the same traits—a strong link 
between inner form (formulaic character, antithetical character, surprise-effect) and- 
outer form (alliteration, onomatopoetic elements, rhythm). (In German) —C.E.G. 
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1960. Kolb, Eduard. Die Infiltration a Bochapracke in der estilcagiisclion Dialekte, 
Anglia, 86:1/2, 1968, 1-13 [Data from Kolb’s Linguistic Atlas of England, Phonological 
Aflas of the Northern Region (Bern, 1966) ‘illustrate- how standard prounciations have 
infiltrated the northern counties of Engiand.] The pressures which have resulted in the 
standard pronunciation of oven rather than the dialectical uven can be explained on 
historical grounds: the border between Northumbria and Mercia and the difference 
in the ME pronunciation ‘of the stressed vowel are still-the basis for present-day pro- 
nunciations. Similar conclusions can be drawn for gate (cf. yate), and shovel (cf. shuffle 
and shull). (In German) ' l . ງື -——T.W.R. 


Old ‘English | 
1961. Mandel, Jerome. Contrast in Old English Poetry, ChauR, 6: 1, Sum. 1971, 1-13. 
Much OF poetry is built. upon the- principle of. contrastive collocation, a principle 
which determines the position and force of particular words in the poetic line, and the 
whole poem can often be understood best in terms of this principle. An examination 
of passages from Beowulf, The Wanderer, Deor, and The Dream of the Rood shows the 
remarkable similarity in the way poetic language is employed and. how the structural 
principle governing the use of language in a ຈີ poem reflects in small the struc- 
ture of the poetic 5 as a whole, | . teuwe F —T.W.R. 


Middle English | 
1962. "Beidler, Peter G. ‘The Climax in the MERCHANT'S TALE, ChauR, 6:1, Sum. 
1971, 38-43. Emerson Brown’s argument in HORTUS INCONCLUSUS: the Sig- 
nificance of Priapus and Pyramus and Thisbe in the MERCHANT'S TALE (ChanR, 
4:1, 1970, 31-40 [AES, .13:9, May 1970, 2862]) that. Damian fails to achieve sexual 
climax i in the pear tree with May is-not convincing. One objection is that Chaucer does 
not clearly model Damian on either Priapus. or Pyramus, as Brown claims. As 2 
matter of fact, Chaucer does not tell us whether or not: Damian completes the sex act, 
and it seems best.to conclude simply thar ວາ did not fk that information was 
of much importance in the Tale. A se .—T.W.R. 


- 


1063. von Kreisler, Nicolai Alexander: An Aesopic Allusion in the MERCHANT'S 
TALE, ChauR;.6:1, Sum. 1971, 30-43.. Because it neither pertains to Justinus’s advice 
against taking a young wife nor conforms to ME usage of “herb,” Januarie’s apparently. 
figurative reply to his wise brother, “I counte nat’ a panyer ful of herbes/Of scole- 
termes” (Merchant's Tale, -E 1568-1569) séems inexplicable. The reply is meaningful, 
however, as an allusion to the- Aesopic anecdote about a gardener and herbs, the idea 
of which is that things which grow naturally flourish best. Though this little tale was 
not published until, the end ‘of the e ເ Chaucer. probably knew it in oral 
tradition.. p —T. W.R. 


1964. Kirby, Thomas A. Chaucer Research, 1970: Report No. 31, ‘Chau, 6:1, Sum. 
1971, 64-79. [The article is a resume ore cou ae comps projects, desiderata, 
and publications] - SP ip a Ro ມານ. ເ TENY . —T.W.R. 
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1965. Lancashire, Jan. The Sources of HYCKESCORNER, RES, 22:87, Aug. 1971, 
257-273. Although E. T. Schell gives evidence for the priority of The Interlude of 
Youth over Hyckescorner (YOUTH and HYCKESCORNER: Which Came First? PQ, 
45:2, Apr. 1966, 468-474), more convincing evidence for Youth’s priority shows in the 
parallel binding scenes in the two plays and in parallels with a “pseudo-Lydgatean 15th- 
century allegorical poem, The Assembly of Gods,” which show that the Hyckescorner 
playwright took features of plot and dramatic speech from Youth and allegory from 
Assemby. He also drew on “the pseudo-Skeltonic ‘now-a-days’ ballad” and Chaucer’s 
Pardoner’s Tale. —L.B.H. 


1966. Nolan, Barbara [a], and David Farley-Hills [b]. The Authorship of PEARL: 
Two Notes, RES, 22:87, Aug. 1971, 295-302. [a and b] Further evidence supports the 
contention of Ormerod Greenwood (SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, A 
Fourteenth-Century Alliterative Poem Now Attributed to Hugh Mascy, Lion & Uni-, 
corn, 1956) that the Pearl “poet’s surname was Massey, that his Christian name was 
probably John (not Hugh as Greenwood suggests), and that he could have been a 
‘maister Massy’ known to . . . Thomas Hoccleve, as an accomplished rhetorician.” 
[a] “An anagram and a signature woven into the system of link-words in Pearl” support 
Greenwood’s argument. [b] A short poem by Hoccleve in Ms. Huntington IN sent to 
John, later Duke of Bedford, in Hoccleve’s Regement of Princes refers to “my master 
Massy,” calling him his superior in rhetorical skills. —L.B.H. 


1967. Karlen, Arno. The Homosexual Heresy, ChauR, 6:1, Sum. 1971, 44-63. Through- 
out Western history, each radical deviance—treligious, political, sexual-—-has evoked 
others. The Middle Ages were no exception to this tradition, as its chronicles and liter- 
ature reveal. Complaints of increasing sexual perversion and the emergence of splintered 
sects became more frequent throughout the period. Charges of religious and sexual 
heresy became interchangeable; heretics were perverts and perverts heretics. Charges 
of. complicity with the Muslim enemy were sometimes tacked on. The Albigensians, 
Waldensians, Taborites, and other schismatics were accused not only of heresy but of 
sodomy, incest, bestiality, and debauchery. The Templars were destroyed as blasphem- 
ers, sodomites, and collaborators with the Muslims, though the true motive behind their 
suppression was probably economic. The English word “bugger” for the commission 
of sodomy arose, indirectly, from the attacks upon the Albigensians, some of whom 
indulged their heretical Q.e., sexually perverse) practices in Bulgaria. Old French 
“bougre” was also a term in ME for a heretic. -~—T.W.R. 


Romances 
1968. Meyer-Lindenberg, Herlint Zur Datierung des HAVELOK, Anglia, 86:1/2, 
1968, 89-112. The accepted date for the ME romance Havelok has been after 1296 or 
1301 (from internal evidence). A fresh examination of the data, particularly the paral- 
lels in the narrative with the fate of the historical Prince Arthur during the reign of 
King John, suggests that the work must be dated much earlier—between 1203 and 
1216. As such, it is the oldest extant ME romance. More than a simple piece of enter- 
tainment, it offers contemporaneous commentary through its numerous topical allusions. 
If Havelok was written early in the 13th century, its independence of the French tra- 
dition emerges and necessitates a complete revaluation of the current critical attitudes 
toward ME narrative literature. (in German) ——T.W.R. 


1969. Marchalonis, Shirley. SIR GOWTHER: the Process of a Romance, ChauR, 6:1, 
Sum. 1971, 14-29. This tail-rhyme romance in its final form is much more than a con- 


version story (compare it to its close relative Robert le Diable). It is a fairly sophisti- 
cated literary work shaped by the principles of chivalry and alchemy—employing the 
symbolism of investiture from the former, that of colors from the latter. Although it 
is a conflation of at least two stories, it is a structurally coherent narrative, demonstrat- 
ing the shaping influence of oral tradition upon literary works. ——T.W.R. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Francis Bacon 


1970. Loomie, Albert J. Bacon and Gondomar: An Unknown Link in 1618, RenQ, 
21:1, Sp. 1968, 1-10. A previously unknown letter from Bacon to the Spanish 
Ambassador to England, Count Gondomar, dated 1618, sheds light on the ambivalent 
attitude of King James with regard to suppression of English Catholics. In the letter 
Bacon promises, on behalf of the King, that activities of the pursuivants will be strictly 
limited. Yet the King’s subsequent stand on the matter suggests the promise to have 
been one of political and marital expediency, related to current negotiations over the 
possible betrothal of the Spanish Infanta. At home the King encouraged anti-Catholic 
sentiment, while with the Spanish officers he urged reconciliation. —S.C.B. 


John Davies 


1971. Gill, Roma, and Robert Krueger. The Early Editions of Marlowe’s Elegies and 
Davies’s Epigrams: Sequence and Authority, Library, 26:3, Sept. 1971, 242-249. 
Examination of textual variants in three undated early editions (usually called the 
Bindley, Isham, and Mason copies) shows that Bindley is based on the Ms, that Isham 
follows Bindley but also draws on a revised Ms, and that Mason, deriving from the 
later Ms, has “no textual significance” for the Davies material but for the Marlowe 
utilizes “completely new copy.” (illustrated) --42.1.1. 


John Donne 


1972. Ellrodt, Robert. Nouvelle édition de Donne, EA, 20:3, July-Sept. 1967, 282- 
289 (rev.-art., John Donne. The Elegies and The Songs and Sonnets, Ed., Intro., and 
Commentary, Helen Gardner, Clarendon, 1965). Gardner scrupulously examines 28 
Mss, nine of which were not available to Grierson (Oxford English Texts, 1912). Her 
divisions from Grierson’s punctuation and diction, although appearing minute, are 
nevertheless significant. Her arguments for the authenticity of certain poems are not 
always convincing, however, and her grounds for establishing their chronological order 
are less so. Even more questionable is her division of Donne’s poems into those which 
exalt passionate love and those which exalt the purity of platonic love. In any event, 
her work presents many new suggestions for interpretation. (In French) —J.K.K. 


1973. Höltgen, Karl Josef. Unpublished Early Verses ON DR. DONNES ANATOMY, 
RES, 22:87, Aug. 1971, 302-306. [Verses, probably by Elizabeth Isham, which may 
include references to Donne’s First Anniversary and provide an example of contempo- 
tary Donne enthusiasm, are reprinted.] -——L.B.H. 


John Ford 
1974. Huebert, Ronald M. On Detecting John Ford’s Hand: A Fallacy, Library, 26:3, 
Sept. 1971, 256-259. There has been a long tradition of saying that “d’ee” and “tee” 
are evidence of John Ford; actually these forms appear in the work of many play- 
wrights and are inadequate to establish Ford’s authorship. —G.T.T. 
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Thomas Ford 


1975, Siemens, Reynold. If Music and Sweet Poetry Agree: Thomas Ford’s SINCE 
FIRST I SAW YOUR FACE, RenQ, 21:2, eee! 1968, 153-161. Ford’s song offers 
& remarkable example of the working out of musical theories of Thomas Morley, who 
taught that the sense and sound of poetry must have a reciprocal musical setting, a 
“perfect agreement.” In a close analysis of the song, we discover that Ford has 
accomplished just this, with finesse and grace. —S.C.B. 


Folke Greville 


1976. Farmer, Norman K., Jr. Fulke Greville’s Letter to a Cousin in France and the 
Problem of Authorship in Cases of Formula Writing, RenQ, 22:2, Sum. 1969, 140-147, 
Among the Greville relics is a letter supposedly sent to his cousin Greville Varney, 
in France, and later repudiated by Varney as unauthentic. Attribution to Greville is 
complicated by the fact that virtually the same letter, in substance, is found among 
the writings of the Earl of Essex, Sir Thomas Bodleigh, and others. The letter may 
have been simply representative of a type called the “institutio,” a didactic composition 
intended for young people. Its format is fixed: the recipient is often traveling, and 
therefore advised as to how best to profit from his experience. Its popularity as an 
epistolary form is established by the vast number of similar writings of the period, 
including the Greville: letter. —5.C.B. 


George Herbert 

1977. Mollenkott, Virginia R. Experimental Freedom in Herbert’s Sonnets, ChSRev, 
1:2, Win. 1971, 109-116. George Summers (George Herbert: His Religion and Art, 
Harvard, 1954) is wrong in claiming that Herbert’s sonnet technique is unexpectedly 
conservative. The technical innovations of four of the 17 sonnets, Love (), The Hold- 
fast, Joseph’s Coat, and The Answer, indicate otherwise. Herbert's minor but dis- 
tinctive contribution to the English sonnet tradition seems to be a third quatrain with 
an enveloped rather than an alternating rhyme scheme (in nine of his 17 sonnets). 

--2...8. 


Ben Johnson 


1978. Jones, Myrddin. Sir Epicure Mammon: A Stady in “Spiritual Fornication,” 

RenQ, 22:3, Aut. 1969, 233-242. The character of Sir Epicure Mammon in Jonson’s 
The Alchemist bears remarkable likeness to the biblical King Solomon, as often a 
figure of apostasy and idolatry as of wisdom. Sir Epicure represents a parody of cer- 
tain religious attitudes. Verbal echoes of the description of Solomon’s glory in the 
Book of Kings are perhaps present in The Alchemist. More pointedly, the play seems 
to reflect the idea, as expressed in the Homilies (1576), of idolatry as “spiritual fornica- 
tion.” Mammon becomes almost an anti-Christian figure within the play, embodying 
the evil of an acquisitive society. —S.C.B. 


1979. Doughtie, Edward. Ferrabosco and Jonson’s THE HOURE-GLASSE, RenQ, 
22:2, Sum. 1969, 148-150. From internal evidence, it appears that Jonson’s poem was 
the intended text for a song whose music is by Alfonso Ferrabosco, but that the music 
became attached to an inferior anonymous lyric, All vou forsaken lovers come. The 
composer and the poet frequently collaborated on other songs and may have done so 
on this one. ——S.C.B. 
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ເ Christopher Marlowe 
Cf.: Items 1971 and 2015. 


ຈ Marvell 
1980. Datta, Kitty Scoular. New Light on Marvels A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE 
SOUL AND BODY, RenQ, 22:3, Aut. 1969, 242-255. Marvell’s poem seems to have 
been a response to the Latin one of Hermann Hugo (1624), but Marvell depends on the 
balance of ironic contraries to build his version. Hugo’s general tendency toward despair 
and rejection of the worldly undergoes reinterpretation in Marvell: sin is a corruption 
of both soul and body. Marvell’s Puritanism transforms the conventions of the soul- 
and-body debate into a celebration of spiritual and bodily health and a rejection of waste- 
ful passions. The debate becomes almost a critique of moral attitudes, though ultimately 
inconclusive, as befits the genre. —S.C.B. 


_ John Milton 
1981. Rosenberg, D. M. Parody of Style in Milton’s Polemics, MiltonS, 2, 1970, 113- 
118. Milton finds evidence of the viciousness of his political and religious adversaries 
in the corruptness of their rhetoric and diction. In such works as Animadversions and 


An Apology he parodies their affectations and hypocrisies and contrasts them with his 
own frankness and clarity as a moral and stylistic norm. —T.AS, 


1982. Samuel, Irene. Milton and the Ancients on the Writing of History, MiltonS, 2, 
1970, 131-148. Milton’s relatively limited comments on historians and their works still 
afford evidence that he changed from accepting the classical view of history as a literary 
form used to enhance a nation or culture, to a conviction that history must further 
man’s spiritual progress. He was especially influenced by Lucian’s satirical remarks 
about histories, but gradually arrived at his final position in the process of planning 
The History of Britain. —T.AS. 


1983. Swaim, Kathleen M. Retributive Justice in LYCIDAS: The Two-Handed Engine, 
MiltonS, 2, 1970, 119-130. The crux in Lycidas, 1. 130, is ambiguous. “Two-handed” 
means either held with two hands or composed of two parts. It relates to other images 
in the poem: the shears of Atropos, the keys of St. Peter, perhaps the sheephook. Its 
emphasis on punishment as it closes the second movement of the poem balances the 
closure of the first movement on reward. The crux helps reconcile classical and 
Christian conceptions ofthe retribution necessary to justice. —-T.A.S, 


1984. Hyman, Lawrence W. Christ's. Nativity and the Pagan Deities, MiltonS, 2, 
1970, 103-112. Readers of the Nativity Ode are justified in regretting the banishment 
of the pagan gods, because Milton intended to portray the coming of Christ as light 
disguised as darkness, but eventually becoming a transcendent illumination. The poem 
is unified, nevertheless, by a similar paradox involved in the presentation of the Child, 
and by imagery that reconciles this disparity. - . ---1.4.5. 


1985, Brisman, Leslie. Serpent Error: PARADISE LOST X, 216-18, MiltonS, 2, 1970, 
27-36. The disturbing implications of the simile in Paradise Lost X.218 turn on the 
word or: because of it the reputation of the Snake is redeemed or “repaid” insofar as 
the reader can participate, with Adam and Eve, in a Christian purgation of the Old 
Man and a regeneration, of the New. ` P ----1.4.5. 
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1986. Douglass, James W. Milton’s Dance of Death, DownR, 80:260, July 1962, 
243-249. The vision of being in Paradise Lost is one in beauty and many in dignity by 
virtue of its central informing idea, Milton’s understanding of hierachy and its impor- 
tance in the development of human history. In the scheme of Paradise Lost, creation 
is represented as a staircase of being ascending from the lowest form of matter to the 
author of creation, the Father. Halfway up the scheme is man, bounded above by the 
angels and below by the animals. The description Milton gives the angels’ share of 
being, “mystical dance,” is a true summary of the entire scheme in our vision. We are 
performers in a mystical dance which reaches upward to its source. Our own part 
in the dance is as obscure as the self. If we dance well, we dance with a mysterious 
volition given us by grace. Our activity within the hierarchy of mankind moves between 
the poles of obedience and command, establishing personal freedom to the extent that 
we follow our pattern in the Divine Plan. —M.A.G. 


1987. Hanley, Katherine. Morning or Evening? The Conclusion of PARADISE LOST, 
BRec, 22:1, Fall 1971, 57-61. Throughout this work Milton follows a consistent and 
explicit time scheme. However, at the end it is not clear whether Adam and Eve leave 
Eden at morning or evening. This ambiguity may be deliberate, intended to emphasize 
the universality of the characters and the timeless balance. of their situation as they 
leave Eden. —R.R. 


1988. Knott, John R., Jr. Symbolic Landscape in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 2, 
1970, 37-58. To produce a paradise that would image forth heaven itself, Milton 
reworked the traditional descriptions of Arcadia, stressing their positive features, vary- 
‘ing the kinds of images, and relating the scenes harmonically and dynamically to various 
human activities. His landscape is comparable to those of Giorgione or Poussin. The 
effect of the Fall contrasts Eden and Arcadia, however, and emphasizes the need for 
the “Paradise within.” —T.AS, 


1989. Riggs, William G. The Poet and Satan in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 2, 1970, 
59-82. Milton knew that he was risking being “of the devil’s party”: many passages in 
Paradise Lost indicate his awareness of the danger that pride would pervert his poetic 
ambitions. This danger is thrown into relief by the phrasing’ of many points of similar- 
ity between Satan and the narrator. The only safeguards he can find are a selfless 
pursuit of truth and a humble dependence on God.  -1... 


1990. Shawcross, John T. PARADISE LOST and the Theme of Exodus, MiltonS, 2, 
1970, 3-26. The linear and ritual myth of exodus, which presents successive stages of 
trial and purgation as the means by which man may eventually reach heaven, needs to 
be distinguished from the cyclical myth of return. In Paradise Lost the theme and many 
of the details are variations on the non-cyclical movement, pointing toward the achieve- 
ment of Paradise within. Adam and Eve’s expulsion from the hortus conclusus, the 
first of many movements described in Books XI and XII, is formulated to suggest that 
the source of the myth is the child’s delivery from the womb. —T.AS. 


1991. Sundell, Roger H. The Narrator as Interpreter in PARADISE REGAINED, 
MiltonS, 2, 1970, 83-102. The speaker of Paradise Regained opens with his theme, 
asserts his ‘authority, and carefully prepares readers for his interpretation of Christ’s 
activities. In the body of the poem there is a great variation in the amount and the 
explicitness of his commentary. Whenever the Son, the divine commentator, speaks 
definitively of the human condition, the opening narrator is carefully subordinated 
to Him. —T.AS. 
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1992. Hawkins, Sherman H. Samson’s Catharsis, MiltonS, 2, 1970, 211-230. In the 
final books of Paradise Lost Adam undergoes a catharsis that turns his suffering into 
joy as he is redeemed by Christ. According to this conception of catharsis, which marks 
tragedy as the most valuable genre because of its moral effect, Milton transformed the 
events in Samson Agonistes into a tragic redemption of its hero. Like Donne and 
Bunyan, Milton employs many references to physical purgation to suggest the nature 
of spiritual rebirth. l ~ T.A.S. 


1993. Hill, John S. Vocation and Spiritual Renovation in SAMSON AGONISTES, 
MiltonS, 2, 1970, 149-174. The regeneration of Samson is best seen as a preparation 
for his ‘divinely appointed role. He is led to recognize his sins: pride, doubt, and 
especially the presumption that has caused him to assume God’s prerogatives. The first 
four movements. of the poem are arranged to bring into existence the virtues Samson 
needs to serve God properly; the fifth acquaints the other characters with the “ways 
of God.” ນ —T.AS. 


1994, Hoffman, Nancy Y. Samson’s Other Father: The Character of Manoa in 
SAMSON AGONISTES, MiltonS, 2, 1970, 195-210. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
variety and multiplicity of Manoa’s functions in Samson Agonistes. Manoa is the 
typical all-too-human father, the frustrated protector, the rejected adviser, a man unable 
to trust God’s will, baffled by Samson’s decisions and mourning his triumph. Manoa’s 
disagreements with his son, their deung responses to events, serve to give the work 
a “middle.” —T.A.S. 


1995. Landy, Marcia. Language and the Seal of Silence In SAMSON AGONISTES, 
MiltonS, 2, 1970, 175-194. Milton uses Samson’s blindness to limit visual imagery and 
to. distort the references to sounds in a way that makes the meaninglessness of words the 
symbolic equivalent to his slavery. Thus in Samson Agonistes language becomes a 
vehicle for commenting on nonverbal experiences; in their preoccupation with words 
the characters reflect different levels of reality. Samson’s recovery and eventual triumph 
is treated as a problem of reestablishing the connection between sound and sense, with 
a consequent illumination. —T.AS. 


Sir Thomas More 


1996. Parmiter, Geoffrey de C. ‘Saint Thomas More and the Oath, DownR, 78:250, 
Win. 1959-1960, 1-13. Although most of the great men of England took the oath 
settling the succession to the throne upon the heirs of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn 
and denying the legality of Henry’s marriage to Catherine of Aragon, More felt that 
no Catholic could take it without denying his faith. Almost alone among his contempo- 
raries in refusing to take the oath, More believed that it did not conform to the 1534 
statute establishing the succession and that, since it contained matters to which the 
statute did not require him to swear, the oath was therefore illegal. More’s legal 
objection to it, then, was at least as strong as his conscientious objection. E L.S. 


William Shakespeare - 
1997. Allen; Glen O. The Aesthetic Paradox in HAMLET, JAAC, 27:3, Sp. 1969, 
303-315. It is generally assumed that a greater understanding of a work of literature 
leads to greater appreciation, but such is the “aesthetic paradox” that this is not always 
the case. The underlying philosophical premises of Ham. are not generally under- 
stood, but from both internal and external evidence it is clear that Shakespeare’s 
philosophy of tragedy accepted a doctrine of fate in which forces independent of human 
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will determined human destiny. The prince moves from a belief in his own sufficiency 
to a reliance upon Providence. The play poses problems because it is difficult for a 
modern audience to accept its philosophy. The more we understand the true meaning, 
the less we identify with Hamlet, and the less we enjoy the play. —R.T.C. 


1998. Spanabel, Robert P. Charles Kean’s HENRY THE FIFTH, OSUTCB, No. 17, 
1970, 6-19. Kean’s H. V, which ran for 84 performances, the last being July 9, 1859, 
was a high point near the close of Kean’s ten years’ management of the Princess 
Theatre, London. His production. was a triumph of spectacle, and the actors, down 
to the least of the numerous extras, parading in unexcelled finery; were well disciplined 
in ensemble work. For the performance, which took slightly more than four hours, 
Kean cut nearly 1,500 lines of dialogue and revised others. The text with stage direc- 
tions and illustrations was published, so that his performed version could be sold at the 
theater during the playing season and so that others not witnessing the performance 
could have approximate knowledge of its splendor. —A.I.D. 


1999. Nelson, Timothy G. A. The Meaning of LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST, SoRA, 
4:3, 1971, 179-191. To a modern audience, the lords’ abandoning their vow of absti- 
nence in L. L, L. to woo the ladies represents the triumph of Jove over the monastic 
ideal; to an Elizabethan audience, however, love is not presented as an ideal in the play, 
and the lords return to monasticism at the end. The love speeches of the men, especially 
Berowne, are not to be taken at face value, because they do not correspond with the 
men’s attitudes. The judgment of the ladies in Act V is to test the sincerity of the men’s 
love; the play shows that women, not-men, are consistently sensible, rational, and 
restrained, and that marriage vows, like monastic ones, are forever. —E. N. J. 


2000. von Stolzenberg, Gisela. Parallelstrukturierung in MACBETH, LWU, 1:3, 1968, 
157-168. Three steps of Macbeth’s inner development that are linked to the murders of 
Duncan, Banquo, and the Macduffs are closely interrelated with the traditional structure 
of the tragedy. These three steps constitute Macbeth’s moral development, leading from 
integrity to utter inhumanity, thus showing a continuous downward trend which is per- 
manently reinforced by metaphors, key words, and monologues: (In German) --C.E.G. 


2001. Lambrechts, G. Sur deux prétendues sources de RICHARD Il, EA, 20:2, Apr.- 
June 1967, 118-139. Contrary-to the popular belief that this work owes much to the 
anonymous play Woodstock and Samuel Daniel’s works, it is these works that are 
indebted to Shakespeare’s play. The style of the author of Woodstock and his 
approach to contemporary issues are typical of the period that followed R., I, and a. 
comparison of R. If with Daniels works reveals that the latter elaborates images 
and metaphors that are only suggested in Shakespeare’s play. (in French) —J.K-K.. 


2002. Cirillo, Albert R. The Art of Franco Zeffirelli and Shakespeare’s ROMEO AND 
JULIET, TriQ, No. 16, Aut. 1969, 69-92. A creative director with imagination and 
insight is better able to breathe life into a classic than is a scholar or a critic. It is 
Zeffirelli’s imagination and firsthand knowledge of the difference between the require- 
ments of stage and screen that make his film version of Romeo successful. In the 
closeness and intimacy of the film, the audience, alert to musical motifs, business, 
and facial expressions, have little need for explanatory dialogue, much less for the 
talkiness the inexperienced Shakespeare resorted to in his early plays. Zeffirelli’s blend 
of motion, color, texture, and sound is poetry. The audience can sense. the symbolism. 
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Recurrent colors and recurrent patterns in design and sound involve adult characters 
in the play and members of the audience in a vortex of remembered young love. Each 
frame approximates a renaissance painting. —E.H. 


2003. Nuttall, A.D. An Answer to Mr. ກາ SoRA, 43, 1971, 255-264. [In reply 
to Kevin Margarey’s Dragon Into Bat: The Mind and Heart of Mr. Nuttall, SoRA, 4:2, 
1970, 91-129 (AES, 14:10, June 1971, 2970), Nuttall explains that he is not a nominal- 
ist, does not substitute action for thought, does not hold views which he imputes 
to Shakespeare, and is not so skeptical as Temp. is. A commentary on some 29 points 
of Margarey’s shows how Prospero’s speech, other passages in the text, and the epilogue 
reveal a profound skepticism.] —E.N.J. 


2004. Harvey, Nancy Lenz. TITUS ANDRONICUS and THE SHEARMEN AND 
TAYLOR'S PLAY, RenQ, 22:1, Sp. 1969, 27-31. Of all Shakespeare’s plays, none 
borrows more heavily from other plays, ancient and contemporary, than Tit. In many 
respects it seems to resemble one of the surviving Coventry plays, The Shearmen and 
Taylors’ Play. Indeed, the scene of the slaying of Alarbus may be patterned after the 
“Slaughter of the Innocents” in the earlier work. The proximity of Coventry to Strat- 
ford strengthens the possible association. —S.C.B. 


2005. Scuro, Daniel. TITUS ANDRONICUS: A Crimson-Flushed Stage, OSUTCB, 
No. 17, 1970, 40-48. Though only two important performances of Tit. braved the 
English audience from 1724 to 1955, Peter Brook essayed the difficult task of directing 
another, which opened Aug. 16, 1955, at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford, 
England. At the startling performances, as many as 20 members of the audience fainted 
in & night, the nightly average being three. Minor judicious cuits and even less rewrit- 
ing, however, increased the tragic by playing down the blood and horror. Music on 
invented instruments provided the unreal sounds Brook demanded. Though the actors 
received mixed reviews, many of them extremely laudatory, major credit for success 
must go to the director. —A.LD. 


2006. Lyons, Charles. Cressida, Achilles, and the Finite Deed, EA, 20:3, July-Sept. 
1967, 233-242. In Troi. the reality of experience is explored through the physical 
sensations by which it is apprehended, through the personal desire of the apprehender, 
and through “the fictive identity which it assumes in personal or. social memory.” 

Tensions created in Troilus’s imagination by. the consummation of the sexual act with 
Cressida cause their relationship to disintegrate. This disintegration illustrates the theme 
of time and flux: the inability of the characters to maintain a constant reality of exper- 
ience, and the inconstancy of their individual identities. —J.K.K. 


2007. Schmitt, Anthony B. Herbert Beerbohm Tree Produces THE WINTER’S TALE, 
OSUTCB, No. 17, 1970, 20-31. When Tree produced W. T., which opened Sept. 1, 
1906, and ran for 40 performances, he followed his aim that the theater must please 
through the use of illusion. But illusion for him was realistic detail which he felt 
Shakespeare supported and would have presented had he been allowed. Tree therefore 
relied on crowd scenes, much pantomime and careful stage movement, impressive 
lighting, and eye-catching scenery. For audience appeal he cast Ellen Terry, who was 
celebrating her 50-year career, as Hermione. To balance his additions to the text and 
the lapse of time for intermissions, which would make performances overly long, he cut 
the play to three-act size, and to avoid offense he cut lines suggesting sexuality and 
softened others with euphemisms. —A.LD. 
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2008. Buchioh, Paul G. Shakespeares SONNET XXX in deutschen Übertragungen, 
LWU, 1:4, 1968, 274-281. Comparative analysis of German translations of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet 30 by Karl Kraus, Stefan George, and others reveals the different atti- 
tudes of the translators. The differences in the translations may thus be helpful to the 
literary critic, because they point to traits that have hitherto gone unnoticed. (In 
German) —C.E.G. 


2009. Lawson, Wayne P. The Holdings of the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Stratford- 
Upon-Avon: A Selected Survey for Scholars, OSUTCB, No. 17, 1970, 49-51. Opened 
on Apr. 22, 1964, the Shakespeare Library, Stratford, England, contains materials of 
the Royal Shakespeare Theatre as well as the birthplace collection. Though limited in 
number of items, many are unique or otherwise almost inaccessible. [A list of the most 
remarkable items is included.] —A.LD. 


Cf.: Item 1946. 
l ; Sir Philip Sidney 

2010. McPherson, David C. A Possible Origin for Mopsa in Sidney’s ARCADIA, 
RenQ, 21:4, Win. 1968, 420-428. The ludicrous figure of Mopsa in Sidney’s Arcadia 
is often supposed related to the Mopsus of Virgil’s Fifth Eclogue, yet in many ways 
Sidney’s Mopsa differs from this model. Sidney may have borrowed from the meaning 
of the Dutch mops (pug dog, or, by transfer, country bumpkin) to create a punning 
name for his own rather “doggy” character. The suggestion is supported by a popular 
Dutch engraving of 1570, called “The Wedding of Mopsus and Nisa,” in which the Vir- 
gillian motto is belied by the peasant scene portrayed. Sidney’s familiarity with the 
culture of the Low Countries also supports the argument—in particular, his acquaintance 
with Justus Lipsius, whose favorite dog was named Mopsus. —S.C.B. 


2011. Lavin, J. A. The First Two Printers of Sidney’s ASTROPHEL AND STELLA, 
Library, 26:3, Sept. 1971, 249-255. Examination of ornaments and initials shows that 
the printer of the first quarto (1591) was John Charlewood and of the second (the same 
year) probably John Danter. —G.T.T. 


2012. Ryken, Leland. Sidney’s LEAVE ME, O LOVE: An Interpretation, ChSRev, 
1:1, Fall 1970, 19-26. Although the Christian element in Sidney’s sonnet is fused with 
Renaissance Platonism, the Christian orientation is primary. The aspect of human 
experience presented is a moral choice of eternal, heavenly values over the transient and 
worthless things of earth. Much of the artistry of the sonnet consists of its high degree 
of pattern, both in internal structure and external design derived from the English 
sonnet form. The pattern of renunciation and affirmation alternating throughout the 
poem is enhanced by a mosaic of biblical allusions: and echoes. —Z.J.B. 


John Skeiton 
2013. Tucker, M. J. The Ladies in Skelton’s GARLAND OF LAUREL, RenQ, 22:4, 
Win. 1969, 333-345. The basis of Skelton’s autobiographical work was his crowning 
with laurel, at the direction of his patroness, the Countess of Surrey, herself supposedly 
a Howard. Skelton’s exact connection with the Howard family is unclear, however. 
By identifying all of the 11 ladies in The Garland as having been at Sheriff Hutton 
in 1495, the historical veracity of the poem is ascertained. On the basis of family affin- 
ities, property, and patronage, tentative identification of all the ladies is possible; but 
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if these identifications hold, all these women could not have gathered together in 1495, 
as some had already died and others had departed elsewhere. The date may have been 
chosen to mark the match of James IV and Margaret Tudor.. Thus Skelton’s method 
of composition here, as elsewhere, may have been to piece together writings of different 
periods. —S.C.B. 


Henry Vaughan 
2014. Chapman, A. U. Henry Vaughan and Magnetic Philosophy, SoRA, 4:3, 1971, 
215-226. In his poetry, does Vaughan subscribe to the Hermetic philosophy of his twin 
brother, Thomas? The answer to this question might help in solving the greater dispute 
of the importance of the magnetic philosophy to his poetry. Vaughan wrote only four 
secular poems on magnetism, and in only one, To His Learned Friend, is magnetism 
used as more than a metaphor. This poem seems to have been influenced by William 
Gilbert’s De Magnete. Vaughan wrote only four religious poems on magnetism. Three 
contain Hermetic references, but these are just substitutes for his favorite light images. 
Henry does not describe unequivocally the Hermetic philosophy and is more orthodox 
in his thought than Thomas. —E.N.J. 


Joseph Wybarne 
2015. Dent, R. W. Marlowe, Spenser, Donne, Shakespeare—and Joseph Wybarne, 
RenQ, 22:4, Win. 1969, 360-362. A work of the little-known Wybarne, dated 1609, 
seems to contain teasing allusions to Marlowe’s Tamburlaine as well as to other writers 
and writings (especially Sidney’s Arcadia, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Donne’s First 
Anniversary, and perhaps Shakespeare’s Meas.). Though his comments are cryptic, 
Wybarne is clearly well acquainted with Tamburlaine, and this offers the earliest known 
attribution of this work to Marlowe. —S.C.B. 


Drama 
2016. Bergeron, David M. Symbolic Landscape in English Civic Pageantiry, RenQ, 
22:1, Sp. 1969, 32-37. The visual aspect of the civic pageant in Tudor and Stuart Eng- 
land depends greatly upon a tradition of iconographic presentation, much as it is 
explained by Erwin Panofsky (Studies in Iconology; Humanistic Themes in the Art of 
the Renaissance, Harper & Row, 1962) with reference to painting of the period. In 
particular, the “divided landscape” offered opportunities to express in the pageant form 
certain ideas already common in emblematic work. The technique and its associa- 
tions are clearly descended from late medieval art. —S.C.B. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 
2017. Gilson, D. J. The Early American Editions of Jane Austen, BC, 20:3, Aut. 1971, 
388-389. Several more copies (published 1816-1833) have been located, both i in England 
and in the U.S., since the publication of the article on this subject in BC, 18:3, Aut. 


1969, 340-352 (AES, 13:8, Apr. 1970, 2601). —G.T.T. 
Lord Chesterfield | 
Cf.: Item 2220. . 
George Crabbe 


2018. Bareham, T. Crabbe’s Stadies of Derangement and Hallucination, OL, 24:3, 
1969, 161-181. His love of Shakespeare and the Gothic novel as well as his personal 
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experience with drugs influenced Crabbe’s poetry, which is preoccupied with the causes 
and effects of delusion, derangement, and hallucination. Studying these neglected 
dimensions adds to a new appreciation of his work. —C.E.G. 


Henry Fielding 
2019. Kishler, Thomas C. Fielding’s Experiments with Fiction in the CHAMPION, 
JNarT, 1:2, May 1971, 95-107. Fielding experimented with satiric form in this journal, 
which he coedited with James Ralph from Nov. 1739 to June 1741. Through the crea- 
tion of a persona, an imaginary family, and a voyage, he explored the technique of 
ironic distance. These devices come to full maturity in Jonathan Wild and, “with cer- 


tain important modifications, in his novels.” -—P.M.P. 
Oliver Goldsmith 
Cf.: Item 2222. 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax 


2020. Brown, Mark N. The Printer’s Text of Halifax’s OBSERVATIONS UPON A 
LATE LIBEL (1681), Library, 26:3, Sept. 1971, 259-263. The markings on the 
printer’s copy of this work show that the printer, after setting the first four pages, 
realized that he would need to include one more line on each; after making this adjust- 
ment, it turned out that he had space to spare on the eighth page. (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


Alexander Pope 


2021. Clever, Glenn. The Narrative Effectiveness of Pope’s THE RAPE OF THE 
LOCK and THE DUNCIAD, JNarT, 1:2, May 1971, 122-134. The Rape of the Lock 
is unified by the principle of ‘the burlesque: contrast ‘between the heroic model and its 
trivial reflection. This same principle makes the poem an apocalyptic epic that pro- 
gresses toward a vision of the whole of life. There are three worlds in the poem: 
heroic ideal, heroic mimic, and London. The progress through these is carried out 
in numerous parallel movements: personal, social, cosmic, moral. Finally, Pope 
distances the epic not only by the mock fictional world but by an ironic voice making 
the poem exist as spectacle rather than as experience. The Dunciad is considerably 
less effective as narrative. It verbalizes; The Rape dramatizes. — —P.M.P. 


Tobias Smollett í 
2022. de la Torre, Lillian. New Light on Smollett and the Annesley Cause, RES, 22:87, 
Aug. 1971, 274-281. The accuracy of Smoilett’s account in Peregrine Pickle of the 
James Annesley cause can be further confirmed by hitherto unnoticed documents—a 
“Petition” signed by James Annesley, “unpublished Ms affidavits from the Annesley 
Peerage Papers ..., legal cases, naval ores and the like.” —L.B.H. 


Jonatan Swift __ 
2023. Mayhew, Gentes P. Swift's Political “Conversion” and the “Lost” Ballad on the 
Westminster Election of 1710, BJRL, 53:2, Sp. 1971, 397-427. A Dialogue Between 
Captain Tom and Sir H-y D-n C-t, Swift's “lost” ballad, written between Oct. 5 and 9, 
1710, marks the precise time of his political conversion by defending the moderate 
Tories, who had been contemptuously treated in the Whig Examiner. The ballad form, 
the subject of the Westminster election, and the abundance of puns fulfill the three 
criteria Swift set down when he described his poem in the Journal to Stella for Oct. 20, 
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1710. The timing of publication and distribution, the style and structure, and especially 
the deceptive verisimilitude of the poem suggest that he intended it to be a literary hoax. 
[Texts of the original printing (Rothschild No. 276, Trinity College, Cambridge) and the 
Huntington Library reprint are reproduced for comparison.] —E.A.B. 


2024. Steele, Peter. Terminal Days Among the Houyhnhnms, SoRA, 4:3, 1971, 227- 
235. The final chapter of Gulltver’s Travels, the most masterly part of the book and 
a key to the whole, must be read lightly, but firmly, because of Swift’s subtlety and 
simplicity. The chapter begins, like others, with a passage in which Gulliver says he 
is telling the truth. Gulliver is “rationis capax,” not “animal rationale.” The Houyhn- 
hnms and Yahoos are rhetorical entities; the Houyhnhnms are elitists, as a reading of 
the passage on war reveals. Gulliver has traveled to many lands but not to the self. 

—E.N.J. 


Edward Young 
Cf.: Item 2028. 


VI ROMANTIC 
William Blake 

2025. Siemens, Reynold. Boarders in Blake’s THE LITTLE GIRL LOST-FOUND, 
HAB, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 35-43. An analysis of Blake’s Little Girl poems which takes into 
account his theory of the transformation of ordinary perception into the apocalyptic 
imagination results in a non-sexual interpretation of Lyca’s experience. Lyca at seven 
is on the verge of entering the region of human experience (adulthood) and leaving 
the uncorrupted region of childhood. Her sleep is of the body only, which will result 
in a reawakening to that region where she will be in a state of empathy with the uni- 
verse. The lions are the guardians of innocence. Lyca’s parents are the last ones. As 
they search for Lyca in Little Girl Found they pass through the physical world of 
experience, become enlightened, and reach the world of the Liberated Imagination 
where they can live in harmony with the world around them. —M.R. 


2026. Moss, John G. Structural Form in Blake’s VISIONS OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF ALBION, HAB, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 9-18. Interpretation of Blake’s Visions relies heavily 
on conforming to Blake’s known feelings on a subject, and then misreading the text 
when necessary to make the poem fit that particular interpretation. It is essential 
to examine carefully the structure and text of what is to be interpreted. This type of 
careful analysis reveals this poem to be structured along the lines of the three parts of 
a formal argument, (The partitions are set off by the three visions.) A detailed analysis 
of the text itself further illustrates the form of the poem and also shows the extensive use 
of rhetorical devices throughout the text. An understanding of this work as a carefully 
constructed forensic oration will help future critics to be less ambiguous and to be true 
to what is actually in the text. —M.R. 


2027. Bentley, G. E., Jr. Blake’s JOB Copperplates, Library, 26:3, Sept. 1971, 234- 
241. The three plates of this work at McGill University are larger than the British 
Museum set, though the engraved surface is smaller; they seem to represent an abortive 
plan for a facsimile. The two BM plates with no platemaker’s mark (14 and 16) turn 
out to have engravings on the verso for a treatise on husbandry. When Blake used 
plates for a second time, however, they usually can be considered already to have 
contained one of his designs. (Illustrated) --4.1.1. 
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2028. Helmstadter, Thomas H. Bleke and Religion: Iconographical Themes in the 
NIGHT THOUGHTS, SIR, 10:3, Sum. 1971, 199-212. Many of Blake’s (largely un- 
published) illustrations for Young’s work, executed in 1795-1797, not only illustrate 
Young’s text, but also incorporate Blake’s own imagery and symbolism. Blake often 
adds his own interpretations to Young’s “moralisms,” sometimes contradicting or pro- 
viding alternative readings of Young; sometimes depicting “Blake’s own vision of fallen 
religions of this world”; and sometimes turning to biblical passages rather than to 
Young’s text for inspiration. The result is to transform Young’s gloomy vision into 
Blake’s triumphant one. —N.D.R. 


2029, Lemaitre, Henri. A propos de William Blake, EA, 20:3, July-Sept. 1967, 289- 
296 (rev.-art.). G. E. Bentley, Jr.’s Vala or the Four Zoas (Clarendon, 1963) is divided 
into two parts. The first is a transcription of the text itself, and the second an integral 
facsimile of the Ms, including additions, various stages of the illustrations, and varieties 
of handwriting. In discussing Blake’s literary evolution from 1794 to 1815 E. D. Hirsch, 
Jr. Gnnocence and Experience: An Introduction to Blake, Yale U., 1964) concludes 
that the works of Blake are not the result of an already existing symbolic system that 
he is trying to rediscover, but rather the product of a spiritual history, including per- 
sonal, historical, and mystical aspects. In William Blake: A Reading of the Shorter 
Poems (U. of Washington, 1963), Hazard Adams interprets Blake’s shorter, more lyrical 
poems as microcosmic representations of his longer, more prophetic creations. He 
refutes those critics who say that the prophetic poems illustrate a sort of decadence of 
Blake’s poetic genius, for, according to Adams, they are a visionary amplification of his 
earlier lyricism. Jean H. Hagstrum (Wiliam Blake, Poet and Painter: An Introduction 
to the Illuminated Verse, U. of Chicago, 1958) emphasizes Blake’s neoclassical 
character, but fails to illuminate the mystical unity found in his verbal and visual lan- 
guage. While each of these critical works is limited, together they form a coherent way 
to understand and affirm the profound unity of the Blakean vision through his diverse 
forms of expression. (In French) —J. K.K. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


2030. Di Pasquale, Pasquale, Jr. Coleridge’s Framework of Objectivity and Eliot's 
Objective Correlative, JAAC, 26:4, Sum. 1968, 489-500. Coleridge’s concept of “frame- 
work of objectivity” is very important in his theory of the poetic process. It is that 
precise articulation of imagery in which all truly poetic statements must be embodied. 
Kant’s three great Critiques lie behind Coleridge’s formulations, but he goes beyond 
Kant. Subjective expression fuses with images of external nature to suggest universal 
truth. This “framework of objectivity” has many similarities with T. S. Eliot’s idea 
of the “objective correlative.” The major difference is that Coleridge seeks an objec- 
tive correlative for an idea, Eliot for an emotion. —-R.T.C, 


2031. Peckham, Morse. Poet and Critic (or, the Damage Coleridge Has Done), 
STwenC, No. 6, Fall 1970, 1-11. Coleridge has cursed us with “the confusion of inno- 
vation and creativity” because he was “responding to a cultural crisis of the utmost 
severity” and had an intense interest in validating highly innovative poetry as imagina- 
tive. Through his “cultural transcendence” with innovative poems like the Mariner, 
Kubla Khan, and Christabel and his criticism, he has vitiated “cultural standards and 
traditions” but “may have been the savior of man.” —J.W.H. 
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2032. Shaffer, Elinor S. Coleridge’s Theory of Aesthetic Interest, JAAC, 27:4, Sum. 
1969, 399-408. Wellek’s devastating attack on Coleridge as a theorist centers on the 
idea that his “fragmentary and derivative” aesthetic is not coherent. According to 
Wellek (immanuel Kant in England, Princeton U., 1931; A History of Modern Criticism, 
1750-1950, Yale U., 1955), Coleridge attempted to reconcile two irreconcilable tradi- 
tions, the German and the British—the idea that poetry embodies ideas, on the one 
hand, and the pleasure principle on the other. In the case of “aesthetic interest” 
Coleridge did, however, reconcile Kant and Burke, and although Kant’s concept of 
“disinterest” is directly opposed to Burke’s sensationalism, Coleridge manages to balance 
their views by careful mediation between the two extremes. —R.T.C. 


Maria Edgeworth 
2033. Pollard, M. Maria Edgeworth’s THE PARENT'S ASSISTANT: The First Edi 
tion, BC, 20:3, Aut. 1971, 347-351. A copy of one volume of the first edition of this 
work has finally come to light, dated 1796 and bearing the initials “E. M.” on the title 
page; the earliest review of it seems to be in the Monthly Review, Sept. 1796. [A check- 
list of copies supplementing B. C. Slade’s 1937 bibliography is appended.] (Illustrated) 
—G.T.T. 


William Godwin 


2034. De Palacio, Jean. Etat présent des études godwiniennes: A propos de deux 
livres récents, EA, 20:2, Apr.-June 1967, 149-160 (rev.-art., Burton R. Pollin, Education 
and Enlightenment in the Works of William Godwin, Las Americas, N.Y., 1962). 
Godwin’s Imogen, A Pastoral Romance from the Ancient British and Italian Letters 
(novels written in his youth which were believed to be lost) permit a new appreciation of 
Godwin the novelist and of the genesis of his ideas. Pollin’s book devotes itself to this 
appreciation. It is, however, mainly in Political Justice that one finds the crux of 
Godwin’s treatment of man in society, and Pollin expends most of his energy on this 
work. He paraphrases in detail what Godwin purports, yet there is a certain confusion 
in his communication of the material which makes the reading extremely difficult and 
may force the lay reader to lose interest entirely. (In French) —J.K.K. 


John Keats 


2035. Jäger, Dietrich. Über Zeit und Raum als Formen Iyrischer Welterfahrung, 
besonders bei Eichendorff und Keats, LWU, 1:3, 1968, 169-189. Time as a theme of 
romantic poetry is important in the writings of Keats and Eichendorff. They represent, 
however, different attitudes: Keats depicts time mostly in meditative or analytic lan- 
guage, whereas Eichendorff in a suggestive way uses images and metaphors to describe 
the lapse of time. (in German) —C.E.G. 


2036.. Jager, Dietrich. Uber Zeit und Raum als Formen lyrischer Welferfahrung, 
besonders bei Eichendorff und Keats, LWU, 1:4, 1968, 221-250. Space or landscape 
in the writings of Keats and Eichendorff is either open or structured. Both poets make 
frequent use of the view from a high place to link nearness and remoteness. On the 
other hand, their treatment of the river or stream makes it possible to connect the 
time factor with the landscape, because of an inherent combination of time and spatial 
distance within the image. (In German) —C.E.G. 


2037. Viebrock, Helmut. Poetische Dialektik bei John Keats, Anglia, 86:1/2, 1968, 
124-142. Keats, along with other Romantics, used a technique in his verse that may 
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be labeled “poetic dialectic”—the use of paradox to express ideas about beauty and 
reality. Good examples are “and no birds sing” from La Belle Dame Sans Merci and 
“heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard/ Are sweeter” from the Ode on a Grecian 
Urn. In other poems he habitually uses oxymorons opposing a reality perceived by the 
senses with an actuality conceived by the imagination. The idea is expressed both 
spatially and temporailly—~as the “locus amoenus” and the “momentum iucundum.” 
Keats himself summed it up in a phrase from a letter: “That which is creative must 
create itself.” Gn German) —T.W.R. 


Charles Lamb 

2038. D’Hangest, G. Création et morbidité dans les ESSAIS D’ELIA, EA, 20:3, July- 
Sept. 1967, 243-253. Elia is a direct emanation of Lamb when he depicts his painfully 
introspective spirit. Evidence appears in New Year’s Eve, Confessions of a 

Witches and Other Night-Fears, The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple, and Dream- 
Children, a Reverie. The fragility of his mental condition and his ever-present melan- 
choly, a result of hereditary factors, led to his search for equilibrium in both his quo- 
tidian and creative worlds. Objects played an important role in their capacity as stable 
representatives of the continuation of humanity. While Lamb had a spontaneous gift 
for perceiving the comic side of the people, objects, and occurrences he observed, it was 
not without repressing his more normal morbid penchant that he could present them. 
It is from these morbid elements, however, that his original creations were born. (In 
French) _ ແ. —J.K.K. 


Walter Savage Landor 


2039. Ruoff, A. La Vonne, ed. Landor’s Letters to His Family, BURL, 53:2, Sp. 1971, 
465-500. This edition consists of 15 holograph letters written by Landor between 1802 
and 1825 to his mother, Elizabeth Savage Landor, his sisters Elizabeth and Ellen, and 
his brothers Henry and Robert, plus a previously unpublished letter from his mother. 
The letters provide the fullest available account of Landor’s life during this period: his 
difficult personality, his indebtedness, his travels, his marriage and children, and par- 
ticularly his affection for his mother. ນ 


Robert Southey 
2040. Brown, Simon. Ebenezer Eliott and Robert Southey: Southey’s Break with THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, RES, 22:87, Aug. 1971, 307-311. Though. Southey never 
broke completely with The Quarterly Review, the number of his contributions declined 
after 1834. At this time an article of his on Ebenezer Elliott's Corn Law Rhymes was 
edited by John Gibson Lockhart in a manner Southey did not like. —~L.B.H. 


William Wordsworth 


2041. St. George, Priscilla P. Wordsworth’s Personal Experiment in THE BORDER- 
ERS, EA, 20:3, July-Sept. 1967, 254-264. The interpretation of this play (1796-1797) 
“has been made to hinge on what light it is which Wordsworth wishes, by means of 
the drama, to cast on Godwinian theory.” Oswald, really Wordsworth himself, mani- 
fests that part of “Wordsworth’s mind which was drawn to moral anarchy, which repre- 
sented, potentially, the misuse of his tremendous power of introspection.” Wordsworth 
penetrated the Godwinian system in his “conviction that life gives itself fully only to 
the solitary man.” The Borderers may evoke similarities between Wordsworth and 
Godwin, but, more importantly, it “was Wordsworth’s imaginative way of ridding him- 


self of the toils of an attractive but crippling- system of thought, and thereby of purg- 
ing his own great power of- ມ of certain perilous propensities it mateo’ 
—J.K. 


2042. | Hall, ດ Wordsworth's LUCY ວລ Conca and Meaning, SIR, 10:3, 
Sum. 1971, 159-175... The first four poems, written during Wordsworth’s winter in Gos- 
lar, 1798-1799, picture the inherent contradiction between man and nature. In A 
Slumber Did My. Spirit Seal nature betrays the lover, giving death without the assurance 
of “some principle of sustenance beyond the ‘individual self,” the consolaticn of such 
poems as Lucy Gray. ‘But the last poem, I Travelled Among Unknown Men, written 
in England in on is ODECA B TOORE into a “new and affirmative 
form.” . ກ. <a —N.D.M. 
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a The Brownings : . l 
2043. East, Selly Carroll LEGGE tae Makal Seliga ih ike Browning 
Library Omitted. in the. BNP. BIBLOGRAPHY, BrowN, No. 7, Fall 1971, 15-41. 
[This article lists poems that have been set to music and supplies relevant bibliographical 
data, There are'193 entries. BNP Bibliography refers to Robert Browning: A Bibliog- 
_ raphy, 1830-1950, by L.-N. Broughton, C. S. Northrup, and Ronen Pearsall (Cornell U., 
1953. This article supplements . Section: E] ~ a 2. —P.AH. 


2044. Peterson, Williami’ S. Robert ເກ ມີ ‘Mrs. ແທກນ Ward, BrowN, No. 
7, Fall 1971, 13-14. Although Mrs. Ward did not know Browning well, she did move 
in the same circles, ane aad ມເພ Enes ເມ some interesting aneccotes about 
2045. Taplin, Gardner B. ‘The oe ana the- Reverend William Ware, BrowN, 
No. 7, Fall 1971, 3-8. [The article reprints a letter from Mrs. Browning to Ware with a 
postscript by Robert ມເ. and Supple some biographical background.] —P.A.H. 


2046. Turner, W. Craig. ‘ROBERT BROWNING AND HIS KINSFOLK, BY HIS 
COUSIN, CYRUS MASON, .BrowN, No. 7; Fall-1971, 9-12. [A summary of this piece 
of Browningiana is given.” "Much of Mason’s account attempts to prove that the Brown- 
ing family did not arise ‘from low family origins. ຫຼ are also comments about Brown- 
ing’s attitude toward his relations] _ ເ —P.A.H. 
ກກ | 
| Arthur a Clough 
2047. Scott, P. G. A Second Edition of THE RUGBY MAGAZINE, Number One, BC, 
20:3, Aut. 1971, 386-387: . There has been’ some confusion in the recording of Clough’s : 
early poems in The Rugby Magazine; the explanation i is that the first number (July 1835) 
appeared in. two, ພ with cites pagination. 2 —G.T.T. 


Charles Dickens | 
2048. Steig, Michael. “DAVID COPPERFIELD, Plate 1: A Note on Phiz and 
DSNL, 2:2, June 1971, 55-56. ‘This plate, probably made after a reading of the appro- 
priate Ms, clearly deviates from Dickens’ 5 text and “contains a significant number of 
conceptual and, visual ເ) ໄລ ະ, Onur. Pew at ae The allusion to 
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Hogarth—evidently not discerned by contemporary readers—also makes an ironic 
comment on the widowed Clara’s innocence. —L.J.D. 


2049. Steig, Michael. DOMBEY AND SON and the Railroad Panic of 1845, Dicken- 
sian, 67:365, Sept. 1971, 145-148. At least two elements in Dombey & Son have their 
source in the railway share fever which culminated in the panic of 1845, and in treat- 
ments of this in contemporary comic journalism. The special meaning of “stag”—a 
foolish or dishonest railroad stock speculator—introduced by Thackeray in 1845, is 
common in Punch and elsewhere. Dickens’s “Stages Gardens” (Chap. 6) probably 
alludes playfully to these new “stags.” The railway locomotive as the anthropomorphic 
agent of Carker’s destruction may derive from Cruikshank’s Table Book (1845). There 
is some hint of a link between Carker and railroad speculation: his dealings with Morfin 
(Chap. 53). The frontispiece to Dombey includes a train remarkably like Cruikshank’s. 
[This article is illustrated by Cruikshank’s railroad wagon, and by two other versions of 
such locomotives. ] —L.J.D. 


2050. Ericksen, Donald H. Demonic Imagery and the Quest for Identity in Dickens’ 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, IIQ, 33:1, Sept. 1970, 4-11. In Great Expectations Dickens 
skillfully uses the City of Destruction archetype, the pathetic fallacy, and demonic 
imagery to project Pip’s quest for identity. London represents the dismal, corrupt, 
“existential Hell” from which Pip finally emerges. Such images as sighing fireplaces 
and whispering closets emphasize Pip’s isolation and domination by material things. 
Constant repetition of images of darkness, burning, corruption, perversion, and death 
powerfully suggests the evils of industrialized society. Pip’s deliverance is symbolized 
by his first breath of fresh air as he and Joe drive into the sunlight and sweet scents 
of the country. —C.M.R. 


2051. Smith, Grahame, and Angela Smith. Dickens as a Popular Artist, Dickensian, 
67:365, Sept. 1971, 131-144. Behind Merdle of Little Dorrit stand Sadleir and Hudson 
and the journalists and minor novelists who portrayed these railroad tycoons as kings 
or gods. The theme of money as God is commonplace too, before Dickens. But the 
documentary recording of the topical becomes in Dickens a forging, by a Coleridgean 

“creative imagination,” of these materials into integrated works of art. His slowness 
in attending to topical themes is due to the time-consuming “necessary process of assim- 
ilation.” He comes to see, in the popular image, or in the popular genre of melodrama, 
broader and deeper implications. Like film director John Ford, Dickens transforms 
conventional formulae. Merdie becomes the pivot of Little Dorrit, an embodiment of 
the whole structure of materialism. [This article is illustrated with a drawing of Sadleir, 
a caricature of Hudson, and a Phiz drawing for Little Dorrit. —L.J.D. 


2052. Parker, David. Dickens’s Archness, Dickensian, 67:365, Sept. 1971, 149-158. 
Dickens asserts his presence continually through “an archness, . . . a calculated mock- 
pomposity.” But he may introduce “circumstantial pomposity” without the saving irony, 
for his sympathy with the 18th century is imperfect. His archness owes more to con- 
temporary journalism in which “a superficial dignity and smoothness was achieved 
by . . . Latinate verbosity and ponderous periphrasis.” Dickens creates an ambiguous 
“tension between a yearning for dignity in style” and a subject ludicrously lacking in 
dignity. In later novels, this occurs in generally unsuccessful expressions of indigna- 
tion and in apprehensions of the gap between childhood innocence and adult corruption. 
Dickens seems to encourage Pecksniff, to be almost persuaded by him. He is never 
an invisible artist—-but neither are James and Joyce. The reader responds to Dickens's 
archness, not for its “theatrical glitter” but for its intelligence. —L.J.D. 
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2053. Dickens at Sotheby’s, Dickensian, 67:365, Sept. 1971, nee [Letters and docu- 
ments recently sold at auction are described.] © =—L.J.D. 


2054, The Staplehurst Disaster, Dickensian, 67:365, Sept. 1971, 159-160. [This article 
reprints an illustration and part of a passenger’s account of the railroad accident in 
which Dickens rendered aid to his fellow passengers.] - —L.J.D. 


2055, The Year's Work in Dickens Studies 1970, Dickensian, 67:365, Sept. 1971, 162- 
167. [This is a listing of new editions, books, and British theses, with a selective and 
critical survey of periodical literature.] —L.J.D. 


2056. Cohn, Alan M., and Kenneth Denning. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 2:2, 
June 1971, 58-62. [This annotated check list includes recently published primary and 
secondary Dickens materials, including references to reviews and to films.] - —L.J.D. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
2057. Potter, Henry C. Reflections on Canonical Vehicles and Something of the Horse, 
BakSJ, 21:4, Dec. 1971, 200-206. Victorian readers of Doyle’s Holmes stories took 
for granted the allusions to horses and horse-drawn vehicles, Today’s readers need 
exhaustive details about both -the animals and the ee on the dog-cart to the 
brougham. som TOW.R. 


2058. ລວງ Edgar S. "Iwas the Second Morning After Christmas, BakSJ, 21:4, 
Dec. 1971, 196-199. [This article is a retelling, in verse, of Doyle’s Adventure of the 
Blue Carbuncle, one of the Sherlock Holmes tales.] —T.W.R. 


2059. Starr, H. W. THE ABBEY GRANGE or Who Used Eustace? BakSJ, 21:4, 
Dec. 1971, 215-220. Most Holmes readers have assumed that the culprit in Doyle’s 
story is Crocker. A closer examination of the data shows, on the contrary, that the 
murder was planned by Lady Brackenstall together with her maid. Holmes knew the 
truth but could not reveal it, since no real British jury would have convicted these 
„ladies on the slim evidence. [Parody] —T.W.R. 


2060. Page, Andrew. The Brook Street Mystery, BakSJ, 21:4, Dec. 1971, 235-237. 
Holmes readers have usually assumed that in The Resident Patient the doctor, Percy 
Trevelyan, is as innocent as he seems to be. If one looks closely at his motives and 
opportunities, however, it. becomes clear that he plotted the murder of his resident 
patient and benefactor Blessington (actually a crook and informer). Instead of having to 
hand over to Blessington three-quarters -of his earnings, he could have “full-pay, and 
the satisfaction of outwitting the world’s only unofficial consulting detective.” [Parody] 

—T.W.R. 


2061. Barzun, Jacques. A Few Trifling Paragraphs, BakSJ, 21:4, Dec. .1971, 224- 
225. (1) Doyle’s early Holmes. story Silver Blaze was “imitated” in real life in 1920 
when a race-horse scandal identical with the fictional one occurred. (2) The story of 
The Three Students. provides a clue, a small lump of black clay, which, together with 
other circumstantial evidence, points to Cambridge as Holmes’s university. Only at 
Cambridge was there a long-jump pit with such clay in it—and the great detective 
seems to be more than at home. in this “Oxbridge” city, which Doyle is so careful not 
to identify. [Parody] —T.W.R. 
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2062. Galerstein, David H. The Dented Idol, BakSJ, 21:4, Dec. 1971, 226-231. Sher- 

lock Holmes is right in accusing himself of stupidity and inefficiency; there are many 
occasions when his torpor (brought on by his. unfortunate drug addiction) results in 
unnecessary deaths. [Parody] —T.W:R: 


2063. Linsenmeyer, John. Holmes and Wimsey: A Study in Similarities, BakSJ, 21:4, 
Dec. 1971, 207-214. Despite vast differences, there are great similarities between 
Dorothy Sayers’s detective Lord Peter Wimsey and Sherlock Holmes, including methods 
and habits of speech. [Parody] —T.W.R. 


2064, Puhi, Gayle Lange. A Letter from Doctor Watson, BakSJ, 21:4, Dec. 1971, 
232-234, Watson’s letter, dated May 3, 1968, explains why after 1927 he wrote no 
more Holmes chronicles: he had entrusted the notes to Doyle; the latter died in 1931, 
during one of Watson’s illnesses; thieves stole the original notes from Doyle’s estate 
after the author’s death because they were afraid that their secrets would be betrayed 
in the records of Holmes’s exploits. [Parody] —T.W.R. 


George Eliot 
2065. Watson, Kathleen, Dinah Morris and Mrs. Evans: A Comparative Study of 
Methodist Diction, RES, 22:87, Aug. 1971, 282-294. Eliot's use of Methodist diction 
in characterizing Dinah Morris does not reflect fully the Methodist ethos. Dinah’s 
speech has many features of Methodist diction, but Eliot omitted those elements having 
to do with doctrine and spiritual struggle, emphasizing instead the inspirational side of 
‘Methodism. By omitting the euler she tended to ມ the depth of her creation of 
Dinah. —L.B.H. 


Rudyard Kipling 
2066. Carrington, C. E. THE NAULAHKA: A Novel of East ປີ West, KJ, 38: 179, 
Sept. 1971, 12-20. Written in collaboration with Wolcott Balestier during 1890-1891, 
The Naulahka is indicative of the close, although brief, friendship between the two men. 
Investigation of their relationship and of Kipling’s marriage to Carrie Balestier throws 
some light upon an otherwise weak novel. ~—-R.R. - 


2067. Islam, Shamsul. The Goddess India: Kipling’s Vision of Chaos, KJ, 38:179, 
Sept. 1971, 5-11. For Kipling, India is an attractive and fascinating object of con- 
templation as well as an evil and malignant force which he depicts in images of obscur- 
ity and death. She represents the forces against which the Law must struggle. -—R.R. 


Jolm Henry Newman 


2068. Dessain, C. Stephen. Cardinal Newman on the Theory and Practice of Knowl 
edge: The Purpose of THE GRAMMAR OF ASSENT, DownR, 75:239, Jan. 1957, 
1-23. Critics of the Grammar of Assent have not grasped Newman’s aim and pur- 
pose: to show that one can believe what he cannot understand or prove. He was 
writing to counter rationalistic infidelity and to explain how faith, whether in the sphere 
of religion or of ordinary life, was a reasonable act, even when not based on a strictly 
scientific demonstration. St. Thomas was concerned with the objective justification of 
faith in mysteries, Newman with the more complicated and practical aim of vindicating 
the right of the ignorant man to believe in mysteries, the evidence for which he has 
never studied. —M.A.G. 
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2069. Barman, Lawrence F. The Spiritual Teaching of Newman’s Early Sermons, 
DownR, 80:260, July 1962, 226-242. Newman’s thoughts and activities are unified in 
a single comprehensive notion of the Christian combat. His greatest significance is the 
clarity with which he saw this vision and the vigor with which he spent himself to make 
the vision clear to others and to help them act upon its demands. Essentially exhorta- 
tive blueprints for living the Christian life, the Parochial and Plain Sermons are not 
meant as points of departure for discussion and debate, even of theological questions; 
they are spoken to the conscience and heart of the individual and are meant to be 
received as a “call.” —M.A.G. 


2070. Robinson, J. Newman’s Use of Butler’s Arguments, DownR, 76:244, Sp. 1958, 
161-180. Some of Newman’s central doctrines were the development of ideas he found 
in Bishop Butler. Both maintained that it is reasonable to accept a Christianity 
historical and dogmatic in character but that the analysis of these questions did not 
entail the attempt to build a metaphysical scheme. Unlike Butler, Newman believed 
that the existence of God could be certainly known by considering certain aspects of 
our experience (the illative sense), but he based his argument on Butler’s theory of 
conscience, —M.A.G. 


D. G. Rossetti 


2071. Fredeman, William E. Prelude to the Last Decade: Dante Gabriel Rossetti in 
the Summer of 1872: TI, BURL, 53:2, Sp. 1971, 272-328. In 206 extant letters, princi- 
pally by William Michael Rossetti, Thomas Gordon, George Hake, Ford Madox Brown, 
William Bell Scott, Henry Treffry Dunn, and Alice Boyd, we see the advantage of 
multiple perspective concerning Rossetti’s. breakdown. The crisis, which came on sud- 
denly, was marked by delusions, a suicide attempt, and hallucinations. Throughout the 
summer Rossetti remained convinced that he was the victim of a conspiracy to murder 
or abduct him. Caring for him was complicated by his indebtedness, his poor physical 
condition, and his addiction to drugs and whiskey. Even though his condition improved 
for a while, it steadily deteriorated during the following decade. [Part ມີ completes the 
selection of correspondence dealing with the major forces contributing to Rossetti’s 
breakdown and the effect of that crisis on the rest of his life. For Part I, see BIRL, 
53:1, Aut., 1970, 75-121 (AES, 14:9, May 1971, 2715).] —E.A.B. 


John Ruskin , 
2071. Dearden, J. S. Wise and Ruskin, BC, 20:3, Aut. 1971, 387-388. Copies of 
Wise’s privately printed volumes of Ruskin’s correspondence (1892-1896) have turned 
up printed on wove paper and bound in paper wrappers. Also, there are at Bembridge 
copies of books with inscriptions from Wise to George Allen, Ruskin’s publisher. 
—G.T.T. 


A. C. Swinburne 


2073. McSweeney, Kerry. Swinburne’s THALASSIUS, HAB, 22:1, Win. 1971, 50-55. 
This work seems to be an allegorical account of Swinburne’s own poetic development. 
As such, an examination of it should help us understand the poet and the man. In this 
light, a comparison of the poem with Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode is instructive. 
There are many similarities. Both focus on the child’s perceptive powers and his one- 
ness with the natural world, use the same word (joy) to describe this state, describe the 
fall from this state as a natural result of physical maturation, and deal with the 
ability of the poet to recapture partially this psychic oneness with the natural world— 
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Wordsworth’s poet by memory and a sympathy for mankind, Swinburne’s by a return 
to the source of natural life, the sea. Wordsworth’s Ode is the greatest in the language, 
a mature reflection of the growth of man. Thalasstus, in contrast, is a highly abstract 
and hypothetical account of the growth of a poet whose return to the natural world 
will renew and invigorate him. The poet's own life and earlier works refute. the very 
thesis of Thalasstus, insuring its feeling of mediocrity and artificiality. —M.R. 


Elizabeth Hely Walshe 


2074. Brodie, Alexander H. CEDAR CREEK: Bibliography of Canadiana, HAB, 
22:2, Sp. 1971, 56-62. The bibliographical history of this relatively minor piece of 
Canadiana indicates a fair degree of popularity in its time (late 1800’s). At least five 
editions have been published, both in England and Canada. The author was Irish and 
never lived in Canada, which gives credence to the possibility that the novel was indeed 
written from journals and letters of an immigrant family. [Full bibliographical infor- 
mation of the five known editions is given in the appendix.] —M.R. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 
C£.: Item 2044. 


Oscar Wilde 


2075. Peinert, Dietrich. Neuere Aufsatve zu Oscar Wildes Dramen, LWU, 1:1, 1968, 
59-68 (rev.-art.). Although interest in Oscar Wilde seems to have levelled off; and few 
American critics still write about his dramas, The Importance of Being Earnest has 
been dealt with recently by Arthur Ganz (The Meaning of THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST, MD, 6:1, May 1963, 42-52 [AES, 6:7, Sept. 1963, 1557]), Richard 
Foster (CE, 18:1, Oct. 1956), and Otto Reinert, The Courtship Dance in THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF BEING EARNEST (CE, 18:1, Oct. 1956; and MD, 1:4, Feb. 1959, 256- 
257 [AES, 2:6, June 1959, 724]), to name only a few. For Foster the play may be art- 
criticism, whereas Reinert reveals its satirical undercurrent and tries to find a symmetry 
that reminds him of a dance. (In German) —C.E.G. 


Drama 
2076. Vander Yacht, Dougias R. Politics and Royal Patronage: An Investigation of 
the Political Factors Contributing to Queen Victoria’s Decision to Come to the Aid of 
the Mid-Nineteenth-Century British Drama, OSUTCB, No. 17, 1970, 32-39. Political 
unrest, revolutions, and poverty at home and wars abroad caused attention to be 
diverted from entertainment to grim realities of existence. Royalty, however, supported 
Italian opera and French theater imports. The populace, seeing power in group action, 
protested these imports which impeded development and performance of British theatri- 
cals. The Queen’s plea for home manufacture of women’s garments gave courage to 
theater personnel to petition for support of the domestic theater. Later public protests 
were made at performances of French troupes. The Queen’s inauguration of the Royal 
Windsor Castle Theatricals ranks in importance with the Theatre Act of 1843. Royal 
patronage vitalized a dying British theater in the mid-19th century. —A.LD. ` 


General 
2077. Notes and News, BJRL, 53:2, Sp. 1971, 247-248. The library has obtained 56 
of William Michael Rossetti’s letters and ten of Michael Frederick Halliday’s. Rossetti’s 
letters, written to Anna Steele between 1888 and 1911, contain reminiscences of artists 
and writers, often accompanied by evaluations of their works. References to Dante 
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Gabriel Rossetti’s drawings and paintings are especially detailed. Halliday’s letters, 
written to Holman Hunt between 1849 and 1867, reveal.details of John Everett Millais’s 
activities and also those of other Pre-Raphaelite painters and their associates, —-E.A.B. 


VII. MODERN 


W. H. Auden 


2078. Westlake, J. H. J. W. H. Auden’s THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES: An Inter- 
pretation, LWU, 1:1, 1968, 50-57. In The Shield of Achilles Auden contrasts the classi- 
cal with today’s world in form and imagery. He seems not only to convey a pacifist 
message but also to ask the reader not just to “disapprove,” but to take “positive action” 

toward life. This moral position results from his attitude toward war, whether’ in 
classical Greece or today. i —C.E.G. 


Basil Bunting 
2079. Cox, Kenneth. A Commentary on Basil Bunting’s VILLON, StBr, No. 3/4, 
Fall 1969, 59-69. This work, written when Bunting was 25, displays ‘methods and 
themes he has continued to develop. It is both a product of experience and a commen- 
tary on poetry. The poem contains imitations of Villon but lacks Villon’s directness 
and particularity. It deals with the relation between the actual and the imaginary. 
It is the apprentice work of a man as yet unformed attempting to gain mastery of his 
craft. i G.K. 


Joyce Cary 
2080. Ferrieu, Pierre H. Joyce Cary, EA, 20:2, Apr.-June 1967, 169-173 (rev.-art., 
M. M. Mahood, Joyce Cary’s Africa, Methuen, 1964). Mahood’s work is divided into 
a biographical examination and a study of Cary’s African works. While Part I seems 
to be a direct recounting of Cary’s adventures in France, Montenegro, Ireland, and 
Nigeria, Part IZ is a discussion of Aissa Saved, Pagan Man, African Witch, The Horse’s 
Mouth, and Mr. Johnson in relation to their African setting. The theme of this study 
is that Cary owed a great part of his achievement to his experiences in Africa. The 
ວງທ he found there was a lasting source of inspiration for him. (In French) 
—J KK. 


T. S. Etot 


2081. Porter, David H. Ancient Myth and Modern Play: A Significant Counterpoint, 
CBull, 48:1, Nov. 1971, 1-9. One characteristic of many 20th-century plays based on 
Greek myth is a tension between myth and play. In Elioťs The Family Reunion, 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra, Williams’s The Fugitive Kind, Cocteau’s Orpheé, 
Anouith’s Eurydice, and Sartre’s Les Mouches, it takes the form of a counterpoint 
between the setting, costumes, and manner of the play and the underlying mythological 
background. The modern author may introduce novel, striking, and shocking changes 
to attract our attention and to focus that attention on some crucial aspect of his play, 
as in Eliots The Family Reunion. Harry is pursued by the furies when he is imagining 
the murder not of his mother but his wife. The change from the mother of the myth 
to the wife of the play reveals Harry as a man doing more than merely acting out his 
father’s wish to kill his wife, Amy; he is also expressing his own antagonism toward 
his mother in the imagined act of murdering the wife ມ so closely resembles her. 

—J.A.D. 


Cf.: Item 2030. 
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Ford Madox Ford 


2082. Shaw, Peter. On Ford Madox Ford, Commentary, 52:3, Sept. 1971, 79-82 (rev.- 
art, Arthur Mizener, The Saddest Story: A Biography of Ford Madox Ford, World, 
1971). Ford’s literary methods justify his being considered a modernist, though his 
spirit and subjects remain faintly old-fashioned. In consistently telling and retelling an 
idealized version of his own life, Ford summed up the Pease indefiniteness that 
characterized his personality and career. —F.E. 


E. M. Forster 


2083. Ozick, Cynthia. Forster. As Homosexual, Commentary, 52:6, Dec. 1971, 81-85. 
The thinness of Forster’s Maurice (written 1913; published, posthumously, 1971) derives 
from its parallels with the classical fairy tale. Just as the fairy-tale hero is endowed with 
some inescapable disability, Maurice is disabled by his homosexuality. He manages, 
however, like the hero, to win his beloved. Since Forster plainly thinks that homosex- 
uality is wrong, the story becomes an intensely personal statement—with no implication 
of universal applicability—of his acceptance of his own homosexuality: —F.E. 


William Golding 
2084. Braybrooke, Neville. The Return of Pincher Martin, Common, 89:4, Oct. 25, 
1968, 115-118. Golding’s most complex novel questions the existence of God and an 
after-life through the development of Martin’s consciousness. His choice of a reprobate 
as hero is based in his desire to reconcile the concept of man’s free will with that of an 
omnipotent Deity. Golding’s answer is that God’s ways are always mysterious. | 
l —S.E.M. 


Graham Greene 


2085. Wolfe, Peter. TRAVELS WITH MY AUNT, stwenC, No. 6, Fall 1970, 119- 
123 (rev.-art.). Greene’s novel can be seen as a veiled self-inventory with an updated 
English setting. Some of its themes are the rebirth of the protagonist, Henry Pulling; 
veiled references to the Garden of Eden; . Visconti as a substitute father and mentor 
from Marjorie Bowen’s The Viper of Milan (1906); and the problems of old age. Aunt 
Augusta’s failure to come to life is the major defect. —J.W.H. 


2086. Wolfe, Peter. Graham Greene and the Art of Entertainment, STwenC, No. 6, 
Fall 1970, 35-61. Greene defined his entertainments as exciting stories “with just 
enough character to give interest to the action.” Melodrama is their essence, embody- 
ing rapid movement, suspense, pursuit, irony, authorial omniscience, flat characters, 
and cinematic cutting. Thrillers taking “place in a climate of war,” they “usually revolve 
around a male character with the chance to save”; however, “the evil that spurs the 
hero to act remains basically untouched by his efforts.” Two important influences on 
them are John Buchan’s The Thirty-Nine Steps (1915) and Edgar Wallace’s The Four 
Just Men (1905). —J.W.H. 


A. E. Housman 
2087. Larkin, P. A. Palgrave’s Last Anthology: A. E. Housman’s Copy, RES, 22:87, 
Aug. 1971, 312-316. Housman, in registering his objections to selections included in 
The Golden Treasury: Second Series, followed the general critical view of the time. 
But all the same, it is difficult to understand his inconsistencies of judgment. —L.B.H. 


! 
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Ted Hughes 
2088. Rife, David. Rectifying Mlusion in the Poetry of Ted Hughes, MinnR, 10:3/ 4, 
1970, 95-99. Violence, the most readily acknowledged theme in Hughes’s poetry, is 
actually subordinate to the larger and more important theme that man must prevail 
over the obstinate horrors of life by creating illusions to protect himself. By arguing 
that man creates the illusions of power, freedom, and violence to shield himself from 
the universe, Hughes celebrates man’s will as a statement of the life-force: —F.E. 


D. H. Lawrence 
2089. Hinz, Evelyn J. THE TRESPASSER: Lawrence’s Wagnerian Tragedy and 
Divine Comedy, DHLR, 4:2, Sum. 1971, 122-141. This work is usually dismissed by 
critics who are not so much interested in aesthetic truth as in extra-literary biographical. 
details. Although not divided into “parts,” the novel is formally complex. Two 
“frames” enclose the central narrative, which is both a psychological and archetypal 
drama. The characters have associations with figures from mythology, and thus the 
intensely personal conflict also reflects a wider symbolic clash between different cultures: 
Greek, Germanic, and Christian. When Siegmund returns home from his Wagnerian 
romance with Helena he is crushed by the Dantean Christian ethos of Beatrice and 
home-life. His death resolves this specific situation, but the mythological allusions sug- 
gest the enduring existence of these polarities. , —R.T.C. 


2090. Corke, Helen. D. H. Lawrence: The Early Stage, DHLR, 4:2, Sum. 1971, 111- 
121. [Corke first met Lawrence in 1908 when he taught art and nature study at a Croy- 
den school. Lawrence was a stranger to Southern England and was homesick for the 
Midlands. An older teacher noticed this, befriended him, and introduced him to Corke. 
At this time Jessie Chambers was encouraging Lawrence to publish his work, and after 
The White Peacock was completed Lawrence looked around for new material. He 
persuaded Corke to allow him to use her autobiographical “prose poems” about a 
recent traumatic affair as the basis of a new novel, The Saga of Siegmund.) —R.T.C. 


2091. Sagar, Keith. D. H. Lawrence: Dramatist, DHLR, 4:2, Sum. 1971, 154-182. 
Lawrence wrote eight plays, but until the late 50’s they were in “complete eclipse,” and 
only after the London productions of the 60’s has he emerged as an important drama- 
tist. His status depends upon three plays. A Collier's Friday Night 15 a “slice of life,” 

and is remarkable for its authentic portrayal of working class life and the vitality of 
the language. The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd and The Daughter-in-Law show Lawrence 
attempting to bring reality to the stage in place of contemporary bloodless drama. Their 
power lies in the ritual simplicity of their tragic images, such as the washing of the 
dead Holroyd, and the accuracy with nich Lawrence presents conflict in personal 
relationships. (Illustrated) SR C. 


2092. Chapman, R. T. Lawrence, ewig and the Comedy of Literary Reputations, 
STwenC, No. 6, Fall 1970, 85-95. The change in Lawrence’s reputation is an example 
that Lewis’s seems to be repeating. Good starts for both turned into declines. Law- 
rence’s began when The Rainbow was prosecuted for obscenity and continued with the 
moral disgust over Women in Love. .The dislike for Lewis began with his “reactionary 
socio-political ideas in The Art of Being Ruled (1926),” and his Hifler (1931) provoked 
the boycott of his works by the literary establishment that leaned to the left. As F. R. 
Leavis campaigned for a reevaluation of Lawrence in the 50’s, a Lewis-lobby (consisting 
of Walter Allen and others) worked during the 60’s to revive him. . —J.W.H. 
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2093. Pritchard, William H. Wyndham Lewis and Lawrence, TowaR, 2:2, Sp. 1971, 
91-96. The pictures of Lawrence and Lewis that emerge in F. R. Leavis’s argument 
with T. S. Eliot about their relative merits travesty both writers. Actually Lawrence and 


Lewis had much in common, as both critics and novelists: for instance, a violence of 
thought, and an effort to see themselves as lonely heroes. —H.D.P. 


| 
2094. Allendorf, Otmar. Criticism of D. H. Lawrence in German, 1923-1970: A 
Bibliography, DHLR, 4:2, Sum. 1971, 210-220. This annotated check list of 100 items, 
includes books, doctoral theses, literary articles, and newspaper reviews] —R.T.C. 


2095. Elsbree, ວວ The Writer As Professional, DHLR, 4:2, Sum. 1971, 197-209 
(rev.-art.). Accounts of a writer’s business and coterie relationships often deteriorate 
into mere literary gossip which, however entertaining is not relevant to any study of a 
writer’s work. Yet there are occasions when these details are very illuminating, 
and several critical works relate to Lawrence in this respect. Quentin Bell’s Blooms- 
bury .(Basic Books, 1968) traces Lawrence’s relationship with the Group, suggesting 
that his antipathy to them is often overstated, and that his dislike of certain members 
may have been due to. homosexual jealousy. The friendship between Lawrence and 
Murry has been comprehensively documented, and recent studies tend to consider 
Murry’s writings on their own merits. Nicholas Joost and Alvin Sullivan in D. H. Law- 
rence and the Dial (Southern Illinois U., 1970) describe the ກ role played by 
the American periodical in Lawrence’s career. > —R.T.Ç. 


| Perey Wyndham Lewis a 
Cf.: Items 2092 and 2093. , i 


Malcolm Muggeridge 
2096. Muggeridge, Malcolm. Chronicles of Wasted Time, ດັອ. 76:5, Nov. 197 1, 
128-131, 206, 208,.211-213, 216. Teaching for three years at a small Christian college 
in India, one could observe in the early 1920’s the beginning of disintegration of the 
British Empire in India; in retrospect, one finds one’s opinions of this disintegration 
somewhat ambivalent; one regrets the continued imposition of Western ideas of ‘ ‘prog- 
ress” on the Indian people, particularly with regard to the educational system—at least 
as it was practiced ດ. 1924. But these three years, right after college, were magic, never 
to be recaptured, and returning to India a décade later was quite a different thing. (This 
is the second of six memoir-type articles by Malcolm Muggeridge to be published at 
irregular intervals. For the first installment, ເ see 76:3, Sept. 1971, 94-99 [AES, 15:4, 
Dec. ວ. 1139]. © JSP. 
‘ l 
Iris Murdoch os ! 
2097. ນລ, John B. The Dilemmas of Language: Sartre’s LA NAUSEE and Iris 
Murdoch’s UNDER THE NET, JNarT, 1:2, May 1971, 69-76. Jean-Paul Sartre's 
La Nausée and Iris Murdoch’s Under the Net confront most significantly the question 
of philosophy’ s relevance to man’s experience and the inadequacy of traditional views. 
Sartre’s ironic awareness of the ultimate failure of philosophical speculation determines 
the ending of his novel “in which Roquentin’s philosophical conclusions dissolve into 
an intimidated, vacillatory longing for an impossible metaphysical transcendence of 
existence.” Jaké Donaghue, the Murdoch hero, in contrast to Roquentin, philosophizes 
his way to correction by exploring situations “until something like adequate rules of. 
conduct and a clear‘sense of the nature of human reality are reached.” -——P.M.P. 
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John Osborne 


2098. Peinert, Dietrich. “Bear” und “Squirrel” in John. Osbornes LOOK BACK IN 
ANGER, LWU, 1:2, 1968, 117-122. Bear and squirrel, belong to one metaphor which 
is linked to Jimmy and Alison in Osborne’s Look Back in Anger (1956). It is important 
to notice that Helena, although she is identified with Alison. (wearing a shirt, ironing), 
is not put into the symbolic relationship with the squirrel. Thus after Alison’s return, 
she and Jimmy can eee reunite within ane bear and squirrel image. (in 
German) --+:.].(:. 


Anthony Powell 


2089. Howarth, Herbert. Discords in the Music of Time, Commentary, 53:1, Jan. 
1972, 70-75. Powell’s A Dance to the Music of Time suffers from a number of weak- 
nesses. Despite the sporadic accuracy of Powell’s-prose, his voluminous work is gen- 
erally thin, presents snobbery purporting to be comedy, and is represented to be far 
more than what it. ee legitimately be. —F.E. 


George Bernard Shaw 


2100. Amalric, Jean-Claude. Reliefs du festin Shavien: Recueils: et lettres publiés 
depuis la mort de Bernard Shaw, EA, .20:2, Apr.-June 1967, 165-168 (rev.-art.). Since 
Shaw’s death (1950) and as a tribute marking the centennial of his-birth (1956), numer- 
ous works of his have appeared in- new editions. Among the principal ones are: My 
Dear Dorothea (ed. Stephen Winsten, 1956), “a practical system of moral education for 
females embodied in a letter of a young person of that- sex”; How to Become a Musical 
Critic, and Platform and Pulpit (two volumes, intro. Dan H. Laurence, 1969 and 1961: 
respectively), in which are treated such themes as socialism, art, war, government, edu- 
cation, censorship, and vivisection; and The Matter with Ireland (a third volume, intro., 
D. H. Greene and Dan H. Laurence, 1962), which deals with Shaw’s attitude toward 
his compatriots. Other works, some of them compilations of previously uncollected 
material, include: The Religions Speeches of Bernard Shaw, ed. Warren Sylvester 
Smith (Pennsylvania State U., 1963); Shaw on Shakespeare, ed., intro. Edwin Wilson 
(Dutton, 1961); George Bernard Shaw on Language, ed. Abraham Tauber (N.Y.: 
Philosophical Library, 1963); and: The: Rationalization of Russia, ed., intro., Harry M. 
Geduld (Indiana U., 1964). Collections of letters have been compiled by E. J. West 
Advice to a Young Critic (Crown, 1956), in which Shaw’s correspondence to Reginald 
Golding Bright is collected—and Collected. Letters (1874-1897), ed. Dan H. Laurence 
(Dodd, Mead, 1965). Cn French) —J.K.K. 


2101. Dearden, James S. RUSKIN’S POLITICS by Bernard Shaw, BC, 20:3, Aut. - 

1971, 335-346. The address Shaw delivered for the Ruskin Centenary. Exhibition in 
1919 was not included in the collection Ruskin the Prophet (1920) but. was instead 
printed as a pamphlet (1920) by Arthur J. Matthews of Shanklin, Isle of Wight. Since 
the printing was not good, J. H. Whitehouse of the Ruskin Society had ancther edition 
(with rearranged preliminaries) printed (Oxford U., 1921); this edition of 2,000 copies 
is found (1) with the Oxford title page, but in two bindings, the second without the 
“G.” on the paper label; and (2) with a cancel title page, carrying the imprint of 
Christophers, who took over the work in Dec. 1921. In late 1922 Matthews produced 
a second printing of the original edition -to fill out the initial order; no textual variants 
have been discovered between these printings, and over half of this edition remains in 
stock at Bembridge. - —G.T.T. 
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Lytton Strachey 
2102. Pryce-Jones, Alan. The World of Lytton Strachey, Common, 88:8, May 10, 
1968, 231-234 (rev.-art., Michael Holroyd, Lytton Strachey, 2 vols., Holt, Rinehart 
1968). One recalls being taken to meet Strachey near the end of his life when the 
Bloomsbury group felt itself in need of new recruits. He was not used to young men 
who dominated the conversation. Since that time, Strachey has sunk into a shadow 
owing in part to his tendency to write biography with the eye of a novelist rather than 
an exact scholar. He was at his best when he wrote of things French. Holroyd, too 
young to have known personally many of the Bloomsbury set, is too apt to take for 
gospel what was sometimes meant as a joke. —S.E.M. 


J. R. R. Tolkien 


2103. Léaud, F, L'épopée religieuse de J. R. R. Tolkien, EA, 20:3, July-Sept. 1967, 
265-281. Tolkien’s works are religious in that they adhere to a doctrine of documenta-- 
tion of source, to the plausible invention of language, and to the formation of a unified 
worid composed of heterogeneous elements which can communicate and in which each 
element maintains its individual traditions ‘and rites. The Lord of the Rings may also 
be- considered religious in the Christian sense if taken as a long allusion to the concept 
of grace: the ring represents the mystery of power; people are instruments of the 
mystery; the ring goes only to those predestined to hold it. Tolkien’s world may have 
been created in part to present the use and abuse of military and industrial power 
between 1939 and 1945 that so greatly changed the political and moral universe. This 
theme of power makes the works epic. The philosopher-author also injected opposition 
to Martin Buber’s essay What Is Man (1947) into the third volume of Lord of the Rings 
where he opposes the idea of sovereignty and power. (in French) —J.K.K. 


kibai West 


2104. Rainer, Dachine. Rebecca West: Disturber of the Peace, Common, 88:8, May 
10, 1968, 227-230. Among the many interests of West’s life one finds involvements i in 
socialism, mysticism, women’s suffrage, literary criticism, and various modes of 
creative writing. At times her keen wit, clear political vision, and polished style out- 
shine the. skills of her mentors, Shaw and Wells. Her criticism explores personality 
rather than abstract ideas. Her permanent warfare on behalf of artistic integrity was— 
and still is—every bit as important as her continuing political battles. It is unfortunate 
that so little critical attention has been paid to her early work. —S.E.M. 


Drama 
2105. Hewes, Henry. The British Bundle, SatR, 54:37, Sept. 11, 1971, 20, 54. Lom- 
don’s West End presents virtuoso productions of the most recent works of British play- 
wrights Harold Pinter, Peter Nichols, John Osborne, and Simon Gray. Gray’s Butley 
is a character study embodying a comic view of the inconsequentiality and unconcern 
of the people around the title figure. Old Times, Pinter’s new play, combines the 
humor of verbosity with a technique utlizing parts of remembrance. Nichols’s Forget- 
Me-Not Lane is an attempt to come to grips with the past of both Britain and the 
author. Osborne’s new work, West of Suez, attempts to express the reasons for and 
the méans by which passionately held beliefs break down, though the play is not well 
turned, as witty, or as interesting as Osborne’s previous plays. —-M.D.R. 
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Fiction 

2106. West, Paul. Perpetuating the Obsolete, Common, 87:7, Nov. 17, 1967, 203-205. 
English novelists have tended to perpetuate the obsolete, often writing gentlemanly 
novels designed to be familiar, homegrown, and mindless, in eupeptic, predictable, and 
sluggish prose. Because the British have lost faith in the power of discovery or revela- 
tion in the worid, few English novelists have taken up the point of view of the future, 
the mind, the grave. Instead, they function as socially creditable units. American 
critics are concerned with pressing creativity to yield up its first principles; English 
critics seem less inclined to develop consistent critical programs. —S.E.M. 
ະ AMERICAN 

TEL SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


James Blair 


2107. Bain, Robert A. The Composition and Publication of THE PRESENT STATE 
OF VIRGINIA AND THE COLLEGE, EAmL, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 31-54. This work is 
valuable for a number of reasons, not the least of which i is its point in time, midway 
between the reports of Captain John Smith and Thomas Jefferson. There are three 
extant Mss. Of the three authors, little is known about Henry Hartwell and Edward 
Chilton, much more about Blair. There are a number of theories which try to explain 
the 30-year lapse between writing and publication of the work. ~—~T.E.H. 


i 


- Robert Bolling 


2108. Lemay, J. A. Leo. Robert Bolling and the Bailment of Colonel Chiswell, EAmL, 
6:2, Fall 1971, 99-142. Bolling published an anonymous letter (June 20, 1766) challeng- 
ing both the Í legality and the morality involved in granting bail to one Colonel Jobn 
Chiswell, an accused murderer. Because of a great number of suspicious circumstances 
surrounding the principals in the case, a large number of Virginians supported Bolling’s 
accusations of partiality on the part of the judges involved. The controversy continued 
in the newspapers for some time and finally ended in Chiswell’s death, a libel suit, an 
aborted duel, and bitterness which lasted until Bolling’s death nine years later. The 
entire issue of freedom of the press was involved. [There are also two appendixes con- 
taining Bolling’s A Key to the Virginia Gazettes, 1766, and A Satire on the Times.] 

—T.E.H. 

William Byrd HI 

2109. Dolmetsch, Carl R. William Byrd HI: Comic Dramatist? EAmL, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 
18-30. Though the evidence is scant in either direction, William Byrd may have been 
America’s first comic dramatist. According to an unpublished “anecdote” by Colonel 
Robert Bolling, Byrd had a hand in The Careless Husband in the early 1730's. In any 
case, Byrd’s | con ntributions were probably not great. And since Byrd took no pains to 
acknowledge! or publish anything during his lifetime, his silence about the play does not 
indicate a lack of ມ. —T.E.H. 


| Edward Chilton 
| Henry Hartwell 
Cf.: Item 2 07. 
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Thomas Hooker 


2110. Emerson, Everett. Thomas Hooker Materials at the Connecticut Historical 
Society, EAmL, 6:2, Fall 1971, 187-188. It is not surprising that the Connecticut 
Historical Society in Hartford is rich in materials on Hooker, but it is surprising that 
they have been ignored. [Five items of special interest are listed.] —T.E.H. 


Alexander Martin 


2111. Walser,-Richard. Alexander Martin, Poet, EAmL, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 55-61. Martin 
was only one of a number of early American statesmen who wrote poetry about the 
exploits of Revolutionary leaders in the spirit of nationalism in the early Federal period. 
His most significant work was A New Scene... , a quasi historical dialogue between 
Columbus and the Genius of America, published twice in 1798. Also interesting 
among his poetic works are two little elegies, Genius of Freedom! and On the Death of 
Governor Caswell. A sober estimate would place Martin as not much better, and cer- 
tainly not much worse, than many other late 18th-century American poets whose 
political affairs occupied most of their time. -—J.E.H. 


Cotton Mather 


2112. Woody, Kennerly M. Bibliographical Notes to Cotton Mather’s MANUDUCTIO 
AD MINISTERIUM, EAmL, 6:1, Sp. 1971 (Supp.), 1-98 [This supplement includes 
addenda and corrigenda to an earlier article by Woody (Cotton Mathers MANDUCTIO 
AD MINISTERIUM: The “More Quiet and Hopeful Way,” EAmL, 4:2, Fall 1969, 
3-21) and an annotated list of references made by Mather in the work under considera- 
tion.] —T.E.H. 


Thomas: Morton 


2113. Arner, Robert D. Mythology and the Maypole of Merrymount: Some Notes on 
Thomas Morton’s RISE OEDIPUS, EAmL, 6:2, Fall 1971, 156-164. Morton composed 
several poems of which he was so proud that he challenged all “Separatists” in the Bay 
Colony to explicate them. When they failed, he rhetorically extended his challengé to 
the great unriddier, Oedipus. There are within the extension a number of curious image 
patterns which were as puzzling then as they are now. The Maypole of Merrymount 
is in the background of the poem thus bringing into focus a long history of political 
and ecclesiastical strife. But even more important, the poem draws an indelible line 
between Pilgrim and Puritan cultures. —T.E.H. 


William Vans Murray: 
2114. Mason, Julian. William Vans Murray: The Fancy of a Poet; EAmL, 6:1, Sp. 
1971, 62-68. John Quincy Adams paid tribute to Murray in 1804 praising him as an 
excellent speaker and writer. He did write two poems, To Mrs. Yearley, The Milik- 
woman of Bristol and To Mrs. Luttrel—A Boarder at Ganets, Whose illness deprived 
us of her company [published here for the first time], and perhaps others since Jost: Had 
he not died at the age of 43, he might have attained some stature as a writer. At any 
rate, he does deserve a minor place in the annals of Maryland’s early literary history 
for he knew how to employ the fancy of a poet in both prose and verse. —T.E.H. 


George Percy 
2115. Barbour, Philip L. The Honorable George Percy, Premier Chronicler of the First 
Virginia Voyage, EAmL, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 7-17. Percy, though his production as a chron- 
icler was not great, wrote a number of the most vivid passages in early American litera- 
ture. He apparently maintained a diary from the outset of his American experiences, 
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dating from Dec. 1606. Of his works, only Discourse of the Plantation of the Southerne 
Colony in Virginia by the English, 1606, by Master George Percy, A Trewe Rela- 
tion... , a! fragment, and a few letters remain. He does seem to have been well- 
educated, conscious of style, and, at times, lyrical. ——T.E.H. 


Edward Taylor 


2116. Stanford, Donald E. Two Notes on Edward Taylor, EAmL, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 
89-91. (1) It 15 doubtful that available materials on Taylor’s library are accurate. 
Another analysis needs to be done. (2) Taylors Meditation 1:33 is not about Taylor’s 
wife or her death, but is addressed to Christ. —T.E.H. 


| John Taylor 


2117. Duke, Maurice. John Taylor of Caroline, 1733-1824: Notes Toward a Bibliog- 
raphy, EAmL, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 69-72. [The notes, which are designed to contribute to a 
complete Taylor bibliography, are the results of a questionnaire sent to libraries. The 
notes give the publishing history of the Arator and the locations of Taylor Mss and 
letters. | —~T.E.H. 


The Plain Case Stated 


2118. TE Madeline. The Date of THE PLAIN CASE STATED, EAmL, 6:2, Fall 

1971, 185-186. This work, though usually dated 1688 alludes to historical events which 

occurred in 1689. For example, news of William of Orange’s landing on the shores of 

England did not reach New England until Apr. 1689, and the event is mentioned in the 

ballad. The work is probably an attempt to justify the Boston uprising and to proclaim 

support for the new king. —~T.E.H. 
i 


l General 


2119. Tichi, Cecelia. The Puritan Historians and Their New Jerusalem, EAmL, 6:2, 
Fall 1971, 143-155. The New England Puritans believed in civil liberty as defined by 
contractual relationships pleasing to their God. As they worked to attain an exemplary 
state, their historians recorded the effort in appropriate rhetoric. This rhetoric reveals, 
however, not only the Puritans’ ideas of social building but also an awareness that 17th- 
century society was crumbling. One of their favorite metaphors was the building of 
the Second Temple at Jerusalem; the metaphor and its constituents were charged with 
dynamism. In later writings, however, the same historians emphasized the negative 
aspects of the same metaphor thus revealing uncertainties about the possibility of build- 
ing the New Jerusalem on which they had staked their hopes for the future. —T.E.H. 


IV. eae CENTURY, 1800-1870 
| Ralph Waldo Emerson 


2120. Hourihan, Paul. Ambiguities in the Emerson Sage-Image: The Facts of his 
Novel Reading, HAB, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 44-55. The image of Emerson as the sage of 
America has long been accepted. A part of this image has been that of a man who 
read little fiction, an aspect fostered by Emerson himself and sustained by his biog- 
raphers. Yet an analysis of his journals and letters reveals that he not only read fiction, 
but enjoyed it, commented on it, and recommended many works to his friends. Among 
the many authors whose works he read and enjoyed (usually shortly after publication) 
were Hawthorne and Sand. This revelation of Emerson’s hypothetical attitude toward 
n leads one to believe that other facets of the Emerson image may likewise prove 

; —M.R. 
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2121. Williams, Ray S. Emerson’s Relevance Today, BYUS, 11:3, Sp. 1971, 241-248. 
The teacher today, who must recognize and answer the student’s call for relevance, will 
find that certain classic writers, such as Hawthorne and Twain, deal with issues still 
troubling us. But if one is to go beyond relevance to the curative value of literature, 
he may look to Emerson. Behind the appealing ideas of self-reliance and a certain anti- 
social individualism are the saving reasons for those views: the improvement of man, 
the discovery of the ideal self, and the gaining of power in order to transmit it to 
others. —H.D-P. 


Horace Greeley 


2122. Harding, Walter. Horace Greeley on Thoreau: A Forgotten Portrait, TSB, 116, 
Sum, 1971, 5-7. The friendship of Greeley and Thoreau is well-known; however, “one 
of the best” of Greeley’s comments has escaped biographers of both men. In his lecture 
Self-Cultare—hitherto believed unpublished—Greeley commended Thoreau without 
naming him. An extract of this lecture appeared in The Rose of Sharon: A Religtous 
Souvenir, for MDCCCLVII (ed. Mrs. ແ, M. Sawyer [Abel Tompkins, and Sanborn, 
Carter & Bazin, Boston, 1856]). [The extract is reprinted.] —L.K.U. 


Herman Melville 


2123. Hiner, James. Only Catastrophe, MinnR, 10:3/4, 1970, 82-89. The themes of 
the death of innocence, of the flawed quality of innocence, and of the presence of 
Death. in Arcady make Melville’s Billy Budd a tale not of eee but of absurdity. 

l l ~—F.E. 
2124. Noel, Daniel C. Figures of Transfiguration: MOBY DICK as Radical Theology, 
CC, 20:2, Sp. 1970, 201-219. Moby Dick has been used as a sample of radical theology, 
but such interpretations as those of Gabriel Vahanian (Wait Without Idols, G. Braziller, 
1964) and Thomas Altizer (The Gospel of Christian Atheism, Westminster, 1966) have 
missed much because their concern with the “God is Dead” shibboleth led them to 
emphasize either Father Mapple or Ahab as Melvillian solutions. Rather, the resolu- 
tion lies in a consideration of the survivors, who are transfiguration figures (characters, 
imagistic metaphors, and geometrical spiral forms). These are Bulkington, who becomes 
like the whale and seeks the sea for security; Queequeg, who dives into the tomb and 
emerges from the womb when he rescues Tashtego, a passenger on the schooner, and 
Ishmael after his dunking; and finally, Ishmael himself, who is saved by the spiraling 
of the life buoy/coffin. Vahanian and Altizer have neglected the radical vision of 
Ishmael in the book, which is redemptive, transfigurative, and Christic i in its character- 
izations and imagery. —E.M.W. 


2125. Rosenthal, Bernard. Elegy for Jack Chase, SIR, 10:3, Sum. 1971, 213-229. 
The world of “reconciliation” of the “romantic rebel” Jack Chase in White-Jacket 
becomes in Billy Budd a lost illusion. Jack Chase (and a related character, Jackson 
10 Redburn—a derivation from Marryat) is the antecedent of both Claggart and Billy 
Budd. Claggart is the Romantic version of Satan, a Byronic hero, and even, like Budd, 
a Christ figure. Both are victims of their own emotions and fate. In their world the 
Romantic rebel is not united with the redeeming father figure, who has been reduced 
to the fallible Vere, himself a victim. The heavenly destination of the ship of the 
world in White-Jacket is revealed as an illusion in Billy Budd. .. —N.D.M. 


t 
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Edgar Allan Poe 
Cf.: Item 2147, l 
Henry David Thoreau 
2126. Butler, Albert Foster. Thoreau’s Three Thousand Bluets, TSB, 117, Fall 1971, 4. 


Spring and summer mark the return of the bluet. The fact that Thoreau was attracted 
to this flower is attested to by the number of references to it in his journal. —-L.K.U. 


2127. Harding, Walter. The First Year's Sales of Thorean’s WALDEN, TSB, 117, 
Fall 1971, 1-3. Among the records of Ticknor and Fields deposited in Harvard’s 
Houghton Library are those of the early sales of Walden. These records provide con- 
siderable sales information and an index to popularity and geographical distribution. 
[The “sales record for Walden for its first year of sale” followed “with an alphabetical 
identification of the purchasers” is reproduced .] The sales were “overwhelmingly” local: 
more than half the copies were sold_in Boston, nearly two-thirds in New England. 
A chronological tabulation reveals that more than 80 percent of the first year’s sales 
occurred in the month of publication. —~L.K'U. 


2128. Johnston, Joanne. The Meaning of the Metaphor in Thoreau’s WALDEN, TSB, 
116, Sum. 1971, 3-4. Throughout this work there are metaphors that are really varia- 
tions of a basic concept. “The metaphors in each chapter combine to point up the 
main idea of that section.” Taken together, the metaphors point to the conclusion that 
“one who would pursue a Walden life must rely on intuition, communing with nature 
and thus transcending reality to discover ultimate truths for his life.” L.K. U. 


2129. Schatter, Antje. Interpretationen zum Aufbau von Henry David Thoreaus 
WALDEN, LWU, 1:3, 1968, 205-216. Until J. L. Shanley’s study (The Making of 
WALDEN, U. of Chicago, 1957) Walden was discussed as a non-artistic piece of litera- 
ture. Only then was its structure appreciated. Recent criticism has revealed not only a 
very tight-knit structure but also the linkage of metaphors and symbols to the form and 
content. (In German) —C.E.G. 


2130. Tuerk, Richard. An Echo of Virgil in WALDEN, TSB, 117, Fall 1971, 4-5. 
In A Week and Walden, Thoreau uses echoes from Virgil “in order to emphasize the 
need for each man to make the earth on which he dwells into a heaven.” In Walden, 
his echoing of Virgil tells us that Thoreau occasionally considered himself to be the 
sort of “hero who creates his own heaven.” —L. K.U. 


2131. West, Michael. Toia Evelyn, Sir Kenelm Dii; and Thoreau’s Yital Spirits, 
TSB, 117, Fall 1971, 8. In an article, Evelyn’s Lay Fields, Digby’s Vital Spirits, and 
Thoreau’s' Beans, TSB, 101, Fall 1967, 6-7, Ted-Larry Pebworth demonstrated that 
although Thoreau might have derived his ideas concerning vital spirits from Digby’s 
Discourse Concerning the Vegetation of Plants (1661), he-also might have seen it in 
Evelyn’s Terra: A Philosophical Discourse of Earth (London, 1729). “Thoreau’s Ms 
Fact-Book, now in the Widener Collection at Harvard, furnishes virtually conclusive 
proof that Evelyn was Thoreau’s source.” —-L.K.U. 


2132. Reuben, Paul P. Thoreau in B. O. Flowers ARENA, TSB, 117, Fall 1971, 5-6. 
Flower was a reviver of New England Transcendentalism and the chief editor of the 
Arena, a magazine published in Boston from 1889-1909. He deserves recognition for 
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his early acknowledgement of Thoreau’s “true greatness.” Flower saw parallels 
between Thoreau’s time and his own and believed Thoreau’s message to be apt for an 
age in which “the basics of human nature and individuality were threatened in the name 
of industrial progress.” Material printed in the Arena, particularly Walter Leighton’s 
Henry Thoreav—An Estimate (Nov. 1903), helped lay the base for Thoreau’s reputation 
in the later 20th century. —L.K.U. 


2133. Stowell, Robert F. Twentieth Century Poetry About Thoreau, TSB, 116, Sum. 
1971, 1-2. Twentieth-century poetry written about Thoreau “reflects . . . changes in 
attitude towards both the style and subject matter of poetry.” Many of these poems 
lament changes in American life since Thoreau lived at Walden. The “better” poems 
continue to focus on the complexities of the man Thoreau; they portray him not simply 
as a nature-lover but also “as a prophet whose thinking reaches out toward the serious 
problems of modern life.” —L.K.U. 


2134. Notes and Queries, TSB, 117, Fall 1971, 7. [This column is a continuing series.] 
An “over-looked life reference to Thoreau” has been discovered in the Proceedings of 
fhe Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society at the Annual Meetings Held in 1854, 1855, & 
1856. The reference for July 4, 1854, nctes that Thoreau delivered his speech Slavery 
in Massachusetts. —L.K.U. 


2135. More Doctoral Dissertations on Thoreau, TSB, 117, Fail 1971, 7-8. [The article 
reproduces University Microfilms abstracts of the following doctoral dissertations: 
Donovan LeRoy Welch, A Chronological Study of the Poetry of Henry David Thoreau, 
U. of Nebraska, 1966; Howard Rogers Houston, Metaphors in WALDEN, Claremont 


Graduate School and University Center, 1967.] —L.K.U. 
2136. Harding,. Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibllography, TSB, 116, Sum. 1971, 
4, [This article is a continuing annotated bibliography.] —L.K.U. 
2137. Harding, Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography, TSB, 117, Fall 1971, 
6-7. [This article is a continuing annotated bibliography.] —L.K.U. 
Cf.: Item 2122. 


VY. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1960 


: Ambrose Bierce 
2138. Grenander, M. E. Ambrose Bierce and IN THE MIDST OF LIFE, BC, 20:3, 
Aut. 1971, 321-331. Examination of unpublished correspondence shows that the 
American edition of this work (entitled Tales of Soldiers and Civilians), though dated 
1891, was actually published Jan. 28, 1892, the same day as the English edition. Bierce’s 
later use of the English title (supplied by Andrew Chatto) in two revised editions shows 
that he eventually recognized its merits. Though Chatto may have had commercial 
motives for the change (in the light of existing international copyright laws), he dis- 
played at the same time great insight into the meaning of the book. (Illustrated) 
—G.T.T. 


Sherwood Bonner (Katherine MacDowell) 


2139. Frank, William L. (ed.). Sherwood Bonner’s Diary for the Year 1869: . Part IH, 
NMW, 4:2, Fall 1971, 64-83. [This article presents Sherwood Bonner’s diary from 
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Sept. 19, 1869, through Dec. 31, 1869. For Parts I and II, see NMW, 3:3, Win. 1971, 
111-130 (AES, 15:1, Sept. 1971, 257) and 4:1, Sp. 1971, 22-40 (AES, 15:5, Jan. 1972, 
1485).] —M.T. 


Stephen Crane 
2140. Cazemajou, Jean. Pennington Seminary: Etape dune éducation méthodiste, EA, 
20:2, Apr.-June 1967, 140-148. Crane attended the Pennington Seminary from Sept. 
1885 to Dec. 1887, the choice of school having been made by his recently-widowed 
mother, who hoped to give her son a Christian education and to allow herself time for 
personal activities. Pennington was not a seminary in the classical sense, as it pro- 
duced professors and businessmen as well as clergymen and assured a solid background 
in the classics, an exposure to the arts, and physical development. Pennington’s influ- 
ence on Crane was negative: he lost faith in both Methodism and formal education. The 
feeling appears to have been reciprocated by his schoolmasters, for evidence indicates 
he was expelled before Jan. 1888, when he began to attend the Hudson River Institute 
in Claverack, New York. (In French) —JK.K. 


Emily Dickinson 
2141. Rothenberg, Albert. The Flesh-and-Blood Face on the Commemorative Stamp, 
SatR, 54:37, Sept. 11, 1971, 33-38 (rev.-art., John Cody, After Great Pain: The Inner 
Life of Emily Dickinson, Harvard U., 1971; John Evangelist Walsh, The Hidden Life 
of Emily Dickinson, Simon & Schuster, 1971). Psychoanalytic studies of literature have 
the responsibility of taking into account the whole context—personal, circumstantial, 
psychological—of poem, play, or novel. Cody’s book attempts such an analysis but 
unfortunately does not adequately explicate the psychological and artistic puzzles that 
Dickinson presents. Indeed, Cody places major emphasis on his proofs that Emily 
suffered psychotic episodes and experienced early maternal rejection. Quite another 
view is found in Walsh’s study, which convincingly shows that Emily loved a married 
man and family friend, and less convincingly accuses. Emily of borrowing from Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. -—~M.D.R., 


B. O. Flower 
Cf.: Item 2132. 


Henry James 
2142. Thomas, William B. The Author’s Voice in THE AMBASSADORS, JNarT, 1:2, 
May 1971, 108-121. Contrary to current scholarly opinion, James did not intend by 
his theory of central intelligence the limited point of view which the 20th-century 
novelist has put into use. We cannot judge James on these terms. James meant to 
overcome the limited authorial point of view by a technique of “dual-register,” the 
author working both inside and outside of the hero’s mind. He worked for a central 
intelligence registering everything that the conventional method of narration required 
the author to present directly. An examination of The Ambassadors shows him to have 
been successful. The lapses are “trivial and inconsequential.” —P.M.P. 


Cf.: Item 2210. 

Mark Twain ແ. 
2143. Cracroft, Richard H. The Gentle Blasphemer: Mark Twain, Holy Scripture, and 
THE BOOK OF MORMON, BYUS, 11:2, Win. 1971, 119-140. The satirical view of 
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The Book of Mormon in Roughing It shows that Twain had not read the Mormon scrip- 
ture. He shows the same irreverence, and, later in his career, caustic antipathy, toward 
other sacred books, such as the Bible, which he had read. Knowing the impact of the 
Bible on American culture, he exploited it for humor, and in ridiculing the Koran, he 
capitalized on widespread American distaste for Islam. Although he treats Hindu writ- 
ings in a similar way, he shows a qualified respect for that faith. Displaying a compar- 
able respect for Mary Baker Eddy, he is nevertheless caustic in his treatment of her 
Science and Health. In his often clumsy and crude jabs at The Book of Mormon, Twain 
reveals a shallow response and a careless reading, yet his view of Morman culture is not 
unsympathetic. —H.D.P. 


2144. Seelye, John. “De ole true Huck”: An Introduction, TriQ, 16, Aut. 1969, 5-10 
(Introduction to the author’s book of criti-fiction The True Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, Simon and Schuster, 1971). From the beginning Twain’s work was the target of 
critics. Even Twain, who wrote the book for children, tempered his realism lest the 
offense it might give adults reduce sales and profit. One critic thought Twain’s envi- 
ronment had been inadequate for a novelist. Others were dissatisfied with the con- 
clusion of the book. There was too much innocence; there was too little. The con- 
struction was too sloppy. No amount of revision could salvage the book. The True 
Adventures has been written for truly adult minds. Leave Twain’s book to children. 

—E.H. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
James Baldwin 


2145. Gerard, Albert (trans., Judith H. McDowell). The Sons of Ham, SNovel, 3:2, 
Sum. 1971, 148-164. In Go Teli It on the Mountain (1953) Baldwin shows that the 
black in America can gain a sense of his own identity only by accepting his negritude. 
Hero John Grimes achieves a vital threefold integration (personal, religious, and com- 
munal) by rejecting the materialistic ambitions of white America and recognizing him- 
self as part of his own community. In Another Country (1960) Baldwin studies the 
conflict between alienation and love which besets blacks who go on to integrate with 
communities beyond their own. In a world of painful self-betrayals, a man in isolation 
may either kill himself, like Rufus Scott, or win the vital communion of love by accept- 
ing other outcasts on their own terms, as Vivaldo Moore does with Ida Scott. [This 
article is a revised version of a chapter of Les Tambours du Néant—Le probléme 
existential dan{[s] le roman americain, Brussels, La Renaissance du Livre, n.d.] 
—W.H.M. 


Donglas Blazek | 
2146. Cauble, Don. Doug Blazek: Not this, not that, STwenC, No. 7, Sp. 1971, 95- 
102. The crisis of turning 30 is on Blazek, “the patriarchal Pied Piper of the Meat 
Poets” of San Francisco, and his desperation may “be the other side to the yogi’s 
aspiration” so that in time all “the holy places will have been visited” and he will be 
“holy without holiness.” His art is becoming so much a part of him that he feels 
when a poem goes out he will have “to make sure/no bones are missing.” —J.W.H. 


Troman Capote 
2147. Freese, Peter. Das Motiv des Doppelgiingers In Truman Capotes SHUT A 
FINAL DOOR und Edgar Allan Poes WILLIAM WILSON, LWU, 1:1, 1968, 41-49. 
Capote’s short story, one of his darker tales, employs certain basic elements of the 
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Gothic tale as well as the ‘character double which links it to Poe’s story. A compara- 
tive analysis reveals similarities in theme and structure; there is, however, a stressing of 
different factors in Capote’s story that shows him to be a true artist within a literary 
tradition. (In German) —C.E.G. 


Eldridge Cleaver 


2148, Biwi Donald L. Black Power:. An Analysis, HIQ, 33:1, Sept. 1970, 31-46. 
An examination of Cleaver’s publications reveals the heart of the Black Power philosophy 
to be rejection of American society and preoccupation with interracial sexual relations. 
His works also indicate the lack of any concrete constructive planning by Black Power 
advocates. Although Cleaver, like Malcolm X and Carmichael, is scathingly critical 
of American political and legal institutions, his criticism is not analytical or specific. 
Cleaver explains the reality of black-white sexual liaisons by building a myth involving 
Class Society and an Omnipotent Administrator and a Supermasculine Menial. Like 
Malcolm X, Cleaver wants the help of white liberals only on black terms. Although 
his criticism is convincing, his solutions are inadequate. —C.M.R. 


Donald Davie 
2149. Bedient, Calvin. On Donald Davie, IowaR, 2:2, Sp. 1971, 66-88. Davie, an 
avowed literary conservative, is a complex writer. Espousing urbanity, restraint, and 
reason, he nevertheless reveals the deficiencies of that mode, his work sometimes being 
“verse” rather than “poetry.” Comedy, of course, frequently redeems the verse. But 
Davie often, “for all his principled reluctance,” passes from urbanity “into beauty, 
proving himself a poet.” His “dissenting conscience,” more resilient, more accepting, 
less stringent toward both art and morality, produces a tension and a richness in his 
work. —H.D.P. 


Ralph Ellison 


2150. Benoit, Bernard, and Michel Fabre. A Bibliography of Ralph Ellison’s Published 
Writings, SBL, 2:3, Aut. 1971, 25-28. [This list of Ellison’s writings from 1937 to June 
1971 includes fiction, book reviews, literary and social essays, and art and music 
criticism. Dates of composition are provided when known and an indication of the 
contents of each piece is given when titles are not self-explanatory.] —D.S.B. 


‘William Faulkner 
2151. Holman, C. Hugh. ABSALOM, ABSALOM!: The Historian as Detective, SR, 
79:4, Aut. 1971, 542-553. That the structure of Absalom, Absalom! resembles that of 
a standard detective story should not surprise Faulkner students, since Faulkner wrote 
mystery stories. “In structure, the detective story is a double tale: the actual crime, 
with its motive and action, is the core of the book, but it has taken place before the 
detective story proper begins.” Absalom, Absalom! resembles the detective story form in 
attempting to comprehend the past from “partially perceived fragments.” —L.K.U. 


2152. Jager, Dietrich. Der “verheimlichte Raum” in Faulkners A ROSE FOR EMILY 
und Brittings DER SCHNECKENWEG, LWU, 1:2, 1968, 108-116. Faulkner and 
Britting use the concealed room very much in the tradition of the horror tale. This 
room, kept secret by the hero, reveals in both stories a strange secret when it is at last 
opened after the hero’s death. In Britting’s story it discloses something about the 
hero, the strange feasts he had had with the dead; in Faulkner’s story the room takes 
on symbolic importance: resistance to change. (In German) —C.E.G. 
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2153.. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. Jason Compson: The Demands of Honor, SR, 79:4, 
Aut, 1971, 554-575.‘ One..of Faulkner’s strengths as a novelist is his creation of 
“believable characters—sympathetic. villains and limited heroes.” One of the. best-drawn 
of these characters is Jason Compson. Through his portrayal of Jason as an “outsider,” 
his structuring of The Sound and the Fury, and his portrayal of Jason as “head” of the 
Compson house, Faulkner drew Jason as an essentially, tragic character, paralleling 
Dilsey and her children in his ability to endure. In Faulkner’s words, “man’s immor- 
tality is that he is faced with a tragedy which he can’t beat and he still tries to do 
something with it.” ~-L.K.U. 


2154. Malbone, Raymond G. Promissory Poker in Faulkner’s WAS, ERec, 22:1, Fall 
1971, 23-25. The multiple bets and poker hands in this work cannot be clearly analyzed, 
but because all the bets are promises, they constitute a harmony within the story. —R.R. 


2155. Griffith, Benjamin W. Faulkner’s Archaic Titles and the SECOND SHEP- 
HERDS’ PLAY, NMW, 4:2, Fall 1971, 62-63. For the titles Light In August and 
The Reivers Faulkner owes a debt to the Wakefield play. In addition, names for some 
of his characters are derived from various miracle. and morality plays. —M.T. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


2156. Gollin, Rita K. The Automobiles of THE GREAT GATSBY, STwenC, No. 6, 
Fall 1970, 63-83. The cars the characters drive, desire, or own define that person’s 
moral capabilities. Gatsby’s open pleasure car symbolizes “his ineffable yet gaudy 
dream” and ironically kills him through Daisy’s running down his mistress with it. Nick 
Carraway, George and Myrtle Wilson, Jordon Baker, and Daisy and Tom Buchanan 
have special characteristics underlined by the automobiles associated with them. An 
advertisement (dated 1923) for the Jordan Playboy car has particular importance in rein- 
forcing the “jaunty independence” of Jordan Baker. —J.W.H. 


2157. Kruse, Horst. “April is the Cruellest Month . . .”——Naturdarstellung und die 
Selbsterkenntnis des Erzählers in F. Scott Fitzgeralds THE GREAT GATSBY, LWU, 
1:1, 1968, 28-40. There is no structurally relevant distinction in Fitzgerald’s novel 
(1926) between nature and civilization; these realms do not seem incompatible. How- 
ever, Fitzgerald’s description of nature and scenery is closely linked to Nick Carraway’s 
growing insights, especially those about himself. (in German) —C.E.G. 


2158. Long, Robert Emmet. SatR, 54:30, July 24, 1971, 39-40 (rev.-art.). Nancy Mit- 
ford’s Zelda (Harper & Row, 1970) is one indication that Fitzgerald is still a fascinating 
subject. Another is the publication of additional volumes on aspects of the Fitzgerald 
legend. Aaron Latham’s Crazy Sundays (Viking, 1971), is an extensivé examination 
and description of Fitzgerald in Hollywood, in which Latham faults the movie industry 
for its failure to utilize “an instinctively cinematic imagination.” Calvin Tomkins’s 
Living Well is the Best Revenge (Viking, 1971) offers a commentary on Fitzgerald 
during the 20’s. Though essentially a portrait of Gerald Murphy, the book does offer 
some perspective on his and Sara’s effect on Fitzgerald, especially since Murphy was 
the model for Diver in Tender Is the Night. In The Golden Moment (U. of Illinois, 
1970) Milton R. Stérn studies Fitzgerald’s development as a novelist, particularly as his 
beginnings arose out of an American national consciousness. Sara Mayfield’s Exiles 
from Paradise (Delacorte, 1971) does Fitzgerald the disservice of raising Zelda’s artistic 
efforts and personal sacrifices to undeserved heights. It retells the story of. Fitzgerald and 
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Zelda from the biased viewpoint of one ຮຕ ໄ0 rehabilitate hér o own ipai in the Fitz- 
gerald legend, no matter how tenuous the connection. . ວ , —M. D.R. 


Robert Frost 


2159. Domina, Lyle. The Experiential Mode in Robert Frost, Re:A&L, 4:1, Fall 
1970, 53-63 (rev.-art.). Frost looks two ways and hesitates, unwilling to decide which 
direction to take, not because of inability and fearfulness of an unreasonable nature, as 
Yvor Winters (Robert Frost or the Spiritual Drifter as Poet in The Function of Criticism, 
Swallow; 1957) has inferred. Winters failed to see Frost as at a mediating point which 
necessitates looking in two directions because the claims of the universe are conflicting 
and the equation should not allow one half to demolish the other. Frost proved to be a 
romantic when he regarded personal experience as of prime significance. Lynen (The 
Pastoral Art of Robert Frost, Yale U., 1960) sees The Pasture as showing Frost’s need 
for withdrawal from the vastness of his experiences, but he is mistaken in emphasizing 
it as a symbol for Frost’s kind of poetry. It is the reduction of life to its lowest terms. 
Frost worked through the physical to the spiritual and affirmed the religious experi- 
ence as being essentially personal. The burden of self-determination leads to the 
dilemma of inadequacy; in Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening Frost seemed to be 
tempted by a “Lethe” where “the woods are lovely dark and deep” but he resisted the 
impulse and acknowledged his duty in “commitment to consciousness.” —~M.T.H. 


2160, Jager, Dietrich. Robert Frost und die Traditionen der Naturdichtung: Die 
aufermenschliche Welt als Thema deutscher und amerikanischer Lyriker des 20.Jahr- 
hunderts, LWU, 1:1, 1968, 2-27. Two mainstreams of pastoral poetry can be noted, one 
concerned with man in relation to external nature, the other with the significance of 
this extra-human reality. Frosts poetry, never before analyzed with regard to these two 
matters, is comparable to that of other poets employing pastoral scenery and nature- 
images, especially Wordsworth and the German romanticists, as well as William Carlos 
Williams and H. D. In Frost an active and practical link between man and nature as 
well as a strong intellectual understanding of the depicted nature can bə discerned, 
leading to the conclusion that Frost—although often describing a pastcral scene— 
writes about abstract themes. (ດ German) —C.E.G. 


Donald Hall 


2161. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. Donald Hall’s Poetry, IowaR, 2:1, Win. 1971, 82-123. Halls 
development as a poet recapitulates the progress of poetry in the 20th century. Hall 
has moved away from the orthodoxy of the New Criticism which makes much of the 
early poetry seem precious. The eariy concern with time and mortality has remained, 
of course, a constant element in his work. And he learned early to succeed in the 
“flat, conversational manner.” In both theory and practice he works toward the 
intuitive, the richly subjective, the vatic voice, dream reality, and transformation and 
symbolic rebirth of the self. —H.D.P. 


Jim Harrison 


2162. Quasha, George. Impure Americana, Fixtures of Place, StBr, No. 1/2, Fall 
1968, 224-235 (rev.-art., Jim Harrison, Locations, W. W. Norton, 1968). Harrison’s 
central preoccupation is his sense of where he is, where he has been, and where he is 
going. The impulse toward establishing new boundaries is characteristic of major 
American poetry and exemplified by Pound. Harrison shares some of the Impurity of 
Neruda, “our greatest poet of primary functions.” He is also an Impurist in his com- 
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mitment, like that of Pound, to dynamic flux as the source of fertility. Harrison con- 
tinues the Romantic tradition. Nature really exists for him, self and Nature being meta- 
phors for each other. Impersonal gnomic and ritualistic elements have entered into 
Harrison’s work, Some poets regard each poem as total and complete act, while others 
are oriented toward the continuity of the life’s work; Harrison follows a middle course. 

ງ —S.G.K. 


. Ernest ກກ i 
2163. Ganzel, Dewey. A FAREWELL TO ARMS: The Danger of Imajginiation, SR, 
79:4, Aut. 1971, 576-597. Of Hemingway’s novels, A Farewell to Arms is the one most 
misunderstood by critics. Its “real concern is not ‘war’ or ‘love’ or the intellectual’s 
‘quest for certitude’ or ‘Christian value,’ but the discovery of death.” Hemingway's 
portrayal of this theme shows the loss of emotional insulation through love. Through 
that loss, one becomes “available to a continuum of feeling and appetite” which is 
accompanied and alloyed by “the imaginative realization of death.” This realization 
is the cost of “the ability to love.” By grounding this novel on‘ “the recognition of value” 
enforced by i loss, Hemingway presents a tragic’ affirmation of life. .—L.K.U. 


2164, Johnston Kenneth G. Hemingway md Mantegna: The Bitter Nail Holes, 
JNarT, 1:2, May 1971, 86-94: References to the crucifixion occur repeatedly in Hem- 
ingway’s fiction, the crucified Jesus being a kind of referential “code hero” against 
whom the characters’ own courage is measured. ‘In the short piece The Revolutionist, 
the young Communist of. the. 1919 Hungarian revolution does .not like Mantegna’s 
painting “The Dead Christ”: the bitter nail holes remind him too much of what he and 
his comrades suffered under .the White Counter-Revolution.. Mantegna’s nail-pierced 
Christ is in like manner a painful reminder to Frederic Henry in A Farewell to Arms 
where again the cee finds the dead Christ a. Peiter reminder—in this case of 
his loss of faiti; . ” —P.M.P. 


ໄ 


Le Roi eae 


2165. Costello, Donald P. Black Man as Victim, Common, 88: 15, Tane 28, 1968, 436- 
440. Jones’s The Baptism strains to be shocking but ends up incoherent and adolescent. 
The Toilet, however, successfully reveals the brutality of the social order. In Dutchman, 
a play about hatred, Jones deals with Clay, a boy desperately striving for manhood, who 
chooses insanity’ over murder’ and becomes a victim of white society. Walker, in The 
Slave, does not accept Clay’s passivity. Jones uses Walker to.expound his own doctrine 
of racial violence, and a'a- result, the play lacks any ‘bond between the playwright and 
the audience. In The Stave, Jones’s philosophy 15; ultimately a betrayal of humanity in 
general and black in particular. - Fear is the one shared experience of whites and 
blacks who witness Jones’s ‘work for “The Reveluuonary Theatre.” —5,.B.M. 


2166. Velde, Paul. Pursued by the Furies, (ກກກ 88:15, June 28, 1968, 440-441, 
The usual response to Jones’s work is to consider him a racist rather than a poet. As 
a result, Jones’s attempt to communicate with white society has been hampered by 
literal-minded responses. Jones is also restricted in his search for black origins by. his 
dependence upon the English language. Home on the Range, produced as an attempt 
to get back to black origins, tended to increase tensions between blacks and whites. 
Because of its dependence on ມ. ne Ae! aa concerned itself with Western 
racial origins. , S —S.E.M,. 
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. Willam Melvin Kelley . 

2167. Nadeau, Robert I. Black Jesus: A Study of Kelley’s A DIFFERENT DRUM- 
MER, SBL, 2: 2, Sum. 1971, 13-15: In this-work Kelley makes use of the transcendental- 

ist concept of self-reliance. This conceptis most evident in the characterization of 
Tucker Caliban’s African ancestor, who refuses to accept his predetermined role in a 
class society, and who represents the black: Jesus who has come to free his people 
through his example, refusing to accept the laws of a corrupt society. Kelley suggests 
that if the black man will rely on his own intuitive moral sense instead of assumptions 
that others make about him, he can achieve personal freedom. —D.S.B. 


Jack Kerouac 


2168. Bowering, George. ON THE ROAD: & the Indians at the End, StBr, No. 3/4, 
Fall 1969, 191-201. Many critics, such as Norman Podhoretz (The Know-Nothing 
Bohemians, PR, 25:2, Sp. 1958, 305-318 [AES, 1:5, May 1958, 697), see this work 
more as a sociological symptom than as a part of American literature. But Kerouac 
writes poetry that avoids the academic categories of social science. He affirms the holi- 
ness of the human form divine and believes that salvation is to be found through the 
soul, Although death is always impending, space, represented by the open road,-is a 
means of overcoming time. Sal’s idyll in Mexico presents the promise the road has 
been holding out. University critics have only succeed in caricaturing this ຂີຽ 

ເ G.K. 


Robert Lowell 


2169. Webner, Helene . L. Hawthorne, Melville and Lowell: “THE OLD GLORY, 
Re:A&L, 4:1, Fall 1970, 1-17 (rev.-art.).. Lowell’s reputation as gadfly to the state, as 
well as poet, has been magnified by the theatrical success of his trilogy, The Old Glory, 
which is based on writings of Hawthorne and Melville. The plays are myths because, 
while the early American authors illuminated our past history with their stories, Lowell 
has “retold them, presumably to illuminate contemporary agons and epiphanies.” The 
Old Glory is like the attacks of early Roman poets on “the establishment” of their day, 
in that it comments, in the same manner, on modern moral decay and present-day 
politics. The tone of the original tales has been changed, particularly in these by Haw- 
thorne, and Melville’s Benito Cereno has also been altered in meaning. Hawthorne 
represented the Puritans as being virtuous, even though oppressive, in organizing a 
godly and righteous society, and his reservations were concerned only with their “means” 

of attaining “the ends of Puritan theocracy.” Lowell, too, probes the means and ques- 
tions the objectives of the Puritans. The changes’ “suggest . . . analogies between the 
politics of the Colonial and Revolutionary eras and of the slave trade and our own 
politics of the sixties.” Lowell’s treatment exhibits “confusion of values,” since there 
is doubt that his innovations reflect accurately the “moral vision and true significance” 
of the early great stories. —M.T.H. 


Norman Mailer 


2170. Schroth, Raymond A. A Mailer and His Gods, Common, 90:8, May 9, 1969, 226- 
229. Mailer has interpreted his generation’s wars and warriors as manifestations of 
deeper tensions in civilian life. Having abandoned the _artist’s traditional role’ of 
transcending politics, at least to some degree, he has staked his career on the convic- 
tion that he is art and legitimately his own most appropriate subject matter. In The 
Armies of the Night, his most successful synthesis of life, literature, and theology, he 
introduces a diabolic totalitarianism which coexists and interacts with the dominant 
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American Christian democratic culture. General Cummings and later the Pentagon 
personify order, technology, and latent fascism. Robert Herne and Sergius O’Shaugh- 
nessy are Christian bourgeois idealists, and Stephen Rojack, a unification of Sam Croft 


and O’Shaughnessy, is the composite American “success.” ~~§.E.M. 
Daniel Mainwaring 

Cf.: Item 2197. 
Bernard Malamud 


2171. Baumbach, Jonathan. Malamud’s Heroes, Common, 85:4, Oct. 28, 1966, 97-99 
(rev.-art., The Fixer, Farrar, Straus, 1966). There is a movement away from the irony 
of The Natural (1952) toward a tragic and moral illumination in The Fixer (1966). 
However, all four of the novels written between these dates (also, The Assistant, 1957; 
and A New. Life, 1961) are concerned with the possibilities of the hero fulfilling his 
destiny. Roy Hobbs repeats his mistakes; Frank Alpine learns from his. S. Levin 
searches for self and love with partial success. Yakov Bok learns that to be free he 
must accept responsibility for his own destiny. Malamud is essentially a moralist 
eschewing an optimistic vision of the dignity of the individual in American society. 

S.E.M. 


Horace McCoy 
Vincent McHugh 


2172. Michaelson, L. W. They Shoot Writers, Don’t They? (Horace McCoy and Yin- 
cent McHugh), ERec, 22:1, Fall 1971, 15-19. Examination of Hollywood's treatment 
of McCoy’s They Shoot Horses Don’t They? and McHugh’s Pm Thinking of My Darling 
indicates that film production policies can ruin a writer’s artistry or prestige. -—R.R. 


Grace Metalious 


2173. Friedrich, Otto. Farewell to Peyton Place, Esquire, 76:6, Dec. 1971, 160-168, 
306-308, 310, 312, 314, 316-318, 320-325. Despite her lack of education and literary 
talent, Metalious was quite correct in claiming that in Peyton Place she recorded the 
reality of New England life; allegations of obscenity in the book are unfounded: even 
the one episode of oral sex, though perhaps tasteless, “is quite within the permissible 
limits of an ordinary magazine.” The TV series of the same title changed both charac- 
ters and plot to produce fantasy, using “investigation, romance, and gossip” as its 
formula. Return to Peyton Place, “an atrocious piece, of work,” nonetheless survived 
harsh reviews and, like its predecessor, sold well. But money, fame, a second marriage, 
and an asserted remarriage to her first husband did not bring Mrs. Metalious the hap- 
piness she sought; even in death her final wishes, expressed in a deathbed will, were not 
carried out, and her property and possessions were finally sold to satisfy the claim of 
the IRS for taxes due. —J.$.P. 


Arthur Miller 
2174. Jochems, Helmut. DEATH OF A SALESMAN—eine Nachlese, LWU, 1:2, 
1968, 77-97. Using Miller’s introduction to his Collected Plays (New York, Viking 
Press, 1957) as a starting point to look anew to Death of a Salesman, one can view 
Miller as a positive critic of society: to get out of the American dilemma man has to 
achieve personal autonomy. (In German) , —C.E.G. 
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Wright: Morris l 
2175. DeMott, Benjamin. Beyond the Conflict of Generations, SatR, 54:34, Aug. 21, 
1971, 19-22 (rev.-art., Wright Morris, Fire Sermon, Harper & Row, 1971). Two 
qualities have marked Morris’s fiction. One is a complex of characteristics: consistency 
of character-combinations and foils, commonality of setting examined and reexamined, 
and continuing discussions, in varying modes, of relations between human generations. 
The other is a flawed connection between action and theme. While characters are able 
to speak authoritatively, articulately, in a carefully-crafted manner, they are isolated 
from the action or merely distantly echoing the thematic strain. In Morris’s most recent 
novel, Fire Sermon, the first of the qualities of his past fiction is returned to yet more 
powerfully, and the second has changed radically, moving beyond uncertainty of action 
and theme to their unity, to continuity of the material and the way in which it is 
presented. In sum, Fire Sermon enunciates the myriad relationships between the gener- 
ations. —M.D.R. 


Viadimir Nabokov 


2176. Heidenry, John. Viadimir in Dreamland, Common, 90:8, May 9, 1969, 231-234. 
Nabokov is the greatest living prose writer in the English language, and perhaps its only 
great one. For him reality is language, word, metaphor, and anagram. —S.E.M. 


Anais Nin 
2177. Amoia, Alba. THE NOVEL OF THE FUTURE, STwenC, No, 6, Fall 1970, 
109-117 (rev.-art.). Nin’s critical study (Macmillan, 1968) views the creative process 
as: (1) dreaming as an expansion of reality.rather than an escape from it, (2) abstract- 
ing to omit the obvious or superfluous, (3) keeping the flow of reality unobstructed with 
contrivances and moving with streams of consciousness and free associations, and 
(4) balancing between the unique individual and the group he belongs to. Some of the 
items considered under the art of writing fiction are motivations, relationships, develop- 
ment, and language. The “goal of all future writers of fiction” is to “replace hate and 
ugliness with love and beauty, rigidity and realism with flow and imagery.” —J.W.H. 


Flannery O’Connor 
2178. Hendin, Josephine Gattuso. In Search of Flannery O’Connor, ColuF, 13:1, Sp. 
1970, 38-41. A visit to Milledgeville, Ga., and an interview with the novelists mother 
suggest a contradiction in O’Connor’s work and life. Although she showed rage in her 
fiction (e.g., in A Good Man Is Hard To Find), in everyday life she remained the 
Southern lady and Catholic daughter, keeping up pretenses in a tradition that forbids 
the show of emotion. ---11.5. 


Grace Paley 
2179. Gold, Ivan. On Having Grace Paley Once More Among Us, Common, 89:4, 
Oct. 25, 1968, 111-112. Paley’s short stories are written out of the heart of her per- 
plexity and sense of wonder at the countless ways we have of dealing with each other. 
Her life has been devoted to roles of wife, mother, political activist, and teacher.: One 
looks forward to a new novel after nine years of relative silence. —S.E.M. 


Walker Percy 
2180. Bunting, Charles. An Afternoon with Walker Percy, NMW, 4:2, Fall 1971, 
43-61. [This article 19 a transcript of an interview with Walker Percy on May 27, 
1971. Topics include religion, politics, satire, race, philosophy, war, style, music, and 
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intellectualism as they have influenced Percy’s novels, The Moviegoer, The Last 
Gentleman, and Love in the Ruins.] —M.T. 


Ezra Pound 


2181. Nicolaiven: Peter. Ezra Pounds IN A STATION OF THE METRO, LWU, 1:3, 
1968, 198-204. Pound’s little poem reveals influence from the visual arts, especially 
Japanese painting, a fact that was pointed out by Earl Miner (Ezra Pound: A Collec- 
tion of Critical Essays, ed. Walter Sutton, Prentice-Hall, 1963). In trying to write in 
a language of color, in saying that this Metro-episode should have been reflected. in 
color, Pound resembles Richard Aldington, William Carlos Williams, and Wallace 
Stevens, all of whom wrote poetry that is composed like a still life or, more generally, 
a painting: (ໂດ German) ~C.E.G. 


2182. Kenner, Hugh. Motz El Son, StBr, No. 3/4, Fall 1969, 371-377. As a result 
of pioneer scholarship in Provençal philosophy, the young Pound thought of languages in 
terms of constant change. Romance languages are patterned evolutions from Latin with 
their own coherence. This view, presented in The Spirit of Romance (1910), accounts 
for some of the resonance in the Cantos. Pound’s poetry through 1910 is in part an 
-attempt to resolve the perplexities in Arnaut Daniel’s Provençal. Pound’s generation 
possessed a “vision of languages as intertextured, cognate systems of apprehension, to 
each its special virtu.” ——S.G.K. 


Car] Rakosi 


2183, Dembo, E; 5. The Poetry of Carl Rakosi, IowaR, 2:1, Win. 1971, 72-80. Rakosi 
in his early poetry was, by his own analysis, too much “seduced by language. ” But a 
survey of his poetry reveals not only parody of, but also genuine influence by, Wallace 
Stevens, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, and the imagists. His later emphasis on “subject 
matter,” on'a social poetry, is too often less satisfying than the early exuberance. 

| —-H.D.P. 


Ishmael Reed 
2184. Ford, Nick Aaron. A Note on Ishmael Reed: Revolutionary Novelist, SNovel, 
3:2, Sum. 1971, 216-218. Reed, “the most revolutionary black novelist” to date, attacks 
American society with black humor and harsh satire in his two novels. Through the 
guise of a college rebel in a weird kingdom, The Free-Lance Pallbearers (1967) attacks 
American morality as false, its sex as degenerate, its color/caste system as paternalistic 
and imperialistic, and its religion as commercial. Yellow Back Radic Broke-Down 
(1969) uses a black cowboy hero to expose “myths about Negroes, Indians, Anglo- 
Saxons, Christianity, morality, sexuality, art, democracy, and American history.” Reed 
is determined to abandon the alien literary machinery of much Afro-American writing 


and devote his art to a war on oppression. —W.H.M. 
: Theodore Roethke 
Cf.: Item 1943. 
Philip Roth 


2185. Buchen, Irving H. PORTNOY’S COMPLAINT of the Roosters Kvetch, 
STwenC, No. 6, Fall 1970, 97-107. Portnoy’s complaining whine (kvetch) comes from 
being caught in a generation gap. His parents, particularly his possessive Jewish mother, 
provided the Oédipal problem, and the generation younger than he provided the sexual 
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freedom for -him to expose himself. He passes:on his mother’s inhumanity to him in 
the terrible things he does to the Monkey, the: shikses, and the socialite. In having 
Portnoy find the Jewish and American cult of success so unsatisfying, “Roth comes 
closest to echoing the young who are rebelling agais all institutionalized images of the 
adult-parent.” es ee —J.W.H. 


ມ D; Saiga - 
2186. Freese, Peter. ‘Jerome David Salinger: . THE. CATCHER IN THE RYE, LWU, 
1:2, 1968, 123-152. -A review of criticism made. by more than 100 critics reveals that 
Salinger’s novel: has been clearly established in the canon of American literature. 
Salinger not only showed Holden suffering from the frustrations of a whole generation, 
but also managed. ໄດ write:a novel with ‘a. superb structure. The critics noted the cold 
reception the book received in publication. . Later they shifted their interests to formal 
problems, linked the hero with Mark Twain’s Huck Finn, and judged the book from a 
sociological point of view by applying the າພ) of ຊຸດ The Lonely Crowd 
(Yale U., ໄດ ‘dn ເ ມ i —. E.G. 


: Th : Cari Sandbar 
2187. Kruse, Horst. Krieg, Mensch und: Natur: in Cari Sandburgs GRASS und Hin- 
rich Kruses GRAS: Ein Vergleich, LWU, 1:2, 1968, 98-107. Both Sandburg and the 
Low German poet Kruse’ wrote their poems "Grass, Gras respectively, after having 
experienced a world war. . However, they see the parts of the structure, war-man-nature, 
from different points of view. In. Sandburg’s poem, the grass is speaking, whereas in 
Kruse’s poem, á humari being speaks. ‘Both’ poems offer ; a pessimistic world view. 
(In ວາປ —C.E.G. 


Gary Snyder 

2188. Paul, Sherman. From Lookout to Ashram: The Way of Gary Snyder (Part Two, 
Conclusion), IowaR, 1:4, Fall 1970, 70-86. Riprap (1959) contains some of Snyder’s 
notable poems. Myths and Texts (1960), written concurrently to Riprap (1952-1956), 
is his most ambitious book. Developing’ the theme of destruction-creation-renewal, it 
recalls Thoreau, and synthesizes the individual’s experiences with Eastern religion. A 
Range of Poems (1966) collects the two earlier works with three others, including trans- 
lations. The Back Country, included in this volume, gains unity through the notion of 
travel and the metaphoric force of the title, and emphasizes the themes of love, friend- 
ship, and loss. Snyder’s most recent work, Regarding Wave, celebrates “the world-as- 
woman and love as its ever-generating force.” The family—comprised of love and 
responsible relationships—is the ‘ultimate achievement. Snyder considers himself 
radical because he holds to these “most archaic values on earth.” He would restore our 
culture with the vital and the feminine, by the: historical, psychical, and mythical 
journey. [For Part I, see TowaR, 1: 3; Sum. 1970, 76-91 (AES, 14:6, Feb. 1971, 1901).] 

—HDP. 


ມ ) 


Gertrude Stein’ = ` 
2189, Gervasi, Frank. The Liberation of Gertrude Stein, SatR, 54: 34, Aug. 21, 1971, 
13-14, 57. Even in wartime France, late.in 1944, Stein was her inimitable self, an 
authentic genius, influencer of significant writers of ‘the period—Hemingway, Sherwood 
Anderson—a patroness ‘of Picasso, an excellent cook, and insatiably curious about 
America, with an interesting point of view on the German occupation of France and the 
French reaction, to it. Yet even beyond these qualities, Stein displayed, two vears before 
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her death in 1946, a striking friendliness and womanliness also shown by Alice B. Toklas, 
and continual interest and engagement in the work of the literary mind, by offering for 
publication Wars I Have Seen. —M.D.R. 


John Steinbeck 


2190. Marks, Lester J. EAST OF EDEN: “Thou Mayest,” SteinbQ, 4:1, Win. 1971, 
3-18. Though this work is Steinbeck’s most accomplished work of craftsmanship, it has 
been criticized as structurally weak. Actually, Steinbeck’s complete control over its 
structure becomes readily apparent in an examination of the closely woven fabric that 
composes its thematic designs. Steinbeck infuses the novel with a pattern of subsidiary 
themes that support the major theme of rejection-revenge-guilt. Thus he examines 
man’s perpetual embroilment in the war between good and evil, and then, after the con- 
dition has been faced and accepted, he dramatizes the individual’s powers of choice and 
attempt to rule over sin. —T.E.H. 


2191, Spies, George Henry HI. John Steinbeck’s IN DUBIOUS BATTLE and Robert 
Penn Warren’s NIGHT RIDER: A Comparative Study, SteinbQ, 4:2, Sp. 1971, 48-55. 
In his work, published three years after Steinbeck’s, Warren utilized many of the 
dominant themes and concepts of Steinbeck’s novel: business monopolies, terrorist 
groups, the crowd as a social force, alienation from society, and the loss of moral values. 
Although -history is the background in both novels, the prime consideration for both 
authors is the influence of the events or eras upon the two protagonists. The novels 
are thus about what.happens to men when they stop functioning as individuals and start 
merging with corporate identities. Both novels pose one important and perplexing ques- 
tion:. how ought one to protest injustice? The reader is left in doubt as to the methods 
the authors are advocating; there is an absence of editorial comment. Clearly, though, 
violence is not the answer. —T.E.H. 


2192. Metzger, Charles R. The Film Version of Steinbeck’s THE PEARL, SteinbQ, 
4:3, Sum. 1971, 88-92. The many changes in the film tend to weaken Steinbeck’s par- 
able of hope, but they do not destroy the basic ideas. Some such alterations are well- 
dressed peasants, an R.K.O.-type fiesta, additions of incidents, the substitution of foot- 
hills for mountains, the lack of emphasis on or omission of minor but key characters. 
The most serious change in the film is in the themes. Of the four major themes in 
Steinbeck’s work, the film version waters down or muddies three and partially neglects 
the fourth. —T.E.H. 


2193. Levant, Howard. John Steinbeck’s THE RED PONY: A Study in Narrative 
Technique, JNarT, 1:2, May 1971, 77-85. The three episodes that make up Steinbeck’s 

story concretize the truth that life and death are involved in each other. The middle 
episode, “The Great Mountain,” although not organically unified, succeeds neverthe-. 
less in unifying the first episode, “The Gift,” where the theme of death and imperfec- 
tion is introduced, and the third episode, “The Promise.” This last episode, the most 
nearly perfect in the group, articulates the truth, with the death of the mare in giving 
birth to the colt, that death is the price of life. — —P.M.P. 


2194. Jones, Lawrence William. An Uncited Post-War Steinbeck Story: THE SHORT 
SHORT STORY OF MANKIND, SteinbQ, 3:2, Sp. 1970, 30-31. This little-known 
Steinbeck story (Playboy, 5:4, Apr. 1958, 32-34) deserves to be remembered. It 
illustrates vividly Steinbeck’s penchant for allegory. Its major flaw is that in the end 
the allegory is neither humorous nor serious; its ideas are more suited to the essay. 

—T.E.H. 
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2195. Marovitz, Sanford E. John Steinbeck and Adlai Stevenson, SteinbQ, 3:3, Sum. 
1970, 51-62. In 1960, the ever-present American spirit of wanderlust led Steinbeck tc 
the journey that resulted in Travels with Charley, setting out as a knight-errant and 
returning as a disenchanted Ishmael. In 1952, Steinbeck had been a supporter of 
Eisenhower but had quickly and dramatically switched to Adlai Stevenson. To Stein- 
beck, Stevenson was the ideal political leader. Stevenson’s two defeats, among other 
events, led directly to Steinbeck’s disillusionment with America. Steinbeck thus felt 
the need to go back among the people to discover whether the faults in American life 
lay with the nation or with the government. Ironically, Steinbeck’s star rose, gleamed 
brilliantly, and fell; Stevenson’s star did not climb as high, did not shine as brightly. 
but remained clear and steadfast to the end. —T.BH 


2196. Adrian, Daryl B. Steinbeck’s New Image of America and the Americans, SteinbQ 
3:4, Fall 1970, 83-92. Though Steinbeck wrote that writers forget their books soor. 
after they are completed, he found himself unable to forget the people and moral climate 
that he had created in The Winter of Our Discontent. He suffered from the apprehensior: 
that he may have misrepresented his beloved America. For this reason he undertook the 
three-month trip that resulted in Travels with Charley and America and Americans. 
Though Steinbeck later argued the opposite position, his trip was motivated by romantic 
and subjective ideals. He was searching for those people and places which would dis- 
prove what he had written about his fictitious New Bayport. The initial phase of Stein- 
beck’s prophetic vision, as dramatized in Winter, had shocked Steinbeck. Travels 
revealed the paradoxes inherent in American life. America represented Steinbeck’s 
desire to assume the role of prophet and to judge for his fellow Americans. His increas- 
ing personal involvement is also evident in the form, structure, and point of view in 
these last three works. —T.E.H. 


2197. Astro, Richard. Steinbeck and Mainwaring: Two Californians for the Earth, 
SteinbQ, 3:1, Win. 1970, 3-11. In the variety of ideologies that characterize the litera- 
ture of the 1930’s one occasionally discovers a writer whose works have been too 
hastily discarded. One such writer, a Californian named Daniel Mainwaring, produced 
a short story, Fruit Tramp (Harpers, 1933) and a novel, One Against the Earth (Smith 
& Long, 1933), which have significant value to Steinbeck studies. Both the story and 
the novel utilize stylistic and thematic elements usually associated with Steinbeck: a 
sensitivity towards the California landscape, portraits of Steinbeck-like farmers, th 
impersonal operations of large land corporations, a foreclosure by a mortgage company, 
the depiction of migrant leaders, and a belief that man is related to the land. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence suggests a relationship of some sort between the two writers. 

—T.E.E. 


2198. Astro, Richard. Stelnbeck’s Bittersweet Thursday, SteinbQ, 4:2, Sp. 1971, 
36-48. Most critics have condemned Steinbeck’s writings since the 1940’s, charging 
that they are contrived, hastily written, and best forgotten, Sweet Thursday being singled 
out for particular condemnation as a sentimental novel. The truth is, the sentimentality 
lies more in the characters, who seek refuge in sentiment, than in the author, who retairs 
remarkable critical distance. Sweet Thursday is thus ironical. Steinbeck’s descriptiors 
of nature, so important in Cannery Row, are missing; Doc is a different person; tke 
Row is no longer the center of the teeming and boisterous life in Monterey and symbo.s 
are changed. These alterations deepen the irony of the novel, which deserves to te 
remembered as a portrayal of the destruction or mutation of the simple human virtues 
Steinbeck most admired. —T.E.H. 
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2199. Jones, William Lawrence. Steinbeck and Zola: Theory and Practice of the 
Experimental Novel, SteinbQ, 4:4, Fall 1971, 95-101. There are similarities between 
the theory of the novel expressed by Zola in The Experimental. Novel and Steinbeck’s 
often biologically oriented novels. Zola’s conception of the novelist as an experimenter, 
an observer of the interaction that occurs between the individual and society, an investi- 
gator of “what is” and “what happens” rather than “why,” and an ວວ onlooker 
fits Steinbeck. —T.E.H: 


2200. MeWilliams, Wilson C., and rave R. McWilliams. John Steinbeck, Writer, 
Common, 90:8, May 9, 1969, 229-230, Fraternity is the constant theme of Steinbeck’s 
books, the vision somehow never quite captured. Ultimately he found all men’s tempta- 
tions and delusions to be a flight from death. Because he was a man with a place, he 
could not be a utopian. Conservative and romantic, Steinbeck stuck to the rationalism 
that insists that old questions will not be wished away, that old virtues cannot be dis- 
pensed with, that the rule of first things. first still applies. —S.E.M. 


2201. Poulakidas, Andréas K. Steinbeck, Kazantazakis, and Socialism, SteinbQ, 3:3, 
Sum. 1970, 62-72. One cannot comprehend Steinbeck and Kazantazakis merely from 
their works or on the basis of -their interest in socialism but must look to something 
greater.: One can look at the works through criticism, at the authors through biography. 
But to compare literatures, one has the greater reality of culture. For example, Stein- 
beck sees capitalism as so well entrenched that opposing trends: are simply dissolved. 
Kazantazakis shows that communism may prevail in Greece as in other countries. 
Steinbeck shows the conditions that make men communists, hoping that social ills will 
be corrected by, those responsible. Kazantazakis’s communists are idealists. Despite 
qualitative differences, Steinbeck and Kazantazakis have many themes which validate 
their cultural comradeship. Their literature cannot but be related and very close in 
spirit. ae —T.E.H. 


2202. Astro, Richard. John Steinbeck: Prospectus for a Literary Biography, SteinbQ, 
4:3, Sum. 1971, 76-80. None of Steinbeck’s biographers has had. the penetration, 
accuracy, and coloring necessary for a definitive study of the novelist’s life. There have 
been a few fine short sketches, but most of the short biographical pieces have tended 
to separate the man from the author. The facts surrounding the writing of many of the 
works are clouded, and major influences on Steinbeck have been ignored, especially 
the influence of Edward. F. Ricketts. A ມເ picture of the man and his 
works must be written. : . . .—TE.H. 


2203. Hashiguichi, Yasuo. Japanese Translations of Steinbeck’s Works (1939-69), 
SteinbQ, 3:4, Fall 1970, 93-106. [Part I of this bibliographical article presents a list 
of Steinbeck items.available in Japanese. Part II offers comments about items listed in 
Part I. Part III gives the results of an informal poll.in which the following three ques- 
tions were asked: (1} Did you first encounter Steinbeck through translation, in the 
original, or through translation with the original? (2) What work of Steinbeck did you 
first encounter? (3) When did you first encounter Steinbeck?] —T E.H. 


2204. Hayashi, Tetsumaro. Recent Steinbeck Studies in the United States, SteinbQ, 4:3, . 
Sum. 1971, 73-76. [Professor Hayashi’s paper, given at the 1971 Steinbeck Conference, 

includes a ‘list of the directions he perceives Steinbeck criticism is taking and a list of 
book-length studies.] —T.E.H. 
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2205. Jones, Lawrence William. The Real Authorship of Steinbeck’s “Verse,” SteinbQ, 
3:1, Win. 1970, 11-12. The eight poems that appeared in The Monterey Beacon under 
the pseudonym Amnesia Glasscock are. the work of Steinbeck’s first wife, Carol. A 
letter from Steinbeck to Lawrence Clark Powell (Jan. 24, 1939) and a pamphlet. of 
Carol’s poetry are evidence that at nike seven of the one poss are not Steinbeck’s 
work, —T.E.H. 


2206. Jones, Lawrence William. Random ‘Thoughts from - " Steinbeck’s UN 
AMÉRICAIN A NEW YORK ET A PARIS, SteinbQ, 3:2, Sp. 1970, 27-30. Stein- 
beck’s fascination with France is well-known from a number of essays published in the 
1950s in Sat, Holiday, and Punch. There exists also a collection of 18 essays pub- 
lished in Paris in 1956, among them French translations of the articles mentioned above 
and many others never published in. English. Among Steinbeck’s anecdotes and ran- 
dom thoughts are essays on mother-worship in America, the effects on him of the news 
of Robert Capa’s death, a few modern. ee and an account of his discovery about the 
nature of his own art. Sr bg oe 3 —T.E.H. 
2207. Kline, Herbert. - On John Steinbeck, SteinbQ, 4:3, Sum. 1971, 80-88. [This 
paper is an anecdotal account of -Kline’s experiences with Steinbeck in film-making.] 

—T.E.H. 


ຈ > Ta 


` Jean Toomer 


2208. Fischer, William ດ. The Aggregate Man in Jean າ CANE, SNovel, 3:2, 
Sum. 1971, 190-215. Cane proves to have “an overall coherency” based on Afro- 
American folk culture, especially music, which defies conventional literary categories. 
In stressing a communal rather than an individual response to the anguish of racial 
repression, Toomer creates. a manifold composite hero rather than. a succession of 
individual heroes. Frustrated black men leave Southern black women unfulfilled in 
the early stories, and become still more emasculated in the mechanized Northern cities 
of the middie sketches. The early bits of first-person narration help involve the reader 
in this problem; but in the drama of the late return to the South, Toomer speaks to 
him as a communal audience. Kabnis fails here because he rejects the ancestral energy 
of ນ and singing, which emerges positively i in the songs and ວ —W.H.M. 


Robert Penn Warren - 


2209. Langan: F. H. The Compelied Imagination: Robert Penn Warren’s Concep- 
tion of the Philosophical Novelist, SoRA,-4:3, 1971, 192-202. Warren, in his critical 
essays, has defined the philosophical novelist as one who wishes to know the meaning 
of experience from inside himself rather than outside. Yet his own fiction is based on 
the outside world, and his nonfiction is shaped by. his four basic ideas. The chance 
use of Jack Burden in All the King’s Men gave Warren a means of defining his personal 
position to his material but also led to ນາສ defects in, = novel ue ແ... J. 


Cf.: Item 2191, 

Edith Wharton 
2210. Niall, Brenda. Prufrock in Brownstone: Edith Wharton’s THE AGE OF INNO- 
CENCE, SoRA, 4:3, 1971, 203-214.’ Critics of this work have differed as to whether 
Wharton’s attitude toward New York society is nostalgic or satiric. A close reading of 
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the book reveals its ironies. A Jamesian, Wharton tells the story through Archer, but 
she reserves the right of authorial intrusion and presents her heroine, Ellen, through 
contrast with May. Like Marcher in The Beast in the Jungle, Archer refuses exper- 
ience and chooses death. Wharton might have gone to James’s The Europeans for her 
central dramatic idea, and the main difference between the two novels of social density 
might be explained by Madame Merle. Outside the novel, Wharton complained to Sin- 
clair Lewis about the inability of Americans to recognize irony. —E.N.J. 


Thornton Wilder 


2211. D'Ambrosio, Michael A. Is OUR TOWN Really Our Town? ERec, 22:1, Fall 
1971, 20-22. Students object to this work on the grounds that it depicts a goody-goody 
dream town unrelated to reality. In fact, it reproduces the cycle of everyday life, 
depicting the tragedy of-those ordinary people who fail to fully appreciate life. —-R.R. 


Tennessee Williams 


2212. Hainsworth, J. D. Tennessee Williams: Playwright on a Hot Tim Roof, EA, 
20:3, July-Sept. 1967, 225-232. Williams’s works between 1946 and 1955 have certain 
“qualities which place them .. . in the first rank of dramatic achievements since 
the war.” In A Streetcar Named Desire (1947), the development of Blanche as a 
character with both external conflicts (the. aesthetic and civilized values of her 
upbringing versus the physical and material values of her brother-in-law) and internal 
ones (idealistic values versus the sordid reality of her condition) reveals the complexity 
of Williams’s art. In Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (1955), Williams emphasizes the con- 
flicts between rather than within the characters, pointing out that it is the materialism 
of society which poisons human relationships. Although “shock-treatment’ may be 
evidenced, and although Williams may claim to write as “a form of therapy,” these plays 
survive on their artistic achievement, independent of their creator’s intentions. —J.K.K. 


2213. Kunkel, Francis R. Tennessee Williams and the Death of God, Common, 
87:20, Feb. 23, 1968, 614-617. In general, the traditional belief in God beyond human 
experience who reveals himself to man has no appeal to Williams’s characters. Such a 
view aligns Williams with the “God is Dead” school of literature and explains, in part, 
why his plays are decadent. Williams’s view of God as having lapsed into degeneracy 
and impotency, his apotheosis of suicide, his Christ-figures who are objects of derision, 
and his use of copulation as a religiously significant act are all characteristics of this 
decadence. —S.E.M. 


Edmond Wilson 


2214. Berthoff, Warner. Edmund Wilson as Provincial Plutarch, SatR, 54:35, Aug. 
28, 1971, 19-21 (rev.-art., Edmund Wilson, Upstate: Records and Recollections of 
Northern New York, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1971). Upstate is both the chronicle of 
Wilson’s life there since 1950 and the depiction of his concerns as land owner, writer, 
historian, and characterizer of the area. The book is a unique combination of recollec-, 
tions, autobiographical material, and memoirs, tracing the changes in Wilson and the 
pradually deteriorating conditions of upstate life. By no means wholly dark, however, 
the book reveals how the past illuminates the present and reveals the American dream 
of the better life rooted in the familiarity and reality of one man’s humanity. —M.D.R. 
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WORLD LITERATURE IN are AND RELATED LANGUAGES ` : 


AFRICA | 

| é “Ezekiel ee 

2215, Munro, Jan, and others. An Interview with: Ezekiel Mphahiele, SBL, 2:3, Aut. 
1971, 6-8. Autobiography and fiction are never completely separate in the novelist. 
Down Second Avenue was conceived as a novel but written as autobiography, The Wam- 


derers has an autobiographical framework but is more fiction than autobiography. 
-—D.S.B. 


Lenrie Peters 
2216. Knipp, Thomas R. Lenrie Peters: The-Poet-as Lonely African, SBL, 2:3, Aut. 
1971, 9-13. Peters depicts Africa as old and decadent, whereas the older Francophone 
poets depicted the continent as maternal or virginal. Peters is the most pessimistic of 
the-Anglophone poets, characterized by existential loneliness rather than by revolutionary 
or nationalistic hope: faith and hope, in his poetry, come only intermittently. —D.S.B. 


General ເ 
2117. Cartey, Wilfred. The Dawn, The Totem, The Drums, Common, 86:8, May 12, 
1967, 227-230. Anthony Burgess, Lloyd Garrison, and Susan Sontag, among others, 
often respond patronizingly to African literature, seeing neither the great oral tradition 
that nourishes it nor its continuity. Europeans, when they first acknowledged African 
culture, deemed it a primitive leaven to ferment European culture. In the past, African 
writers have concealed their heritage; but recently there has been an open celebration 
of African tradition in music, art, and literature. It is the use of specific African imagery 
in novels and poetry that defines the literature as distinctively African. Themes include 
the re-creation of tradition, the confrontation between tradition and modernity, and the 
implications of lost tradition. l l . S.E.M. 


CANADA 


Bliss Carmen 
Charles G. D. Roberts 


2218. Rogers, A. Robert. American Recognition of Bliss Carmen and Sir Charles G. 
D. Roberts, HAB, 22:2, Sp. 1971, .19-25. A fuller understanding of the literary impor- 
tance of Carmen and Roberts can be obtained by an account of their acceptance in the 
U.S., which can be assessed by an examination of their inclusion in anthologies, pub- 
lication by U.S, publishers, and acceptance of their works in U.S. periodicals. Other 
‘types of recognition include literary prizes awarded them, special library collections of 
their works, and reviews. Both Carmen and Roberts were widely published in the 
U.S., although more of Carmen’s poetry has been anthologized. Neither won literary 
awards and only Carmen’s works have been specially collected in any library. Both 
received attention from American reviewers, although Carmen’s popularity seems to te 
stronger. Roberts has gained acceptance in the U.S. for his prose, whereas his greatest 
contribution to Canadian literature has been his poetry. —M.R. 


Prose 
2219. Clever, Glenn. Student Views on Canadian Authors, HAB, 22:2, Sp. 1971, 
26-29, Students in the second half of a survey course in Canadian literature were asked 
to rate the authors included in The Book of Canadian Prose: Early Beginnings to Con- 
federation (1965). Their rating was to be based on the assumption that literature is “an 
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imaginative transfiguration of experience. of continuing relevancé to.man.” ‘The rank- 
ing of the top five of the 15 authors in the anthology were: (1) Haliburton, (2) Howe,- 
: (3) Hearne, (4) Brooke, (5) Henry. The students tended to favor the selections which 
were imaginative or fictional, and ranked the authors accordingly. Had they been told 
to use socio-historical criteria; the results. perhaps would have been different. —-M.R. 

| | General a 
CL: Item 2074, 
IRELAND 

James Joyce 

2220. ກ James S. Still More Peacock in the Oxen, WN, 8:4, Aug. 1971, 53. 
In Finnegan’s Wake Joyce borrowed from Lord Chesterfield’s essay On Passion which 


was contained in William Peacock’s English Prose from Mandeville to Ruskin (Oxford 
ປ., 1903). —E.P.K. 


2221, Herring, Phillip F. More Peacock in the Oxen, WN, 8: 4, Aug. 1971, 51-53. 
. Joyce used more than 300 borrowings from William Peacock’s ‘English Prose from 
Mandeville to Ruskin (Oxford U.; 1903): ວ. ——E.P.K. 


2222. Bonheim, Helmut. .Goldsmith’s Spectacles: WN, 8:4, Aug. 1971, 62. In Finne- 
gans Wake, looking at the world through “gangrene spectacles” suggests details in Chap. 
12 of -Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield—-specifically, the green of the spectacles and 
the shagreen case Moses bought with the money he’ had received for the family’s horse. 


-- 1... . 


2223. Knuth, Leo. Dutch in FINNEGANS WAKE, WN, 8:4, Aug. 1971, 54-62. 
[This i is the conclusion to the listing of Dutch words and their English translations found 

in Finnegan’s Wake. For Part I see 8:2, Apr. 1971, ‘2432; Part Il, 8:3, June 1971 
(AES, 15:5, Jan, 1972, 1579, 1580).] ——E.P.K. 


2224, Atherton, James S. “Snap!” in ULYSSES, WN, 8:4, Aug. 1971, 53. The words 
“Dreck” and “Quack,” found in Joyce’s Ulysses, seem to be examples of snap as used 
in Sir Oliver Lodge’s The Survival of Man (1903). [See Lodge’s THE SURVIVAL OF 
MAN IN FW, 8:1, Feb. 1971, 8-10 (AES, 15:5, Jan. 1972, 1589).] —E.P.K. 


2225. McCabe, Bernard. Joyce’s Letters, Common, 85:20, Feb. 24, 1967, 587-590. 
Although Joyce’s last years were filled with anguish, his letters remain strong-willed and 

witty. Except for a few letters to his brother, which reveal personal aims, most of them 
deal with problems of getting published and paid. As a result, it is hard to read the 
letters as an extension of Joyce’s creative imagination. Few. clues are found that shed 
light on his art. Biographies of Joyce, like most of the letters, seldom deal with his 
childhood, adolescence, and young manhood. While he could be an attractive and con- 
vivial-friend, he was also quite capable of using people. His letters to Nora`in 1909- 
“1910 reflect a strange blend of real affection and mawkish posing. In some ways 
Joyce was not so distant from Leopold Bloom. | ~—S.E.M. 


Sean O’Casey 
2226. Moya, Carmela. Sean O’Casey: D’après deux livres récents, EA, 20:2 Apr. -June 
1967, 160-164 (rev. -art., Saros Cowasjee, Sean O’Casey, the Man Behind the Plays, 
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Oliver & Boyd, 1963; Gabriel Fallon, Sean O’Casey, the Man I Knew, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1965). The authors agree that O’Casey surmounted great obstacles, but 
whereas Cowasjee believes that O’Casey liberated himself slowly from his bitter past, 
Fallon believes he was overcome by it. Fallon judges O’Casey severely; an Irishman 
himself, he disapproves of O’Casey’s contemporary social criticism and his treatment 
of Catholic doctrine. Cowasjee, on the other hand, writes about O’Casey more objec- 
tively. His work is a true critical study, while Fallon’s relies heavily on personal 
reminiscences of the playwright. (in French) —J.K.K. 


Poetry 
2227. Smith, Michael. Irish Poetry Since Yeats: Notes Towards a Corrected History, 
DenverQ, 5:4, Win. 1971, 1-26. Yeats looked to the political past of Ireland to acquire 
a sense of identity and national self-respect. Joyce, rejecting this, turned to the French 
literary tradition. The Irish poets of the 1930’s—-Denis Devlin, Brian Coffey, Samuel 
Beckett, Thomas Greevey, Patrick Kavanagh, and others—tended ukewise to reject 
political and social forces and “write out of their own lives.” But their literary impact 
was slight. In the 50’s and 60’s poets such as Thomas Kinsella and John Montague, 
and many others concentrated their efforts on “poetry” and evidenced “an incapacity to 
think.” Irish poets, to become significant, must consider again the question, “What 
use is poetry?” i —J.W.S. 
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now screen approximately 1,500, and we plan to expand 
this coverage as well. i 


We are confident that our continued growth will be 
increasingly helpful to users of AES. 
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Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 


Format 


Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and ali 
works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
type. No italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface 
type. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
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ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. All monograph abbrevi- 
ations are prefixed by the designation Mon/. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two. types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
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theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
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Bible are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly 
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speare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of all primary literary 
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The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 
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Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
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University of Florida Monographs: Humanities (Gainesville), No. 16, 
Sp. 1964. 


Minnesota Monographs in the Humanities (U. of Minnescta), No. 2, 
1967. 


Mémoires de la Société Néophilologique de Helsinki (Finland), 34, 
1969. 


Studia Anglistica Upsaliensia (U. of Uppsala, Sweden), No. 1, 1963; 
3, 1966; 4, 1966; 6, 1968. 


GENERAL 
L GENERAL STUDIES 


G . Aesthefics 


2228, Fox, Hugh. Revolt Against Word-Dictatorships from AN AESTHETICS FOR 
THE YEAR 10,000, SHR, 5:3, Sum. 1971, 215-230. Experimental art movements of 
the 1910’s and 20°’s—Futurism, Cubism, Dadaism, and Surrealism feach ts analyzed 
briefly], which found traditional art a barrier rather than a way to reality——“laid the 
foundations for ... . contemporary concretism [‘a welding together of graphics and 
words’], ‘happenings,’ computer poetry and music, the entire ‘Intermedia’ experimenta- 
tion-area” which in turn prepare to “go beyond McLuhan and Leary” and “approach 
the mystery of being-in-itself’ with improved perceptors including electronic and 
psychedelic. [Fox’s An Aesthetics for the Year 10,000 (no publication data given) 
explores origins and developments and attempts to project possibilities.] —S.M.A.W. 


' Education 


222%, Cargill, Oscar. Techniques for Survival IL On Being Head, CEA, 34:1, Nov. 
1971, 3-7. [In the first article of this four-part series Professor Cargill reminisces about 
his experiences as head of the English Department at N.Y.U..] The chairman of a 
department should be acquainted with the entire range of literature as well as with 
the scholarship upon it. The most desirable system for organizing a university is one 
in which the faculty, rather than the managers, make the major decisions. A candidate 
for a teaching position should first be invited as a summer lecturer or be “scouted” by 
the “friendly travelers for book companies.” The English Department at N.Y.U. 
failed in that it neglected undergraduates while striving to establish a prestigious 
department: —B.J.M. 


2230. Huseboe, Arthur R. The Class-Made Film as a Motivation to Writing, Mon/ Aug, 
1:1, Nov. 1969, 45-57. Because of the visual orientation of most of today’s students, 
films can often greatly assist in the teaching of literature. But until such time as 
better, less expensive visual aids are available for classroom use, teachers may want to 
consider, as an alternative, the class-made film. [An outline of technical aspects of 
film-making follows.] —S.C.B. 


2231. ‘Alexis, Gerhard T. Nature in Literature, Mon/Aug, 1:1, Nov. 1969, 19-32. 
As the student’s direct experience with “nature” diminishes, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for him to understand the significance of natural phenomena in literature. 
Views of nature—as hostile, benevolent, and so on—change from age to age, and this - 
change can render the art of a remote period almost inaccessible. The teacher must 
therefore make his mission to recover fading visions of nature in art before they vanish 
altogether. | —S.C.B. 


l Literary Theory 
2232. Oates, Joyce Carol. The Short Story, SHR, 5:3, Sum. 1971, 213-214. For the 
literary artist, living must precede telling; he must himself experience order, withdraw, 
and reflect upon it. The mystery of life is thus deepened, not diminished. The uncon- 
scious is the reservoir from which fiction draws, but with art that “requires intelligence 
and discretion and transcendence.” S. M. A.W. 


- Rhetoric 
2233. Green, Martin. Sistine Subversion, Month, 4:1, July 1971, 21-24. Prominent 
today is a style of which the goal is excitement and that seeks ultimately to change 
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temperament. This style, marked by catalogue effects and allusion, expresses a rebellion | 


against both realism and reality. Among writers of this style are Norman O. Brown 
, and Marshall McLuhan. ee , DBM. 


Theory. of Criticism 


2234. ດາວນ: Lae L. Frendian Symbol-Hunting: For Men Only? CEA, 34: 1, Nov. 
1971, 16. : In these. days of the woman’s liberation movement, literary critics should 
search for yonic-as, well as phallic symbols. —B.J.M. 


2235. Larson, ‘Charles R. Leslie Fiedler: The Critic and the Myth, the Critic as Myth, 
LitR, 14:2, Win. 1970, 133-143. Fiedler’s critics have justly attacked him for his gen- 
eralizations, repetitions, strained conclusions, and deliberately provocative stances. But 
his insistence on biographical approaches to literary criticism represented part of an 
increasing departure from New Critical interpretations. His use of myth and archetypes 
is confused, and Fiedler has doubtless become more interested in his own method than 
in literature; but perhaps his adversaries take his provocations more seriously than he 
takes them himself. —M.M. 


H. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cumulative 


2236. Clarke, Derek A. [a], and Howell J. Heaney [b]. A Selective Check List of 
Bibliographical Scholarship. for 1970, SB, 25, 1972, 228-246. [This check list contains 
(a) Incunabula and Early Renaissance (114 items); and (b) Later Renaissance to the 
Present (366 items).] —G.T.T. 


Methodology 


` 2237. Davison, Peter. Science, Method, and the Textual Critic, SB, 25, 1972, 1-28. 
Recently certain bibliographers, notably D. F. McKenzie (Printers of the Mind: Some 
Notes on Bibliographical Theories and Printing-House Practices, SB, 22, 1969, 1-75 
[AES, 12:4, Apr. 1969, 1364), have questioned the “scientific” nature of bibliographical 
and textual study. Obviously this field, insofar as it is concerned with reconstructing 
human behavior, cannot be an exact science; at the same time, many bibliographers 
have an exaggerated notion of the definiteness of science. Certain basic assumptions 
about bibliographical procedure are changing, just as our understanding of the world 
-is changing. The precise techniques of analytical bibliography do have their uses, but 
we should not.be afraid to go beyond them into areas requiring judgment and subjective 
decisions. `. —G.T.T. 


2238. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Some Principles for Editorial Apparatus, SB, 25, 1972, 
41-88. The kind of apparatus that has been employed in recent years for a number 
of scholarly critical editions consists basically of four parts: a set. of discursive textual 
notes, a list of emendations in the copy-text, a record of line-end hyphenation, and a 
historical collation. [A discussion of these four parts, as well as the broader questions of 
the physical arrangement of the apparatus and the symbols employed, demonstrates 
some of the considerations involved in thinking through the details of an apparatus.] 
Since the apparatus “may well be the only part of an edition that can meaningfully be 
called ‘definitive, ” the principles for setting up a responsible one are worth serious 
consideration. l —G.T.T. 
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i w , LANGUAGE 


‘History 

2239. Wescott, Roger A. The Evolution of Language: Reopening. a Closed Subject, l 
SLing, 19, 1967, 67-81. Although some linguists have ceased to study the origin of 
language because they see a lack of concrete evidence to support proposed theories, 
the “probability” of discovering or, at least, postulating a theory for origin 01 language 
seems plausible. A probable hypothesis utilizing archeology and paleontology, com- 
patible evolutionary sequences, “classical theories” of language, and non-linguistic 
“encapsulations” may yet provide fruitful results in one study of language origin. 

—R.W.]J. 


2240. Whitridge, Arnold. The English Language: A Musical Instrument and a Work- 
aday Tool, BNYPL, 75:2, Feb. 1971, 90-100. English has a purely aesthetic dimension 
as well as a utilitarian one that ordinary users are often unaware of, although they are 
not insensitive to it. English has always had a penchant for borrowing words, as its 
very large vocabulary indicates, but it has also, especially in modern times, loaned 
a great many to other languages. —G.R.H. 


Linguistics 
2241. Downey, Sister Charlotte Marie. Mathematics and Structural Grammar in Rela- 
tion to the Teaching of English, SLing, 19, 1967, 59-65. The belief that mathematics is 
isolated from other academic disciplines and without significance except for a select 
few severely damages what could be a positive relationship between mathematical con- 
cepts and the teaching of English grammar. The fact that both mathematics and modern 
English grammar have basic binary structures reinforces the applicability of mathe- 
matical concepts to the teaching of grammar. —R.W.J. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Characters 
2242. Singer, Armand E. Second Supplement to THE DON JUAN THEME, VER- 
SIONS AND CRITICISM: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, WVUBPP, 17, June 1970, 102-178. 
[This is a supplement to the 1965 bibliography (West Virginia 11) on the Don Juan 
theme, supplanting the first supplement of 1966, WVUBPP, 15, June 1966 (AES, 10:9, 
Nov. 1967, 3103).] —H.D.P. 


2243. Stessin, Lawrence. The Businessman in Fiction, LitR, 12:3, Sp. 1969, 281-289. 
After a consistently bad reputation in literature, as in Dickens, Thackeray, and Gals- 
worthy, the businessman finally found a non-villainous role in Robert Herrick and 
especially in William Dean Howells. Twain, himself a businessman-author, presented 
an outstanding hero-entrepreneur with A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
But after Twain the industrial buccaneers fell into stereotype once more and, aside from 
John Marquand’s less than first-rate Point of No Return (1949), no fictional writer has 
done justice to the creativity and individualism among businessmen, a subject matter 
so ready and suitable for the novelist. —M.M. 


Subjects 
2244. Green, Martin. ‘The Calvinist Radicals: Paine et al, Month, 3:5, May 1971, 
149-152, Radical writers like Tom Paine, Herbert McCabe, and Brian Wicker have in 
common a desire to enjoy the fun of smashing idols. The kind of radicalism they 
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represent is Calvinistic. An ideology rather than a piety or a theology, Calvinism is a 
system of ideas characterized by the conviction that human nature has been corrupted 
and only a severe discipline can save it. The task of the Calvinist church and the Marxist 
party “is to drive men uphill to God, to.'salvation.” These three are among ‘many gifted 
writers who have been attracted by this kind of ideology. —D.B.M. 


2245. Green, Martin. Cottage Realism, Month, 4: 3, Sept. 1971, 85-88. “Cottage real- 
ism,” a term apt to be diffuse, represents a temperament positioned between the manly 
and the womanly (including both but with a bias toward the second), and rooted also 
in the country and in the past. Its values are common ones like a well-polished hearth 
or the values of flowers, birth, and babies. Raymond ວ Richard Hoggart, and 
ນ. H. Lawrence display this realism. —D. B.M. 


l Fiction 


2246, Dahi, Liisa. Linguistic Features of the ກາຍກ Techniques. of 
James Joyce, Virginia Woolf and Eugene O’Nelll, Mon/AnTu, B 116, 1970, 1-78. 
“Stream-of-consciousness,” as distinguished from “interior monologue” and other sub- 
categories of the genre, is a literary technique by which the continuous flow of a 
character’s thought is presented. It Jacks, however, the structural order of the interior 
monologue (in which the speaker addresses himself), even though that may be con- 
sidered a form of stream-of-consciousness. Though the various techniques of recording 
a character’s thought may overlap, taken together they are characteristic of the writing 
of Woolf, Joyce, and O'Neill. Joyce is remarkable for his linguistic innovations, already 
present in Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, and fully developed in Ulysses and 
Finnegans Wake. Whereas Joyce’s interest seems largely in word-play, Woolf's stream- 
of-consciousness is clothed in a language whose syntax and lexicon are for the most 
part conventional. Woolf's sentences are frequently “impressionistic,” tending to recreate 
landscape and atmosphere. Joyce and O'Neil are more concerned with creating the 
verbal analogue to the situation at hand fe.g., reproducing the pre-speech level of con- 
sciousness), a style which may be described as “expressionistic.” Although the three 
writers share such features as colloquialism, each is unique in his or her presentation of 
the stream-of-consciousness. , . —S.C.B. 


2247. Gettmann, Royal. A. Landscape in the Novel, PrS, 45:3, Fall 1971, 239-244. 
The old-fashioned landscape no longer is as important to the novel as it once was. 
Numerous authors have voiced their reactions to the picturesque landscape, among them 
Wordsworth: and Scott. Henry James advocated “close texture” in the novel,’ an 
element which can be achieved only if the landscape blends with the complete work. 
In Kafka’s The Trial the external landscape has become a psychological vista, and today 
the concept of landscape is used to refer to internal ne or an extensive mental view, 
rather than the physical vista itself, i —L.W. D. 


2248. Mitchell, Giles. Feeling and Will in the Modern Novel, DHLR, 4:2, Sum. 1971, 
183-196 (rev.-art.). The changing role of the hero in modern fiction illustrates a shift 
in philosophical and ethical attitudes toward the relative importance of feeling and will. 
Harold Kaplan’s The Passive Voice (Ohio U., 1968) explores the modern “de-anthropo- 
morphizing” of the universe, which resulted in the end of a world where men were 
heroes. James Hall’s The Lanatic Giant in the Drawing . Room (Indiana U., 1968) traces 
the evolution of the hero from passivity to aggression, and Rubin Rabinovitz in The 
Reaction Against Experiment (Columbia U., 1967). analyzes the literary and social 
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movements which produced this new aggressive hero. Alan Friedman’s The Tarn of 
the Novel (Oxford U., 1966) defines the transition from “closed” to “open” form in the 
novel, relating this to implicit ວງວ assumptions, —R.T.C. 


Cf.: າ 2232. 


_ Poetry 
2249. O’Brien, Veronica. The Language of Poetry, Studies, 58:232, Win. 1969, 415- 
426. Poetry is essential to education because it is the form that uses language most 
fully and explores its boundaries. Poetry’s power is its inclusive nature. The poet is a 
namer of things, always at the roots of language, and able to use it as a “way through” 
to new experience, Poetry recaptures the “fullness” of each word, providing “periscopes 
to further areas of meaning.” Metaphor draws upon the contextual power of language, 
and poetic statement has contextual coherence. The uniqueness of each poet results 
from his individuality and the community he belongs to, for language forces this 
duality. The poet can transcend time and space because poetry has a vitality beyond 
ordinary language. Metaphor conquers the doubleness of existence by uniting the con- 
sae and abstract. Thus, poetry enables us all to go enan the visible to the “mystery” 
of life. ——J.T.H. 


Humor and Satire 
2230. Thorpe, Peter. Free Will, Necessity, and Satire, SNL, 8:2, Sp. 1971, 83-91. In 
satire there is a conflict between the demands of necessity and those of free will. The 
satirist first shows a man enslaved by narrow patterns of action and then demands that 
he act like a complex and virtuous human being. He assumes a prior commitment to 
fatalism but demands the exercise of will. Some evasions of this tendency have been 
practiced: the Augustan transcendence of time, existentialism, and the placing of 
necessity and free will into different categories. A better response, however, is Hume’s 
skepticism: without determinable cause-and-effect relationships there can be no neces- 
sity, and there is no way to prove that one thing causes another. The satirist has gone 
even further than Hume, dramatizing a ee purem about the efficacy of mind, if not 
about its actual existence. —K.D, H. 


ENGLISH 


1, LANGUAGE 
History 

2251, Ryden, Mats. Relative Constractions in Early Sixteenth Century English, Mon/ 
SAUp, No. 3, 1966, 1-384. The study of the history of a language must begin with 
synchronic grammar, which seeks to determine the factors conditioning selection of 
forms and to establish the dominant or -basic patterns of distribution and their “syste- 
matic relationship . . . to forms of less frequent occurrence.” Most scholars who have 
dealt with Elyot agree that his position in the evolution of English prose justifies a 
systematic study of his linguistic usage. In the literary language of early Modern 
English, relative constructions were far: more important than in present-day English— 
a fact largely due to the strong impact of Latin. [This study attempts to determine the 
principles underlying the selection of the anaphoric relatives and to establish their main 
distributional patterns. These are: (1) the nature of the antecedent; (2) the grammatical 
function of the relative in the relative clause, and (3) the character of the relative clause 
with respect to the antecedent and the clause containing the antecedent.] 

_ Elyot, a fairly true exponent of the literary language of the time, shows no collo- 
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quial traits. Remarkable features of his asage are the comparatively high frequency. of 
’ “who” and of restrictive “which,” the excreme rarity of “the which,” of preposition +. 
“which,” and of zero. Distributional patterns do not differ greatly in the various books, 
nor are there many differences between his original works and his translations. [Although 
this is essentially a synchronic study, attention has been paid to the diachronic aspect, 
particularly to usage in the immediatel~ preceding and following periods (i.e. 15th- 
century and Elizabethan English).] If we compare the use of relative connectives in 
present-day standard English with that m the period investigated, it is clear that the 
patterns of distribution have changed considerably.. Some relatives have practically 
gone out of use; others have had their sphere of application limited; yet others show 
greatly increased frequency. The opposition progressive/non-progressive has virtually 
ceased to have distributional relevance. Cther important differences between early 16th- 
century English and the language of todey are the higher frequency of relative clauses 
and the greater constructional freedom in he earlier period. —M.A.G. 


Lir guistics 
2252. Peters, Robert A. Phonic and Phosemic Long Consonants in Old English, SLing, 
19, 1967, 1-4. The two conflicting theories for interpreting OE double consonantals in 
medial position after a vowel with principal stress are: (1) They are “two phonolog- 
ically short consonants as in [sp-pel].” (2) They are representative of “phonic long 
‘consants as in [sp:el].” Additionally some adherents to the “phonic long consonant” 
theory also see the phonic long consonants as being phonemically long. —R.W.J. 


ນ. THEMES AND TYPES 


Prose 


2253. Bennett, James R. English Prose Style from Alfred to More: A Bibliography, 
MS, 30, 1968, 248-259. [This is a selective, annotated bibliography of 75 items. Works 
treating individual authors as well as tracitions and norms are included.]j —R.R. 


uI. MEDIEVAL 


3 Oid English 
2234. Antonsen, Elmer H. On the Origin of Old English Digraph Spelling, SLing, 19, 
1967, 5-17. There is evidence that the As “rune-smiths” were instrumental in devising 
a diacritical system which indicated the difference in writing /a, ດ, ວ/. —RW.. 


2255. Murphy, Michael. Methods in the Study of Old English in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, MS, 30, 1968, =45-350. The earliest students of OE were 
Laurence Nowell and John Joscelyn. No record of their method survives, but they 
must have made their glossaries from Mss. William L’Isie, an early 17th-century student, 
recorded his very periphrastic method. Ey the end of the 17th century, printed texts 
were available for study using William Somner’s dictionary (1659) and George Hickes’s 
prammar (1689). —R.R. 


Midd English 
2256. Wimsatt, James. The Sources of Chaucers SEYS AND ALCYONE, MaAe, 36:3, 
1967, 231-241. Besides Ovid’ (usually cited as the source for this part of the Boke of 
the Duchesse) Chaucer drew on Machaut, Statius, Froissart, the Aeneid, the Roman de 
la Rose, and the Ovide moralisé. This section was probably composed about the same 
time as the rest of the poem, which “illuscrates the poet's early use of multiple sources 
in close alternating sequence,” a common trait of his later work. —C.A.H, 
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2257. Fox, Denton. The 1663 Anderson Edition of Henryson’s TESTAMENT OF 
CRESSEID, SSL, 8:2, Oct. 1970, 75-96. The Anderson print (A) has been thought to 
be a descendant of the 1593 quarto published by Charteris (C), and so without authority. 
But at various points it agrees with Thynne’s 1532. edition of Chaucer (T), in which -the 
Testament is a pendant to Chaucer’s Troilus, and differs from C. Thus A has some 
authority, and all readings on which A and T agree, against C, must either be superior 
readings or coincident errors. [The complete text of A, reproducing all spelling, punctu- 
ation, and capitalization, except ornamental capitals, forms the major part of the 
article. The apparatus indicates substantive variations between A and C.] —Z.J.B. 


2258. Bennett, William K. Sir Thomas Malory’s Gawain: The Noble Villain, WVUBPP, 
16, Nov. 1967, 17-29. There is a contradiction between Gawain’s unheroic, even wicked 
actions, and the stature he gains in death, when Arthur shows respect and love for him, 
and he comes in a dream with some “ladyes” to predict Arthur’s death. The explanation 
of this contradiction lies in the fact that Malory was drawing from two wholly different 
traditions: first, the Celtic Gawain of divine origin and the thoroughly admirable knight 
of English romance; second, the degenerated hero of later French romance. If Malory’s 
work is not merely a conflation, there may be motive in the last-minute amelioration of 
Gawain: he is, aside from Arthur, the only truly English traditional hero and thus 
would require rehabilitation. Perhaps Malory chose not to transform Gawain into an 
utterly noble knight because of his implicit tragic theme. Gawain does have, from the 
beginning, “a few rugged virtues” that justify his transformation. And the tragedy may 
be his “as well as Arthur’s and Launcelot’s.” —H.D.P. 


2259. Arngart, O. A Postscript to the Middle English GENESIS AND EXODUS, SN, 
43:1, 1971, 260-262. [The journal furnishes added notes for the author’s edition of this 
work in Lund Studies in English, 36, 1968.] —A.B.F. 


2260. Mills, M. Havelok and the Brutal Fisherman, MAe, 36:3, 1967, 219-230. Though 
the fisherman Grim is depicted as virtuous from the time he decides to save Havelok’s 
life, the brutality earlier apparent in his character should not be overlooked. It reflects, 
perhaps in a purer form, a motif shared with earlier German stories. When the English 
romance is compared with its French analogues, the greater complexity with which it 
treats Grim’s character is seen to contribute to its greater effectiveness as literature. 


—C.A.H. 


2261. Heyworth, P. L. JACK UPLAND’S REJOINDER, a Lollard Interpolator and 
PIERS PLOWMAN B.X. 249f, MAe, 36:3, 1967, 242-248. The Rejoinder in the 
margins of Bodleian Ms Digby 41 ໄ is a holograph copy, made from a fair copy and care- 
fully tailored to fit this space. About a tenth of it consists actually of later interpola- 
tions, added by a Lollard sympathizer who knew and used passages in Piers Plowman 
dealing with similar anti-mendicant themes. —C.A.H. 


2262. Elliott, Charles. Language and Theme in the Towneley Magnus Herodes, MS, 
30, 1968, 351-353. The “Wakefield Master” uses such linguistic techniques as verbal 


anachronism, allusion, ambiguity, and pejoration to.develop the thematic opposition 
between Herod and Christ, —R.R. 


2263. Ridley, Florence H. A Check List, 1956-1968, for Study of THE KINGIS 
QUAIR, the Poetry of Robert Henryson, Gawain Douglas, and William Dunbar, SSL, 
8:1, July 1970, 30-51. [This check list may be used independently or as a supplement 
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to the fascicle on The Kingis Quair, and the works of Henryson, Douglas, and Dunbar 
in J. E. Wells, Manual of Readings in Middle English, revised edition, which will include 
all material, primary and ວ relating to this poetry from the period of ຈີ 
tion through 1956.] —Z.J.B. 


2264. Schoeck, R. J. On Rhetoric in Fourteenth Century Oxford, MS, 30, 1968, 
214-225. Methods of classifying rhetorical traditions have led to misjudgments 
about the existence of an English’ rhetorical tradition. However, since all the available 
English dictaminal treatises are connected with Oxford and since certain evidence in 
the University statutes implies that rhetoric was customarily taught, it is only fair to 
‘conclude that an Oxford rhetorical tradition did exist. Moreover, the similarities among 
the various European universities suggest the same conclusion, for if Oxford had not 
taught rhetoric the anomaly would most probably have been recorded. ` —R.R. 


Romances 


2265. ກີ Auvo. THE SIEGE OF JERUSALEM: In Prose, Mon/ Neophil, 34, 
1969, 1-164. A short prose version of the siege and destruction of Jerusalem is con- 
tained in Ms Porkington 10, ff. 157v-184 in the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
The colophon of f. 184 reads: “Her enddyth be sege of Jerusaleme.” It is all in one 
hand which dates from the late 15th century. [This edition is divided into five major 
parts: Sources (24 pp.), Language 30 pp.), Text 24 pp., Notes G4 pp.), and Glossary (36 
pp.). The Notes and glossary are detailed and meticulous.]  : 

Warned of the coming destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews did not mend their 
ways. Vespasian is meanwhile afflicted by leprosy, cankers, and wasps in his nose. 
Pilate’s messenger speaks of Christ and His miracles to Vespasian’s steward, who is 
sent to Jerusalem in search of a disciple of Christ. Veronica is found, meets St. 
Clement, and together they convert and cure Vespasian, who (reminiscently of Crusade 
accounts) sails to Acre and Jaffa. At Nero’s death Vespasian returns to Rome, is 
crowned emperor, and then returns to the siege of Jerusalem. Mary, a Christian, at 
the command of an angel eats her own child, whereupon Pilate recommends that the 
people should eat their treasure. ' Finally Pilate surrenders the city. Josephus surrenders 
himself to Vespasian, who is selling thirty Jews for a penny, and the Jews are tortured 
for the treasure they have swallowed. Pilate kilis himself in Rome but his body finally 
reaches Vienna. St. Clement crowns Vespasian, who confirms Clement’s papacy by 
placing a mitre on his head. The ME alliterative Siege of Jerusalem (ed. E. Kölbing and 
Mabel Day, EETS 188, 1932) is a parallel version, but the immediate source is the ME 
couplet version Titus and Vespasian as found in Ms Addit. 10 036 (ed. J. A. Herbert, 
-Roxburghe Club, 1905) and Ms Magdalene College, No. 2014, Cambridge (ed. Rudolf 
Fischer, Vindicta Salvatoris, Archiv, 111, 1903, 285-298; 112, 1904, 25-45). It is an 
abridgment of its source by a process of condensation. The dialect as indicated by “she” 
spellings may be Southwest Midland under influence of London English. The literary 
value of the work is flawed by assimilations (sent Teyllyn “Saint Helen”) and redun- 
dancies (to dy wyottovte mete and drynke for lake of foode). | —E.J.C. 


Anglo-Latin 
2266. Danielsson, Bror.` A Note on Jobannes de Bado Aureo’s TRACTATUS DE 
ARMIS, SN, 43:1, 1971, 263-265. Although John Porter’s Treatise on Heraldry (c. 
1445, Phillipps Ms 12086) makes use of Bartolo di Sassoferrato’s Tractatus de Insig- 
niis et Armis, it is primarily a version of Bado Aureo’s work, | -——A.B.F. 
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General 


2267. Koskenniemi, Inna. Repetitive Word Pairs in Old and Early Middle English 
Prose, Mon/AnTu, B 107, 1968, 1-170. Throughout OE and ME literature “repetitive 
word pairs” such as “might and main” or “moil and toil” commonly occur. Essentially 
pleonastic, these pairings aré not to be confused with mere multiple-listing. The repeti- 
tive pairs most frequently appear to be mutually supportive and intended somehow to 
refer to a single statement or intention. They are most common in the writing of Bede, 
the St. Margaret, the Ancrene Riwle, and the Ancrene Wisse. Although the paired 
words do not necessarily coincide in meaning, they generally show some homophony, 
whether as assonance, rhyme, or meter. A variety of influences may be credited as 
influential upon the pairings: (1) contact of English with other languages (especially 
Latin, Old Norse, and Old French); (2) predilection for double terms in legal records; 
(3) influence of OE poetic tradition; (4) effect of oral transmission; (5) influence of 
rhetorical training; and (6) educational purpose of OE and ME prose. That a substan- 
tial proportion of early English writing was translation of classical sources complicates 
analysis of the paired words. Many were originally biblical phrases, and are adopted 
as loan translations (such as “tacen ond forebecen” for “signa et prodiga”). Other pairs 
are simply borrowed directly from the foreign language. Still others seem to represent 
the translator’s attempt to suggest the connotative range of a single foreign word (e.g., 
“secan ond ascian” for “perquirere”). Finally, some of the pairs consist of both the 
foreign word and an English synonym. Without doubt the tradition of alliterating and 
formulaic statement influenced the use of word-pairs. The added rhetorical force of 
paired words and their value as mnemonic aids would be especially strong in a literature 
which is fundamentally oral. [The major part of this study is devoted to separate analysis 
of the principal primary documents, and concludes with an index of word-pairs.] 
—S.C.B. 


2268. Kristensson, Gillis. An Etymological Note: Old English drygan “to make dry,” 
SN, 43:1, 1971, 257-259. Middle English drien has been traced to OE dr¥gan, gedr¥gan, 
Old Kentish &drégan (apparently assuming the presence of an i-mutated Germ. ii) and 
thus back to PrGerm *druziian. But the existence of ME dreyster, ‘one who dries 
something,’ can be explained only from OE *drëgan + stere, and thus OE drigan, 
drygan, drigean are from PrGerm “‘draugiian, not from *drogiian. —A.B.F. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 
George Chapman 

2269. Berger, Thomas L., and Dennis G. Donovan. A Note on the Text of Chap- 
man’s CAESAR AND POMPEY, PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt. 1971, 267-268. There are two 
variant title pages of the 1631 quarto, one reading The Warres of Pompey and Caesar 
and the other simply Caesar and Pompey; the Warres printing also has “such” on the 
third leaf verso of the same forme at a point where the other printing reads “old.” One 
can conclude that the Warres printing is earlier because it contains the author’s initials 
rather than the full name and because there would be no reason for a change from “old” 
to “such.” —G.T.T. 


Ben Jonson 


2270. McKenzie, D. F. The Printer of the Third Volume of Jonson’s WORKES (1640), 
SB, 25, 1972, 177-178. On the evidence of a factotum and two broken H’s, John 
Dawson can be named with assurance as the printer. —G.T.T. 
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Thomas Kyd . 
2271. Wilibern, David P. Thomas Kyd’s THE SPANISH TRAGEDY: Inverted Ven- 
geance, AI, 28:3, Fall 1971, 247-267. Sex and marriage are as much subjects of The 
Spanish Tragedy as are death and revenge. The play consists of a series of repetitions 
of unconscious primal scenes ‘and patricidal fantasies. Marriage and sex must be pre- 
vented, as emblemized in the dumb show. Hieronimo suffers from the basic oedipal 
wish, but to keep from revealing it he bites out his tongue—self punishment for the 
forbidden wish. The crime is patricide, and the punishment is castration. But time- 
less satisfaction is found in the after-life. —J.E.D. 


Christopher Marlowe 


2272. French, William W. Double View in Doctor Faustus, WVUBPP, 17, June 1970, 
3-15. The characteristic “double view” of Renaissance drama can be seen in the tragi- 
comic “multiety” of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. Certain scenes are parodied by others 
that put Faustus’s actions in proper perspective and point toward what Faustus is to 
become. The play’s double view is of pessimism-optimism, justice-injustice. —-H.D.P. 


2273. Bowers, Fredson. Was There a Lost 1593 Edition of Marlowe’s EDWARD Ii? 
SB, 25, 1972, 143-148. Examination of running titles and identifiable types in the 1594 
edition shows that sheet A was set last, as it usually is in a first edition but not in a 
reprint; furthermore, both compositors had difficulty with proper lineation, suggesting 
Ms copy. Thus one may conclude that no 1593 edition existed and that the 1594 is 
the first. ——G.T.T. 


2274. Bowers, Fredson. The Early Editions of Marlowe’s OVID’S ELEGIES, SB, 25, 
1972, 149-172. The order of the first two editions (containing only a selection of 
elegies) can be determined, since certain variants in the British Museum copy could 
have occurred only if the edition represented by the Huntington copy had been printer’s 
copy. The third—complete—edition (represented by the Bodleian copy) took the first 
edition as copy-text for those elegies present in it. Although an editor probably had 
something to do with this edition, it would appear that the compositor was responsible 
for utilizing the first edition in conjunction with his Ms printer’s copy. Both the fourth 
and fifth editions were based on the third, and the sixth followed the fifth, —G.T.T. 


Andrew Marvell 


2275. Power, Helen W. The Unity of LAST INSTRUCTIONS TO A PAINTER, 
SNL, 8:2, Sp. 1971, 97-100. This work generally attributed to Marvell, is marred 
by a disunity inherent in the two distinct emphases of the conventions of the advice- 
to-a-apainter genre. The poem can itself be descriptive—-ut pictura poesis—or it can 
be dramatic—a seeker addresses an audience in the poem. Last Instructions is 
both verbal and graphic, disunited because of the opposing claims of description and 
conversation on its essentially random and unconnected: material. It might be noted, 
however, that the parallel between the subject of discourse (the creation of a work of 
art) and the poem itself (a work of art) suggests the vitality of Last Advice and other 
poems of the tradition. —K.D.H. 


Thomas Middleton 


2276. Hallett, Charles A. Middleton’s Overreachers and the Ironic Ending, TSL, 16, 
1971, 1-13. In this century Middleton criticism until 1955 has indicated that his 
comedies were not to be taken seriously. In that year Samuel Schoenbaum (Middleton’s 
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Tragedies: A Critical Study, Columbia U.) first argued that a moral law was operating 
in Middleton’s comedies. There is firm evidence that Middleton “was characteristically 
moralistic.” Besides, the “sin-is-its-own-punishment ending” was common to comedy 
and to Middleton’s maturer plays. Some critics still adhere to the older attitude because 
Middleton’s handling of irony was “dramatically unsatisfying,” and this has added to 
the confusion in interpretation. Middleton’s dramaturgy had three weaknesses: he placed 
too great a reliance on irony; his overreacher plot failed because his characters were 
little men; and his characters were not developed by the action. These weaknesses might 
have been resolved by creating a titan or by probing the psyche of the mediocre oe 


John Milton 


2277. Rosenblatt, Jason P. Structural Unity and Temporal Concordance: The War in 
Heaven in PARADISE LOST, PMLA, 87:1, Jan. 1972, 31-41. References to the climax 
of the Exodus appear in the first and last books of the poem, and the war in heaven, 
appearing in the exact center, is overlaid with elements of the Exodus account. Milton 
thus accommodates to the aesthetic demands of his poem a tradition deriving from the 
Old Testament that found temporal concordance in the event. The Prophets bind 
together the primordial battle with the Dragon, the Exodus, and the Messianic Age, 
thus providing an eschatological interpretation of the defeat of Pharaoh’s forces and 
redemption of the Israelites. The New Testament enjoins the reader to see the escape 
through the waters of the Red Sea as a foreshadowing of baptism in Christ’s blood. 
Milton thus maintains an essentially Old Testament conception of the Exodus; and 
when he evokes the typological dimension, he takes pains to preserve the literal meaning 
of the episode. ` —P.G.D. 


2278. Nestrick, William V. SAMSON AGONISTES and Trial by Combat, SN, 43:1, 
1971, 246-251. When Samson challenges Harapha to trial by combat, he has still not 
achieved negation of self. He hopes the judicium dei will show him to be God’s cham- 
pion. Samson is purified from the presumption that his actions were sanctioned by God 
and becomes totally submissive to God’s will only at the conclusion of the ສາ 

—A.B.F. 


2279. Hoffman, Richard L. The Rhetorical Structure of Milton’s SECOND DEFENCE 
OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, SN, 43:1, 1971, 227-245. This work, like the 
Areopagitica, follows the classical pattern of oratory as presented by Cicero and Quin- 
tilian. Although it resembles Cicero’s speeches against Catiline in its wealth of invec- 
tive, it also contains a lengthy panegyric on Cromwell and therefore would be cate- 
gorized by Quintilian as a laudatory oration. But since its primary aim is to vindicate 
the Commonwealth government against its detractors, it can also be seen as what 
Quintilian designated as a forensic or judicial oration. —A.B.F. 


2280. Rosenberg, D. M. Satirical Techniques in Milton’s Polemical Prose, SNL, 8:2, 
Sp. 1971, 91-97. Milton’s polemical prose uses techniques of satire to create violence 
of form. The strife embodied in Milton’s prose foreshadows and helps to precipitate 
the catastrophe of the 17th-century civil conflicts. —K.D.H. 


Sir Thomas More 
2281. Bleich, David. More’s UTOPIA: Confessional Modes, AI, 28:1, Sp. 1971, 
24-52. To some extent this work is a confession of More’s difficulty in deciding 
whether to serve the king. He also reveals wishes for power and authority and feelings 
of severe hostility and indignation, all disguised in the artistic confessional humility of 
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the persona. In some ways More wished to be a king. This he could accomplish in a 
civilized way by creating his utopia. Much of life in Utopia grew out of More’s dis- 
pleasure with his own life. For example, since More went along with his father’s wishes 
and unwillingly became a lawyer, he has youth in Utopia brought up in their 
father’s craft, but if they prefer another craft they can be adopted to a family in that 
craft. More’s use of art to compromise inner violence could serve as a model to angry 
social reformers yearning for power to establish their majorities. J. B.D. 


Shakespeare 
2282. Piischel, Ursula. “Ich wollt, wir wären alle eines Sinnes, und dieser Sinn wär 
gut”: Zor CYMBELIN-Auffihrung in Dresden, SJ, 107, 1971, 191-201. The collabora- 
tion between Shakespeare scholars and Shakespeare producers and actors does not, as 
yet, cover Cym. [An interpretation of the play given here in detail prepared the way 
for a performance at the Staatstheater Dresden.] It is important to realize that there is 
no real break between the great tragedies and the so-called romances. The incredible 
events in Cym. make sense when compared with similarly incredible elements in the 
tragedies. In fact, the reappearance of earlier themes and structures under the changed 
conditions of Shakespeare’s later period accounts for the play’s specific modernity, (In 
German) K, P.S.J. 


2283. Höhne, Horst. Zor Hamlet-Problematik bel Turgenjew, SJ, 107, 1971, 85-97. 
Turgenev's interpretation of Hamlet’s character, although hardly correct, makes sense 
in a mid-19th-century context. Turgenev saw in Hamlet's procrastinations the failure 
of the Russian revolutionary nobility to achieve the overthrow of the reactionary feudal 
system. For Turgenev, Hamlet typifies the useless intellectual. (In German) —-K.P.S.J. 


2284. Lavin, J. A. The Printer of HAMLET 03, SB, 25, 1972, 173-176. The broken 
headpiece in the third. quarto of Ham. (1611) 15 the same as that appearing in other 
works printed by George Eld; thus Eld may be considered the printer of this volume. 

—G.T.T, 


2285. Lindtberg, Leopold. Notizen za HAMLET, DRund, 89:2, Feb. 1963, 48-49, 51- 
33, The play moves in an unending vicious circle. Hamlet’s imagination destroys his 
character, but his character is resuscitated by his imagination, only to be knocked down 
again. (In German) K P.SJ. 


2286. Faber, M. D. Falstaff Behind the Arras, AI, 27:3, Fall 1970, 197-225. When 
Hal and Peto discover Falstaff asleep behind the arras in 1 H. IV, O Hal unconsciously 
regards Falstaff as dead. Tbe game played earlier in which Falstaff enacted the role 
of Hal’s real father reminds Hal of the degree to which Falstaff has usurped the place 
of the actual father. In the game Hal says he does and will banish Falstaff. To avoid 
this reality, Falstaff escapes into sleep. This sleep escapism and Hal’s death wish for 
Falstaff progressively intensify throughout I and M H, IV and H. V until Falstaff 
actually is banished, with resulting death. —J.E.D. 


2287. Tovstonogov, Georgii Aleksandrovich. Regiekommentar zur Inszenierung von 
Shakespeares KONIG HEINRICH IV. am Grossen Akademischen Schauspielhans, dem 
Gorki-Theater, Leningrad, SJ, 107, 1971, 149-177. [Tovstonogov explains the prin- 
ciples underlying his production and adaptation of H. I'V.] (in German, translated from 
the Russian) mK PSI, 
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2288. Genzel, Hans Jochen. Kénigsebene und “Falstaffscher Hintergrund” in G., A. 
Towstonogows Inszenierung von Shakespeare KONIG HEINRICH IV, SJ, 107, 1971, 
178-185. [This is a review of Tovstonogov’s production. Tovstonogov’s concept is 
based on a dichotomy between the royal foreground and the “Falstaffian background.” 
Falstaff, the prototype of the beginning plebeian movement, emerges as morally victor- 
ious, whereas King Henry becomes a “crowned corpse.”] (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


2289, Seehase, Georg. Shakespeares dynamische Wirklichkeitsauffassong in KONIG 
HEINRICH IV, SJ, 107, 1971, 138-148. . The action of H. IV is dynamic insofar as 
it moves simultaneously on the Falstaff and Henry planes of events. Both areas are 
subject to one and the same historical process and hence parts of a unified dramatic 
structure. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


2290.. Eddy, Darlene Mathis, The Worlds of KING LEAR, Mon/Ball, 20, 1970, 
i-ix, 1-39. Shakespeare’s play presents a multi-faceted world of human experience, 
specifically the world of metaphor, action, question, and the humanistic vision. The 
world of metaphor centers on “the dominant trope of division and separation which 
accompanies the various concepts of nature with which the play is concerned,” pro- 
viding a “panoramic backdrop against which human suffering may make the vaults 
of heaven split.” The world of dramatic action may be described as “a swirling tempest 
of movement, interspersed with tableaux and choral commentaries” and employing 
balance and symmetry for purposes of intensification. The world of question amplifies 
major themes and focuses on four central paradoxes: “sight in blindness, reason in 
madness, wisdom in folly, and freedom in service.” The world of the humanistic 
vision places Lear in the tradition of the Hebraic, Greek, and Roman classics—querying 
man’s nature and his place in the cosmos, pondering the wisdom that emerges through 
suffering, and finally reflecting “a transcendence of the human spirit” expressed in the 
love that bears it out even to the edge of doom. —J.F.A. 


2291. Reid, Stephen. In Defense of Goneril and Regan, AI, 27:3, Fall 1970, 226-244. 
The decision of Goneril and Regan to seek the death of Lear, which they arrive at by 
the middle of Act I, was not at all an idea or intent-at the end of the opening scene 
of Act I. They gradually test their powers, but by IIiv they seek Lear’s death because 
his plight has brought the French army to English soil and because Lear’s rejection of 
Cordelia has awakened repressed memories of his rejection of them. With Edmund they 
work out their jealousies of each other. Edmund becomes a replacement of their 
father, and Goneril’s poisoning of Regan and subsequent suicide are the results. 

—J.E.D. 


2292. Willson, Robert F., Jr. The Debate on “Nothing” in KING LEAR, Descant, 15:3, 
Sp. 1971, 39-45. Among many contrarieties used for dramatic irony in Lear, a less 
obvious duality occurs through the repetition of “nothing.” A “nothing-something” 
debate runs through the play, in which appearance means nothing, and “nothing” repre- 
sents inner, intangible worth. By the end, Lear has gained an awareness of the value 
of “nothingness.” —R.L.C. 


2293. Murdoch, Dugald. The Thane of Cawdor and MACBETH, SN, 43:1, 1971, 
221-226. Samuel Johnson first objected to the inconsistency of Macbeth’s statement in 
Liii, that “The Thane of. Cawdor lives, a prosperous gentleman,” with the reports of 
Cawdor’s rebellion in Lii, and Duncan’s order that Cawdor be put to death. But it is 
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nowhere asserted that Cawdor was perscnally present at the battle or that Macbeth 
fought with him. —A.B.F. 


2294. Barnet, Sylvan. Prodigality and Time in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
PMLA, 87:1, Jan. 1972, 26-30. A study of two motifs—prodigality and time—may 
help to reveal some of the meanings of Merch. Scornful of generosity, Shylock sees 
Bassanio and Antonio as prodigals, and thus he resembles the elder brother of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Bassanio’s prodigality is in harmony with time; he does 
not calculate, as Shylock does, but acts intuitively and reaps a reward. Though he 
plans to attend a masque, he suddenly seizes the moment and departs for Belmont when 
the wind changes. There he offers no reason for choosing as he does, except that the 
lead casket “moves” him. Such uncalculated responses are fruitful, especially in con- 
trast to the usurer’s practice of risking nothing while, in Elizabethan terminology, 
“selling time.” —P.G.D. 


2295. Spencer, Christopher. Shakespeare's MERCHANT OF VENICE in Sixty-Three 
Editions, SB, 25, 1972, 89-106. A computer analysis of 63 editions shows that modern 
editors have relied heavily on editions before 1800, accepting relatively few of the 19th- 
century emendations; enables one to determine which editions are most eclectic (in 
adopting earlier emendations not adopted by intervening editions); demonstrates the 
“sradual departure from Q1” among 18th-century editions, the “static quality” of the 
19th century, and the return to the 17th century by some 20th-century editors. [Three 
tables of data are presented, along with additional analysis.] —G.T.T. 


2296. Dickes, Robert. Desdemona: An Innocent Victim? AI, 27:3, Fall 1970, 279- 
297. Desdemona, by what she did and said, was an overt contributor to her own death. 
She showed traits of the moral masochist by making no effort to escape her death and 
by developing a hypnoid state to insure it. Having chosen a man representative of her 
father as a love object because of her Oedipus complex and its associated complications, 
she atones for this incestuous choice by behaving in such a way as to make Othello 
even more jealous over her compulsive interest in Cassio. She parallels clinical cases 
of those who attempt to alleviate guilt through suffering or death. —J.E.D. 


2297. Faber, M. D. OTHELLO: The Justice of It Pleases, AI, 28:3, Fall 1971, 228- 
246. The orality in Othello’s pathological jealousy results in his choosing strangling as 
the specific way of killing Desdemona. Othello had chosen her as a substitute for his 
mother’s breast, which had been taken from him at a very early age. The embroidered 
strawberries on the handkerchief symbolize nipples, and the handkerchief itself becomes 
a symbol of Desdemona’s infidelity. Iago has a deep homosexual attraction to Othello, 
and he thus suggests the death, by strangling in bed, by which Othello may not only 
punish his mother for having rejected him, but also placate his internalized father. This 
also enables Iago to engage in a fantasy of perversion in which he removes the mother 
(Desdemona) and puts his penis in her place as the source of narcissistic supplies. 

D. 
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2298. Reid, Stephen. Desdemona’s Guilt, AI, 27:3, Fall 1970, 245-262. As A, C. 
Bradley has pointed out in Shakespearean Tragedy, Desdemona behaves as if she were 
guilty of adultery. Knowing herself innocent, yet feeling somehow that she may be 
guilty, she asks Iago if the charge is true. This alone can lie behind her acceptance of 
Othello’s treatment of her as justified. Desdemona’s father, against whom she harbors 
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a resentment because of his preference for her mother, is the key to all this. Her 
elopement is a revenge against her father, and the guilt she experiences for having pun- 
ished her father is the basis for her sense of guilt before Othello’s charges. —J.E.D. 


2299. Fyler, Anson C., Jr. Self-Identification: An Archetypal Analysis of Prospero in 
THE TEMPEST, HSL, 3:1, 1971, 45-50. The play embodies a process of self- 
unification for Prospero, the centrally-conscious functioning figure in the play. This 
process begins with the resolution of a fantasy world centered in a concept of the 
mother-figure, progresses through a number of stages, and culminates in the archetype 
of the “wise old man” who represents the realization of the necessary duplicity and 
finality of nature. The process ends with the actualization of the self in terms of both 
inner and outer existence, which appears as the achetype of a unifying symbol or 
mandala. —G.R.H. 


2300. Sacharoff, Mark [a], and T. McAlindon [b]. Critical Comment in Response to 
T. McAlindon’s “Language, Style, and Meaning in TROILUS AND CRESSIDA,” 
PMLA, 87:1, Jan. 1972, 90-99. [ຂ] McAlindon’s article (PMLA, 84:1, Jan. 1969, 29-43 
[AES, 13:1, Sept. 1969, 66]) while admirable on the whole errs in saying that Shake- 
speare puts eccentric language (both Latinate vocabulary and undue repetition of words 
and ideas) into the mouths of the Greek and Trojan heroes in Troi. Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage in all his plays is, like that of his contemporaries, heavily Latinate and follows 
the principle of “copiousness,” particularly in oratory. [b] Part of the doctrine of 
decorum is seriously violated by Agamemnon because he uses language in too conspicu- 
ous a manner. [a] Agamemnon’s speech, rather than being “windy,” employs care- 
fully developed “winnowing” imagery, and several other apparent lapses in decorum 
are not really lapses at all. —P.G.D. 


2301. Leyris, Pierre. Le chant du cygne de Shakespeare, NRF, 18:215, Nov. 1970, 
44-57. Shakespeare’s swan song is The Two Noble Kinsmen, his last surviving work. 
Despite considerable evidence, both internal and external, that the play was written at 
least partly by Shakespeare, it was forced to endure a lengthy purgatory before accep- 
tance into the Shakespeare canon. Some of the difficulty of attribution stems from dis- 
agreement over the authorship of certain passages of the play from the prologue to the 
final act, despite the ease with which Swinburne could distinguish the hand of Shake- 
speare from that of John Fletcher. (In French) —M.L.H. 


2302. Smith, Gordon Ross. Mannerist Frivolity and Shakespeare’s VENUS AND 
ADONIS, HSL, 3:1, 1971, 1-11. The poem is not an egregious failure attributable to 
Shakespeare’s irrepressible dramatic talent but is a fully developed and harmonious 
example of a genre and a taste long-forgotten and only recently appreciated again: 
the taste for dense opulence of form and image, which also occurs in the visual arts, 
and for mild ridicule of classical stories and figures expressed in the visual arts by the 
violation of classical form called “anti-classicism.” Viewed in this context, the poem 
in a Mannerist work and is best understood in relation to Mannerist painting. —G.R.H. 


2303. Reid, Stephen. THE WINTER’S TALE, AI, 27:3, Fall 1970, 263-278. Leontes’s 
Oedipal guilt and repressed homosexual love for Polixenes cause him to both placate 
and woo Polixenes by being hyper-hospitable. This repressed homosexuality explains 
several things about the play, including Leontes’s delusional jealousy of Hermione and 
Polixenes, the death of Mamillius (who represents the masculinity in Leontes), and the 
recovery of Perdita (who represents the femininity in Leontes). The marriage of Florizel 
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and Perdita is the fulfillment of the. intolerable homosexual wishes of Leontes, who is 
tbus put in “accord” with his ວາວ —J, E.D. s 


2304. Coursen, H. Shakespeare: A Singke Vector, BrSM, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 7-20. Recent 
critical studies in Shakespeare criticism may be classed under the two headings of 
Christian critics and their opponents. Aside from such‘ Christian approaches as Batten- 
house’s sense of Christian history (Shakespearean Tragedy: A Christian Approach in 
Approaches to Shakespeare, ed. Norman Rabkin, 1964), and Hardison’s analysis of 
liturgical elements (Christian Rite and Christian Drama in the Middle Ages, Johns 
Hopkins U., 1965) in the drama, there is much oversimplification in that camp. 
Northrop Frye (Shakespeare and Christian Doctrine, Princeton U., 1963; Fools of Time) 
makes the most discerning attacks on Christian critics, preserving what 18 , best in them. 
Other non-Christian critics are the Marxists and the psychologists. —M.M. 


2305. Rohmer, Rolf.. Die Antike bei Shakespeare und in der deutschen Klassik, SJ, 
107, 1971, 7-21.. For Shakespeare, classical antiquity was a living presence, not a 
historical. phenomenon of the past. In’ some of his tragedies, however, we find an 
evolutionary concept, and thus a different view, of history. German classicism, 
influenced by Shakespeare, saw in classical antiquity a’ ເ and model, hence a 
closed system of the past. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


2306. Alekseev, Mikhail Pavlovich. Denischlands Vermittlerrolle fiir die frühe Shake- 
speare-Rezeption in Russland, SJ, 107, 1971, 44-56. The Russian Poet A. P. Sumarokov 
provides the first Shakespeare reference in Russian literature (1748). His probable 
source was a German lexicon compiled by C. G. Jécher (1733). Also in 1748, Sumaro- 
kov published his Ham. for which German, not French, intermediaries seem a likely 
source. Later in the 18th century, a German periodical published in St. Petersburg and 
the influence of German Shakespeare studies and translations on Russian writers were 
instrumental in preparing for the reception of Shakespeare in Russia. (In German) 

; —K.P.S.J. 


2307, Balashov, Petr Stepanovich. Shakespeare in Gorkis Nachlass, SJ, 107, 1971, 
109-113. Shakespeare was a living tradition in Gorkii’s plays and prose and influenced 
him profoundly. (in German) y —K.P.S.J. 


2308. Henning, Hans. Zar Ausstellung SHAKESPEARE IM LANDE LENINS, st, 
107, 1971, 186-190. [This is a review oE an exhibition, Shakespeare in the Land of 
Lenin. ] (in German) ດ --+..ມ.5.]. 


2309. Lehnert, Martin. Russland in den Dramen Wiliam Shakespeares, SJ, 107, 1971, 
22-43. In the late 16th and eariy 17th centuries, England was the best-informed-country 
in Western Europe about Russia, and extensive trade connections and the visits of 
Russian delegations aroused the interest of the Elizabethans. Fifteen direct and several 
indirect allusions show Russia as an important foreign country in Shakespeare’s dramas. 
His knowledge of things Russian seems to have been that of one of the more intelligent 
observers of the contemporary scene. (fn German) —K.PS.J. 


2310. Levin, 1011 Davidovich. Shakespeare und die russische Literatur des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts von Puschkin bis Tolstoy, SJ, 107, 1971, 57-71. The Russian reception of 
Shakespeare in the 19th century is closely connected with the Russian writers’ preoccu- 
pation with social problems. The apparent “lawlessness”. of Shakespeare’s dramas 
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became a powerful incentive; particularly for Pushkin, the only writer of his time to 
study Shakespeare historically and in depth instead of being merely enthusiastic. Later 
in the century Shakespeare’s reputation decreased, first with Turgenev, finally with 
Tolstoy and his contemporaries, who criticized the apparent “purity”. of Shakespeare’s 
art and found him wanting in immediate social relevance. The extremity of this position, 
however, made it possible to arrive at a more objective assessment of Shakespeare’s 
importance. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


2311. Samarin, Roman Mikhailovich, and Aleksandr Nikolaevich Nikoliukin. Shake- 
speare in der Sowjetunion: Thesen, SJ, 107, 1971, 98-104. [This is a review, in 13 
“theses,” of the Russian Shakespeare reception in the 20th century, which followed the 
lines of Lenin’s ideas on the cultural structure of a communist society.}] Gn German, 
translated from the Russian) —K.P.S.J. 


2312. Sarian, Ruben. Aus der Geschichte des armenischen Shakespeare-Theaters, SJ, 
107, 1971, 132-137. One of the greatest of Armenian actors, Petros Adamian (d. 1891), 
was a famous Othello. His-conception of the role emphasized Othello’s civilized intellect 
and complex personality. (In German) —K.PS.J. 


2313. Urnov, Dmitrii Mikhailovich. Lunatscharski und Shakespeare, SJ, 107, 1971, 
119-126. Lunacharskii understood Shakespeare much better than. the professional 
scholars did. In his Shakespeare studies “he tried to establish the logical connection 
between the culture of the beginning socialism and the great heritage of the past.” 
(In German, translated from the Russian) —K.P.S.J. 


2314. Wicht, Wolfgang. Lumatscharski iber Shakespeare, SJ, 107, 1971, 127-131. 
Lunacharskii saw Shakespeare’s plays as part of a social reality, not as generalized and 
abstract structures. Their conflicts are those inherent in society, and their heroes are 
denned by the society in which they move. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


2315. Gava Peter. Shakespeare-Bibliographie für 1969 mit Nachträgen aus früheren 
Jahren, SJ, 107, 1971, 265-352. [This bibliography of 1,291 items concentrates on 1969 
but contains some items from earlier years.] —K.P.S.]. 


2316. Kuckhoff, Armin-Gerd. Theaterschau, SJ, 107, 1971, 202-224. [This is a review 
of Shakespeare performances in East and West Germany in 1969.] (In German) 
—K.P.S.I. 


2317. Ober Stanislawski ca Shakespeare, SJ, 107, 1971, 114-118. [This is an account 
of how student actors at Leipsig rehearsed the death of Clarence (R. II) according to 
Stanislavskian principles.] (In SF man) —K.P.S.I. 


Cf.: Item 2348. 


, ‘Sir Philip Sidney 


2318. England, Martha Winburn. Sir Philip Sidney and Francois Perrot de Méssiéres: 
Their Versions of the PSALMS, Part 1, BNYPL, 75:1, Jan. 1971, 30-54. Recently 
recovered Sidney letters include six from Perrot written during the time he was writing 
his works on the Psalms, Although the letters do not discuss literary matters, and 
Perrot’s complete Italian lyrics based on the Psalms were not published until after 
Sidney’s death, about half of them appeared with music in 1581. On the basis of the 
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continuing relationship between the two men revealed: in the letters, as well as various 
historical factors, it seems likely that Sidney knew of, and perhaps studied, Perrot’s 
work before making his own adaptations of the Psalms. Comparison of particular 
Psalms by Perrot and Sidney, however, leaves mainly the impression of Sidney’s 
greater genius and accomplishment in dealing with the same artistic problems that 
faced Perrot. | —G.R.H. 


2319. England, Martha Winburn. Sir Philip Sidney and Francois Perrot de Méssiéres: 
Their Verse Versions of the PSALMS, Part II, Conclusion, BNYPL, 75:2, Feb. 1971, 
101-110. [Five appendices to Part I (see preceding abstract) include (A) Perrot’s Publi- 
cations Based on the PSALMS, (B) French Affiliations of Sidney’s Stanza Forms, 
(C) Comparison of Lengths of the Three Versions, (D) PSALM 38 DOMINE, NE IN 
FURORE, (E) The Mystery of the Sixty PSALMS.] —G.R.H. 


Western Wind 
2320. French, Roberts W. WESTERN WIND and the Complexity of Poetry, EJ, 60:2, 
Feb. 1971, 212-214. Although this poem seems utterly simple, it is complex in the 
manner of great poetry. Subtle technique is evident, e.g., in the rhythm of the first 
line and the imagery of the second. Artistry also appears in the use of the pronominal 
adjective in the fourth line. An intricate relationship exists between the parts of the 


poem, and “nothing is wasted.” —L.H.M. 
Drama 
Cf.: Item 2347, 
V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Jane Austen 


2321. Fleishman, Avrom. A Reading of MANSFIELD PARK: An Essay in Critical 
Synthesis, Mon/MnH, No. 2, 1967, 3-103. A synthesis of historical, sociological and 
psychological critical approaches is necessary to avoid misunderstandings brought about 
by a one-sided approach to this work. Historical and sociological research gives per- 
spective on the established church, economic upheavals and interclass relationships. 
More significantly, psychological research avoids misunderstanding Fanny Price, too 
superficially considered a spokesman for Austen’s evangelical puritanism and political 
conservatism. Fanny is presented, not as a paragon of virtue, but as a weak woman 
with self-defensive and self-aggrandizing impulses who, because of her economic and 
social inferiority, is forced to adopt a submissive style of life. Because her offensive 
weapon is her society's store of conventional moral -attitudes, she is the sanctimonious 
critic of everyone in her world. Although the novel makes the reader aware of some of 
the dangers of social life, it is an affirmation of a dynamic culture; its subject is the 
misery that isolation brings; it stands for social engagement, not retreat. —M.W.S. 


James Beattie 

2322. King, E. H. James Beattie’s THE MINSTREL (1771, 1774): Its Influence on 
Wordsworth, SSL, 8:1, July 1970, 3-29. Wordsworth owes a great debt to Beattie’s 
work, for those similarities which have been called coincidental are really of consider- 
able significance. The poem’s subtitle, The Progress of Genius, describes Edwin—his 
education by custom, experience, and nature. Wordsworth quite consciously used The 

as a model in some of his early poems, and it played a seminal role in the 
writing of The Prelude. Although the final form of The Prelude deliberately avoids 
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any indication of dependence on Beattie’s. poem, the rejected part of Ms Y. obviously 
combines the growth of Wordsworth’s mind with similar experiences of Edwin. This 
strong influence of The Minstrel on Wordsworth shows Beattie’s poem to be better and 
more important than has been acknowledged. —Z.J.B. 


Lord Bolingbroke 
Cf.: Item 2345. 


James Boswell 

2323. Cole, Richard C. A New Letter by James Boswell, SSL, 8:2, Oct. 1970, 118- 
122. [The complete text of a letter appearing in a Dublin newspaper, The Public 
Register or Freeman’s Journal (6:84, June 17-20, 1769, 336) signed “A Free Hibernian” 
precedes the presentation of evidence for Boswell’s authorship.] The letter admits of 
several specific comparisons with Boswell’s An Account: of Corsicana. On the basis of 
these comparisons and Bosweil’s signed “Corsican Contribution” in the Freeman’s 
Journal, supplemented by the known facts of Boswell’s Irish tour and his newspaper- 
writing habits, it seems reasonable to conclude that Boswell adopted the persona of “A 
Free Hibernian” in order to publicize his fund-raising campaign for the ie 

—Z.J.B. 


Robert Burns 


2324. Davison, Edward. Two Profiles: Walter de Ia Mare and Robert Burns, LitR, 
13:4, Sum. 1970, 472-479. De la Mare’s large creative output, which spans the first 
half of the 20th century, merits serious consideration. His poetic vision often matches 
that of the best of his contemporaries. Burns, the most famous of Scots, has a repu- 
tation which enjoys continued expansion. The simple fundamental honesty of his 
poetic expression speaks of his own difficult life. —M.M. 


2325. Lyle, E. B. The Burns. Text of TAM LIN, ScS, 15:1, 1971, 53-65. Although the 
bulk of Burns’s text for Tam Lin had its source in a Selkirkshire variant included in the 
Mss of Robert Riddell of Glenriddell, Burns may also have used a variant trom south- 
west Scotland found in Andrew Crawfurd’s Ms collection of Scottish songs and ballads. 
Numerous verse parallels between Burns’s poem and the traditional Scottish ballad 
Tam Lin recorded in Crawfurd’s collection show that from 1. 99 on in Tam O’Shanter 
Burns was probably combining the two parallel narratives available to him in the Riddell 
and the Crawfurd collections. —E.L.S. 


2326. Robotham, John S. The Reading of Robert Barns, BNYPL, 74:9, Nov. 1970, 
561-576. [This is an annotated list of 197 books, poems, plays, letters, and essays that 
Burns mentions in his writings.] —G.R.H. 


Charles Churchill 
2327. McAdams, William L. Monstrous Birth: Charles ChurchilPs Image Cluster, 
SNL, 8:2, Sp. 1971, 101-104. Although the subject of much of Churchill’s poetry is 
sterility, his verse itself is not necessarily sterile. On the contrary, a pervasive satiric 
image is of monstrous birth, which reflects the inherent moral flaw of his subjects 
through physical distortion. At times his use of the cluster approaches virtuosity, 
implying a delight in the variety and oddity of life, the plenitude of a Nature that 
generously creates both norma! life and monsters. In his last poem, Independence, 
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the use of the cluster, expanded to reflect the disparity between rank and merit, offers 
the clearest expression of his strong sense of vulnerability and estrangement. —K.D.H. 


William Cowper 
2328. Owen, J. H. The Stricken Deer and the Emblem Tradition, BNYPL, 75:2, Feb. 
1971, 66-78. In spite of discoveries of some of Cowper’s sources in biblical literature 
and popular scientific accounts of his time, the tendency has been, in interpreting the 
stricken deer and its plight in The Task (ll. 108-127), to regard it as a nature allegory of 
ຊ spiritual epiphany and leave it at that. However, there is substantial evidence that 
the stricken deer is a long-established part of the emblem tradition, had been consciously 
adapted to literary purposes by many writers before Cowper’s time, and that Cowper 
was aware of both these facts. This suggests the existence in Cowper’s poetry of tradi- 
tional and highly literary elements that have been obscured by the tendency to regard 
him mainly as a nature poet. [Illustrations from emblem books are included.] —-G.R.H. 


Daniel Defoe 


2329. Ewing, Dessagene C. The First Printing of Defoe’s FAMILY INSTRUCTOR, 
PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt. 1971, 269-272. The most plausible exp!anation for the irregular- 
ities in the gatherings and pagination of this 1715 volume is that Defoe decided to 
insert Dialogue 5 of Part II after the volume had been printed; the printer used 
signatures (x) and (y) and repeated the pagination from 291 to 322 as a way of placing 
the new dialogue correctly. Defoe considered this dialogue important because it stressed 
the value of both the Dissenting and Anglican positions. --1.1.1. 


2330. Baine, Rodney M. The Evidence from Defoe’s Title Pages, SB, 25, 1972, 185- 
191. Most scholars have not recognized that title-page wording in this period is normally 
the work of the publisher rather than the author. Thus errors in the title pages have 
sometimes misled scholars to attribute carelessness to Defoe. The subtitle of Roxana, 
for example, mentions Charles II, when actually the setting is the period of George I. 

—G.T.T. 


John Dryden 


2331. Crider, J. R. The Anti-Poet in MAC FLECKNOE, BSE, 9, 1970, 11-16. 
Dryden’s satiric attack upon Shadwell in the poem describes him as lacking in wit in 
all of its Restoration meanings—sense, judgment, learning, experience, and even the 
character necessary for literary production. Even Shadwell’s choice of the comedy of 
humor as his mode is presented as his “humor” or eccentricity. Thus, made to epito- 
mize the opposite of the ideal Augustan poet, Shadwell becomes the Augustan Anti- 
Poet. —G.R.H. 


George Farquhar 
2332. Kenny, Shirley Strum. A Broadside Prologue by Farquhar, SB, 25, 1972, 179- 
185. A previously unknown prologue, written for the opening of the 1706 season of 
the Haymarket Theatre, has been found on a printed broadside in the Houghton Library. 
This copy remained unsold in Henry Hills’s printing shop, for he used the verso to 
print a government bill in 1708. [The text of the prologue is published.] —G.T.T. 


Henry Fielding 
2333. Freedman, William. JOSEPH ANDREWS: Fielding’s Garden of the Perverse, 
TSL, 16, 1971, 35-45. Fielding’s concept of “good nature” in this work is essentially 
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Aristotelian; deviations from it, principally vanity and hypocrisy, are unnatural. These 
deviations are perversions expressed in an appropriate animal imagery. Mrs. Slipslop, 
Beau Didapper, Mrs. Tow-wouse, Parson -Trulliber, and the squire and hunting party 
have identifiable vices in the humours tradition that help determine their particular 
behavior and physical composition. Also, “they all. share... ill nature, a disdainful 
paucity of sympathetic identification with members of their own species.” In their 
attempts to treat men as less than human, they have themselves become ລະງ 


2334. Stitzel, Judith G. Blifil and Henry Fielding’s Conception of Evil, WVUBPP, 17, 
June 1970, 16-24. Blifil’s evil, established early, remains throughout Tom Jones as a 
frame of reference. More essential than his overt hypocrisy is a “total egoism,” an 
inability to Jove, and “an instinctive reaction” against goodness. He is calculating, and 
his temperance and self-control are aimed always at doing the most harm possible. 
Tom’s dismissal from Allworthy’s household is. less the result of Tom’s indiscretion 
than of Blifil’s calculated revenge grown out of hatred. Blifil’s desire to mary Sophia 
is not love but sadism and revenge. Since goodness is spontaneous and instinctive, 
Blifil’s cold machinations are-a sign of ເ evil. , —-H.D.P. 


Wiliam Godwin 


2335. Pesta, “John, CALEB WILLIAMS: Wasted Love, TSL, 16, 1671, 67-76. 
Although past criticism. of this work has generally focused on Godwin’s social and 
political intentions, this novel has a tragic human dimension because “the possibility 
for love between the hero Caleb and his-enemy Falkland is wasted.” The frustrated 
potential of a father-son relationship, Caleb’s efforts to find a parent figure, and a 
pattern of mythopoeic imagery that represents Falkland as a “supernatural being whom 
Caleb both fears and loves” create a strong kinship between two persons who become 
mortal enemies. “Falkland is not Caleb’s constant enemy,” but their mutual distrust 
and misunderstanding result in tragedy. D. Gilbert Dumas (Things As They Were: 
The Original Ending of CALEB WILLIAMS, SEL, 6:3, 1966, 575-597 [AES, 10:2, Feb. 
1967, 703]) prefers the ending in- the holograph Ms to the published version. However, 
such a preference limits “our understanding of this ‘novel to its social and political 
meaning.” | ເ —K.B. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


2336. Jaarsma, Richard J. Satire, Theme, and Structure in THE TRAVELLER, TSL, 
16, 1971, 47-65. In its own day this work “was a critical and popular success.” Modern 
critics appear defensive and stress elements ‘more familiar to the modern reader than 
to the 18th-century reader. The Traveller is a Juvenalian satire paralleling a Johnson- 
ian journey through human society. The journey “reveals that the sameness of all men 
causes the human animai to construct societies which deter rather than promote human 
happiness.” By contrasting human ideas of happiness with actual existence (“technique 
of ‘thesis-antithesis’’), Goldsmith uses the “traditional motif of ironic reversal in the 
writings of the Augustan humanists.” In “addition, he uses repetition, architectural 
imagery, and a verse paragraph that moves from general to specific: all of which con- 
tribute to both an elegiac and satiric world. ety the “I” in the poem serves as a 
significant: structural device. —K.B. 


ເທວ 
2337. Kearney, Flora McLaughlin. James Hervey and Eighteenth-Century Taste, 
Mon/Ball, 14, 1969, 1-50. Hervey (1714-1758) was an Anglican clergyman who 
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leaned toward Calvinistic Methodism. His voluminous writings were popular among 
middle-class Englishmen, although he tried to appeal to aristocratic tastes, using such 
fashionable secular subjects as graves, scientific investigation, gardens, painting, sculp- 
ture, Opera, and dueling to introduce his religious ideas. In exploring the macabre, 
the sublime, the pathetic, and the elegant, he employed, not always successfully, popular 
rhetorical modes to exploit his readers’ sensibilities. He also adopted popular literary 
forms such as meditations, dialogues, letters, and sermons. —D.G.L. 


James MacPherson 


2338. Montiel, Isidoro. Ossian en Il Bardo della Selva Nera, Foruml, 4:2, June 1970, 
203-207. Even though the Ossian poems were known to be a literary hoax, they were 
nonetheless a strong influence in the artistic elaboration of Vincenzo Monti’s Napoleonic 
poem Il Bardo della Selva Nera (1806). Known through Melchiore Cesarotti’s Italian 
translation, the importance of their influence can be seen in place names, proper names, 
content, thematic development, and similarity to the versification of the translation. 


(In Spanish) —J.TS. 


2339. Montiel, Isidoro. La influencia de Ossián en.Foscolo, Forum], 5:2, June 1971 , 
211-225. Rich evidence attesting to the popularity of MacPherson’s Ossian poems in 
Italy is supplied by the testimony offered in the writings of Ugo Foscolo. In poetry and 
criticism spanning the entire first half of the 19th century, Foscolo first reflected the 
enthusiasm generated by MacPherson’s “translations” and later, when their spurious 
origin was an accepted fact, Foscolo continued to place high value on the poems, since 
they were responsible for a regeneration of interest in epic poetry in Italy, an interest 
that had waned since the days of Tasso. (In Spanish) ——J.T.S. 


Alexander Pope 


2340. Morrison, Lois G. Lewis Theobald’s Early Step to the Throne of THE DUN- 
CIAD, Scribl, 4:1, Aut. 1971, 31-33. Justification for Pope’s selection of Theobald 
as the hero of the 1728 Dunciad seems inadequate on the basis of the Shakespeare 
rivalry alone. If Pope’s earlier struggle with the translation of the Iliad is considered, 
however, the basis of the selection seems clearer. Theobald had rated Eustace Budgell 
as a genius equal to Addison for his translation of Theophrastus, a bit of unctuous 
flattery which could easily have seemed to Pope to be adverse criticism of his work on 
the Iad, about which he felt none too confident. -~K.D.H. 


2341. Schonhorn, Manuel. Pope’s EPISTLE TO AUGUSTUS: Notes Toward a My- 
thology, TSL, 16, 1971, 15-33. In this work Pope “covertly revealed the dissolution of 
his Augustan civilization in three ways. In his notes ... he presented the deteriora- 
tion of the laureateship, the office of the king’s poet, and the consequential debasement 
of the monarchy itself. In his use of the British Merlin . . . he exposed the profane use 
to which this unique myth of imperial splendor had been put... [and] his allusion to 
Astraea, Goddess of Justice and Empire, signified not the return of Law and Piety but 
the . . . final decay of a once beatific vision in his time.” —K.B. 


2342. Eade, J. C. “Brandy Nan” in THE RAPE, Scribl, 4:1, Aut. 1971, 30-31. The 
persistent scandal about Queen Anne’s drinking is possibly reflected in Pope’s well- 
known couplet, “Here Thou, Great Anna! whom three realms obey,/Dost sometimes 
Counsel take—and sometimes Tea.” Several sources note Queen Anne’s habit of 
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drinking brandy and other spirits out of tea cups, aa jäme asn that they con- 
tained nothing stronger than “Pennyroyal Water, &c. and the. like cooling Things.” 
—K.D.H. 


2343. Adler, Jacob H. The Reach of Art: A Study in the Prosody of Pope, Mon/ FIH, 
No. 16, Sp. 1964, 1-105. The brilliant subtlety and variety of Pope’s achievement within 
the narrow limits of the heroic couplet can be examined and illustrated by applying 
three major divisions of prosody to his outstanding poems: (1) techniques of meter; 
(2) words and rhetorical devices; and (3) techniques of sound. In general, Pope’s diver- 
gence from absolute rules grew greater as his career progressed. By 1717, he had 
mastered the skills needed “to obey rules with artistry and break them with grace.” 
The essential unity of his work is revealed through his adherence to his own established 
system of prosody—for instance, the use of similar devices in An Epistle to Augustus 
and An Essay on Criticism, and in The Dunciad and The Rape of the Lock. All 
prosodic devices were directed toward pointing up mood and meaning in the poetry, 
and Pope’s range in representative effects was vast. “Pope’s greatest achievement in 
versification is very likely the combination of a concentrated brilliance of statement. 
and of special metrical effect with a colloquial tone.” —W.LS. 


2344, Roberts, Philip. Alexander Pope: Two Unpublished Items, Scribl, 4:1, Aut. 
1971, 1-3. The library at Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, contains two hitherto 
unpublished Pope items—an autograph letter to Charles Seymour, sixth Duke of 
Somerset, declining an unknown request, and an epigram by Sarah Churchill on the 
occasion of Pope’s death. —K.D.H. 


2345. Smallwood, Frank T. Bolingbroke vs. Alexander Pope: The Publication of the 
PATRIOT KING, PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt. 1971, 225-241. In 1738-1739 Pope had printed 
(but not distributed) an unauthorized edition of 1,500 copies of Bolingbroke’s work. 
Bolingbroke first learned of this edition in 1744, at the time of Pope’s death, and he 
had all but a few copies burned. It is clear that Bolingbroke intended to take no other 
action, but the serialization of Pope’s edition in the London Magazine in 1749 forced 
his hand. As a result, he issued an authorized edition with a prefaced statement of the 
facts; but, contrary to the usual view, “the references to Pope are restrained and, in at 


least one expression, were softened in the final version.” —G.T.T. 
Thomas Shadwell 
CÈ: Item 233L 
Jonathan Swift 


2346. Murray, Patrick. Swift: The Sceptical Conformist, Studies, 58:232, Win. 1969, 
357-367. Although Swift never directly commits himself to skeptical views, one can 
see similarities between his ideas and those of most skeptics. Sermon on fhe Trinity 
and Thoughts on Religion show Swift is no religious rationalist. His letters and Book 
IV of Golliver’s Travels stress reason’s limitations—man is not reasonable, but capable 
of reason. Swift is closest to the skeptics in accepting religious authority. The religious 
skeptic usually has to choose between conformity or perpetual doubt. Swift chooses 
conformity, showing a skeptic’s longing for order. His skepticism is strongest in regard 
to the Anglican Church, not Christianity as a whole. Swift believes in private, but not 
public dissent and is attached to his church most fully as a preserver of tradition. This 
attitude also appears in a desire to standardize English forever and to avoid contro- 
versy through acceptance of the religious mysteries. —J.T.H. 
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Drama 


2347. Sorelius, Gunnar. “The Giant Race before the Flood”: Pre-Restoration Drama 
on the Stage and in the Criticism of the Restoration, Mon/SAUp, No. 4, 1966, 1-227. 
The influence of pre-Commonwealth drama upon the theaters and plays of the Restora- 
tion has been generally underestimated. While Restoration dramatists both loved and 
hated their English dramatic heritage, the period not only continued the stage tradition 
of those plays that were were still being performed when the theaters closed in 1642, but 
also rescued a number from obscurity. Despite the widespread belief that Shake- 
speare was treated shabbily during the Restoration—a view given strong support by the 
evidence of such adaptations as Tate’s Lear and Davenant’s collaboration with Dryden 
on Temp.—he was consistently thought to be the master dramatist of the earlier age. 
Yet certain features of his art, his lack of decorum, for example, were inconsistent with 
neo-classical standards of excellence. Ben Jonson belonged, however, to a rhetorical 
tradition that was to be reinforced in the Restoration by Hobbesian psychology and the 
rediscovery of Longinus, both of which contributed to a doctrine that constituted the 
basis of the pragmatic, empirical attitude held by Dryden and others. 

While dissatisfaction with the heroic drama by the 70’s resulted in an intensified 
interest in England’s dramatic heritage, the most general lesson that can be discovered 
from a study of the Restoration’s attitudes toward the earlier English playwrights con- 
cerns the persistence of the tragi-comic tradition, even though “poetic justice” proved 
destructive to genuine tragedy. ‘Similar but more precise parallels may be found in a 
comparison of the earlier comedy with the work of Restoration comic playwrights, 
who were most influenced by Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher. Seldom genuinely 
objective, Restoration critics—and playwrights—sought to attain a formal regularity 
of dramatic construction, only rarely achieved before the theaters were closed. 
Jonson, who both in theory and-in practice seemed to anticipate this concern, fore- 
stalled French formalism and established a native ideal for the later dramatic age. 
Like his Restoration successors, he combined classic regularity with the richness of 
design that later critics saw as an illustration of his superiority over French playwrights. 
Thus, even to dramatists who, like Dryden, were to move away from comedy, Jonson 
was viewed retrospectively as the great master of “art” | —M.W.E. 


VI. ROMANTIC 
Lord Byron 

2348. Elistratova, Anna Arkad’evna.: Byrons Verhältnis zu Shakespeare, SJ, 107, 
1971, 72-84. Byron rejected Shakespeare and favored Pope but, strangely enough, 
his poetry (particularly Don Juan), his prose, and to a lesser extent his dramas, are 
very close to Shakespeare and use numerous Shakespearean quotations to good purpose. 
The apparent contradiction is solved by recognizing that Byron was not so much 
criticizing Shakespeare but the Shakespeare cult of the Romantics, Unlike the reaction- 
ary Lake School poets, he fused the enlightened clarity of Pope with the Shakespeare 
tradition in an original work of art. (In German, translated from the Russian) 

l —K.P. S.J. 


2349. Slethaug, Gordon E. Patterns of Imagery in THE PRISONER OF CHILLON, 
QQ, 78:3, Aut. 1971, 449-455. Byron’s poem does not set forth “the value of human 
freedom in realistic terms,” as is generally believed. Instead, structure and imagery 
reveal a dialectical pattern. Freedom, beauty, and good are set against slavery, ugliness, 
and evil. Both positions are fused in “Bonnivard’s recognition of the coexistence of 
good and evil” and of life and death. | Dao —K.P.S. J. 
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2350. Stringham, Scott. I DUE FOSCARI: From Byron’s Play to Verdis Opera 
WVUBPP, 17, June 1970, 31-40. In adapting The Two Foscari to operatic form, 
Verdi necessarily made changes, “not only to shorten it but also to force it into the 
operatic form of the period.” For instance, the number and relative importance of 
characters, as well as their motivations, had to be changed; and the themes of torture 
and vengeance were minimized. The result is a great reduction in literary ane 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
2351. Lupton, Mary Jane. THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER: The Agony 
of Thirst, AI, 27:2, Sum. 1970, 140-159. The Mariner’s alienation is reflected in long- 
ings for sleep and death, in isolation from the land world, and in his denial of sexual 
communion. He possesses characteristics of the sado-masochistic type in his mastery 
the listener, his murder of the albatross, his-sense of guilt, and his need for repentance. 
The poem’s pitcher, bucket, basin, bowl, and sieve metaphors suggest the emptiness or 
fullness of the mother’s breast and success or failure of the quest for oral gratifica- 
tion, caused by the death of Coleridge’s father and the Oedipal situation with his 
mother that developed. The rain fills the buckets, but the thirst always returns. The 
fantasy of the oral phase includes that of the pure, undefiled, gratifying mother from 
which there is separation, causing thirst or the denial of love/ milk. -J E.D. 


2352. Wilson, Douglas Brownlow. Two Modes of Apprehending Nature: A Gloss on 
the Coleridgean Symbol, PMLA, 87:1, Jan. 1972, 42-52. - Coleridge maintains a life- 
long ambivalence toward nature. As early as 1795 he toys with incompatible specula- 
tions upon nature but retreats from the pantheistic rendering of it as a bold metaphor. 
In his prose of 1816 and 1817 he employs a traditional distinction between natura 
naturata and natura naturans. Thus nature becomes a source of sacramental symbols: 
he holds that the imagination is peculiarly fitted to create symbols and hence to appre- 
hend natura naturans. In 1817 he adds to The Eolian Harp a key phrase, “the one 
Life within us and abroad.” Despite a growing dualistic aversion to nature in later life, 
he continues sporadically to reassert his sacramental faith in it. His adaptation af 
natura naturans binds through common assumption a Considerable body of his mature 
writings. =p. G.D. 


Maria Edgeworth 
2353. Colvin, Christina Edgeworth. Maria Edgeworth’s Tours in Ireland, SN, 43:1, 
1971, 252-256. [An unpublished letter to Joanna Baillie describing a visit to Killarney 
with Sir Walter Scott, his son, daughter, and son-in-law, J. G. Lockhart, is printed.] 
F. 


ieee 


2354, Murray, Patrick. The Irish Novels of Maria Edgeworth, Studies, 59:235, Aut. 
1970, 267-278. Edgeworth’s major importance has been seen as her influence on Scott 
and the regional and saga novel. Her faults and merits are shown in her Irish novels. 
Excepting Castle Rackrent, her novels fail through intrusive moralizing, dependence 
on coincidence, and the desire for a happy conclusion. They remain worth reading, 
however, for their narrative power, their accuracy of dialogue, and “an impressive 
array” of lively minor characters. —J.T.H. 


James Hogg 
2355. Pache, Walter. “Der Ettrickschafer Hoggs.” A Scotsman’s Literary Reputation 
in Germany, SSL, 8:2, Oct. 1970, 109-117. Hogg’s reputation in Germany was based 
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on preconceived ideas and current literary fashion, and his poetry, not his prose, was 
appreciated. In Germany even more than in England his image was that of “der 
Rttrick-Shafer,” the German equivalent of “the sweet-voiced, guileless, warmhearted 
Shepherd.” Hogg was viewed as a romantic prototype and the incarnation of Scottish 
folklore rather than as an author in his own right. It was more than 100 years before 
a different Hogg began to emerge with the rediscovery of the Confessions. —Z.J.B. 


Sir Walter Scott 
2356. Zug, Charles G., IJ. Sir Walter Scott and the Ballad Forgery, SSL, 8:1, July 
1970, 52-64. It is unfair and unrealistic to label Scott a ballad forger on the basis of 
the modern definition of forgery as any alteration or interpolation, no matter how 
minor, in a collected text. Scott’s clear moral aversion to the dishonest attempt to 
present an original poem as a traditional ballad and the demand of his age that. the 
ballads be complete and appear in a meaningful artistic or historical context should 
definitely absolve him of any charge of forgery, even though he invariably improved 
the meter and did nct hesitate to interpolate passages of contemporary poetic diction 
and sentiment. —Z.J.B. 


Cf.: Item 2353. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
2357. Williams, Duncan. Shelley’s Demogorgon, WVUBPP, 17, June 1970, 25-30. 
Demogorgon has been an enigma. But Demogorgon says himself that he is “Eternity.” 
If Jupiter is tyranny, having a beginning, then Demogorgon is infinity, and his victory 
over Jupiter is eventual. Shelley’s point is that no empire or tyranny is eternal. “Eter- 
nity,” of course, need be read only as Time “writ large.” —H.D.P. 


Robert Southey 
2358. Morgan, Peter F. Southey on Poetry, TSL, 16, 1971, 77-89. Jean Raimond 
(Robert Southey, Paris, 1968) has only partially succeeded in treating the criticism of 
Southey. Southey’s notions of poetry included a belief that poetry is “primarily emo- 
tional” and of “moral character.” His stylistic considerations were largely Words- 
worthian—“perspicuity and plainness.” Regarding specific verse forms, Southey objected 
to the heroic couplet and found blank verse “the noblest measure.” His view of the 
English literary tradition began with Chaucer and included Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, all of whom he looked at with great admiration. “Southey deplores the influ- 
ence of the Puritan rebellion followed by the Restoration.” In his view Dryden and 
Pope were poets of second rank, but an upward swing in poetry was in evidence from 
Cowper to Wordsworth. However, this movement was threatened by the Satanic 
school, i.e. Byron and his followers. —~K.B. 


, William Wordsworth 
Cf.: Item 2322. 


VIL. VICTORIAN 

Jeremy Bentham 
2359. Steintrager, James. Morality and Belief: The Origin and Purpose of Bentham’s 
Writings on Religion, MillN, 6:2, Sp. 1971, 3-15. Bentham’s many anti-religious views 
appear intrinsic to his utilitarianism and were anticipated in his thought long before 
the battle over “schools for all” in 1812. The content and tone of his Mss of 1772- 
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1774 reveal his early anger against the Church Establishment. Further, these arguments 
are founded not only on moral, but also on epistemological and philosophical grounds. 
Several reasons for these views not appearing earlier are Bentham’s own habit of involv- 
ing himself in many schemes and his caution derived from a knowledge of a lack of 
public sympathy. Bentham’s use of ridicule and mockery in these writings were his 
attempt to encourage public support. —R.D.J. 


Charies Dickens 
2360, Braine, John. Justice at Last, NatR, 23:27, July 13, 1971, 763-764 (rev.-art., 
F. R. and Q. D. Leavis, Dickens the Novelist, Pantheon Books, 1971). This book suc- 
cessfully demolishes the idea that Dickens’s work produced only grotesqueries and that 
it was constructed to meet commercial, not artistic, demands. Academic critics have 
frequently faulted his popularity and distorted his worth in their search for obsessions, 
manias, and childhood traumas. In the six novels this book reviews, one becomes 
aware that the mistake readers have made is to look only at discrete parts of the 
novels, rather than entire structures. What makes Dickens a superb novelist is “an 
intense concern for the real.” Because the Leavises’ book makes one aware of the 
seriousness of Dickens’s art, his influence on a writer such as Tolstoy becomes under- 
standable. —V.M.LN. 


2361. Watt, Ian. The Leavises on Dickens, Listener, 85:2189, Mar. 11, 1971, 298- 
301 (rev.-art., F. R. and Q. D. Leavis, Dickens: The Novelist, Chatto & Windus, 1971). 
Since about 1914 Dickens has been regarded as a social critic of importance, whose 
work transcends Victorian representationalism. The Leavises’ book regards Dickens in 
this way and illuminates their current critical beliefs. F. R. Leavis, in succession to 
Matthew Arnold and T. S. Eliot, thinks of a small literary canon, entry to which is 
determined by comparisons with a few accepted authors; this process is the basis for 
asserting the need for strict standards of literary criticism. For him, evidence and defini- 
tion are irrelevant to the personal commitment which is the absolute in literature. 
Dickens compares favorably with Blake, Tolstoy and Shakespeare; Austen and James 
are less good. [Numerous critics of Dickens are anathematized.] ——C.C.P. 


Cf.: Item 2470. 


George Eliot 


2362. Hagan, John. A Reinterpretation of THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, PMLA, 
87:1, Jan. 1972, 53-63. Recent interpretations distort the novel’s emphasis. According 
to one, it is a tragedy of repression and regression; Maggie is responsible for her 
downfall because she is flawed by her acceptance of a philosophy of renunciation 
and by a fixation upon her father and brother. According to the other, her family 
devotion is good; thus, the main subject of the novel is not her downfall, but her 
spiritual development climaxed by her two rejections of Stephen and her attempt to 
rescue Tom from the flood. Neither of these readings is satisfactory, for each over- 
simplifies Eliot’s complex outlook, which presents Maggie’s frustrations and defeat as 
springing from both her intense and legitimate desires for a full and rich life, and her 
control by a noble love that makes her renunciation of those desires morally necessary. 

—P.G.D. 


2363. Peterson, Virgil A. ROMOLA: A Victorian Quest for Values, WVUBPP, 16, 
Nov. 1967, 49-62. Although critics have not found it so, Eliot thought Romola an 
“unsurpassed” and unified novel. The novel’s unity lies in the “slow process of 
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Romola’s moral growth” through several stages of philosophy (each but the last asso- 
ciated with a dominant male influence): humanism, hedonism, theology, and “com- 
passion unsupported by authority or ideology.” Reiterative imagery clusters along these 
stages in Romola’s quest for moral values. —H.D.P. 


William S. Gilbert 


2364. Jones, John Bush. Gilbert and His Ballads: Problems in the Bibliography and 
Attribution of Victorian Comic Journalism, SB, 25, 1972, 217-225. It can be demon- 
strated that certain scholarly references to Gilbert’s Bab Ballads are erroneous because 
of failure to investigate dates of publication, to check records that furnish identifications 
of authorship, and to recognize that a signed illustration does not necessarily imply that 
the accompanying text is by the same person—failure, in short, to utilize sufficient 
external evidence to corroborate conjectures made on the basis of internal evidence. 

—G.T.T. 


2365. Stedman, Jane W. Three New Gilbert Lyrics, BNYPL, 74:10, Dec. 1970, 629- 
633. Among the Isaac Goldman papers in the New York Public Library are three 
previously unpublished “Jost” lyrics, along with two scraps of music for them, which 
W. S. Gilbert wrote in 1870 for Our Island Home, the third of six “entertainments” 
composed before his collaboration with Sullivan. The reasons for the haphazard publi- 
cation of Our Island Home and the omission of these lyrics from the published versions 
are unclear. The lyrics consist of a carol for three voices beginning “Rise pretty one, 
awaken,” a quartet entitled Cask Catch, and another quartet foreshadowing the con- 
tract signing in The Sorcerer begining “Memorandum of agreement.” [The texts of 
the lyrics are included in the article.] —G.R.H. 


Thomas Hardy 


2366. Clarke, Robert W. Hardy's Farmer Boldwood: Shadow of a Magnitude, 
WVUBPP, 17, June 1970, 45-55. As Far from the Madding Crowd marks the end of 
Hardy’s “qualified optimism,” Farmer Boldwood anticipates figures like Michael Hen- 
chard and Jude Fawley. With tragic undertones, he is out of harmony with his relatively 
serene environment. He resists change (unlike Bathsheba and Oak), he has a capacity 
for suffering, and he tries to maintain a “shell of indifference” to others, to shut off 
emotion. Thus he is the first character in the Wessex novels large enough to be a vic- 
tim of malevolent fate. —H.D.P. 


2367. Kramer, Dale. Character and the Cycle of Change n THE MAYOR OF 
CASTERBRIDGE, TSL, 16, 1971, 111-120. The characterization and structure of 
The Mayor of Casterbridge project Hardy’s concept of a historical process that is not a 
static but an evolutionary cyclicism. Just as Henchard’s falling before Farfrae’s 
utilization of modern techniques represents some progress in the world, Farfrae’s own 
shortcomings, especially his lack of sympathy, set the scene for his own toppling “by a 
man who combines business acumen and sympathetic insight into humanity.” Hardy 
carefully avoids making the novel an “allegorical minuet” by delaying “significant 
authorial comment” and “by masking Farfrae’s less congenial qualities.” ~—K.B, 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
2368. Lees, Francis Noel. Gerard Manley Hopkins, Mon/CEMW, No. 21, 1966, 1-46. 
One reason Hopkins is often classified as a modern poet, although he lived in the 
Victorian period, may be that his work was withheld from publication until 1918 by 
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his literary executor, Robert Bridges; yet this alone does not account for his appeal to 
moderns. For this we must look to the special elements of his poetry, such as his 
ability to present scenes as in The Wreck of the Deutschland, either enacted or narrated, 
which spontaneously engender feelings in the reader. This poem was rejected by a Vic- 
torian editor when submitted for publication, for that age was sentimental in its tastes 
while the post-war generation looked for the living experience in the reader as well as 
in the writer. Hopkins achieved this in The Windhover by presenting not a beautiful 
feeling but the beautiful thing itself, which in turn presented that feeling. This experi- 
ence was intensified by Hopkins’s use of a new meter, Sprung Rhythm, to more nearly 
approximate the colloquial and spoken voice of English speech. Another modern 
element was the presentation of theological ideas. Hopkins was an orthodox Catholic, 
but his Jesuit background was tempered by a knowledge of Duns Scotus, the medieval 
Franciscan theologian who emphasized nature’s role as a revealer of its Creator and 
the two factors of human will: inclination and choice. The first of these elements led 
Eliot to call Hopkins a nature poet, and the second gave inner drama to his poems. The 
two combined enabled him to give the reader a firsthand experience of emotion in his 
poetry. The meaning of Hopkins’s work includes his whole vision and the discipline 
which organized it. It is useless to theorize about what the effect on English poetry 
would have been if Hopkins had had a public status in his lifetime. We must merely 
be grateful for the relatively few poems that he did write, which reveals to all of us a 
new sense of language and its relationships. —~E.M.W. 


2369. McChesney, Donald. Hopkins and the Mystical Tradition, Month, 4:2, Aug. 
1971, 53-57, Hopkins’s mysticism, awakened by “rural solitude,” is especially evident 
in God’s Grandeur, Hurrahing in Harvest, The Windhover, As Kingfishers Catch Fire, 
The May ເ and The Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air We Breathe. —-D.B.M. 


2370. Gerard Manley Hopkins: Two Unpublished Letters on Anglo-Irish Relations, 
Studies, 59:233, Sp. 1970, 19-20. [Two unpublished Hopkins letters with notes by the 
editors appear here. The letters deal with Anglo-Irish relations, especially the economics 
of the woolens trade, and show the author’s considerable pro-English sympathy.] 

| l —J.TH 


. George MacDonald 
2371. Manlove, C. N. George MacDonald’s Fairy Tales: Their Roots in MacDonald’s 
Thought, SSL, 8:2, Oct. 1970, 97-108. MacDonald’s oscillations between thinking of 
art as chaotic and art as the garment of Truth reveal a personal tension between think- 
ing and feeling. The subconscious creative imagination, for MacDonald, is man’s highest 
mental faculty; it is God working in man. The artist, therefore, has no final control 
over what he produces. For this reason the fairy tale is not centrally about Man, but 
about.God. Similarly, the reader responds involuntarily to the sentiments of the fairy- 
tale. Yet MacDonald contradicts this apparently chaotic view of art when he calls 
the poet a finder. No doubt aware of these internal contradictions, he sought to resolve 
them in his Coleridgean distinction between ເ and fancy. His attempts were 
basically ae ---7..[.3. 


| | John Stuart Mill 
2372. Robson, John M. “Joint Authorship” Again: The Evidence in the Third Edition 
of Mills Logic, MilIN,. 6:2, Sp. 1971, 15-20. A concurrence of hints makes it possible 
to infer the presence of Harriet Taylor Mill’s hand in revisions of the third edition of 
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Logic (1851), Changes bearing on the topic of sexual equality, various shifts in pro- 
noun usage, and a significant footnote addition, all related to views on equality of the 
sexes, plus alternating references to Auguste Comte, suggest joint authorship. Mill’s 
varying attitude concerning the secret ballot also reflects his wife’s influence in this 
third revision. —R.D.J. 


2373. VanArsdel, Rosemary T. The WESTMINSTER REVIEW: Change of Editor- 
ship, 1840, SB, 25, 1972, 191-204. The details of the change in ownership of the 
London and Westminster Review from Mill to William E. Hickson have never been 
clear, nor have Mills reasons for choosing Hickson. Four kinds of evidence (Mill’s 
letters to Hickson, Henry Cole, and John Robertson; Cole’s diary; a letter of Robertson’s; 
and biographical material about Hickson indicating “that he was a man of much wider 
public interests and experience than previously had been thought”) now make it possible 
to see that Mill’s principal motive was to find an editor who would continue the 
journal on radical lines. —G.T.T. 


William Morris 


2374, Fass, Barbara, Wiliam Morris and the Tannhäuser Legend: A Gloss on the 
Earthly Paradise Motif, VN, No. 40, Fall 1971, 22-26. The concluding story of Morris’s 
Earthly Paradise, the Tannhäuser legend, supplies Morris with “potential allegories that 
allowed him to explore and describe the earthly paradise to uncover the illusory 
hopes that attract those who would fiee the world.” Morris’s supposed aestheticism 
leads back to reality and unites the man of action and the artist in “a common vision 
of a regenerated world.” -~—D.B.M. 


2375. Kocmanova, Jessie. The Living Language of William Morris, BSE, 9, 1970, 
17-34. From their first appearance, Morris’s late prose romances have been attacked 
for their style by many readers, although those who have praised the romances have 
generally found the style.appropriate and essential to the thought. It is a romantic 
prose that owes something to the style Morris evolved for his translations of Norse 
epics. But upon close examination of examples of his formal and informal writing 
it is also evident that it evolved from tendencies in his ordinary use of language. 
——G.R.H. 


Walter- Pater 
2376. Sullivan, William H. Four Early Studies from Paters THE RENAISSANCE: 
The Aesthetics for a Humanist Myth, VN, No. 40, Fall 1971, 1-7. The first four of 
Paters studies of the Renaissance reveal that The Renaissance is “an account of bio- 
graphical crisis in the individual artist and his efforts to regain equilibrium through his 
art. The result is a formal, aesthetic revolution in which the shaping force of the 
artifact becomes the personality of its maker: art becomes subjective, the artist romantic, 
and the artifact an analogue, a symbol of its creator.” —D.B.M. 


John Ruskin 


2377, Alexander, Edward. Art Amidst Revolution: Ruskin in 1848, VN, No. 40, Fall 
1971, 8-13. Ruskin showed little interest in social questions before 1848. The upheavals 
of that year turned Ruskin’s thoughts to the utility of his chosen occupation of art 
critic. His doubts are shown in The Seven Lamps of Architecture, which was published 
in May 1849. In this book, which interrupted his work on Modern Painters, Ruskin 
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explored the difference between utilitarian and. liberal enterprises and attempted “to 
discover and justify his vocation of art critic in a time of social strife and revolutionary 
upheaval.” —D.B.M. 


2378. Fennell, Francis L. The Verdict in Whistler v. Ruskin, VN, No. 40, Fall 1971, 
17-21. An examination of the Whistler v. Ruskin case shows that the trial was not a 
Gilbertian farce and that the jury cannot be dismissed as obtuse and ridiculous. The 
verdict of the jury is evidence of neither philistinism nor frivolousness. but rather of 
“the puzzlement with which they approached a delicate and ultimately insoluble legal 
dilemma.” They were not insulting Ruskin or Whistler nor expressing their artistic 
taste. Returning a verdict of guilty and assessing nominal damages was a common way 
for a jury to escape becoming deadlocked. —D.B.M. 


2379. Sonstroem, David. John Ruskin and the Nature of Manliness, VN, No. 40, Fall 
1971, 14-17. Ruskin’s sexual concerns not only permeate his statements on society 
and art, but also shape, determine, and control them. Furthermore, his writings show 
signs of active and persistent efforts to grapple with his sexual problems. —D.B.M. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 
2380. McDonald, Walter R. VANITY FAIR: A Note on Comic Exposé, CEA, 34:1, 
Nov. 1971, 36. Thackeray has two ways of exposing vanity. He rapidly juxtaposes 
discordant ‘elements, and he also more casually reveals disparities while working out 
his story. Many examples indicate that he prefers the former method -as one that 
keeps his lengthy novels lively and witty. —B.J.M. 


2381. Pantuckové, Lidmila. Thackeray as a Reader and Critic of French Literature, 
BSE, 9, 1970, 37-126. Thackeray wrote a great deal about French literature while he 
was a foreign correspondent and magazine contributor in the 1830’s and 40’s. Although 
it has not yet been given comprehensive treatment, this literary criticism has been 
studied by a number of Thackeray authorities. who have generally taken a very nega- 
tive view of it. Without overvaluing his achievement, it is reasonable to say that this 
view overlooks the range and knowledge of Thackeray’s criticism. Thackeray’s particular 
limitations are that he failed to understand the French character and morality. Conse- 
- quently he was led to moralize heavily and failed to do justice to- Hugo, Sand, and 
Balzac. But he did possess a sensible insight into a wide range of the works that he 
reviewed, and he fairly evaluated and condemned certain literary absurdities of the time, 
rather in the way in which some of the Russian revolutionary critics of the same period 
did. In general, he maintained a more objective attitude toward French literature than 
did many of his countrymen. —G.R.H. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward 

2382. Peterson, William S. Mrs. Humphry Ward on ROBERT ELSMERE: Six New 
Letters, BNYPL, 74:9, Nov. 1970, 587-597. Received with wide public interest, this 
novel (1888) elicited much controversy, but much of what its first readers saw and 
_ often attacked was not what Ward intended. This is especially evident in six of her 

previously unpublished letters of 1888, in which she. refutes attacks on the integrity 
of her main character and on the persuasive power of historical and higher-criticel 
arguments in the novel that undermine his conventional Christianity.. [The texts of the 
six letters are printed here.] —G.R.H, 
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Oscar Wilde 


2383. Cary, Meredith. DE PROFUNDIS—Wilde’s Letter to the World, TSL, 16, 
1971, 91-102. Wilde’s careful writing in this work “implies a more literary inten- 
tion” than merely a “recriminatory love letter.” Socially ostracized for his homo- 
sexuality and his being identified as an “aesthetic poseur,” Wilde, wishing to change 
society’s attitude, adopted the role of Christ in De Profundis returning love for evil. 
Although there are numerous parallels to Christ’s life, Wilde “supplants the teachings 
of Christ,” accepting sin and forswearing a life of pleasure only because it is incom- 
plete. Christ was incomplete because suffering is not in itself a complete answer to 
life—“For the complete man, all things are necessary.” Wilde’s structuring of theme 
and characterization make De Profundis more than a personal letter explaining his 
“extraordinary behavior.” —K.B. 


2384. Lawler, Donald L. Oscar Wilde’s First Manuscript of THE PICTURE OF 
DORIAN GRAY, SB, 25, 1972, 125-135. An examination of the Ms at the Morgan 
Library suggests that Wilde copied this text from a draft. Certain errors, involving 
repetition, are similar to those known to have been made by Wilde in tran- 
scriptions; and a study of the ink in certain relocated passages suggests that they were 
copied from a Ms in which the relocation had already taken place. The presumption 
that there was still another preliminary Ms means “that the stereotyped view of Wilde 
as a careless and hasty writer may need reassessment.” ~——G.T.T, 


2385. Schrick, W. Oscar Wilde in Belgium in 1789 and his Early Interest in Théophile 
Gautier, RLV, 37:3, 1971, 245-256. Wilde seems to be influenced by Gautier’s thought 
through the writings of Swinburne and John Payne, but especially through Pater’s The 
Renaissance, Studies in Art and Poetry, which contains a doctrine already found in 
Gautier’s. Du beau dans Part. He also knew the French critics work directly and 
regarded him as the authority on contemporary French poetry. His indebtedness seems 
evident in his desire to arrive at the same conception of an English Renaissance, that 
of a union of Hellenism with the romantic spirit. He also shares with Gautier a rever- 
ence for sonnet writing and the beliefs that a great variety of expression corresponds to 
the complexity of modern life and that poetry is related to the plastic arts. —L.I.H.W. 


Thomas J. Wise: 


2386, Betz, Paul F. T. J. Wise and Gordon Wordsworth, BNYPL, 74:9, Nov. 1970, 
577-586. Although Wise is now remembered for his literary forgeries, he was also a 
bibliographer and book and Ms collector of great ability and zeal. It was for those 
legitimate and admirable activities that he was known to his contemporaries. Justifica- 
tion for this contemporary reputation is evident in correspondence between him and 
Gordon Wordsworth, the owner of the bulk of his grandfather’s Mss. Wise’s care in 
compiling his bibliographies of William Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others of their 
circle is seen in these letters, as is Gordon’s esteem for Wise, which culminated in 
Gordon’s making a gift of several of his grandfather's poems in Ms to Wise. [Eight 
letters are first printed in the article, four from Gordon and four from Wise.] —~G.R.H. 


General 


2387. Freeman, Ronald E., ed. Victorian Bibliography for 1969, VS, 13:4, June 
1970, 467-531. [This annotated annual listing covers literary and historical items and 
includes references to reviews.] ——L.J.D. 
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2388.. Freeman, Ronald .E., ed. Victorian Biblography for 1970, VS, 14:4, June 
1971, 473-539. [This annotated annual listing covers literary and historical items and 
includes references to reviews.]  . . —L.J.D. 


VII. MODERN 


W. H. Auden 


2389. Brophy, James D. W. H. Auden, Mon/CEMW, No. 54, ” 1910, 1-48. Auden is 
essentially a poet of the reasonable, possessing an abiding interest in logic and the 
mechanics of prosody. Seeking a “poetic uniqueness of expression,” Auden at first, 
under the influence of Hopkins, found a basis for his art in ME and OE poetry. After 
1939 his style evolved from stressed ellipsis to a more relaxed discursiveness. Contrary 
to critical opinion, Auden’s stylistic development is not related to an increased religious 
commitment, and his intellectual liberalism has not diminished since 1939. His con- 
stant recognition of complexity in all things accounts for important characteristics of 
his poetry: “his humility and defense of the privacy of others, a great interest in the 
variety of form and genre (especially light verse), and a penchant for verbal surprise.” 

Auden is essentially a comic poet with a sense of individuality in conflict with immutable 
forces. He celebrates the individual, convinced that the individual can find his place 
in the world (often represented by a favorite metaphor, the city). His salient charac- 
teristic, the one that explains most of the qualities and themes of his poetry, is a tempera- 
ment disposed toward Horatian balance. —R.A.R, 


Arnold Bennett 


2390. Wain, John. Arnold Bennett, Mon/CEMW, No. 23, 1967, 1-47. Bennett was a 
realist in the tradition of Balzac, Flaubert and Zola, who aimed to “discover, by patience 
and insight, the truth about the human being as they knew him in their time; and to 
pass on that truth with the minimum of distortion.” For Bennett, material objects, 
living in and despoiled by time, have an identity. His outstanding characteristics are 
his native regionalism and an acquired metropolitanism that permitted him to view 
the provincial scene with the irony of the outsider. One aspect of his thought, religion, 
shows development: Anna of the Five Towns (1902) is coldly objective; The Old Wives’ 
Tale (1908) presents religion as an archaic survival; Clayhanger (1910) recognizes the 
emotional need for religious passion; The Pretty Lady (1918) uses faith as a magic 
talisman for survival. The Old Wives’ Tale and Clayhanger are flawed. His master- 
piece is an early short story, The Death of Simon Fuge (1907). —M.W.S. 


Joyce Cary 
2391. O’Connor, Wiliam Van. Joyce Cary, Mon/CEMW, No. 16, 1965, 1-47. In 
Cary’s work there is a conflict between post-modernist and modernist tendencies and 
between the voices externa] and internal to the work, or what he calls the “analytical- 
conceptual” and “intuitive-imaginative” minds. He is constantly controlling his pro- 
clivity to be argumentative and didactic even as he follows the modernists’ ironic 
tone, their entrance into the sensibility of the characters, and dispensation with plot. 
His African novels treat the mixed results of British colonialism and show the influence 
of Conrad’s settings and recommendation of the virtues of duty and self-respect. In his 
first English trilogy Herself Surprised, To Be a Pilgrim, and The Horse’s Mouth, Sara 
Monday and Tom Wilcher are types of the eternal female and dreamer respectively, 
while Gulley Jimson is a period version of the poète maudit. In Gulley is Cary’s own 
vision and its limitations—a distanced anguish from the world of injustice and joy. 
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Cary is a naturalist with a difference: his characters accept their places in the life- 
force of lust, parenthood, avarice, despair, and hope, but with a furiously Blakean 
vitality. In his political trilogy Prisoner of Grace, Except the Lord, and Not Honour 
More Nina is the irreducible human relentlessly pursuing her version of justice in a 
madly unjust world. English Nonconformism, with its insistence on a personal God and 
the individual’s seeking of a lonely salvation in Him, lies behind much of Cary’s 
attitudes and his belief that man, despite all his lusts and weaknesses, may discover 
beauty and love. The comic energy of his two trilogies carries best this doctrine, and 
on them his reputation may rest. —C. D.O. 


Joseph Conrad 
2392. Schwarz, Daniel R. The Significance of the Narrator in Conrad’s FALK: A 
REMINISCENCE, TSL, 16, 1971, 103-110. The narrator’s role in this “excellent tale” 
has been disregarded and the story consequently misunderstood. Falk’s character has 
an appreciable effect on the narrator, although the narrator remains blind to some 
aspects of his own behavior. The captain narrator gradually perceives the primitive 
instincts that “underlie civilized man’s so-called refined behavior.” His initial admira- 
tion for the civilized Hermann and his disdain for the savage Falk are turned inside out. 
The older captain, although unable to be totally objective, perceives a fundamental 
relationship between man’s primitive origins and civilized relationship. -——K.B. 


2393. Johnston, John W. THE SECRET AGENT and UNDER WESTERN EYES: 
Conrad’s Two Political Novels, WVUBPP, 17, June 1970, 57-71. These political novels 
are different in background and spirit from Conrad’s other novels. The Secret Agent 
wavers between the caricature of satire and Conrad’s usual serious treatment of 
flesh-and-blood characters. In addition to this stylistic flaw, Conrad’s explicit conserva- 
tive political outlook is disappointing. Because of certain changes in satiric technique, 
Under Western Eyes is the better work, and because of more careful handling of themes, 
the political thought in that novel appears less simplistic. H. D.P. 


Walter De la Mare 
Cf.: Item 2324. 


Norman Douglas 


2394. Leary, Lewis. Norman Douglas, Mon/CEMW, No. 32, 1968, 1-48. Douglas’s 
first book, Unprofessional Tales, written with his wife, shows his desire to know and 
his idea that men and gods are strange and better left so. After his divorce and a 
decline in income, Douglas lived on Capri, writing island history. The clear style of 
Siren Land is an unsentimental evocation of the islands in the Bay of Naples, where 
men can discover their roots. Fountains in the Sand deals with the debasement of 
Tunisia; Old Calabria is Douglas’s best travel book and a stylistic high point. Douglas 
argues for amorality, elasticity, and the necessity of culture. Conrad helped Douglas 
to become a sub-editor of the English Review. Douglas befriended D. H. Lawrence 
and praised Robert Frost. Because of his personal habits he was forced to leave Eng- 
land. In South Wind, which became a success when Douglas was in poverty in Paris, 
Douglas investigates the roles of mother, religion, and truth. His narrator, Bishop 
Heard, learns to excuse his cousin’s murder of her blackmailing husband. Heard’s 
“conversion” involves mixing with many strange people, often parodies of Douglas. 
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As They Wait shows beauty and art bested by morality and progress. A study of the 
genesis of a legend, it is weakly plotted. Among travel books, miscellanies, and a poor 
novel about gods and half-gods, In the Beginning, Douglas produced a classic book of 
limericks (Some Limericks). His autobiography, Looking Back, takes the unusual form 
of memories evoked by calling cards. ——J. T.H. 


Lawrence Durrell 


2395. Unterecker, John. Lawrence Durrell, Mon/CEMW, No. 6, 1964, 1-48. The con- 
cept of a space-time continuum provides the underlying metaphor for all cf Durrell’s 
work. In his “heraldic universe,” three types of images repeatedly occur: those con- 
nected with the isolated, snow-covered mountain peak; those associated with ideas of 
corruption and hypocrisy, particularly evident in the “English death” of The Black 
Book; and those represented by the isolated Mediterranean island. Durrell’s view of 
reality, as presented in his A’ Key to Modern British Poetry (1952), is founded on the 
relativity principles which state that the course of nature cannot be observed without 
disturbing it. The notion of verifiable truth is no longer valid, and consequently Durrell 
reorients his materials to accommodate this relativity. Durrell also has been infftuenced 
by the theories of ego-It polarity espoused by German psychologist George Groddeck. 
In The Alexandria Quartet Durrell’s characters constantly distort, and are distorted by, 
the scenes they observe. They move within an external, meaningless clock-time, but 
simultaneously are affected by a personal, often subconscious, relative time which is 
revealed in archetypal patterns of journey and quest imagery. Conflicts between appear- 
ance and reality determine each book of the Quartet. Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive, 
and Clea represent the books of masks, mirrors, intrigue, and wounds, respectively. 
Durrell’s play An Irish Faustus (1964) provides the most concise summary of the themes 
and images developed at length in the Quartet. Durrell’s characters eventually recognize 
that tenderness and compassion, without sentimentality, are the most important human 
responses to life. LL.D. 


T. 9. Etiot 


2396. Fryxell, Donald R. Understanding THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED PRU- 
FROCK, Mon/ Aug, 1:1, Nov. 1969, 33-44. Like all of Eliot’s poetry, this work is 
intensely concentrated and complicated by manifold allusions. His images are never 
merely decorative; his vocabulary is frequently, and deliberately, startling. In Prufrock 
Eliot uses these devices to portray a defeated, sterile man. The poem’s themes are 
three: time, absence of will, and world-weariness. Taken together, oe ມ the 
poem and are continually supported by its internal imagery. ---3.ເ.ມ. 


2397. Kivimaa, Kirsti. Aspects of Style in T. S. Ellos MURDER IN THE CATHE- 
DRAL, Mon/AnTu, B 111, 1969, 1-96. Stylistic features in Murder in the Cathedral 
make it unique in Eliot’s poetry. Because of the elevated subject of the play, an elevated 
register is retained throughout. The vocabulary is characterized by skillful juxta- 
position of the concrete and abstract, emotive and referential, lyrical and intellectual. 
Eliot also uses chains of verbs, nouns, and adjectives, syntactical patterns, and a great 
number of participles and gerunds,. The elevated style embraces a masterful use of 
moods, tenses, and auxiliaries, expressing extremely subtle shades of meaning. Sentence 
structure is varied; word order is used with evocative effects. Most of the rhetorical 
devices are deviations from the norm. Rhetoric is the means of expression par excel- 
lence in Murder. Parallelism, traductio, antithesis, pleonasm, amplification, and accumu- 
lation illuminate the thought from several angles. The metaphor emerges as the natural 
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form of imagery, with images and symbols unmatched in his other works. Sense 
impressions abound. Personification of horror and evil, of the seasons and of notions of 
time, contributes much to the vividness of the images. Versification is varied. Euphony 
is achieved by frequent alliteration and internal and end rhymes. Murder shares many 
features of style with Eliot’s other poetry but differs in the number of overtly religious 
words, the many quotations from the Bible, the archaisms, the greatly varying length 
of line, and imitations of OE and ME alliterative verse. Eliot built on culture and tradi- 
tion, and his own voice, though individual and fresh, can be detected in scores of imita~ 
tions in various languages. —M.AG. 


William Empson 
2398. Willis, J. H., Jr. William: Empson, Mon/CEMW, No. 39, 1969, 1-48. Empson’s 
critical work has its origins in his Cambridge days, when he studied under I. A. Rich- 
ards, whose “nearly scientific” methods remain an influence on him. In Seven Types of 
Ambiguity, the foundation of Empson’s reputation, he applies logical, verbal analysis to 
a variety of texts rather than distinguishing between types of ambiguity. The various 
types, however, become increasingly complex, and despite a broad range of examples, 
Shakespeare and the metaphysicals are stressed, because Empson is interested in the 
development and collapse of the metaphysical conceit. Moving from lists of possible 
meanings for important words, Empson uses psychology, semantics, and rhetoric to lend 
objectivity to subjective interpretations. Critics have pointed both to his careless treat- 
ment of texts and to his refusal to evaluate, but his purpose is only to show how a text 
works. Some Versions of Pastoral shows Empson’s method on a larger scale. The 
first section defines the pastoral as the “process of putting the complex into the simple” 
the rest follows in loosely historical order. The chapters on Marvell, Gay, and Lewis 
Carroll seem the best. The Structnre of Complex Words, Empson’s most ambitious 
book, presents a difficult analysis of literary language. In the analytical chapters 
Empson concentrates on seven “key words” for opening up various major works, 
concentrating on Shakespeare, Pope, and Milton. The danger in this method is that 
a “key word” may prove insufficient to a whole work. Milton’s God, a lesser book, 
tells more about Empson’s God than Milton’s. Empson’s poetry, which is on the fringe 
of his career, uses metaphysical conceits to show man in a post-Euclidean universe. 
His reliance on scientific and mathematical material makes him the most “scientific” 
of modern poets. Characteristics of Empson’s verse are attempted resolutions of 
opposites, contrapuntal annotations, and traditional verse forms. For Empson, modern 
life can only be faced with formalism and “a stylish despair.” —J.T.H. 


Ford Madox Ford 
2399. Russ, Jon R. Addendum to Harvey: Ford Madox Ford, PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt. 
1971, 297. The 1928 Grosset & Dunlap reprint [here described] of No More Parades 
should be added to David Harvey’s Ford Madox Ford, 1873-1939; A Bibliography of 
Works and Criticism (Princeton U. 1962). | —G.T.T. 


E. M. Forster 
2400. Moore, Harry T. E. M. Forster, Mon/CEMW, No. 10, 1965, 1-48. Forster’s 
short stories are dominated by a clash between myth and society; their style is the simple 
and forceful one of the novels. Among his essays, Alexandria: A History and a Guide, 
and Pharos and Pharillon reaffirm Forster’s dislike of Christianity. Aspects of the 
Novel, best known for its distinction between flat and round characters, is an important 
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study of the art of fiction. Forster’s biographies are informed by their subjects. Golds- 
worthy Lowes Dickinson is an intellectual treatise, while Marianne Thornton is vividly 
personal. In Abinger Harvest and Two Cheers for Democracy, the personal, travel, and 
critical essays are the most outstanding. Where Angels Fear to Tread, a confrontation 
between Latin naturalness and Anglo-Saxon gentility, is relatively mature but suffers 
from the use of too much coincidence. The Longest Journey plots a young writer’s 
downward path from Oxford to a stiff middle-class town; the ironic ending presents his 
relatives haggling over his literary remains. A Room with a View is a weakly drawn 
social comedy in which the lower class triumphs over the upper middle. Howard’s End 
marks Forster’s maturity. The Schlegels and the Wilcoxes represent, respectively, 
middle-class culture and materialism. Leonard Bast lacks power as a working man 
striving for culture. Forster’s “only connect” theme seems to fail until the final 
symbolism offers some hope through Bast’s child. A Passage to India is Forster’s finest 
novel; it is fully dramatized, has no imperfect characters, and the people fuse with the 
theme and the plot. The failure to “connect” here involves Hindu and Moslem as well 
as Englishman. —J.T.H. 


Wiliam Golding 


2401." Hynes, Samuel. William Golding, Mon/CEMW, No. 2, 1968, 3-48 (2nd ed.). 
Golding’s novels resemble myths and fables in that they are analogical representations 
of moral ideas; but more signicantly, they belong among the important symbolic novels 
of modern fiction. The moral seriousness and tropological nature of Golding’s writings 
affect both his settings and characterizations. Golding, however, transcends the limita- 
tions of allegory by the dynamic “meaning-in-action” of his novels’ imaginative impact. 
His first three novels offer ironic commentary on their particular literary sources. 
Lord of the Flies rejects the romantic idealism of Ballantyne’s Coral Island and declares 
that evil originates not from alien pirates and cannibals, but from within man’s own 
hear. The moral, mythic, political, and psychological implications of Golding’s first 
novel contribute to its literary richness. The Inheritors, a tour de force in its manipu- 
lation of language and ‘point of view, opposes a concept in Well’s Outline of History 
and portrays Neanderthal man as ironically superior to Homo sapiens. Pincher Martin 
parodies Robinson Crusoe, Lear, Hamlet, Lucifer, and Prometheus, all in the character 
of Pincher. Though Free Fall is less mythic and more realistic than the three earlier 
novels, it too reflects Golding’s preoccupation with problems of freedom, guilt, and 
the nature of evil. The Spire presents its protagonist in a symbolic process of increasing 
his moral awareness. ‘The Pyramid does not share a common allegorical structure with 
the previous five works, but rather explores three unsuccessful love relationships. 
Golding’s admirable scarca for new directions in his ມ. explains this change of 
emphasis. , —L.L.D. 


Henry Green 
2402. Ryf, Robert S. Henry Green, Mon/CEMW, No. 29, 1967, 1-48. A chronological 
examination of Green’s eight novels between Blindness (1926) and Concluding (1949) 
shows his versatility in dealing with a wide range of subjects and characters. His pre- 
occupation in these works with existential themes is reflected in his use of disjointed 
narrative and various non-discursive devices. But the weaknesses in his final two— 
Nothing (1950) and Doting (1952)—are less the result of a shift from these techniques 
to dialogue than of a weakening of creative power. He dwells on the infinite variety of 
human experience, characterized as it is by discrepancy, misunderstanding and uncer- 
tainty. This experience takes place within an ultimately cryptic cosmos that yields 
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itself in only the most ambiguous terms. Green hints at the possibility of renewal, 
which depends on man’s ability to come to grips with these ambiguities in his situation 
and in himself and to establish communication in the form of loving. But the central 
aspects of human i remain stubbornly indecipherable. —C.D.O. 


Graham Greene 


2403. TA David. Graham Greene, Mon/CEMW, No. 17, 1966, 3-48. The aca- 
demic suspicion of Greene grows out of his popularity with the public, his eschewing 
of certain accepted novelistic techniques, and his endorsement of the alien dogmatic 
system of Roman Catholicism. All of these complaints are to some extent illegitimate. 
Indeed, an analysis of Greene’s novels on a purely literary basis shows that he has 
embodied a highly individual, genuinely challenging view of life in a body of work 
without equal among British novelists of his generation. There is, to be sure, con- 
siderable unevenness in his work. His early works are inferior; not until his fourth 
book, the “entertainment” Stamboul Train, did he achieve any genuine success. This 
work and the other successful “entertainments” which followed it possess with the 
“novels” the obsessions and structural devices of Greene’s mature art: betrayal, pursuit, 
death, melodrama, and irony. However, in the major novels these elements are fused 
with Greene’s religious vision into superior explorations of eschatological questions. 
During the late 30’s and 40’s Greene’s work shows increasing power and complexity in 
his tragic dramatizations of theology, reaching a sort of resolution in The End of the 
Affair. His later novels have been more secular, rather simpler in technique, somewhat 
less intense, and more overtly mythic in quality. —W.H.H. 


2404. Sternlicht, Sanford. Prologue to the Sad Comedies: Graham Greene’s Major 
Earty Novels, MQ, 12:4, Sum. 1971, 427-435. To comprehend the solitary heroes of 
Greene’s fiction of the 1950’s and 60’s, it is important to isolate and understand their 
roots as they develop in the Christian existentialist protagonists: the priest in The 
Power and the Glory (1940) and Scobie in The Heart of the Matter (1948). The ineptly 
comic and pathetic priest descends into the very hell of existence in the prison cell 
scene, making that scene the precursor of Greene’s world picture in the later novels. 
Scobie, the existential hero, is an outsider, a derelict who deliberately proceeds to cut 
himself off from the Church and from society. Exile becomes Greene’s predominant 
metaphor for man’s condition; The Heart of the Matter stands as Greene’s first con- 
temporary novel. —R.C,P. 


| Gerald Hanley 
2405. Huffaker, Robert. Gerald Hanley’s THE CONSUL AT SUNSET: Epilogue of 
Empire, SHR, 5:4, Fall 1971, 377-386. Hanley’s first novel (1951), remembered “as a 
literary document marking the death of the British Empire,” shows imperialism itself 
as the greatest barrier between East and West, and as inevitably failing through simple 
unacceptability to the thinking young. His focus, that of an Irishman resident in East 
Africa, is on the British, while the natives are all but unknown; the situation cannot be 
otherwise under the prevailing colonialism. Kipling, Forster, and Orwell point in their 
several ways to the same decline. —S.M.A.W. 


A. E. Housman 


2406. Haber, Tom Burns. A. E. Housman’s Poetry in Book-Titles, V, PBSA, 65:3, 
3rd Ot. 1971, 307-312. Seventeen titles that utilize phrases from Housman’s poetry 
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may be added to the titles previously listed—in PBSA, 49:1, ist Qt, 1955, 69-70; 
52:1, ist Qt, 1958, 62-64; 55:3, 3rd Qt., 1961, 239-241 (AES, 5:4, Apr. 1962, 844); 
62:3, 3rd Qt., 1968, 447-451 (AES, 12:3, Mar. 1969, 1023). —G.T.T. 


້ ໄ. H. Hudson 


2407, Payne, John R. W. H. Hudson’s A CRYSTAL AGE, PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt 
1971, 299-302. [A bibliographical description is provided for the first edition (1887), 
the second (revised) edition (1906), the first and second American issues (906, 1916), 
and the first American edition (1917) of this work.] - —G.T.T. 


Christopher Isherwood - 


2408. Heilbrun, Carolyn. Christopher Isherwood, Mon/CEMW, No. 53, 1970, 1-48. 
The best British novelist of his gerieration, with a self-effacing manner and fatal reada- 
bility, Isherwood succeeds in illuminating the human tensions of our time. His works 
reveal little of himself, and this is consistent with his Vedantic beliefs and what he has 
learned from E. M. Forster. He is the creator and perfector of the documentary form, 
where, by means of a first-person dummy, he succeeds in projecting a kind of veracity 
freed from intrusive moralizing or ideological bias, and so strikes an appropriate balance 
between the functions of artist and reporter. He modestly disclaims the significance of 
his collaboration with Auden on plays and documentaries. He explores the phenomenon 
of male homosexuality—its futility associated with the destruction of hope, the imper- 
manence of love and of all sensual attachments. His novel The World in the Evening 
(1954) succeeds in portraying America without satire, sneer or sentimentality, along 
with being a fine exploration of the complex patterns of emotional love. A Single 
Man (1964) is a comic masterpiece. Contrary to the usual charge, his women are 
“rounded” characters, and much more than the objects of male lust and scorn. He 
fails, however, in the epistolary technique of A Meeting by the River (1967) as he does 
in trying to dramatize sainthood. He is open to all experience, from drugs to religious 
devotion, but the religion of Vedanta, unsatisfactory when incorporated wholesale 
into his novels, has succeeded only indirectly in influencing the quality of his ແ = 


D. H. Lawrence 


2409. McCabe, Thomas H. Rhythm as Form in Lawrence: THE HORSE DEALER’S 
DAUGHTER, PMLA, 87:1, Jan. 1972, 64-68. Lawrence’s art is not so Icose as many 
critics have thought. His most characteristic stories reveal a coherent form that rests 
on various rhythmic devices—repeated scenes, phrases, and characters—that present 
the dynamic relations of attraction-repulsion between his characters. His rhythmic 
imagery enables him to reveal direct psychic experience. Lawrence’s use of rhythm 
in this story is a perfect example of the dynamic to-and-fro alternation between death 
and life, between the daily self, controlled by the will, and the essential self, guided 
by desire. These rhythms are gradually transformed from the realistic to the psychic or 
unconscious world through images of eyes, hands, and water. —P.G.D. 


2410. Crump, G. B. Gopher Prairie or Papplewick?: THE VIRGIN AND THE 
GIPSY As Film, DHLR, 4:2, Sum. 1971, 142-153 (rev.-art., The Virgin and The Gipsy. 
London Screenplays, 1970). Although not rated highly by critics, this novella embodies 
favorite Laurentian themes. Director Christopher Miles, and screenwriter Alan Plater 
handle the clash of value systems very well by their subtle use of stone imagery, but 
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water images tend to appear automatically, as do hand closeups. This aspect of the 
film lacks the sensitivity shown in Ken Russells Women in Love. The translation of 
Lawrence’s subtle verbal rhetoric into film imagery has resulted in some disturbing 
distortion of the original story; the final sexual encounter between Yvette and the gipsy 
is full of ambiguity in the story, yet particularly overt in the film. This all suggests that 
it is not always one to successfully translate literature into film. —R.T.C, 


Louls MacNeice 


2411. Brown, Terence. Louis MacNeice, 1907-1963: His Poetry, Studies, 59:235, Aut. 
1970, 253-266. The death of MacNeice’s mother when he was five, shattering his 
“perfect childhood world,” led him to an almost universal skepticism, his attitude 
toward Ireland becoming a skeptical mixture of nostalgia and bitterness that carried 
over into politics. Despite his connection with the “Pylon” school of poetry, Mac- 
Neice was highly critical of reformers. His pronouncements in the 30’s led many to 
think him a journalistic poet, but he actually moved into more multi-leveled writings 
and was a romantic in his love of nature, though this romanticism was tempered by his 
pervading skepticism. Philosophy seemed to him more a kind of poetry than a descrip- 
tion of reality, and he felt that neither poetry nor philosophy could do more than 
question reality without expecting answers. MacNeice’s poetry was built upon the 
creative tension between opposites. His language was a triumph of paradox and move- 
ment, that of the skeptic alone, clear-eyed and transcendent. - —J. T.H. 


2412. Brown, Terence. Louis MacNeice and the Poetry of Exile, TwenCS, No. 4, Nov. 
1970, 78-88. MacNeice should be considered an exile poet, one whose Northern Irish 
Protestant background produced in him a sense of cultural isolation. It is to this 
element in his poetry that the young poets of Northern Ireland respond. Many of his 
poems show a metaphysical conception of life, making him Ireland’s only metaphysical 
poet. —M.R. 


John Masefield 


2413. Lamont, Corliss. Remembering John Masefield, LitR, 13:4, Sum. 1970, 421- 
455. [Lamont’s acquaintance with Masefield from his own childhood has resulted in a 
notable assembly of letters and memories extending from 1924 until the poet’s death 
in 1967. Santayana, Lenin, and Lamont’s various liberal social and political interests 
all evoked thoughtful responses from Masefield., Many unpublished letters and short 
verses, some in facsimile from Masefield’s own hand, are offered by Lamont] —M.M. 


Edwin Muir 
2414. Huberman, Elizabeth. Imitation and Tragedy: A New Look at Edwin Muis 
THE GATE, PMLA, 87:1, Jan. 1972, 75-79. Muir’s poem not only marks the dividing 
point in his work between almost unrelieved darkness and increasing light but also, in 
its structure and metaphor, suggests loss of innocence. Muir’s later poems reveal that 
an acquaintance with evil must be endured before there can be any true knowledge of. 
good. Both halves of the poem plunge in parallel downward movements from security 
into loss and fear; a secondary movement, based on a metaphor of initiation, carries 
the poem forward but also downward. Because of Muir’s persistent association of a 
castle with treachery, as his novel and several poems show, the step into the fortress of 
adulthood is simultaneously a drop into the central darkness and terror of the 
universe. —P.G.D. 
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Iris Murdoch 
2415. Batchelor, Billie. Revisioun in Iris Murdoch’s UNDER THE NET, BI, 8, Apr. 
1968, 30-36. Comparing a holograph Ms of Murdoch’s first novel with the Viking 
Press first edition (1954) indicates that there were two revisions. The results of these 
are increased compressiva and concentration as well as stylistic excellence and a greater 
richness of texture. ; —M.M. 


2416. Rabinovitz, Rubin. Iris Murdoch, Mon/CEMW, No. 34, 1968, 1-48. The central 
theme of Murdoch’s novels is the problem of self-involvement, that egoistic condition 
which prevents people from achieving objectivity and ultimately causes their inability 
to love. Philosophy and ethics constitute the ideological basis for her art. Sartre, 
Romantic Rationalist (1953), her study of existentialism, is an important expression of 
these philosophical ideas. Murdoch has been influenced by Sartre, Wittgenstein, par- 
ticularly in Under the Net, and Simone Weil, whose ideas about human suffering, free- 
dom and power provide thematic materials for several novels, especially The Flight 
from the Enchanter. The Sandcastle, though less autobiographical than the two earlier 
novels and presumably more objective, lacks vividness and intensity, and consequently 
is least successful. In The Bell Murdoch identifies love’s greatest enemies as convention 
and neurosis. This excessive involvement with oneself is again developed in A Severed 
Head, which appraises the merits of psychoanalysis. An Unofficial Rose returns to 
Murdoch's central subjects: freedom, slavery, enchantment, and contingency. The 
Italian Girl is marred by repetitive elements which only echo An Unofficial Rose. In 
The Time of the Angels Murdoch presents two ethical alternatives in dramatic conflict— 
atheistic humanism and Satanism. Two problems emerge in Murdoch’s work: the novels 
seem too philosophical, and they overemphasize the dangers of subjectivity. Her com- 
plex characterizations, however, and the inventiveness of her plots account for her con- 
siderable achievement as a novelist. —L.L.D. 


Harold Pinter 


2417. Kerr, Walter. Harold Pinter, Mon/CEMW, No. 27, 1967, 1-48. Pinter’s eight 
plays between The Room (1957) and The Homecoming (1965) are existential in form 
as well as in theme, their characters differing from Becketts in that they do not 
inhabit inescapable shapes and possess the mystery of not having named themselves. 
The stage atmosphere insists on the immediacy of experience, the tangible and dimen- 
sional in the exclusively present tense, surrounded by an unpredictable and malignant 
void. Pinter’s narrative power plunges his audience into blind, sudden, and mysterious 
encounters where action and personality are equally in flux. The dramatic suspense he 
achieves in this way expresses existential terror, but too often the explicit violence that 
is its resolution appears as stage-rigging. Since there is never: more than one change 
of state, the shorter plays are the most effective. Pinter may -be seen as traditional in 
focusing his eyes beyond system and, without prior conceptualization, pressing forward 
into the infinite, but untraditional in freeing himself from the syllogistic framework of 
the naturalistic problem play. —C.D.O. 


‘John Cowper Powys 
2418. Gresset, Michel. John Cowper Powys, NRF, 16:182, Feb. 1968, 290-305. With 
the publication of Wolf Solent in 1929, Powys achieved a tardy and almost unique 
maturity as a novelist. The characters of his novels often evoke the relationships 
between himself and the other members of his family. Attention given to his Auto- 
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biography and his essays can help to reveal the personae of his novéls, who for the 
most part are involved in the same kind of metaphysical journey into themselves that 
Powys experienced. (In French) —M.L.H. 


George Bernard Shaw 
2419. Leary, Daniel J. A Deleted Passage from Shaw’s JOHN BULL’S OTHER 
ISLAND, BNYPL, 74:9, Nov. 1970, 598-606. A play on such a dated subject as 
Home Rule and the obtuse English exploitation of Ireland would seem to deserve its 
current obscurity, yet a careful reading indicates that the English-Irish conflict 
epitomizes a far more universal, as well as a specifically timely, issue: the conflict 
between utopian dreams and enthusiasm on the one hand, and efficient, inhuman 
exploitation on the other, as well as the relationship of both to vital forces. This 
dimension of the play is underscored by a section of dialogue between Broadbent and 
Doyle that Shaw cut because of the excessive length of the whole play and perhaps 
also because it reduced the issues to too obvious a level. [The passage in question is 
reprinted here from a carbon copy of the text Shaw gave to Lady Gregory.] —G.R.H. 


2420. Albert, Sidney P. More Advice to the Players of MAJOR BARBARA, TS, 11:1, 
May 1970, 66-85. Only in the original 1905 production of Major Barbara at London’s 
Royal Court Theater did Shaw as author-director take personal command of the pre- 
sentation of the play. Yet the numerous revivals and abortive attempts at revival of 
the drama received from him many penetrating recommendations for the staging and 
the interpretation of this difficult work. Many of his suggestions to the various actors, 
actresses, and directors concerning the play survive in his rehearsal notes and in letter 
form and provide “a unique fund of theatrical commentary, readily accessible to all 
future performers, directors, and interpreters of his work.” —E.F.R. 


C. P. Snow 


2421. Davis, Robert Gorham. C., ຍ, Snow, Mon/CEMW, No. 8, 1965, 1-46. In his 
Rede Lecture, The Two Cultures (1958), Snow presented himself as a bridge between 
the literary man and the scientific man, explaining that there has been very little contact 
between the two and that often the priorities of science have been determined by men 
who know nothing of the scientific imagination. As a trained scientist who was also a 
writer, he could bring together the two imaginations to enable scientific and literary 
men to appreciate each other in the struggle toward social good. However, Snow’s 
fiction appears to be inconsistent with this view. It contains little evidence of how the 
scientific mind works, for he does not write science fiction. His concern can be seen 
most easily in the autobiographical series, Strangers and Brothers, unified by the first- 
person narrator, Lewis Eliot. The novels consist mainly of face-to-face confrontations 
between people who never write letters or articles but rather prefer to arrange meetings. 
Thus the novels are a series of short dramatic chapters marking a stage in a step-by- 
step development of some affair. These men are moved by their needs, which are 
sometimes in harmony but more often at war, for women and success. Science comes 
off badly because those characters who are scientists are inept at their profession. 
Snow is a naturalist in that he presents characters imprisoned in an unchanging tempera- 
ment. His traditional form offers the modern reader a compromise if he rejects the 
technical extremism of Beckett and Genet. Snow’s presentation of compromises between 
committees of characters may actually reflect the hoped-for understanding he has 
sought to bring about between the world’s super-powers in his public activity. —E.M.W. 
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Tom Stoppard 


2422. Levenson, Jill. Views from a Revolving Door: Tom Stoppard’s Canon to Date, 
QQ, 78:3, Aut. 1971, 431-442. In all of Stoppard’s plays and in his only novel, Lord 
Malquist and Mr. Moon, “the issue is always the same: How can a man live reasonably 
in a world that makes no sense?” His characters are very much indebted to Beckett’s 
afflicted individuals. —K.P S.J. 


Dylan Thomas 
2423. Meyer, Robert H. Dylan Thomas: The Experience, the Picture and the Message, 
EJ, 60:2, Feb. 1971, 199-204. Thomas’s poetry moves from real experience to word 
pictures to flashing insight into the meaning of existence. Like the metaphysical poets, 
Thomas relies on bigger-than-life imagery and yokes together violently disparate ideas. 
Also like the 17th-century poets, he uses poetic emblems, Ceremony After a Fire Raid, 
After a Funeral, and The Force That Through the Green Fuse Drives the Flower show 
how metaphysical images and emblems lead Thomas to “naked visions.” —L.H.M. 


Amold Wesker 
2424. Taéni, Rainer. Interview with Arnold Wesker, NS, 20:8, Aug. 1971, 410-418. 
[Wesker discusses his views of the Arts Council and of Centre 42, his play The Friends, 
the situation in Cuba, the sexual revolution, violence, the socio-political background 
of his plays, and other topics.] —K.P.S.J. 


Virginia Woolf 
Cf.: Item 2246. 


Poetry 
2425. Mahon, Derck. Poetry in Northern Ireland, TwenCS, No. 4, Nov. 1970, 89-93. 
The new poets of Northern Ireland have avoided the provincialism of most current Irish 
writers. Heaney, Longley, Montague, and Simmons, although Irish, are not so pre- 
occupied with Ireland that their work loses universal appeal. [A bibliography of pub- 


lished works is included.] —M.R. 
AMERICAN 
I. LANGUAGE 
History 


2426. Gaskins, Avery F. The Epithet “Guinea” in Central West Virginia, WVUBPP, 
17, June 1970, 41-44. The origin of the term guinea, as applied to a group of families 
of the Chestnut Ridge area of West Virginia, can be considered in relation to the 
legends about the families’ origins. Romantic legends of the group’s origin—that they 
are remnants of the “lost colony” for instance—can be discounted. And although the 
term is thought to refer to people of Mediterranean descent, it also applied to black 
slaves as early as the 18th century. Evidence indicates that, when the group of mixed 
blood came to the region between 1830 and 1850, the generic term for anvone having 
dark skin was applied and eventually narrowed to refer exclusively to that group of 
families. —H.D.P. 
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H. THEMES AND TYPES 


Drama 
2427. Stoddard, Roger E. Some Corrigenda and Addenda to Hill’s AMERICAN 
PLAYS PRINTED 1714-1830, PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt. 1971, 278-295. [Corrections, 
additions, and unlocated titles are listed, as a supplement to Frank P. Hill’s work 
(Stanford U., 1934).] —G.T.T. 


Poetry 
2428. Fiedler, Leslie A. Lyrik ist eine sterbende Kunst: Uber den Dichter in der 
amerikanischen Gesellschaft, DRund, 90:1, Jan. 1964, 34-41. American society does 
not have a place for its poets, who write only for scholars and libraries. Poets see 
their public either through sentimental or erotic eyes, and the public responds with 
stern condemnatory judgments, as for instance on Ezra Pound. Frost is an exception 
to the rule, but he became the despicable figure of court jester to the Kennedys. (In 
German)  -<.1.5.. 


2429. Kohring, Klaus H. The American Epic, SHR, 5:3, Sum. 1971, 265-280. Early 
attempts at an American epic (Timothy Dwight, Joel Barlow) were very dependent on 
English models and inadequate in coping with “the missing history of the country and 
the new democratic conception of man in America.” Whitman’s Song of Myself finally 
“dispenses with a historical continuity” and handles democracy “through identification.” 
Modern epics (by Crane, MacLeish, and Benet) see a continuous present, reflect our 
struggle for national awareness, and show some confusion about form. Epic conven- 
tions and even didactic intent are generally preserved. “For Whitman, Warren and 
Williams America is the starting point for a universal representation with which Pound, 
Robinson and Eliot are primarily concerned.” —S.M.A.W. 


I. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


John Adams 


2430. Kagle, Steven Earl. ‘The Diary of John Adams and the Motive of “Achievement,” 
HSL, 3:2, 1971, 93-107. Adams’s dominant motive, as revealed by his diary, was the 
need for achievement, rooted in the Protestant work ethic of his Puritan ancestors; he 
used his diary for assistance in his pursuit of achievement. The concept of achievement 
through honest effort as the only true source of merit was an important part of Adams’s 
moral system, but the scorn with which it led him to view those who attained recog- 
nition by other means elicited hostility and accusations of vanity from many of his 
contemporaries. ——G.R.H. 


Drama ; 
2431. Johnston, John H. The Early American Prologue and Epilogue, WVUBPP, 16, 
Nov. 1967, 30-48. The prologues and epilogues of early American drama are a “valu- 
able index” to the times, the audience, and the physical and social circumstances of 
the “actual and unrecoverable performance.” The earliest prologues and epilogues (e.g., 
those of Otway’s The Orphan, 1734-1735) show a rude society becoming civilized and 
its cultural dependence on Britain. Subsequent instances reveal the theater’s necessary 
wooing of a hostile society, the new nation’s expression of identity and pride, a con- 
comitant declaration of artistic independence, and the criticism of contemporary man- 
ners and fashions. Early in the 19th century the tone of prologues and epilogues shifted 
toward confidence and assurance, belief in individualism and originality. ——H.D.P. 
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IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
, Stephen Cullen Carpenter 

2432. Watson, Charles S. Stephen Cullen Carpenter, First Drama Critic of the 
Charleston COURIER, SCHM, 69:4, Oct. 1968, 243-252. Carpenter assisted in found- 
ing the Charleston Courier in 1803 and was its first drama critic. The theater flourished 
in Charleston because of a talented acting company, large audiences, resident play- 
wrights, and Carpenter’s knowledgeable criticism. He encouraged William Ioor and 
John Blake White in their initial productions. As critic for The Courter and, later, as 
publisher of two national literary magazines, Carpenter insisted that the theater should 
be a school for morals. He was concerned with the quality of the performance, the 
literary merit of the play, and its social value. Influenced by 18th-century Scottish 
critics, he claimed that characters should be true to nature, easily imagined as existing. 
His criticism was effective, influencing both dramatists and audiences. — —L.M.L. 


_ Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Cf.: Item 2443. l 


Sarah Lawrence Griffin 


2433. Rees, Robert A., and Marjorie Griffin. Index and Author Guide to the FAMILY 
COMPANION (1841-43), SB, 25, 1972, 205-212. [This index to Griffin’s Georgia 
magazine establishes the authorship of many unsigned pieces through internal evidence 
and letters in the Griffin papers.] —G.T.T. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


2434, Shear, Walter. Characterization in THE SCARLET LETTER, MQ, 12:4, Sum. 
1971, 437-454. Hawthorne uses sentimental and melodramatic characterizations to 
sketch out and comment on those universal mysteries in human behavior that hinge on 
its emotional nature. He pushes sentimental conventions to their extremes in order to 
question the basis of their assumptions and sometimes to create his own ironic effects. 
Pearl embodies the motif `of the beneficent influence of the little child; Chillingworth is 
the immoral agent of morality; Hester is the romantic rebel and the lost soul seeking 
repentance; and Dimmesdale is the pathetic victim and cunning hypocrite. By keeping 
the sentimental conventions under sharp psychological surveillance, Hawthorne achieves 
a kind of supernatural ambiguity arising out of man’s attempt to hold in check the 
base elements of the self while retaining his place in society. —R.C.P. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


2435. O’Neal, David L. Addendum to Currier-Tilton and BAL: Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt. 1971, 296-297. An 1848 broadside printing of an account 
of the McNab case, with Holmes’s testimony, should be added to Thomas F. Currier’s 
and Eleanor Tilton’s Bibliography of Oliver Wendell Holmes (N.Y.U., 1953) and to 
Jacob Blanck’s Bibliography of American Literature (Yale U., 1955). —G.T.T. 


_ William loor 
2436. Watson, Charles S. Jeffersonian Republicanism in William Ioors INDEPEN- 
DENCE, the First Play of South Carolina, SCHM, 69:3, July 1968, 194-203. Ioor’s 
play was the first by a native of South Carolina to be performed. It was based on an 
English novel, The Independent, by Andrew McDonald. Although the plots correspond 
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closely, Ioor revised the theme from an exhortation to fidelity in marriage to a drama- 
tization of the virtues of the small, independent farmer. This portrayal of popular 
American values, influenced by Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, idealized the 
rural life, satirized the owners of huge plantations and city snobbery, and incorporated 
the current hostility toward Great Britain. The hero exhibited piety, industry, political 
and financial independence, and egalitarianism, all values endorsed by Jefferson’s 
Republican Party. —L.M.L. 


Herman Melville 

2437. McCarthy, Harold T. Melville’s REDBURN and the City, MQ, 12:4, Sum. 1971, 
395-410. Using Liverpool as the prototype secular city of the Anglo-American culture, 
Melville sought to make Americans aware that Diabolus was everywhere. Redburn is 
conscious of several Liverpools: the one in his imagination, physical Liverpool, and 
the human one. He finds that property forms the basis of human society, that almost 
all human life is adapted to the demands of commerce. The character of Jackson, the 
personification of evil, tries to teach Redburn a knowledge of evil, while the plight of 
immigrants, based on contemporary accounts, allows Melville to depict dehumaniza- 
tion in its most hideous form. Starting out as a self-centered young man, Redburn 
begins to understand the nature of evil and the necessity for compassion and love. 

—R.C.P. 


2438. Monteiro, George. Mather’s Melville Book, SB, 25, 1972, 226-227. On Nov. 
20, 1906, Ferris Greenslet wrote to Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., to report that the author- 
ities at Houghton Mifflin did not believe enough interest in Melville existed to warrant 
the publication of Mather’s proposed biography of bim. [The letter, from the Houghton 
Mifflin files, is published.] —G.T.T. 


Edgar Allen Poe 


2439. Goldhurst, William. Edgar Allan Poe and the Conquest of Death, NOriR, 1:4, 
Sum. 1969, 316-319. The tragic deaths during his formative years of most of the 
people whom Poe dearly loved undoubtedly account for his emphasis on death in 
much of his work. Yet Poe did not merely yield himself up to a morbid preoccupation 
with the conditions of death, “but . . . in his imagination he struggled against them, 
defied them, and triumphed over them.” Indeed, the predominant theme of Poe’s art 
is a resistance against the finality of death, The Gold Bug being perhaps the ideal 
expression of Poe’s battle against death’s power. Here Poe offers his final conviction 
that “the God in man is that part of him which struggles to claim his immortality; 
the God in man is the Will against Death.” —E.F.R. 


Wiliam Gilmore Simms 


2440. Shillingsburg, Miriam J. Simms’s Reviews of Shakespeare on the Stage, TSL, 
16, 1971, 121-135. Although Simms was not a successful playwright, “he did... 
write highly perceptive dramatic criticism for the Charleston newspapers and literary 
magazines.” Simms possessed considerable knowledge of Shakespeare at a time when 
numerous Shakespearean plays were performed on the Charleston stage. He castigated 
the “star” system and was a “careful observer of individual roles” which included such 
actors as Charles Kean and Thomas Cooper. His descriptions of the kinds of pro- 
ductions, his personal interpretations of Shakespeare’s characters, and his comparisons 
of a role played by different actors are characteristic of his criticism. —K.B. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe 


2441. Opperman, Harry. Two Ghost Editions of UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, PBSA, 
3rd Qt. 1971, 295-296. Two 1853 editions listed in Joseph Sabin’s Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana (Bibliographical Society of America,. 1868-1936) as having been published by 
Houlston & Stoneman and Longman (London) are probably ghosts. These two firms 
merely distributed the Adams & Charles Black edition. —G.T.T. 


Henry David Thoreau 


2442. Hodges, Robert R. The Functional Satire of Thoreau’s Hermit and Poet, SNL, 
8:2, Sp. 1971, 105-108. Read as satire, the dialogue between the Hermit and the Poet 
at the beginning of Walden’s “Brute Neighbors” exposes the sterility and the danger of 
self-conscious transcendeéntalism. The Hermit’s knowledge of Nature is faulty and 

exploitive, and his paradoxical thinking merely excuses idleness. The Poet, in pursuit 
of Spirit, is careful to establish his aesthetic credentials and to justify fishing as a 
proper occupation for a poet. That the hermit and the poet fish in the river rather than 
in the pond emphasizes their second-rate concerns, for in Walden the river symbolizes 
something of less value than the pond. Gradually the reader is allowed to reestablish 
his understanding of true transcendentalism, after being forced to recognize the spiritual 
emptiness and fraud of those who follow only its forms. —K.D.H. 


2443. Glick, Wendell. Thoreau Rejects an Emerson Text, SB, 25, 1972, 213-216. At 
the Concord services for John Brown, Thoreau read Emerson’s translation of Tacitus’s 
eulogy to Agricola; but for the printed record (in James Redpath’s Echoes of Harper’s 
Ferry, 1860) Thoreau prepared a translation of his own, feeling that- Emerson’s lacked 
vitality and sublimity. [The texts of both translations are included.] . —G.T.T. 


Walt Whitman 
2444, Bergman, Herbert. Walt Whitman: Self Advertiser, BNYPL, 74:10, Dec. 1970, 
634-639, Whitman's celebration of himself extended to the writing of many anonymous 
reviews and notices of Leaves of Grass. A previously undocumented anonymous notice 
appearing as an advertisement in Whitman’s As a Strong Bird on Pinion Free (Washing- 
ton, 1872) bears unmistakable signs of Whitman’s authorship in style and ideas. The 
notice stresses the uniqueness and comprehensiveness of Whitman’s work. —G.R.H. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Louisa May Alcott 


2445, Hamblen, Abigail Ann. Louisa May Alcott and the “Revolution” in Education, 
JGE, 22:2, July 1970, 81-92. Dramatizing the theories of her father, Bronson Alcott, 
Louisa’s novels make books only supplementary in the instructional process. Her 
characters read and discuss endlessly what they like. They like books of high moral 
purpose that make them aware of their own spirituality. Thus the novelisi shows the 
end of education as social living in accordance with the Christian ideal. ~——M.S. 


Stephen Crane 
2446. Marovitz, Sanford E. Scratchy the Demon in THE BRIDE COMES TO YEL- 
LOW SKY, TSL, 16, 1971, 137-140. Although this work has been discussed as an auto- 
biographical story, as parody, or as the portrayal of the ‘ ‘rapid domesticetion of the 
wild west,” Crane’s depiction of Scratchy Wilson in demonic imagery has been largely 
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overlooked. Two purposes are served by such imagery: one, the ferocious form of 
Wilson defeated by virtue implies that even evil is only temporal; secondly, the hyper- 
bolic form of Wilson, which is suddenly deflated, dispenses with all sense of the tragic 
and substitutes comedy for an anticipated violent conflict. —K.B. 


2447. Fryckstedt, Olov W. Stephen Crane: Uncollected Writings, Mon/SAUp, No. 1, 
1963, i-lxxvili, 1-452. [The 123 newspaper articles contained in this volume include 
“all such items which were not (1) put into a volume by Crane himself, (2) included in 
Cora Crane’s.posthumous gathering of his writings, Last Words, London 1902, (3) later 
collected in the Knopf 12-volume edition The Work of Stephen Crane, New York 
1925-27, or (4) printed by Melvin Schoberlin in his edition of The Sullivan County 
Sketches, Syracuse 1949.” The articles are divided into seven sections: J. Syracuse and 
Asbury Park (1891-1892), I. New York City (1894-1895), III. The West and Mexico 
(1895), IV. New York and Florida (1896-1897), V. Greece (1897), VI. Cuba (1898), and 
VIL London (1899-1900). The titles are intended to suggest Crane’s whereabouts during 
a certain period as well as the predominant subject matter of the articles under a par- - 
ticular heading; the geographical designations are somewhat arbitrary, however, and the 
dates indicate the more accurate divisions. The writings are preceded by an extensive 
- textual note as well as a biographical introduction which discusses the relationship of 
particular articles to the development of Crane’s art and to his changing attitudes 
toward the world.] | —D.K.K. 


2448. Gullason, Thomas A. Stephen Crane and the ARENA: Three “Lost” Reviews, 
PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt. 1971, 297-299. Benjamin O. Flower, radical editor of the Arena, 
wrote in 1894-1 895 three highly favorable reviews of Crane’s work, not previously 
known by Crane scholars. —G.T.T. 


Emily Dickinson 


2449. Lindberg-Seyersted, Brita. The Voice of the Poet: Aspects of Style in the Poetry 
of Emily Dickinson, Mon/SAUp, No. 6, 1968, 1-290. [Unlike most studies of Dickin- 
son’s poetry, this one has as its unifying principle an emphasis on language, not theme 
or the poet’s psychological makeup. It relies heavily on linguistic facts and takes 
account of the theories and methods of modern linguistics in discussing the poet’s art. 
This study focuses on several different areas of Dickinson’s poetic language: the 
speaker in the individual poems, the addressee, diction, imagery, prosody, and syntactic- 
rhetorical features.]} 

Comparisons between Dickinson’s earlier and Jater works reveal that, in contrast 
to what has been frequently asserted, there is a discernible line of development in 
Dickinson’s poetry. There is no radical or abrupt change, but rather a gradual shift 
from a very personal and emotional type of poetry to one more general and philosophical. 
This shift is evidenced by a decrease in the frequency of first person references in her 
poetry as she approaches mid-career; in her later work, there seems to be a balance 
between her personal attitudes and the more universal ones. Most of Dickinson’s poems 
are characterized by a single speaker addressing a second party; too, her letters have 
about them a “spoken” quality, a further indication that Dickinson probably wrote as 
she spoke. She actually uses two “languages”: one a colloquial variety, the other a 
private and often eccentric “langue.” Analysis of the poem Further in Summer than the 
Birds points up Dickinson’s use of the different linguistic tools to make a successful 
“raid on the inarticulate.” —D.K.K. 
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2450. Thundyil, Zacharias, Circumstance, Circumference, and Center: Jmmanence 
and Transcendence in Emily Dickinson’s Poems of Extreme Situations, HSL, 3: 2. ries 
73-92. Dickinson’s poems of extreme situations written between 1862 and 1865, 

compared with those she wrote after 1865, reveal how her poetic theory and her 
religious thinking are linked. In a number of poems of the earlier period she tried to 
recapture extreme situations of dread, despair, and death. In reexperiencing these 
states in the poetic process, she became immanent in them and then transcended them 
in both poetic and religious senses. After 1865 she rarely wrote of extreme situations, 
becoming preoccupied with “center” rather than “circumference,” . —G.R.H. 


William Dean Howells 


2451. Bennett, Scott. David Douglas and the British Publication of W. D. Howells’ 
Works, SB, 25, 1972, 107-124. David Douglas of Edinburgh, who published Howells’s 
books between 1882 and 1898, first brought out the new books in six-shilling octavo 
trade editions; then he reprinted these, as well as some earlier titles, in bis attractive 
American Author series. The trade editions did not sell well, and Douglas possibly 
published them “only to accommodate Howells”; the editions in the American Author 
series, on the other hand, sold in large numbers and had much to do with establishing 
Howells’s reputation in England. It is unfortunate that Douglas did not publish Howells’s 
mature work in the series; but Howells had no complaints and was always loyal to a 
man he considered “one of the dearest friends of my life.” [A table of Douglas’s print 
orders is included.]} —G.T.T. 


Henry James 
2452. Kirby, David K. Two Modern Versions of the Quest, SHR, 5:4, Fall 1971, 
387-395, The Quest as literary genre is exemplified in Thomas Pynchon’s The Crying 
of Lot 49 (1967) and in Henry James’s The Turn of the Screw. The heroines have the 
same problems: “to separate what is real from what is not’ and “to act on one’s 
perception of reality’—i.e., to distinguish the goal and to undertake the Quest. In 
both stories the Freudian aspects distract from the main significance. Both concern 
the limits of human knowledge and end ambiguously. —S.M.A.W. 


2453. Heimer, Jackson W, The Lesson of New England: Henry James and His Native 
Region, Mon/Ball, 9, 1967, i-x, 1-26. James’s attitude toward New England changed 
over the years. Between 1843-1875 (from his birth to the end of his American resi- 
dence) he seemed to accept New England life, although he was aware of its essentially 
provincial character. During the years in Europe (1876-1903), however, James’s 
attitude toward New England became considerably more caustic, as a comparison of 
two key novels illustrates. In the earlier work, The Europeans, James treats the dying 
Puritan tradition with gentle irony, but in the later book, The Bostonians, he sees his 
New England characters as laughable and—in the case of Olive Chancellor—even some- 
what sinister and perverted. During the final years of his life, 1904-1916 (from his 
important tour of New England to his death), James’s attitude toward the region 
fluctuated, though he finally achieved a reconciliation with it. Certainly, he recognized 
its faults; the lack of an aristocracy to temper the excesses of a money-mad bourgeoisie 
is discussed with some fervor in The American Scene. On the other hand, James redis- 
covered the New England virtues: “staunchness of character, strength af intellectual 
pusuits, beauty of the landscape, and the luxurious leisure of Newport.” If we take 
his autobiographical writings as the most direct expression of his beliefs, we see that he 
ultimately remembers the best about the region. —D.KK 
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2454. Monteiro, George. Addendum to Edel and Laurence: Henry James in Portu- 
guese, PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt. 1971, 302-304. The translations of James’s works into 
Portuguese [here listed] can be added ta the revision of Leon Edel’s and Dan H. 
Laurence’s A Bibliography of Henry James (R. Hart-Davis, 1961). —G,T.T. 


Mark Twain 


2455. Fetterley, Judith. Disenchantment: Tom Sawyer in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
PMLA, 87:1, Jan. 1972, 69-74. Twain’s disenchantment with the boy hero of his first 
novel is revealed in the changes that distinguish the Tom of Huckleberry Finn from 
the Tom of Tom Sawyer. In the latter Tom’s cruelty is essentially a by-product of his 
failure to consider the consequences of his actions; in Finn, cruelty is a primary motive 
in all his plans. His interest in rules in Sawyer 15 a minor aspect of his character; in 
Finn, his interest in rules is an obsession that makes him the butt rather than the agent 
of exposure and intensifies his cruelty. Tom is the natural leader in Sawyer; in Finn 
he has nothing to offer; he maintains his control through a series of tyrannies. The end- 
ing of Finn is a major exposure of Tom’s cruelty and of the connection between cruelty 
and pleasure in his mind. —P.G.D. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


James Agee 
2456. Kramer, Victor A. The Manuscript and the Text of James Agee’s A DEATH 
IN THE FAMILY, PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt. 1971, 257-266. Because Agee’s Ms is not in 
finished form, editorial intervention is essential. However, some of the omissions made 
in the published version weaken the book; in addition, there are many errors in the 
published text resulting from a misreading of the Ms or from poor proofreading. [Lists 
of these categories of variants are included.] —G.T.T. 


Edward Albee 
2457. Lee, A. Robert. Illusion and Betrayal: Edward Albee’s Theatre, Studies, 59:233, 
Sp. 1970, 53-67. Albee’s particular strength is dramatizing betrayal, using masks, 
games, rituals, and character-stripping, working sometimes in “the tradition of Ionesco 
and the ‘absurd’ theatre.” Albee has stated that his concern is with self-cheating and 
that he rejects the “resolution and catharsis” of the naturalistic theater. —J.T.H. 


Trumar Capote 
2458. Trimmier, Dianne B. The Critical Reception of Capote’s OTHER VOICES, 
OTHER ROOMS, WVUBPP, 17, June 1970, 94-101. The early critical reception of 
this work was adverse, largely because the novel’s merits were obscured in the eyes of 
the critics by the writer’s public image. In 1958 Paul Levine defended Capote’s novel 
as dramatizing the dichotomy of good and evil and Frank Baldanza saw the novel in 
terms of the Platonic concept of love. Subsequent criticism continues to be predom- 
inantly favorable. —H.D.P. 


Hart Crane 
2459. Cowan, James C. The Theory of Relativity and THE BRIDGE, HSL, 3:2, 
1971, 108-115. Throughout the poem, Crane evokes the archetypal curve of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge in various formal objectifications of the geometric pattern. On the most 
abstract level, Crane’s imagery of “curveship” and his mode of simultaneity suggest a 
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significant parallel with Einstein’s general and special theories of relativity, especially 
as they were later elucidated. Ultimately, the theory of relativity provides a constant 
value allowing Crane to evoke the Bridge as “one arc synoptic of all tides below.” 

ກ i —G.R.H. 


John Dos Passos 


2460. Reilly, John M. Dos Passos et al.: An Experiment in Radical Fiction, MQ, 12:4, 
Sum. 1971, 413-424. Finding pre-World-War-I radical American Literature either too 
rational or too naturalistic, the radical writers in America in the 20’s and the 30’s 
assumed an idea of the collective identity of human beings. Dos Passos in Manhattan 
Transfer (1925) experimented with the group novel, in which, instead of following the 
traditional chronological-causal sequence of events, he breaks the careers of individuals 
into incidental fragments. The apparently unrelated stories concentrate on the surface 
of life, and the mass of detail portrays by its texture the urban, capitalist culture. Two 
significant adaptations followed Manhattan Transfer: Seaver’s The Company (1930) 
and Zugsmith’s A Time to Remember (1936). The radical form, however, did not 
transform American fiction, as most radical writers continued to use more traditional 
modes. —R.C.P. 


Theodore Dreiser 


2461. Mookerjee, R. N. The Literary Naturalist as Humanist: The Last Phase of 
Theodore Dreiser, MQ, 12:4, Sum. 1971, 369-381. Usually considered an uncompro- 
mising naturalist to whom life was disorder and men and women no better than 
animals, Dreiser died affirming values cardinal to humanism. Beginning clearly with 
his social reform activities in the Depression and continuing throughout the rest of 
his life, he moved closer to religion and a faith in a purposeful creation. Less known 
writings and less publicized statements show him realizing the inadequacy of science in 
explaining man’s suffering and reason for being. An unpublished essay My Creator 
(1943) describes the stages through which he passed and his final affirmation. The 
posthumously published novels, The Bulwark and The Stoic, reflect Dreiser’s changed 
outlook, both affirming finally the need of love toward all created things. -—-R.C.P. 


Wiliam Faulkner 


2462. Nolte, William H. Mencken, Faulkner, and Southern Moralism, SCarR, 4:1, 
Dec. 1971, 45-61. Mencken and Faulkner are similar in their assessment of the causes 
and effects of Southern moralism. Mencken ascribed the collapse of the post-bellum 
South to the decline of a small aristocratic group and the intolerance of Southern 
moralism to narrow Protestantism. Faulkner criticizes the South on similar grounds 
in Light in August, The Sound and the Fury, and As I Lay Dying, where he condemns 


Southern fanaticism and, like Mencken, her moral absolutists. —~A.E.W. 
Leslie A. Fiedler 
Cf.: Item 2235. 
Robert Frost 


2463. Perrine, Laurence. Frost’s GATHERING LEAVES, CEA, 34:1, Nov. 1971, 
29. In this work the leaves may be seen as something “useless,” as fertilizer, and as 
poems. —BJ.M. 
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2464. Geyer, C. W. Robert Frost's Chicken Feathers, Mon/Aug, 1:1, Nov. 1969, 
9-17. Among Frosts early writings are 11 short stories (1903-1905) having to do, in 
one way or another, with chickens. Frost’s “cracker-barrel” facade, as it appears in 
these stories and in others of a strongly vernacular nature, owes much to the oral 
traditions of American humor. One of the stories, Old Welch Goes to Show, demon- 
strates a vein of folk-humor quite typical of Twain or Faulkner. —S.C.B. 


Patricia Goedicke 


2465. Gerber, Philip L., and Robert J. Gemmett (eds). Myth of the Self: a Conver- 
sation with Patricia Goedicke, SHR, 5:4, Fall 1971, 319-332. Gregory Fitz Gerald, 
director of the 1968 Brockport Writers Forum, and William Heyen, recipient of the 
1966 Borestone Mountain Award, interviewed Goedicke, author of Between Oceans 
and The Outer Banks, about her poetry, which aims at achieving “that fusion of private 
and public that allows you to tell it like it is so that another person listens and says, 
‘Oh. I see—that’s how it is from your window! ” —S.M.A.W. 


Ernest Hemingway 
2466. Barba, Harry. The Three Levels of THE END OF SOMETHING, WVUBPP, 17, 
June 1970, 76-80. Hemingway’s story attains unity on three levels: the literal, the 
thematic, and the symbolic. The mill pervades the story, its history contributing to 
tone and its parallel to the immediate action reinforcing idea. The mill’s existence in a 
world of time and mutability underlines the same context of Nick and Marjorie’s love. 
—H.D.P. 


2467. Heissenbüttel, Helmut. Versuch über den Ruhm Hemingways, DRund, 89:1, 
Jan. 1963, 50-54, 56. The only thing in which Hemingway made no mistake was his 
recognition of what was up to date. But this implies that he was more in the past than 
in the present. At his best he was an illusionist who promised more than even politicians 
usually do: salvation without atonement. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


‘Harold Gray 

2468. Miller, Roger. When ORPHAN ANNIE Went to War, PrS, 45:3, Fall 1971, 
199-207. Today few comic strips mention harsh realities such as the Vietnam war 
because the war is unpopular. However, during World War I, which was more 
“popular,” many comic strips dealt with the war. Gray’s strip spoke out strongly for 
the war effort both at home and abroad. Daddy Warbucks represented democracy, 
patriotism, capitalism, and Americanism, and Annie did her best to promote the 
Horatio Alger type of thinking. Today, even though Gray is dead, Annie still represents 
the ideals of hard work, piety, virtue, etc., although she’s not concerned with Vietnam. 

—L, W.D. 


Le Roi Jones i 
2469. Gallagher, Kathleen. The Art(s) of Poetry: Jones and MacLeish, MQ, 12:4, Sum. 
1971, 383-392. Juxtaposing Black Cat with Ars Poetica provides a capsule opposition 
of two theories of poetry as well as a commentary on the relationship between the 
new black poetry and that of the Euro-American tradition. Whereas for MacLeish a 
poem “should not mean/ But be,” for Jones it must “mean,” must function to advance 
the cause of black people. Whereas MacLeish uses traditional poetic language and 
structure, Jones uses an anti-traditional strategy, including obscenities. Adopting an 
imagery of violence, Jones urges a poetry not for art’s sake but for freedom’s sake. 
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Although Jones seems to be explicitly contradicting MacLeish, he is not saying that 
the white is wrong, only that he and his ວດ can be ignored while a separate black 
art is formed. —R.C.P. 


Sinclair Lewis 


2470. Fleissner, Robert F. “Something Out of Dickens” in Sinclair Lewis, BNYPL, 
74:9, Nov. 1970, 607-616. Scholars have frequently acknowledged signs of Lewis’s 
indebtedness to Dickens, but only in passing, and no extensive study of the relationship 
has been made. Even a limited examination of Lewis’s novels, however, reveals many 
allusions to Dickens as well as strikingly Dickensian episodes and characters. While 
their common tendency to satire and concern for social justice may have stimulated 
and sustained Lewis’s interest in Dickens, his greatest indebtedness to him seems to be 
in individual characterization. —G.R.H. 


Robert Lowell 
2471. Combecher, Hans. Dichtung als psychotherapeutische Selbsthilfe; Zu zwei 
amerikanischen “Confessional Poems,” NS, 20:10, Oct. 1971, 545-550. A better 
description for two so-called confessional poems, Lowell’s For Sale and Sexton’s The 
Abortion [both interpreted in າ might be “poetry as psychotherapeutical self-help.” 
(In ey —K.P.S.J. 


Archibald MacLeish 
Cf.: Item 2469. i 


Norman Mailer 


2472. ກກ John. Norman Mailer Meets the Butch Brigade, NatR, 23:29, July 
27, 1971, 815 (rev.-art., The Prisoner of Sex, Little, Brown, 1971). One cannot imagine 
Hemingway crashing a Women’s Lib meeting or writing a book like this one. Although 
it shows an appreciation for Henry Miller, much of it is personal ego-flattering. As a 
novelist, Mailer has gone swiftly down hill since The Naked and the Dead 23 years 
ago. His only stylistic invention has been the use of “yes” as a conjunction. It may 
be that censorship protected his past writing, making us think there was more in it 
than he could say. Mailer may be a “cosmodemonic joke,” given us by the Creator 
“as a bit of fun for these sad, latter days.” —V.M.N. 


Bernard Malamud 


2473. Raffel, Burton. Bernard Malamud, LitR, 13:2, Win. 1969, 149-155. Though he 
is a writer of acknowledged importance, Malamud’s work shows many shortcomings. 
His style is not particularly original—it is clearly related to Hemingway’s. Symbolism 
overwhelms his prose, and his novels are not substantially Jewish. He wishes to be 
taken as a serious writer, yet he seems intent on nay-saying. His is a limited talent; 
he mimics but does not achieve “Jewish” writing. —M.M. 


2474. Standley, Fred. Bernard Malamud: the Novel of Redemption, SHR, 5:4, Fall 
1971, 309-318. The modern unredeemable protagonist, the “rebel-victim,” is giving 
place to a hero for whom regeneration is possible at great cost. Malamud’s “four 
novels present a configuration of episodes, escapades, experiences and events which 
signify a redemptive view of man.” The Natural (1952) shows sin as estrangement, 
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wasted opportunity, and destructive action in the rise and fall of its undiscerning and 
irresponsible central character. The Assistant (1957) deals with Job-like suffering and 
reconciliation within the context of community tradition. A New Life (1961) moves 
from eros to agape and familial responsibility. The Fixer (1966) is a reaffirmation of 
human integrity through suffering that brings insight. Malamud rejects determinism 
and naturalism and opts for free and creative humanism. —S.M.A.W. 


Carson McCullers 


2475. Bondy, Barbara. Eine Dichterm Amerikas, DRund, 89:7, July 1963, 76-79. 
McCullers’s basic experiences are those of loneliness, of the helplessness of the experi- 
encing poet, and of the impossibility of reconciling reality and the soul. Her work is a 


synthesis of complaint and report. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 
H. L. Mencken 
Cf.: Item 2462. 
Margaret Mitchell 


2476. Draper, John W. A Letter from Margaret Mitchell, WVUBPP, 17, June 1970, 
81-83. [A letter from Mitchell to John W. Draper, commenting on his appreciation of 
Melanie as a character and his hope of translating Gone with the Wind into French is 
published.] —H.D.P. 


Flannery O’Connor 
2477. Gresset, Michel. L’audace de Flannery O’Connor, NRF, 18:216, Dec. 1970, 
61-71. O’Connor’s novels and stories have a unique tonality, rooted on this side of 
comedy—in farce—and beyond tragedy—in spiritual drama, which results in a remark- 
able sense of audacity. The nucleus of her fiction is the revelation, knowledge arising 
out of pain, motivated by faith but shown rather than spoken. (In French) —M.L.H. 


Eugene O'Neill 
Cf.: Item 2246. 


Katherine Anne Porter 
2478. Howell, Elmo. Katherine Anne Porter as a Southern Writer, SCarR, 4:1, Dec. 
1971, 5-15. Although she was in a better position to use Southern material to artistic 
advantage than were other Southern writers, including Faulkner, Porter rarely deals 
with Southern people or places in her fiction. When she does, as in Old Mortality, she 
is unsatisfactory because of her Olympian attitude, her suspicion of Southern values, 
and her inability to “make her setting contingent on theme and not a distraction from 
it.” In leaving her Southern background, she was led astray into a modern emphasis 
on dissociation and meaninglessness, and was afraid to “give free rein to the bardic 
impulse in her nature.” —A.E.W. 


| Thomas Pynchon 
Cf.: Item 2452. 


Anne Sexton 
Cf.: Item 2471. 
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Ruth Suckow 


2479. Muehl, Lois B. Ruth Suckow’s Art of Fiction, BI, 13, Nov. 1970, 3-12. The 
collection of Suckow’s private papers at the’ University of Iowa can provide insights 
into her art. Her unsensational style, her portraits of simple folk, and her regional 
characters are essential parts of her art. Repetition and inconsistent use of point of 
view do not greatly flaw an ability to create characters, develop narrative, or deftly 
weave symbols from her perceptions of life in her native Iowa. —M.M. 


George S. Viereck 
2480. Johnson, Niel M. George Sylvester Viereck: Poet and Propagandist, BI, 9, Nov. 
1968, 22-36. This German-born poet, novelist, and political writer combined a career 
of literary creativity with strong pro-German agitation from before the first World War 
to after the second. Though he lived in the U.S., some of his early writing was in 
German. His unfortunate sympathy with the Nazi cause resulted in a jail sentence 
which did not, however, slow down his creativity. Two novels and especially his prison 
memoirs brought him new recognition before his death in 1955. —M.M. 


Nathantel West 
2481. Geha, Richard. MISS LONELYHEARTS: A Dual Mission of Mercy, HSL, 
3:2, 1971, 116-131. Viewed psychoanalytically, the core of this novel is Miss Lonely- 
hearts’ unconscious attempts to undo the inadequately repressed childhood memory of 
mutilation to the woman’s body, a “castration.” More than any other novel, it exploits 
one specific form of the pathological results that sometimes ensue from the shock at the 
“anatomical differences of the sexes.” This shock is constantly aggravated for Miss 
Lonelyhearts by the content of the pathetic correspondence she receives. But Lonely- 
hearts’ way of salvation—unconscious identification with violently-abused women— 
finally impales the savior himself. -—-G.R.H. 


Tennessee Williams 
2482. Reck, Tom S. The Short Stories of Tennessee Williams: Nucleus for His Drama, 
TSL, 16, 1971, 141-154. Williams’s fiction is prime source material for his longer 
plays. When he is “most certain about the fiction . . . the chances are better that the 
resulting play will be successful.” The transformation from story to play moves in 
three directions: transferring a line or element “out of context, without regard to 
character or situations”; transporting the theme from story to play “while using entirely 
different characters and situations”; and closely following events,. characterizations, and 
relationships between lines and passages. —K.B. 


Angus Wilson 
2483. McDowell, Frederick P. W. The Angus Wilson Collection, BJ, 10, Apr. 1969, 
9-23. The University of Iowa has acquired Wilson’s Mss, the collection representing 
one of the most comprehensive groups of papers from any living author. Handwritten 
drafts and notes for works such as Hemlock and After (1951), Anglo-Saxon Attitudes 
(1956); The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot (1958), and The Old Man at the Zoo (1961) show 
the development of Wilson’s creative process. Alternate titles, deleted episodes, and 
explanatory notes are all rich in suggesting Wilson’s intentions during the distillation 
of his fiction. —M.M. 


Edith Wharton 
2484. Shuman, R. Baird. The Continued Popularity of ETHAN FROME, RLV, 37:3, 
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1971, 257-263. This novel has been considered weak and inconsistent by critics such 
as Lionel Trilling and J. D. Thomas; Bleke Nevius and others, however, have under- 
lined the effectiveness of its symbolism. Yet certain symbols that are central to the 
work on a psycho-sexual level, such as the elm tree and the cucumber vine, have not 
been fully explored. Writing to counteract the “New England literary tradition of 
sweetness and light,” Wharton shows New England puritanism in its most unwholesome 
extremes. The novel, a mixture of good and bad writing, has maintained its popularity 
because of its brevity, the irony of the situation, the interesting family relationships, 
and the multi-leveled symbolism. —L.LH.W. 


Drama 
2485. Adams, George R. Black Militant Drama, AI, 28:2, Sum. 1971, 107-128. The 
social topography of Hansberry’s A Raisin in the Sum (1959), Baldwin’s Blues for Mr. 
Charlie (1964) and Ameer Baraka’s (Le Roi Jones’s) Dutchman (1964) present a map 
of American psycho-social behavior. The literary works function as an analogue to the 
structure and functioning of the mind of the audience. In A Raisin in the Sun and 
Dutchman the corrective superego keeps the id in check, but in Blues for Mr. Charlie 
the id immorally directs the super ego ໄຕ Lyle Britten. Only the black militants are 
moral in psychological terms. Thus Blues for Mr, Charlie, unike the other two plays, 
is too disturbing a play for society. .—J ED. 


Fiction 


2486. Petrullo, Helen B. Clichés and Three Political Satires of the Thirties, SNL, 8:2, 
Sp. 1971, 109-117. Nathanael West’s A Cool Million, Sinclair Lewis’s It Can’t Happen 
Here, and James Thurber’s The Last Flower, though topical responses to the dangers 
of authoritarian utopias, are also works with permanent thematic value. They treat 
man’s persistent failure to distinguish between his real interests and what propaganda 
and cliché deceive him into accepting, and they insist that man’s concept of himself and 
of civilization affects his ability to make this discrimination. Although they were 
designed as responses to the immediacies of contemporary history, their attacks. on 
gullibility, lack of critical awareness, complacency and apathy are attacks on perennial 
threats to human freedom. | —K.D.H. 


General 


2487. Inge, M. Thomas. Contemporary American Literature in Spain, TSL, 16, 1971, 
155-167. Although Spain has had little interest in American literature and Spanish 
critics have paid minimal attention to our authors, “the availability of. 20th-century and 
contemporary American authors in Spanish translation is decidedly improving.” Many 
titles of Hemingway and Faulkner are readily accessible. Hemingway’s prose translates 
“rather easily into Spanish,” but Faulkner has not been as fortunate,. even though 
Jorge Luis Borges and Amando La’zaro Ros have done noteworthy translations. In addi- 
tion, Spanish publishers are bringing out “other more serious and important fiction 
writers of both pre- and post-World-War-f generations.” Lastly,. Spanish criticism 
of American literature is growing. —KB. 


VIL GENERAL 


Bibliography 
2488, Robbins, J. Albert. Mon/AmLS, No. 6, 1968, i-xiv, 1-335. [The sixth ກກ 
in a series sponsored by the American literature section of MLA, this volume continues 
the coverage and. organizational plan of earlier volumes. Based on the: MLA Inter- 
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national ‘Bibliography, AmLS is a review annual, not a bibliography, the discussions 
being critical and selectively. bibliographical. It attempts to analyze and distill the 
burgeoning amount of research in American literature as an aid to working scholars in 
the field. Half the volume is devoted to summaries of the year’s published work of 
individual authors, and half deals with genres and periods. Both books and articles in 
the field are covered. Chapter headings in the volume with the names of individual 
contributors follow: 1. Emerson, Thoreau, and Transcendentalism, John C. Broderick; 
2. Hawthorne, Roy R. Male; 3. Melville, Merton M. Sealts, Jr.; 4. Whitman and Dickin- 
son, Edward F. Grier; 5. Mark Twain, John C. Gerber; 6. Henry James, William T. 
Stafford; 7. Faulkner, Olga W. Vickery; 8. Hemingway, William White; 9. Literature 
to 1800, Richard Beale Davis; 10. 19th Century Fiction, Joseph V. Ridgely; 11. Poe 
and 19th Century Poetry, Patrick F. Quinn; 12. Fiction: 1900 to the 1930%, Warren 
French; 13. Fiction: the 1930’s to the Present, James H. Justus; 14. Poetry: 1900 to 
the 1930s, Gorham Munson and Ann Stanford; 15. Poetry: the 1930s to the Present, 
A. Kingsley Weatherhead; 16. Drama, Walter J. Meserve; 17. Folklore, John T. Flan- 
agan; 18. Themes, Topics, and Criticism, Harry Finestone. Joseph M. Flora provides 
an index to the volume.] BLS. 


WORLD LITERATURE WRITTEN IN ENGLISH 
AFRICA 
Amos Tutuola 

2489. Armstrong, Robert P. The Narrative and Intensive Continuity; THE PALM- 
WINE DRINKARD, RIAL, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 9-34. Like many West African narratives, 
Tutuola’s novel tends toward the intensive: actions are simple; motivations are neither 
profound nor revealing; actors are one-dimensional; language denotes rather than 
connotes. Tutuola’s episodicism is not, as European critics claim, a flaw; it is a way 
of achieving continuity by means of a density of discrete elements—the “drumming” 
feature of Yoruba prose—rather than by causal or logically sequential development. In 
actualizing these aspects of the Yoruba aesthetic, Tutuola is closer to the original tradi- 
tion than are his more Europeanized contemporaries. ---.1.ມ. 


2490. Neumarkt, Paul. Amos Tutuola: Emerging African Literature, Al, 28:2, Sum. 
1971, 129-145. Myth-making can be the only result of Africa’s quest for self-identity. 
Man’s involvement with creation, destiny, and quest is so great that he cannot resist its 
ancient powers. Tutuola is only partly successful in reflecting this mythopoeic quality 
because he has not been able to weather the psychological impact of his social and 
political setting. Even though his work is permeated by weird, archaic patterns, it is too 
early to fit him into a literary frame. -—J.E.D. 


Drama 


2491. Cordeaux, Shirley. The BBC African Service’s Involvement in African Theatre, 
RIAL, 1:2, Fall 1970, 147-155. Since 1959 the BBC has transmitted over 120 radio 
dramas by African writers. Criteria of acceptance are simple: (1) the author must be 
an African or one deeply immersed in an African situation, (2) the play should deal 
with an African situation or problem, and (3) the play must be in English. The encour- 
agement of new .African dramatic talent has been successful; such names as Oyono- 
Mbia, Soyinka, and Sondhi are included. Favorite themes have included urbanization, 
conflict with Western technology, African and Western attitudes toward love and 
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marriage, independence, and political intrigue. [The article ends with a list of 120 
plays, including author and transmission date, presented from 1959 to 1970.] —Z.J.B. 


Fiction 


2492. Povey, John. The Quality of African Writing Today, LitR, 11:4, Sum. 1968, 
403-421. Our understanding of African writing, much of which is in English, suffers 
as much from ignorance as from cultural prejudices. The four major writers of con- 
temporary Africa, Wole Soyinka, Chinua Achebe, J. Pepper Clark, and Christopher 
Okigbo, write in English and received their initial literary impetus at Ibadan University, 
Nigeria. The range and quality of their literature and that of other writers on that con- 
tinent are testimony to great cultural promise which still struggles for international 
recognition. , —M.M. 


General 


2493, Gerard, Albert. Preservation of Tradition in African Creative Writing, RIAL, 
1:1, Sp. 1970, 35-39. Creative writing in Africa today is still strongly influenced by 
the literary traditions of the past, both in form and content. Although our knowledge 
of African literature, both traditional and modern, is still extremely sketchy, several 
traditional genres are recognizable: the utendi (an epic form), the qene (an Ethiopian 
poetic form), the folktale, the praise-poem, and semihistorical chronicles. —Z.J.B, 


2494, Hill, Alan. THE AFRICAN WRITERS SERIES, RIAL, 2:1, Sp. 1971, 18-20. 
Begun in 1962, Heinemann’s Series (London) was initially founded on Nigerian 
fiction. The series now includes over 80 titles, in original English or translation, by 
African novelists, poets, dramatists, and political writers. The rising African writer is 
thus afforded exposure to the African market through paperbacks at cheaper prices and 
to the non-African English-speaking world in a more expensive hardcover edition. 

—Z.J.B. 


2495. Jahn, Janheinz. The Scope of Modern African Literature, RIAL, 1:2, Fall 1970, 
167-175 (reprinted from Internationales Afrika Forum, 1969, trans. Cerlinde Findlay). 
Creative Black African literature through 1968 includes 969 authors with 1,745 works. 
Of the 969, 505 (52 percent) wrote in European languages. Of the 1,745 books, 1,060 
(61 percent) were written in European languages. Of the 1,060 European-language 
books, 606 (57 percent) were written in English and 360 (34 percent) in French. [The 
article contains similar data for African-language literature, an outline map of Africa 
locating the 47 African languages that have produced creative literature, and a two- 
page chart of the number of authors, works, novels, plays, volumes of poetry, etc., 
- produced in each African and European language.]_  . —Z.J.B. 


2496. Kerr, Susan. The Present Status of the Teaching of African Literature, RIAL, 
2:1, Sp. 1971, 51-58. [Because the information was collected by reader-response cards, 
this is an obviously incomplete listing of the African literature and folklore courses 
taught in American and foreign institutions in the 1970-1971 academic year.] —Z.J.B. 


2497. Moore, Gerald. A Comment on the AFRICAN WRITERS SERIES, RIAL, 2:1, 
Sp. 1971, 21-25. Heinemann’s should be credited with selecting some African writers, 
at first relatively unknown, and presenting them through inexpensive editions to a large 
African readership. With the decision to produce these same works for British readers, 
a greater service is now performed. The Series is particularly helpful in translating 
and making accessible books by men like Oyono, Beti, and Ousmane. —Z.J.B. 
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2498. Munro, Jan. Work in Progress in African Literatures, RIAL, 2:1; Sp. 1971, 
28-38. [The 174 work-in-progress listings come entirely from subscribers to RIAL. The 
list is divided into three sections according to where the research is being carried out: 
Africa and Asia; Europe and the Middle East; North America and the West Indies. 
An index by general subject concludes the listing.] —Z.J.B. 


2499. Schmidt, Nancy J. A Bibliography of American Doctoral Dissertations on African 
Literature, RIAL, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 62-65. [This is a preliminary list of 37 dissertations 
compiled from the Index to American Doctoral Dissertations, Dissertation Abstracts 
(through Apr. 1969), the Library of Congress list, American Doctoral Dissertations on 
Africa (1962), and the African Studies Bulletin. Abstracts of these and other disserta~ 


tions are planned for subsequent issues of RIAL.] —Z.J.B. - : 


AUSTRALIA 


Patrick White 


2500. Morley, Patricia A. Doppelganger’s Dilemma: Artist and Man: THE VIVI- 
SECTOR, QQ, 78:3, Aut. 1971, 407-420. Rimbaud’s life and works show close 
parallels to motives and characters in White’s latest novel (Viking, 1970). White 
sympathizes with Rimbaud’s Romantic view of the artist. His protagonist, Hurtle 
Duffield, experiences the potentially tragic dilemma of being both artist and man. 
White’s triumphant solution of the problem is part of the novel’s success. —K.P.S.J. 


CANADA 


Malcolm Lowry 


2501. Dodson, Daniel B. Malcolm Lowry, Mon/CEMW, No. 51, 1970, 3-48. Ultra- 
marine was influenced by Conrad Aiken’s The Blue Voyage. Lowry’s themes deal with 
a quality of strangeness, of isolation, of failure to adapt to the social, psychological, 
and metaphysical environment. A hovering suggestion of evil, unspecified but ubiqui- 
tous, is dominant in Lowry’s vision. Ultramarine gives an inchoate sketch of the world 
of Under the Volcano with its hilarity and its demonology. Lunar Caustic is an account 
of a brief period of self-commitment in Bellevue Hospital in New York City following 
a prolonged alcoholic nightmare. The quality of the marine imagery suggests Melville’s 
influence. Here, earlier gaucheries have almost disappeared, and a somber land- 
scape of the damned begins to emerge. Under the Volcano was written on “numerous 
planes.” The infinite complexities of cabbalistic ritual are enacted symbolically and 
consciously in the Consul’s daylong progress toward death. The novel consists of a 
cluster of intricately related ironies: a homecoming and a final leavetaking; restoration 
and deprivation; love offered and love betrayed; life affirmed while it is being brutally 
denied; and a quest which has already ended. Geoffrey Firmin operates under a pro- 
found sense of guilt that drives him to self-destruction. This theme is presented on three 
levels: psychic. arrestment resulting in narcissistic containment; political capitulation to 
fascism; and the Calvinistic sense of transgression and implication in cosmic guilt. 
Lowry's poetry 15 less articulate than his prose. The short stories in Hear Us O Lord 
From Heaven Thy Dwelling Place are uneven in quality and effectiveness. —S.E.M. 


IRELAND 
222 James Joyce 


2502. Cohn, Alan M. Corrigenda to the Joyce Bibliography (Slocum and Cahoon D1-2) 
and ຂ Possible Addendum, PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt. 1971, 304-307. C. K. Ogden’s holo- 
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graph notes in issues of Psyche in the Scuthern Illinois University Library suggest that 
Joyce himself and Miss L. W. Lockhart prepared the Basic English translation of Anna 
Livia and that the Notes on the passage, also presented in Basic English, were originally 
written by Joyce. This information should be added to John Slocum’s and Herbert 
Cahoon’s A Bibliography of James Joyce, 1882-1941 (Yale U., 1953). . —G.T.T. 


2503. Tarbox, Raymond. Auditory Experience in Joyce’s PORTRAIT, AI, 27:4, Win. 
1970, 301-328. Joyce had an intense sersitivity to sounds, particularly to thunder and 
the human cry. The chaotic human cry zomes from the instinctual pressure caused by 
the ancestral voices of humiliation and tecror. As shown through Stephen in A Portrait 
of the Artist as.a Young Man, the poetic vocation arises out of an attempt to order the 
chaotic voices. The main help Joyce had in quieting and ordering bad ancestral voices 
was from his wife, who was devoted, loving, and thoroughly dedicated to him. Most 
“important, she understood his psychology. ——J. E.D. 


2504. San Juan, Epifanio, Jr. Method and Meaning in Joyce’s THE SISTERS, NS, 
20:9, Sept. 1971, 490-496. “Although removed from the stage of practical life, the dead 
priest seems to exert a stronger influence on the boy who, as the participating narrator, 
resurrects him in memory. . . . The boy’s experience shows how the priest and peculiar 
misfortune aid him in maturing toward £. correct elucidation of the conflicting powers 
of social norm and personal sentiment.” —K.P. S. J. 


2505, Empson, William. Joyce’s Intenticns, TwenCS, No. 4, Nov. 1970, 26-36. The 
established view of Joyce’s work (adept y propounded by Hugh Kenner in Dublin’s 
Joyce, Indiana U., 1955) is that it is intanded to point the way to Christian ways by 
jeering at the contemptuous behavior of -mbelievers. Stephen Dedalus is alleged to be 
a portrait of an alternative way of life, not. chosen.by the author, exemplifying all the 
evils of the atheistic life. An open-minded examination of Joyce’s Portrait along with 
letters and biographical information corr2cts this view. Joyce clearly repudiated God 
and would feel betrayed could he hear himself described as a propagandist for Him. 

—M.R. 


2506. Fáj, Attila. La Filosofia Vichiana in Joyce, Forumi, 2:4, Dec. 1968, 470-482. 
The strongest philosophical princle that Joyce shares with Giambattista Vico is in 
man as a multidimensional, quasi-divine entity. The. Ulyssean heroes of Joyce’s major 
novels, like Vico’s vision of Ulysses as participant in history, possess.not only the gift 
or power to reason but also-the gift of conscious non-reason, or fantasia. They are. there- 
fore able to oppose forces that tend to reduce man and the human spirit to single dimen- 
sions and to extend themselves, synchronically, radically, into all the processes of life 
itself. (In Italian) ---].1.5. 


2507. Lyons, F. S. James Joyce’s Dublin TwenCs, No. 4, Nov. 1970, 6-25. Knowing 
the social and political makeup of Joyce’s Dublin is important to understanding his 
repudiation of his home. Because the city itself was small—physically, socially, and 
demographically—the intensity of the pro-Irish/anti-English group made a great 
impression on the Irish intellectuals of the day. Their insistence on the production of 
literature that focused solely on Ireland and its concerns caused Joyce to repudiate the 
city as one that locked its intelligentsia irto a provincial prison. —M.R. 


Cf.: Item 2246. 
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John McGahern 


2508. Cronin, John. THE DARK Is Not Light Enough: The Fiction of John Mc- 
Gahern, Studies, 58:232, Win. 1969, 427-432. McGahern’s first novel, The Barracks, 
is more credible than The Dark because of its form; flashbacks into a dying woman’s 
life give the former work a complexity missing from the latter. Her affair with a doctor 
awakens Elizabeth Reegan, but it also convinces her of the impossibility of sustained 
communication and the inescapability of loneliness. Young Mahoney, in The Dark,. 
cannot draw upon the past, and encounters a series of lowly people and frustrating 
experiences in his journey. Struggling to reach the university, he finds it so bleak he 
leaves to become a clerk. His creative defiance at the end seems unprepared for. 
McGahern’s statements in his essay The Images show the novelist embracing art as 
religion but finding only absurdity. It appears that to survive, McGahern must move to 
a more comic vision. J, T.H. 


Sean O’Casey 


2509. Harman, Bill Jack, and Ronald G. Rollins. Mythical Dimensions in O’Casey’s 
WITHIN THE GATES, WVUBPP, 16, Nov. 1967, 73-78. In Within the Gates O'Casey 
used the mythical method defined by Eliot. The progression of scenes from spring to 
winter reveals an underlying vegetation myth. The protagonist, Jannice, is central to 
the fertility motif, and her name suggests that, like Janus, she is a god of new under- 
takings. Symbolic crescents on her clothing associate her with Diana as fertility god- 
dess. She is shown in her actions, furthermore, to be like the questing knight to whom 
the Bishop is an ailing Fisher King. Thus suggestions of hope at the end of the play 
result from Jannice’s effecting a cure in the Bishop. —H.D.P. 
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Abstracts of English ! Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of 


Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,500 journals and numerous monographs are 
screened for material dealing with American and.English literature, World literature in 
English and related languages, and English language. These artices are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors, including abstracters from Abstracts of Folk- 
lore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, 2xpress the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 


in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the abstract is intended as a quick ` 


guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and nou not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 


-Format 


Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 
works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
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speare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of all primary literary 
works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. . 

The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 
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Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
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Translation) 
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Fiction, Poetry, Prose) . 
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WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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L GENERAL STUDIES: Pe CE P S . l 
l ae ທ, ຈ ,: ພຣ. aa Society - 
2510: Mezu,’ S: ‘Okechiukwu:” Dhik Renaissance ‘and eae TAR: 2: 182, Sp- 
Sum. ; 1971; - 9-22." Each. ‘man’s ‘definition: ‘of the’ idea, notion, ‘concept,.and movement 
of negritude is different. ` ‘For centuries ` whites have' done- most of the writing, and 
blanchitude has. reigned because there’ has been no negritude -to challenge it. In the 
mid-19th ‘century the black. presence: -became felt, and the quest for Africa and black 
‘values began. The black ‘man sought liberation from ‘white political, religious, and 
cultural domination. “Black art. and music ‘Were discovered; “and. literary’ creativity cul- 
minated -in the Harlem. Renaissance and | the’ ‘Negritude: Movement in -Paris. New 
vocabularies, a ‘reéxamination of African: ‘civilization, and ‘racial pride were brought 
into black literature in America änd Europë! Attempts“ to: define ‘the word “negritude” 
must consider its origin ina ວບ during ແ < <2.1. 
2511. Brake, -Robeit J. ‘On Historians ‘and Rhetoricians: ‘Soins ‘Mutual Concerns of 
Clio and Polyhymnia, 110, 33:2, Dec.’ 1970, 16-29. . Although rhetoricians claim histor- 
ians are mere “fact-mongers” and” historians ‘accuse rhetoricians of isolating speakers 
from their times, the disciplines of rhetoric and-histéry cannot’ be separated. Rhetorical 
analysis of speeches, tracts, editorials, and “underground newspapers” will be a neces- 
sary part of “New Left” historiography. Chautauqua speeches, court reports, and small 
newspaper editorials ‘are better’ than’ the New York Times, Harper’s, or the North 
American Review for understanding | 19th-century American history because they were 
the sources of | persuasion for a greater number of Americans. The techniques of con- 
tent analysis and the’ ‘tracing' of sources ‘of speakers’ Penology are other types of 
rhetorical research that should be used with’ historical materials.” a. M.R. 
UL LANGUAGE = O T S eo : ເ ae 
2512. Matheson, Ann. An‘Early Usage of the Term “Sentimentalist,” N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 
. 1971, 341.. Erik Erametsa’s A Study of the Word “Sentimental’ (The Academy, Hel- 
sinki, 1951, shows the term sentimentalist to have- appeared in 1783 in Peter William- 
son’s Scots ‘Trimmer, ten eats oe the: earliest entry Tor it in OED. . . i md, S P. 
2513. Maxwell, J. C: “Filling Up : a Form,” N&Q; 18: 9, Sept. 1971, 336. OED’: 
earliest citation of this idiom. (from Little Dorrit, 1855) can be antedated to 1774. It 
occurs in Tener 361 of ແມ 8 edition ເ ee) of Johnson’ ຂ correspon- 
dence. . Tor pia ແ: ບ ແຣ ກ T JSP. 
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z Ae +, Linguistics .. ne i 
2514. Castelo, 2. M. The. Phonetic ard Phonemic ບສ of English nn 
Phonetica, 11:2, 1964, 116-123. The place of /h/-in-the symmetry of the English 
sound system is a phonemic as well as a phonetic problem. Initial /h;/ is both a. 
glottal fricative and a voiceless anticipation of the following vowel. As voiceless 
spirant, /h/ has no voiced counterpart, and this voicelessness disqualifies it as an Eng- 
lish vowel. But the phonetic. resemblance of / h/ to vowels and that it shares with 7 y/ 
and [w lack of a closely. fixed point of articulation, support its’ position as a semi- 
vowel. „Furthermore, it acts like’ 7 'y/ and / w” ‘in. forming a compound nucleus with a 
preceding vowel: —J.L.G. 


ae + . 
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2515. Ocken, F.-W. Kritisches zur Formanttheorie der Vokale, Phonetica, 10:1-2, 
1963, 22-33. Sweep frequency analyses:.and:experiments with articulation and high 
frequencies provide evidence that the.perception:of soynd quality. contradicts the pre- 
dictions of formant- theory. The logical. conclusion is. that. ເມມ structure; is not the 
decisive factor in ‘sound repopnition.; (In: German). . າ ແ” -—J.L.G. 


2516, Haggard, ‘Mark P.. In Defence, of the. “ພ. ກັບ 10: 3-4, 1963, 231. 
233. A functionalist relational view of vowel perception indicates that F.-W. Oeken 
[see preceding abstract] bases. his „conclusion that formant. structure. 15 not the decisive 
factor in sound recognition on an- oversimplification. of speech production and percep- 
tion.. An experiment performed on the Edinburgh. University speech synthesizer, PAT, 
demonstrates the need.for. ເມເມ invariance criteria. ©. © .. < 0. 


2517. Rosetti, A. Sur la classification des ວນາ ລກກ On seit ປກ 
Phonetica, 5:2, 1960, 123-124. Those phonemes that are semi-vowels (or semi-conso- 
nants) are of contradictory. character, and any classification of them must be based. on 
articulatory-acoustic aswell as.on functional criteria. In the syllable, these phonemes 
play the role of consonant. But from the. articulatory: point of view, these same 
elements . are, “phonèmes À air” and .. “ouverts,” even ne they. are functionally 

“phonèmes fermés.” (In French) . ເ ງ me oas 10. 
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2518. Hala, B.. „Autour du. ‘probéme. de ‘la’ syllabe, “Phonetica, 5: 3-4, 1960, 159-168. 
A theory of the. ‘syllable: such as A. Rosetti’s [see ‘preceding abstract] poses various 
problems. His classification ,of , phonemes, into those. “with” and those “without” air 
is questionable. Then, he regards the syllable as, based on articulatory movements ‘of 
the organs of speech, so that it owes its existence to the presence of air. Such a theory 
is untenable, the syllable being a separate act of phonation enabled by the transition 
from stricture of speech organs to the aperture, The nature of the syllable-is such that 
it consists solely in the presence of voice. „U. French) —J.L.G. 
2519. Rosetti, A. Sur le problème de-la syllabe: réponse.& M.:B, Hála, Phonetica, 7:2-3, 
1961, 109-113. In his attempt to fell the theory: that the. syllable is based on the 
presence of air, B.. Hála [see: preceding abstract] presents a confused acoustical defini- 
tion. He ignores the research of. phonéticians. such as’ R.H: Stetson, Charles F. 
Hockett, E. Haugen, and N. I. Zinkin, and of linguists such as K. Bühler. Then, he 
fails. to refute. the ຍຍລ ມີ ະ and: anes ເເ ຝດ ' French) 

s . —j,. L.G- 
2520. Hála, B. Andik du agian de Ia ‘syllable ກ 2 11: 1, 1964, 39-50. 
All phonetic phenomena, as pointed out in the original article [Item 2518] must be 
evaluated from the point of view of socialicommunication carried out by means of 
speech. The phonetic nature of- the. syllable: is-in the voice, and not, as A. Rosetti 
a de [see ເ. ງ ເມະ in: mee air-stream: : (ດ Dok —J.L.G. 


“i 


2521. TEE Mary. One Touch of Nature, NY, 45: ia Jan. 24, 1970, 39-57. 


Nature once belonged to the cast of characters of a ‘novel. For ‘Austen, Nature was “a 
guarantor of value.” In our day Faulkner saw Nature as a “force in human destiny.’ A 
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Mailer alone is his continuator. New writers find Nature ລ an unknowable quantity. No 
longer is Nature the human home. _ ະເ: —J.J.M. 


Drama 


2522. Dorst, Tankred. The End of Playwriting, AR, 3 ] :2, Sum. 1971, 255-265. 
Theater is too often a diversion with plays conforming to unreal patterns and preten- 
sions. Theater must embody real life by utilizing the varieties of “litérature trouve.” 
If we could convey small segments of real life onto the stage without forcing them into 
contrived and conventional frameworks, we would move toward a “more democratic 
theater, an open theater, in which our lives are truly reflected.” —H.JS. 


2523. Isaac, Dan. The Death of the Proscenium Stage, AR, 31:2, Sum. 1971, 235- 
253. The proscenium stage reflected commercial and cultural values that allowed a man 
to be ordered to perform by and for the noble and wealthy on 8 stage that was “a 
function and sign of the society that created it: a voyeuristic society of fake volup- 
tuaries seeking casual play and foreplay.” The private life was a.primary value of 
the proscenium stage, and the death of the stage parallels the death of privacy. The 
rise of Environmental theater in 1969 with works such as Richard Schechner’s Makbeth, 
Le Roi Jones’s Slave Ship, and the Texas Combine’s Stomp signals the connection of 
the theater with the living present, moving the play off the proscenium stage and return- 
ing it to its sources as ritual and religion. —H.J.S. 


Poetry 
2524. Alvarez, A. The Art of Suicide, PR, 37:3, 1970, 339-358. Twentieth-century 
artists have become increasingly vulnerable to suicide. Their need to experiment is not 
only technical, but psychic, so that they are forced to create a language “which will 
somehow absolve or validate absurd death, and to accept the existential risks involved 
in doing so.” The real preoccupation of such 20th-century artists as Robert Lowell, 
John Berryman, Ted Hughes, and Sylvia Plath is not sexual explicitness but an imagina- 
tive acceptance of death; “to achieve this the artist, in his role of scapegoat, finds 
himself testing out his own death and vulnerability for and on himself.” —B.A.P. 


2525. Whittemore, Reed. The Poet as Effete Snob, MQR, 10:3, Sum. 1971, 188-194. 
In his effort to establish a new Renaissance the modern poet seeks freedom from his 
own sentimentality and from cultural pressures. Writing is a process of finding and 
of creating self. The modern poet cannot function in a vacuum; he attempts to be 
selective amid pressures. At best he is a somewhat programmed loner whose mind, 
idling, from time to time comes up with something new. Being an absolute loner is 
going too far. The poet need a‘counsellor, an examiner, perhaps a not too orthodox 
god. —E.H. 


ENGLISH 
I LANGUAGE 
History 
Cf.: Items 2529 and 2530. 
i. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
2526. Squires, Ann. Collation of the Anglo-Saxon Gloss to the DURHAM RITUAL, 
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N&Q, 18:10, Oct. 1971, 362-366.. A detailed collation [here reproduced] of the Ms 
with Lindeldf’s “standard” edition (Surtees Soc. 1927) reveals, despite some incon- 
sistencies, “how very reliable” this edition is. —J.S.P. 


2527. Cross, J. E. Lexicographical Notes on the Old English LIFE OF ST. GILES 
and the LIFE OF ST. NICHOLAS, N&Q, 18:10, Oct. 1971, 369-372. [This presents 
the “discoveries about Old English words” made by Misses F. S. Woodward and R. M. 
Slocombe in 1959 and 1962 respectively when they edited these two works (again 
respectively, in the sequence shown). Both lives are based on Latin originals not read 
by A. S. Napier for his Contributions to Old English Lexicography, Translations of the 
Philological Society, 1905-1906, pp. 265-357.] —J.S.P. 


_ Middle English 
2528. Cozart, William R. Chancer’s KNIGHT’S TALE: A Philosophical Re-Appraisal 
of a Medieval Romance, Mon/SCSCL, No. 1, 1968, 25-34. Theseus’s concluding 
speech in this tale has provoked a wide range of critical interpretation. Examined in 
the context of the symptomatic breakdown of the medieval humanistic tradition at the 
end of the 14th century, the speech may be said to contradict the conventional Christian 
solution to the question of the uncertainty of human destiny, that has been argued by 
some scholars. While concluding his tale with the medieval memento mori warning 
to a perhaps complacent audience, Chaucer probably allowed his thoughts to be over- 
shadowed by the nominalist theory of Ockham: the essential tie between the justice 
of God and the arbitrariness of human destiny cannot be demonstrated rationally but 
rests instead upon faith. —M.W.E. 


2529. Kivimaa, Kirsti. The Pleonastic “That” in Relative and Interrogative Construc- 
tions, Mon/ CHL, 39:3, 1966, 1-39. In Chaucer, as in other ME authors, wh-forms 
occur as relatives. _Wh-relatives occur most frequently in non-restrictive clauses and 
may introduce continuative clauses. A general characteristic of the wh-relatives is that 
they are used after prepositions. Whom (that) is used only- with animate antecedents or 
personified inanimate ones; together with which that it tends to be used when the ante- 
cedent is revered. Numerically, pleonastic which that comes first and how that second. 
The more fluent his style, the more readily Chaucer seems to have used the pleonastic 
that with relatives and interrogatives. Chaucer wrote measured verse with a strongly 
regular iambic rhythm, and one of his devices to this end was the pleonastic that: e.g., 
Knight's Tale 931 “I, wrecche, which that wepe and wayle thus” or Hous of Fame 531 
“Which that so hye gan to sore.” —E.J.C. 


2530. Kivimaa, Kirsti. Clauses in Chaucer Introduced by Conjunctions with Appended 
“That,” Mon/CHL, 43:1, 1968, 1-75. If a conjunction occurring with that in Chaucer 
is justified by the historical development of the language, then that is non-pleonastic. 
But if a conjunction occurred without an additional component in OE, the that 
appended to the conjunction in ME is pleonastic. The most common are for that, 
but that, and as that. Chaucer and his contemporaries hardly recognized—or cared— 
whether that was pleonastic or not. Generally there are no differences in the functions 
and means of the forms with and without that. At the beginning of the line, the con- 
junction is generally without stress, and if it has an appended that, a stress falls on 
that. After the pause, the prevailing type places no stress on the conjunction, and con- 
sequently the appended that receives a stress. But when some other element occurs 
at the beginning of the line or immediately after the pause, the following conjunction 
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normally receives a stress. That with conjunctions then is used for metrical reasons. 
Appended to the monosyllabic conjunctions, which in the majority of instances occur 
in unstressed positions, that is more frequently stressed than not. Chaucer had a choice 
of forms of conjunctions current at least in the literary language of his day, and he 
chose the form to fit his meters. , - +]. 


2531. McCarthy, Terence. Malory’s King of Wales—Some Notes on the Text of Book 
H, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 327-328. Three of Eugène Vinaver’s emendations in his 
edition of Malory’s Works (Clarendon, 1967) are questionable; two are probably correc- 
tions of Malory himself, not of Caxton. Thus the title “King of Wales,” p. 241, ]. 22, 
probably refers to Arthur; Malory himself was not sure of the identity here. Sim- 
ilarly, Vinaver’s emendation of “of” to “and” on p. 232, 1. 20, probably misreads 
Malory, who again was confused by his source. On p. 234, ll. 24-25, however, “Vin- 
aver has corrupted the text” by adding words of Caxton’s that make Malory repeat 
himself. —J.S.P. 


2532. Hill, Betty. A Newly-Identified Middle English Prose Version of the PARVA 
RECAPITULATIO of Alexander the Great, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 326-327. Appar- 
ently no one has noticed that the material following the Latin Letter of Alexander to 
Aristotle in Ms F. 172 in the Worcester Cathedral Library is a translation of the Parva 
Recapitulatio. —J.S.P. 


Romances 


2533. Dahood, Roger. Dubious Readings in the French and Hale Edition of THE 
AVOWING OF KING ARTHUR (MS. Ireland-Blackburne), N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 
323-326. [The article calls “attention to the more serious errors in the French and Hale 
edition of this work” (in The Middle English Metrical Romances, Prentice-Hall, 1930) 
and suggests alternative (and ostensibly preferable readings for them.] —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Items 2528 and 2575, 


General 


2534. Chydenius, Johan. The Symbolism of Love in Medieval Thought, Mon/CHL, 
44:1, 1970, 1-68. Medieval love theory is divided between an earlier physical and a 
later ecstatic conception of love. The vocabulary comes from Plato (Eros: man’s 
desirous, self-centered, one-sided love), Aristotle (Philia: man’s giving, unselfish, 
reciprocal love), and the New Testament (Agape: God’s giving, unselfish, one-sided 
love). In the physical conception, Origen’s love is monistic, identical with desire. So, 
too, is St. Augustine’s, but its direction differentiates it: love of God is “caritas” and love 
of the world is “cupiditas.” For the Pseudo-Dionysius love is likewise monistic, except 
that desire for something evil is not love at‘all. When the physical-monistic conception 
of love is applied to the Canticles, the resulting symbolism is allegorical: the immediate 
sense is a mere symbol, signum; the allegorical sense alone is reality, res. In the ecstatic 
conception, Heloise and Abelard show a dualistic opposition between Eros and Philia, 
calling only the latter real love. St. Bernard likewise comes finally to the distinction 
between Eros and Philia; the rejection of Eros; and the analogy between Philia and 
Agape. Aelred of Rievaulx, the first to speak of love founded on both affection and 
reason, calls it “amicitia spiritualis.” Baldwin of Ford speaks further of this type, 
calling it “amor conjugalis.” For the scholastics, in the love of concupiscence the 
material object is outside the subject, but the formal object is identical with the subject, 
and in the love of friendship both objects are outside the subject; however, only if the 
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formal. object of love is a person other than the lover himself is there real love. When 
the ecstatic-dualistic conception of love is applied to the Canticles, the resulting symbol- 
ism is typological: the immediate sense is a real thing and a symbol at the same time, 

“res et signum,” —E.J.C. 


2535. Duggan, Joseph J. Virgilian Inspiration ໂຕ the ROMAN D’ENEAS and the 
CHANSON DE ROLAND, Mon/SCSCL, No. 1, 1968, 9-23. The Aeneid, the Chanson 
de Roland and the Roman d’Enéas provide the context for a reexamination of that 
controversial question which remains unanswered to anyone’s satisfaction: Does the 
well-developed technique of the chanson de geste spring from Virgilian origins? The 
Enéas poet follows Virgil in his use of a vacillating hero, in the presence of psycho- 
logical analysis, and in the techniques of extended comparison and the catalogue of 
warriors. No such influence is apparent on the Chanson de Roland, whose stylistic 
devices and central thematic treatments separate it from the Latin tradition. For the 
Chanson de Roland, like the Homeric epics, is an oral, traditional poem, while the 
Aeneid, essentially a romance rather than an epic, is inextricably bound to the written 
word. It is to the latter tradition that the Roman d’Enéas belongs. —M.W.E. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


John Donne 


2536. Bickford, Samuel S., Jr. A Note on Donne’s THE APPARITION, CP, 4:1, Sp. 
1971, 13-14, The surface seriousness and imagery suggestive of fear are belied by the 
“touch of burlesque” in the woman’s pinching her lover awake and by the underlying 
tone and mood of humor. l —S.M.A.W. 


2537. Radken D. F. Donne’s FAREWELL TO LOVE: a Crux Revisited, CP, 3:2, 
Fall 1970, 51-63. Critics find Donne’s poem difficult to the point of incoherence. It 
is a bitter presentation of a mechanistic universe in which man’s cravings—sexual, 
alimentary, religious—are for illusions created by the blind, instinctual forces that 
preserve life and species. Sadness follows momentary gratification. Nature thus con- 
trols generation. The concluding stanza is “an overall rejection of life.” -—S.M.A.W. 


Ben Jonson 
2538. Shadoian, Jack. INVITING A FRIEND TO SUPPER: Aspects of Jonson’s 
Craft and Personality, CP, 3:2, Fall 1970, 29-35.. An apt illustration of Jonson’s 
classicism, this “created fiction exists to embody an attitude.” The poem shows the 
apparent simplicity of well-concealed art, and the poet’s personality is discreetly felt 
in the smoothness, urbanity and “gently emphatic moral idealism.” The conviviality 
is Horatian, and the literary allusions, like the menu, imply restrained delight and 
ultimately the “libertie” of the concluding line. —S.M.A.W. 


John Milton 


2539. Breasted, Barbara. COMUS and the Castlehaven Scan al, Milto: : ໆ, 3, 1971, 
201-224. When Milton’s masque was initially performed at Luc‘ow-. Castle by the Earl 
of Bridgewater’s three children, either Milton or the composer of the music madc several 
brief cuts for the performance, apparently to eliminate passages too reminiscent of a 
sexual scandal three years earlier involving their close relatives. Though the parallels 
with Comus were still noticeable, the masque apparently pleased its patron by imaging 
the sexual purity he desired of his daughter. —T.AS. 
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2540. Rogal, Samuel J. Emotion and Method in Milton’s DEATH OF A FAIR 
INFANT, DQ, 33:4, Apr. 1971, 42-51. Milton’s ode On the Death of a Fair Infant 
Dying of 2 Cough, written when he was 17, represents his first attempt in English at 
expressing reaction to death and gives evidence of the style that reached its height in 
Lycidas and Paradise Lost. This poem, in which passionate grief alternates with 
rationalizations of the significance of death, ends with a beautiful justification of God’s 
way with man. Research by Hanford (RES, 9:35, July 1933, 312-315) and Parker 
(ILS, 37:1924, Dec. 17, 1938, 802) has been valuable in establishing the date of the 
poem and analyzing the way it parallels Milton’s later works. —C.M.R. 


2541. Baker, Stewart A. Milton’s Uncouth Swain, MiltonS, 3, 1971, 35-55. In the 
principles of the pastoral as illustrated by Virgil and formulated by various Latin com- 
mentators, Milton found a justification for including a surprising variety of topics, 
styles and perspectives in Lycidas and for making everything serve to develop the 
swain’s talents. He incorporates materials appropriate to several modes of pastoral: 
naturalistic, libertine, even piscatorial, and reduces them to an unheroic and rural 
perspective. In the conclusion he forces the reader to readjust his views by introducing 
the “uncouth swain,” who recapitulates as narrator the “themes, images and time span” 
of the poem. l —T.A.S, 


2542. Friedman, Donald M. LYCIDAS: The Swain’s Paidela, MiltonS, 3, 1971, 3-35. 
Milton’s choice of the pastoral genre to express the shock he felt on King’s death and to 
explore its implications is far more appropriate than is generally supposed. His 
persona, the “uncouth swain,” struggles in vain to avoid recognizing the nature of 
reality. First, he hopes to transmute grief into artificial poetic images; then after 
dismissing the possibility of blaming malignant supernatural forces, he considers aban- 
doning the poetic vocation; finally he examines the event in the light of man’s duty to 
use his talents as a poet. Having abandoned all the traditional defenses, Milton is driven 
to see a relationship to divinity that gives value to the poetic techniques and fictions 
and permits him later (in Paradise Lost) to make audacious demands on God’s help. 

—T.AS. 


2543. Blackburn, Thomas H. “Uncloister’d Virtue”: Adam and Eve in Milton’s Para- 
dise, MiltonS, 3, 1971, 119-139. Milton’s emphasis on “uncloistered virtue” raises 
questions about whether Adam and Eve were not cloistered, and therefore atypical of 
man’s experiences after the Fall. For if their sin was not potentially a consequence of 
freedom, if God merely caused it to happen, the poem would be to that extent illogical. 
Since the couple are presented as knowing sin in a conceptual way, however, their fall 
becomes the actualization of their evil potential. Earlier choices in the poem prove 
their moral freedom and make their fall pertinent to human behavior. —T, A.S. 


2544. Cirillo, Albert R. Tasso’s IL MONDO CREATO: Providence and the Created 
Universe, MiltonS, 3, 1971, 83-103. The traditional view of the world as “man’s means 
of returning to his creator,” which Milton has Raphael formulate in Paradise Lost, 7, 
is expanded in Tasso’s poem, which deals at length with God’s hexameral creation of 
the world. It shares many concepts with Milton’s epic, not because of any direct con- 
nection, but because they both derive from.a common Neo-platonic view, which con- 
ceives man’s pilgrimage through God’s creation, with heaven as its goal, as a move- 
ment out of darkness into light:  - —T.AS. 


2845. Cohen, Kitty. Milton’s God in Council and War, MiltonS, 3, 1971, 159-185. 
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Milton’s justification for presenting God as an anthropomorphic figure is primarily that 
the Old Testament implies that God wants. man to picture Him that way. For his 
models of God, Milton turned, not to theologians or to some conception supported by 
reason, but to dialogues between God and (a) Abraham, concerning the fate of Lot, and 
(b) Moses, concerning the Pharoah’s mistreatment of the Israelites. Other passages in 
Paradise Lost are indebted to the second Psalm and to Ezekiel’s vision. Furthermore, 
in creating the character of Abdiel, Milton indicated his dependence on the Hebraic 
conception of spiritual superiority, on which he patterns the war in Heaven..—T.AS: 


2546. Durkin, Sister Mary Brian. Iterative Figures and Images in PARADISE LOST, 
- XI-XH, MiltonS, 3, 1971, 139-159. In the last two books Milton deliberately sacrifices 
- narrative interest to stress Gabriels goal of instructing Adam and Eve. As he relates 
the significant events of the Old Testament, however, Milton compensates for his lack 
of epic power by frequently employing sound effects and rhetorical figures, such as 
anadiplosis, polyptoton, and ploce.. Within the limits he set himself, this section is 
handled with great artistry. ; ງ —T.AS. 


2547. Jacobus, Lee A. Self-Knowledge in PARADISE LOST: Consclence and Con- 
templation, MiltonS, 3, 1971, 103-119. In this work, the degree of self-knowledge is 
strongly correlated with oral status; thus, Satan’s fall is the result of a failure to know 
himself. Once Satan is in hell, his ignorance is intensified by his inability to imagine 
how tarnished his image has become. A.more illuminating contrast exists between Adam 
and Eve. From the first, Adam was led to recognize the sky as his source and center; 
Eve almost immediately mistook the image in a lake for the real sky. Her faltering 
efforts to know herself are highly analogous to man’s quest for unity with God. —T.A.S. 


2548. Steadman, John M. Milton and Renaissance Epic Theory, Mon/SCSCL, No. 1, 
1968, 109-124. Sixteenth-century Italian theory and poetics provide a healthy correc- 
tive to later critical vocabularies used in approaching Paradise Lost. The Italian critics 
probably most known to Milton believed with Aristotle that the poem must be an imi- 
tation of an action and, in Milton’s view-——contrary to the critical controversy over the 
“theme” or “moral” of Paradise Lost—the work was not so much the demonstration 
of a “thesis” as the “imitation of an action.” That action was the Fall of Man. —M.W.E. 


2549, Wilding, Michael. Milton’s PARADISE LOST, Mon/SydneyL, 1969, 128. 
This work can be divided into three parts: the first concerned with Satan and Hell; 
the second with God and Heaven; and the third with Adam and Eve and Eden. Satan, 
portrayed by Milton as both heroic and corrupt, suggests that heroism and corruption 
may be inseparable, an ambiguity further developed by the constant ironic comparison 
of Heaven and Hell. The processes of. enoblement and belittlement, applied to Satan 
throughout the poem, emphasize his equivocal nature. Milton’s repudiation of the 
heroic as symbolized in Satan results from his belief that bravery and defiance can be 
ignobly used: such heroes are “Destroyers rightlier called.” The argument is of a 
piece with Milton’s consistent diminution of military grandeur. The theology of the 
Christian myth presented Milton with difficulties in the portrayal of God. That God 
does not always appear in the best light and is treated as anthropomorphic raises ques- 
tions as to the nature of justice and heroism and the “why” of evil in this world. The 
whole “great Argument” depends on the success or failure of the presentation of God; 
yet critics have traditionally been unable to reach agreement on the success of that pre- 
sentation. Often Milton seems to make Christ more attractive than God. In the quarrel 
and reconciliation of Adam and Eve Milton presents the complexity. and richness: of 
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their relationship. Although Eden is lost by their sin, all is not lost: they have each 
other. The peace and innocence of Eden is lost to them, but the earth is all before them, 
and they descend to it hand in hand. It is with patience to the will of God rather than 
with hope of redemption that the poem ends. There is ambivalence here: they have 
lost Paradise, but are not themselves lost. A survey of the more important criticisms 
of the poem reveals that scholarly interest in Milton is today even greater than in the 
Metaphysicals. —E.LS. 


2550. Stoliman, Samuel S. Milton’s Samson and the Jewish Tradition, MiltonS, 3, 1971, 
185-201. The major rabbinical interpretations of Samson agree that he was flawed 
primarily by sensual desire but was not, technically speaking, guilty of marrying a 
Gentile. Samson Agonistes, however, was little influenced by their stress on the con- 
sequences of breaking the Mosaic Code, for Milton focuses on the problem of liberty, 
both political and moral, and assumes a higher code that justifies Samson’s marriage 
to a Gentile. When reason fails Samson, he is enslaved, but his lapse into slavery 
illustrates man’s needs for a less servile, more Christian view, than Judaism provides. 

—T.AS. 


2551. Koehler, Stanley G. Milton’s Use of Color and Light, MiltonS, 3, 1971, 55-83. 
Although Milton uses colors in a manner usually reconcilable with appearances, he was 
greatly influenced by the traditional emblematic meaning of the various hues. A syste- 
matic classification of all his references to colors raises many problems, but it suggests 
that he preferred richly allusive but subdued ones. In his later work he displays a 
fondness for the black-white contrast, particularly the variations on “light con- 
founded . . . with darkness,” but the feature is probably not attributable to his blind- 
ness, —T.AS. 


2552. Sellin, Paul R. Milton and Heinsius: Theoretical Homogeneity, Mon/SCSCL, 
No. 1, 1968, 125-134. Parallels between Milton’s most complete piece of criticism, 
the preface to Samson Agonistes, and Daniel Heinsius’s De tragoediae constitutione, 
while inconclusive, do suggest a plausible hypothesis: in preparing his critical argu- 
ments, Milton turned to a contemporary. and readily available interpretation of Aristotle, 
thus appropriating from Heinsius—famed throughout Europe as an orator, dramatic 
poet, and Aristotelian critic—the core of his views on tragedy. —M.W.E. 


William Shakespeare 


2553. Riemer, A. P. A Reading of Shakespeare’s ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
Mon/SydneyL, No. 1, 1968, 1-119. [The first chapter of this monograph provides a 
brief review of Shakespeare’s sources; the second is “devoted to a largely ‘objective’ 
account of the play.” The third chapter reviews the best-known contemporary criticism 
and argues that much of it is “misguided in searching for features in Antony which 
were, possibly, never there.”] There are elements of truth in both of the major inter- 
pretations of the play: (a) that it dramatizes the “fall of a great general, betrayed in 
his dotage by a treacherous strumpet,” and (b) that it dramatizes and celebrates the 
triumph of “transcendental love.” But these seemingly irreconcilable views can be 
harmonized only in terms of a perspective that sees Shakespeare as having “liberated 
from the overpowering, and in one sense constricting, world of tragedy a story which 
contained ample material for tragic treatment” and as having created instead “a unique 
work of dramatic literature which is able to deal with one of the greatest and most 
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celebrated love stories dispassionately,” contemplating “great historical and public 
themes from a purely human point of view.” At the close of his career, Shakespeare 
lost interest in the universal significances that gave resonance to the great tragedies; 
now “it was the discovery of things as they are, in the society of men, in the world of 
actual and tangible reality, that engaged his dramatic and poetic interests.” —J.F.A. 


2554. Serio, John. The Tragedy of Antony, Cresset, 33:8, June 1970, 16-17. Antony 
is caught between two opposing worlds, the values of one canceling out those of the 
other. Here more than anywhere else in his works, Shakespeare presents a vision of 
reality defined by ambivalence, ambiguity, and paradox. Antony, like Oedipus, is 
caught in the webs of fate and self. —J.J.M. 


2555. Williamson, Marilyn L. Did Shakespeare Use Dio’s Roman History? DSGWJ, 
1971, 180-190. Two incidents in Antony (Ventidius’s comment on his Parthian victory 
and the treatment of Enobarbus) have no counterpart in Plutarch but may be found 
in Dio. There were no English translations of Dio in Shakespeare’s time, but it appears 
likely that Shakespeare read him in Latin. —K.P.S.J. 


2556. Sisk, John P. The Cybernetics of OTHELLO, NoOriR, 2:1, Fall 1970, 74-77. 
Shakespeare’s concern with man’s control over his environment and his fate in a world 
of threatening anxiety and false promises of control is the central theme of Oth. The 
Moor’s confidence in his specialized ability as a military commander in complete con- 
trol of battle situations, reinforced by a persuasive Iago who gives “the impression that 
he has access to information not generally available,” deceives the overconfident 
Othello into believing that he can master even his own fate. Othello in effect “tends 
to have an all or nothing response,” which ironically characterizes his fatal weakness 
as a controller: “he cannot tolerate a qualified or tentative control.” Othello provides a 
“powerful objective correlative for an age [our own] that has discovered the paradox 
that anxiety about the loss of control increases in proportion as the means of control 
are sophisticated and elaborated.” —EF.R. 


1557. Bonheim, Helmut, and Jean Bonheim. The Two Kings in Shakespeare’s RICH- 
ARD II, DSGWJ, 1971, 169-179. The contrast between Richard and Bolingbroke is 
reinforced by the extensive use of impotence and fertility imagery. Whereas Richard 
and his Queen are barren, “Bolingbroke, like the ideal England, is connected with 
fertility. . . . Fundamental to R. If are the assumptions that the health of the land 
depends on the fertility of the king.” —K.P.S.J. 


2558. Arthos, John. Shakespeare and the Ancient World, MQR, 10:3, Sum. 1971, 
144-163 (Delivered as the Henry Russel Lecture at the U. of Michigan Sp. 1970). 
Although the Greeks contributed much to Shakespeare’s understanding of man, it was 
the Renaissance that gave him both his grounding in Plautus and the grace and dignity 
of the English language. In Errors he not only compounded the plenitude and the 
joyous confusion of Plautus but for the fickle gods of the Greeks substituted a bodiless 
and benevolent destiny in a universe attuned to human aspirations so that fulfillment 
came through the natural turns of events. For the glorified heroes of the Greeks Shake- 
speare substituted the Christian concept of a relationship of truth and mutual trust 
among men, a concept increasingly intense as he matured. The Greeks looked on death 
as the end, but Shakespeare saw, stirring in the tenacity of familial devotion and the 
faithfulness of man to man, not only a nature but a universe of promise and hope. 

—E.H. 
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2559. Hinman, Charlton. Six Variant Readings in the First Folio of Shakespeare, Mon/ 
UKPLS, No. 13, 1961, 1-17. Since Mss close to Shakespeare’s holograrhs—or the 
holographs themselves—underlie the First Folio as authoritative text for some of his 
plays, there is basis for some optimism that careful analysis of the 1623 Folio will yield 
modern texts of reasonable accuracy. From 1910 to 1960 this optimism was buoyed by 
the belief that the Folio was printed and proofread with some care for textual accuracy. 
The results of collating the 80-odd copies of the Folio in the Folger Library with the 
Hinman collator suggest that some of the earlier optimism was misplaced. The Folio 
contains only 510 variants that manifestly reflect proofreading; only 134 of 900 pp. 
appear to have been proofread; the proofreader usually did not consult his copy, being 
primarily interested in eliminating typographical blemishes; and the corrections often 
introduced ‘new errors. Hence the integrity of the First Folio depends on the accuracy 
of the five compositors. Thė peculiarities of these compositors should now be investi- 
gated, —J.F.A. 


2560. Clayton, Thomas. The “Shakespearean” Addition in THE BOOKE OF SIR 
THOMAS MOORE: Some Aids to Scholarly and Critical Shakespearean Studies, Mon/ 
ShSt, 1, 1969, 1-119. Although not all the problems of this work have been solved, 
there is increasingly strong evidence that at least three pages of the dramatic Ms, the 
pages referred to by scholars as “Addition Ilc,” are in Shakespeare’s handwriting. If 
Moore Addition IIc is indeed Shakespeare’s and in his handwriting, it provides impor- 
tant data for the study of many aspects of his text, style, manner of composition, and 
chronology. A number of aids are available for analysis of Moore Addition He: First, 
a critical edition of the text itself; second, orthographical indexes to the punctuation of 
the text, speech prefixes, words employed in the text, and variant spellings of the 32 
words spelled in more than one way; third, a concordance of all the letters employed 
in Addition IIc and their contexts; fourth, modern-spelling texts for the surviving frag- 
ment of Addition IIc’s original, Addition Ic itself, and Addition I, which some 
scholars believe to be Shakespeare’s even though it is in another hand, and fifth, a 
complete concordance of the: words employed in Addition Ic, in context. [The article 
supplies these aids.] —J.F.A. 


2561. Engler, Balz. Shakespeare und das moderne Theater—Eine Konfrontation auf 
der Buhne: Bericht über Aufführung und Diskussion, DSGWJ, 1971, 18-22. To 
demonstrate the “modernity” of Shakespeare, a theater group performed comparable 
scenes from H., V. and Wilder’s Our Town as well as from R. INL. and Pinter’s Birthday 
Party. A discussion among several Shakespeare scholars [here summarized] followed. 
(In German) —K.P.S.J. 


2562. Shakespeare-Tagung in Frankfort 1970, DSGWJ, 1971, 7-17. [These are reports 
of three workshops set up during the Frankfurt Shakespeare conference of 1970. The 
first group, “Shakespeare and the Arts” (directed by Horst Oppel), discussed Shake- 
speare illustrations from the late 16th to the 20th century. The second group (directed 
by Helmut Viebrock) discussed “Shakespeare’s Histories and History.” The third group, 
“Problems of Translating Shakespeare” (directed by Ulrich Suerbaum), concerned 
itself largely with the possibilities of a modern. German prose transiation.] (In 
German) —K.P.S.J. 


2563. Stamm, Rudolf. Erich Fried als Shakespeare-Ubersetzer: Bemerkungen zum: 
ersten Band seines Obersetzungswerkes, DSGWJ, 1971, 23-34. Fried’s German transla- 
tion (1968), though indebted to Schlegel’s, is more faithful to the original without 
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becoming archaic. Occasionally Fried is more metaphorical than Shakespeare, and 
sometimes he loses the meter. (in German) | - —K.P.S.J. 


2564. Gidion, Heidi. Eschenburgs Shakespeare-Ubersetzung, DSGWJ, 1971, 35-47. 
Eschenburg’s Shakespeare translations (1798-1805) are fairly close to the originals but 
somewhat flat. Especially i in R. WE, where he attempted a metrical rendering, he is 
often lusterless. It is to his credit, however, that he does not falsify Shakespeare. (In 
German) —K.PS.J. 


2565. Schelp, Hanspeter. Friedrich Gundolf als Shakespeare-Ubersetzer, DSGWI, 
1971, 97-117. Gundolf’s translations (as shown in a discussion of his Macb., 1913) 
are based on the aesthetic principles of the George circle. Apart from occasional 
felicities, the text is largely incomprehensible today. Its deficiencies include lapses in 
taste, questionable renderings and mannerisms, and plain mistakes. (in German) 

—K.P.S.J. 


2566. Schwarz, Hans-Gtinther. Lenz und Shakespeare, DSGWJ, 1971, 85-96. Lenz’s 
Shakespeare translations and adaptations, although full of mistakes, reveal an intuitive 
understanding of the originals. His preoccupation mip ມ ພ helped him to 
find his own dramatic style. Gn German) —K.P.S.J. 


2567. Miiller-Schwefe, Gerhard. ROMEO UND JULIA in dër Sprache der Gegenwart, 
DSGWJ, 1971, 127-148. Schaller’s Shakespeare translations, particularly his Romeo 
(1958, revised 1968), act well on the stage. Schaller uses modern Shakespeare scholar- 
ship with great profit. At the same time he strives to write in a clear contemporary 
German idiom. (In German) / —KP.SJ. 


2568. Engler, Balz. ROMEO UND JULIA in Rudolph Alexander Schröders Über- 
setzung, DSGWJ, 1971, 48-68. Schréder’s translation (1940) improves greatly upon 
Schlegel’s version in the reproduction of the poetry of the original. Although his Ger- 
man is impeccable, it tends to become unusual and difficult. If Schlegel’s version can 
be said to be “an arrangement for strings of a work written for full orchestra,” 
Schréder’s is an adaptation for organ. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


2569. Hoffman, Gisela. Zur Shakespeare-Ubersetzang Dorothea Tiecks, DSGWJ, 1971, 
69-84. Dorothea Tieck’s translations are less creative than Schlegel’s; sometimes they 
are so Close to the original that they become almost meaningless. Her lack of originality 
(exemplified in her version of W. T.) is partly due to her faithful adherence to the 
principles laid down by Schlegel and her father, Ludwig. This is one of the reasons, 
however, for the relative homogeneity of the Schlegel-Tieck translations. (In German) 

—K.P.S.J. 


2570. Haehlen, Jeanne. Die Ubersetzung des dramatischen Inhalts, DSGWJ, 1971, 
118-126. Although most of the recent German Shakespeare translations come very 
close to the originals, they do not render the dramatic contexts adequately, thus charac- 
ters and situations become undramatic. (fn German) —K.P.S.J. 


2571. Heun, Hans Georg. Shakespeares Wortspiele in modernen deutschen Ubersetz- 
zungen: Eine Stilbetrachtang, DSGWJ, 1971, 149-168. Shakespeare’s puns pose the 
most difficult problems for German translators. Numerous. examples show different 
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approximations that are possible apart from an infrequent stroke of luck. German 
translators usually try to transpose the punning passage to another stylistic level; i.e., 
they do not really translate, they substitute. Gn German) ~K P.S.J. 


2572. Heun, Hans Georg. Probleme der deutschen Shakespeare-Ubersetzung: Eine 
Bibliographie, DSGWJ, 1971, 230-244. [This is the fifth installment of a bibliography 
of material on German translations of Shakespeare. For Parts I-IV, see DSGWJ, 92, 
1956, 450-463; 95, 1959, 403-410; and 1966, 273-287 (AES, 10:4, Apr. 1967, 1150); 
1968, 251-265 (AES, 12:4, Apr. 1969, 187).] —K.P.S.J. 


2573. Boltz, Ingeborg. Shakespeare-Bibliographie fiir 1969 und 1970 mit Nachtrégen 
aus früheren Jahren, DSGWJ, 1971, 245-273. [This bibliography of 347 entries lists 
only items published in German, in ’ German-speaking countries, and those written by 
German writers. | ——=K.P.S.J, 


2574, Brinkmann, Karl. Bithnenbericht' 1970, DSGWJ, 1971, 191-205. [This is a 
review of West German Shakespeare productions in 1970.] (In German) -~—K.P.S.J. 


John Skelton 


2575. Kinsman, Robert S. Skelton Mocks the Muse: References to Romance Matters 
in his Poetry, Mon/SCSCL, No. 1, 1968, 35-46. Phyllyp Sparowe and The Fiytings 
against Christopher Garnesche represent two poles in Skelton’s shift of attitude toward 
chivalric romance. The earlier work presents a charming psychological partrait of the 
sparrow’s owner, Jane Scrope, utilizing for this purpose explicit references to earlier 
romances. In the Garnesche Flytings, however, Skelton relies on the romance only to 
mock it, thereby supporting the view that the “historious tale” had died along with the 
world and personal ideals that had once been reflected by this genre. ~—~MW.E. 


Thomas Traherne 


2576. Cox, Gerard H., Il. Traherne’s CENTURIES: A Platonic Devotion of “Divine 
Philosophy,” MP, 69:1, Aug. 1971, 10-24. This work is not indebted “to medieval 
syntheses of Augustine but to Renaissance syntheses of Plato.” The Platonic structure 
of the work is, however, virtually obscured by Traherne’s lack of control: the details 
dominate the whole. —-K.P.SJ. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 


2577. Burrows, J. F. Jane Austen’s EMMA, Mon/SydneyL, No. 4, 1968, 7-132. 
Austen’s is essentially a comic vision, “a sort of serious smile.” As this work unfolds, 
the careful reader sees how sensitively its chief personages respond to each other and 
to the pressure of events. The narrator cannot be regarded as consistently “reliable” or, 
conversely, as consistently the voice of Emma’s prejudices. A close reading of the 
text leads to an understanding of the subtleties of character interplay achieved through 
Austen’s varieties of point of view. In the sections of the novel dealing with Frank 
Churchill, for instance, her narrative method is stretched to the limit, since clues are 
dropped at the same time that information is withheld. Critical judgments of the 
characters have been simplistic and should be reconsidered: Jane Fairfax functions as 
more than a unit in the “lively girl’/“quiet girl” contrast noted as characteristic of 
other 18th-century novels. More importantly, those critics who consider Mr. Knightley 
to be Austen’s spokesman turn the novel into a didactic treatise, rather than a work 
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which is richly meaningful and thoroughly dramatic in the subtly amusing interplay of. 
its characters. The novel repays close reading of all comments on character, with care- 
ful attention to the narrative point of view of the significant sections of the novel. 
Awareness of this rhetorical subtlety results in a rewarding reading of a subtle comedy 
which deals with misunderstanding of the self as well as of others. —M.W.S. 


James Beattic: 


2578. King, E. H. James Beattie and the Eighteenth-Centory University, AUR, 44:2, 
Aut. 1971, 174-185. One of the most influential university professors of the Scottish 
Renaissance, Beattie was also the most representative writer. His Journal of Sessions 
and the notebook of his student J. Rennie reveal Beattie’s respect and concern for his 
students and the subjects and methods of his lectures. All his prose works were originally 
lectures, and it is certain that he would not have written them if he had not been a 
teacher. His pervading didactic theme and point of view, his concern with the Philos- 
ophy of Common Sense, his denunciation of slavery, and his ideas about rhetoric, litera- 
ture, and criticism were all developed ane refined by his lectures and his discussions 
with his students. —E.A.B. 


James Boswell 


2579. Lonsdale, Roger. Two Boswell Identifications, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 337. 
(1) The unidentified Club member mentioned in a letter of 1786 from Malone to 
Boswell as having been “completely down’d” on one occasion was Richard Pottinger, 
Clerk of the Privy Seal, who died in 1794, Marshall Waingrow’s The Correspon- 
dence... Relating to the Making of THE LIFE OF JOHNSON (McGraw-Hill, 1969) 
erroneously identifies him as a “Mr. Poltinger.”’ (2) The “Mr. Waltire’ who had 
passed along to William Bowles an anecdote about Johnson that Bowles in turn sent 
to Boswell was John Waltire, author of several books on science published c. 1770. 
[In a footnote, the editors of N&Q suggest that Waingrow’s emendation of the idiom 
“inconstant with” on p. 425 of his work mentioned above is unnecessary and refer the 
reader to OED.] ---].9.ມີ. 


Robert Burns 
2580. Low, Donald A. Scotfs Criticism of THE JOLLY BEGGARS, Biblio, 5, 1969, 
207-209. Scott’s famous judgment of Burns’s poem in the Quarterly Review (1809), 
that “for humorous description and nice discrimination of character, it is inferior to 
no poem of the same length in the whole range of English poetry,” was in fact first 
made by Burns’s publisher in the Advertisement to Poems Ascribed to Robert Burns 
(1801). —D.E.L. 


2581. French, Hannah D. Cromek’s RELIQUES OF ROBERT BURNS, a Footnote to 
Egerer 112, Biblio, 5, 1967, 33-35. The Wellesley College edition of Cromek’s work 
(London, 1808) contains three cancelled leaves from the beginning of Burns’s Journal 
of the Border Tour. W. W. Duke, the binder of the Wellesley copy, apparently mis- 
understood the publisher’s vertical tear on the three leaves and retained them in a 
crudely bound copy that also contains 16 pages of publisher’s advertisements. —D.E.L. 


2582. Roy, G. Ross. Robert Burns and THE ABERDEEN MAGAZINE, Biblio, 5, 
1968, 102-105. Seven previously unrecorded early printings of Burns’s poetry appeared 
in the Aberdeen Magazine: A Literary Chronicle and Review between Dec. 1789 and 
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Dec. 1791. Examination of the journal shows that poetry was used for “filler” and that 
copy was often taken from other journals with little concern for accuracy. —D.E.L. 


Edmund Curll 


2583. Hill, Peter Murray. Two Augustan Booksellers: John Dunton and Edmund 
Curll, Mon/UKPLS, No. 3, 1958, 1-30. Dunton (1659-1733) and Curll (1685-1747) 
were two of the most remarkable men in the publishing world of the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries. Both men are valuable sources of bibliographical information of 
the period. Dunton became a bookseller at the age of 22. The first publication from 
his business was the small book of poetry Maggots (1685) by Samuel Wesley, father 
of Jobn Wesley. After a year in America and a ramble to the Low Countries and to 
Germany in 1688, he opened a publishing shop in London. In 1690 he began the 
highly successful Athenian Mercury and another periodical entitled The Night-Walker 
(“Evening Rambles in search of Lewd Women”). His Life and Errors (1705) provides 
insight into the bookselling world of the day. Many protests, pamphlets, and other 
pieces flowed from his pen. 

Curll began his publishing ventures in 1706. For 41 years he published or had 
a hand in publishing over 1,000 books and pamphlets by such authors as Pope, Swift, 
Prior, Defoe, Addison, and lesser writers. By 1716 his annual output exceeded 65 
publications. In 1710 Curil published surreptitiously a Meditation on a Broomstick, 
and thus came into Swift's orbit. In 1716 he brought out Court Poems, thus beginning 
a life-long skirmish with Pope. His infamous Lives—of Wycherley, Congreve, Dennis, 
Gay, Locke, Prior, and Robert Wilks, among others—are original and bibliographically 
interesting. —E.LS. 


Daniel Defoe 


2584. McClung, M. G. A Source for Moll Flanders’s Favourite Husband, N&Q, 18:9, 
Sept. 1971, 329-330. Defoe’s source for Moll’s husband who at first refused transpor- 
tation and work as a servant in preference to jail is probably one Samuel Kempton, 
whose similar real-life refusal was told in Defoe’s Mercurius Politicus for Dec. 1716. 
Although Defoe seems to admire this kind of courage, based on one’s regard for one’s 
standing as a gentleman, he had Moll’s husband be overruled by his love for her and 
reverse his decision. —J.S.P. 


John Dryden 
2585. James, E. Nelson. “Drams and Trumpets,” RECTR, 9:2, Nov. 1970, 46-55. 
“For Dryden, battle scenes are integral parts of heroic plays, and he feels their repre- 
sentation should be realistic.” The heroic plays of Dryden and Davenant use two 
methods of representing battles: having the battle offstage and reported; having the 
battle offstage with. hand-to-hand combat spilling over on to the stage. Most other 
heroic plays use the same methods, although some have no battles at all. Only seven 
heroic plays of the period-~by Lee, Durfey, Banks, Crowne, and Settle (3)—have 
“spectacular battle scenes,” and all these plays were written in the 1670’s. Therefore, 
Dryden’s emphasis on the importance of battle scenes is misplaced. —N.D.M. 


2586. Jamies, E. Nelson. “Drums and Trumpets” (Continuation), RECTR, 10:1, May 
1971, 54-57. [This article consists of a conclusion and notes to the preceding article.] 
—N.D.M. 


John Dunton 
Cf.: Item 2583. 
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Henry Fielding 
2587. Jenkins, Ralph E. A Note on Hogarth and Fielding’s SHAMELA, N&Q, 18:9, 
Sept. 1971, 335. By their combination of fake piety and salaciousness in a seduced 
servant girl, Hogarth’s “Before” and “After” reveal the same hypocrisy that Fielding 
portrayed in Letter 6 of Shamela. In this work too, Fielding seems to have been 
influenced by Hogarth. | ---].5.ມ. 


George Savile, Marquis of Halifax 

2588. ວານ David W. The Authorsh:p of A LETTER FROM A CLERGYMAN 
(1688), Mon/UKPLS, No. 32, 1969, 37-53. A letter of May 22, 1688, titled A Letter 
from a Clergyman in the City to his Friend in the Country, Containing His Reasons for 
not Reading the Declaration has been erroneously attributed to George Savile. The 
style of the letter, its religious tone, its anti-Catholic position, and its reasoning all 
provide evidence that William Sherlock was the author. [The letter is appended.] 

. —D.G.L. 


Samuel Johnson 


2589. Griffith, Philip Mahone. Dr. Johnson’s “Diction of Common Life” and Swift's 
DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS, Mon/TuMS, No. 3, 1967, 10-30. Johnson cited 
Swift’s Directions to Servants 123 times in his Dictionary. Often Swift and Shakespeare 
appear as the only writers represented in an entry, As might be expected, most of the 
illustrations taken from Swift’s Directions are for words used in domestic economy or 
household affairs. Occasionally the quotations reveal Johnson’s aversion for Swift, or 
Swift himself is revealed. Apparently Johnson found Swift’s Directions highly appro- 
priate to illustrate that “diction of common life” to which he refers in the Preface to 
the Dictionary. ເ --1.1,.9. 


2590. Wilkinson, R. T. Johnson’s LONDON: ‘the Ironic Framework, CP, 4:1, Sp. 
1971, 27-33. A standard misreading ož the less popular of Johnson’s two Juve- 
nalian satires is “that it is a straightforward, simple, imitative denunciatory poem.” 
This ignores its complexity of structure, execution and conception. Johnson “attacks 
both city and countryside” and conveys ironically that even the satirists of vice are 
its victims. Thales, the speaker of invective, is to some extent satirized by the narrator, 
who is himself presented with Johnsoniam irony. —S.M.A.W. 


2591. Maxwell, J. C. The Text of Johnson’s Letter 946.1, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 
336. Johnson’s phrase “the miscarriage of which I can noft] account” (the emendation 
of “no” to “not” being R. W. Chapman’s in his edition (Clarendon, 1952) of Johnson’s 
letters, 111.147), referring to a letter thet had gone astray, is defectively emended. 
Johnson has simply omitted the word “give” after “can.” OED cites another Johnson 
letter in which “give account of’ is used to mean “account for.” —J.S.P. 


2592. McKenzie, Alan T. Extemporanesus Verses by Johnson and Baretti, N&Q, 
18:9, Sept. 1971, 336-337. Giuseppi Baretti’s Ms commonplace book containing both 
a poem of his (in Italian) and Johnson’s reply to it (in English), inquired about by a 
reader of N&Q in 1858, has at last turned up——“in the Furness collection at the 
University of Pennsylvania.” Except for minor differences, the text of Johnson’s 
letters to Baretti found there is that given by Boswell. —JS.P. 
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George Lyttelton 
Cf.: Items 2596 and 2597, 


Bernard Mandeville 


2593. Rousseau, G. S. Bernard Mandeville and the First Earl of Macclesfield, N&Q, 
18:9, Sept. 1971, 335. [F. B.] Kaye’s belief, expressed in his edition of The Fable of 
the Bees (Clarendon, 1924), that Macclesfield’s commonplace books (which he was 
not allowed to consult) contained “authoritative information about Mandeville” has 
been proved fallacious. The notebooks, consulted at long last at Shirburn Castle, 
“contain no information whatsoever about Mandeville.” Mandeville scholars, take 
heed! —J.S.P. 


Alexander Pope 
2594, Probyn, Clive T. A Poem by Swift and Pope’s Revision of THE DUNCIAD, 
N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 331. The first stanza of Swift's Cassinus and Peter seems 
clearly indebted to Pope’s rendering of lines from Virgil in the Dunciad Variorum 
(1728-1729), IL 347-350. When Pope revised for the Dunciad in four books, he deleted 


the reference to Cambridge, substituting the word “College”; this ອກອ may reflect 
his quarrel with Oxford. —J.S.P. 


2595. Maxwell, J. C. Pope’s ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF AN UNFORTUNATE 
LADY, 42, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 334. This line, “And curs’d with hearts unknowing 
how to yield,” seems derived not from Dryden’s Aeneid %1.472, as the Twickenham 
edition proposes, but from XII.773, “And Hearts are pierc’d unknowing how to yield.” 

—J.S.P. 


2596. Weinbrot, Howard D. Lyttelton and Pope’s “Balanc’d World”: The EPISTLE 
TO AUGUSTUS, Lines One and Two, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 332-333. Inverted for 
ironic purpose, the opening couplet of this work is borrowed from a couplet in Lyttel- 
ton’s To Mr. Glover on his Poem of Leonidas (ITI.194-195 of Works) praising [Sydney] 
Godolphin for his political wisdom; particularly evident is Pope’s use of Lyttelton’s 
phrase “balanc’d world,” which finds no adequate parallel in the Latin original. [In a 
footnote, J. C. Maxwell, one of the editors of N&Q, suggests additional echoes of 
Lyttelton in Pope’s poem.] —J.S.P. 


2597. Weinbrot, Howard D. Pope’s “Pretty Poem”: A Correction to Sherburn, and 
Corrections by Pope, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 333-334. The “pretty Poem... of a near 
Relation of Lord Cobhams” to which Pope referred in a 1731 letter to Tonson is 
probably Lyttelton’s The Progress of Love (1732). A letter from Lyttelton to Bubb 
Dodington written less than two weeks later asks Dodington to incorporate into his 
copy of the poem certain emendations recommended by Pope. George Sherburn 
thought the poem referred to was Gilbert West’s Stowe: The Gardens of the... Vis- 
count Cobham; ae poem, however, better fits Pope’s description. —J.S.P. 


2598, Bloch, Tuvia. Pope's Mock-Epic Altars, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 331. The 
altars of 12 books in The Rape of the Lock I1.37ff. and The Dumciad 1.155ff. may 
have been inspired by the association of this number with altars in the Old Testament, 
specifically with Elijah’s in 1 Kings, 18:31-32. i —J.S.P. 
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1599. Sambrook, A. J. Professor Rousseau on Pope, Another Correction, N&Q, 18:9, 
Sept. 1971, 331-332. G. S. Rousseau errs in identifying a castle (Pope and Sir Berkeley 
Lacy, N&O, 16:5, May 1969, 186 [AES, 13:3, Nov. 1969, 819]), mentioned in a letter 
of Pope’s, as Netley Castle; it was “almost certainly Calshot; the chapel built from 


Netley stones . . . was St. Mary’s Church, Southampton.” It is preferable to check 
Samuel Buck’s 1733 engraving of Netley Abbey against Pope’s description of it rather 
than Guillaume’s of 1848, which Rousseau cites. —J.S.P. 


Tobias Smollett 


2600. Knapp, Lewis M. Rare and Unrecorded Publications of Smollett’s Works, N&Q, 
18:9, Sept. 1971, 338-339. [This note is a listing of some editions of Smollett’s works 
not recorded in Smollett bibliographies, though two do appear in the New CBEL; the 
present writer has seen copies of these works. Information about others similarly 
unlisted is desired.] —JS.P. 


2601. Sekora, John. Two Corrections to Spector's ENGLISH LITERARY PERIODI. 
CALS, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 338. Excellent though it is, this book (Mouton, 1966) 
contains at least two minor errors: (1) the statement on p. 143 that Smollett in the 
Briton called “the royal prerogative . . . ‘independent of men’” is erroneous; it appears 
in Arthur Murphy’s Anditor No. 32. (2) A quotation attributed to Smollett, Briton 
No. 11, is misquoted slightly on p. 145: referring to “censure ... of the multitude,” 
Smollett said that virtue “cannot” avoid it; Spector’s work uses “must.” —J.S.P. 


Laurence Sterne 


2602. Love, Harold. A Shandean Number Game, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 339. Exam- 
ination of Chap. 7, Book 7, of Tristram Shandy reveals that in it Sterne has played 
an elaborate game with the number seven, even making a bilingual pun in the phrase 
“a jolly set of us.” —J.S.P. 


Jonathan Swift 


2603. Zimmerman, Lester F. Lemuel Gulliver, Mon/TuMs, No. 3, 1967, 61-73. Cer- 
tain facts in the narrative structure of Gulliver’s Travels throw light on the unity of 
the book. The motif running through the whole is a humanistic one: “Man,” Swift 
is saying, “is the measure of all things.” A perversion of this humanistic concept colors 
the character of the narrator, Gulliver himself, al in the last two travels. To 
Gulliver, “man as the measure” means “myself” or “my kind.” By Book III, Gulliver 
has become a non-humane humanist, and this Gulliver is is aie reporter of Book Tv. Such 
a reading of the role of Gulliver also adds irony to the account of Gulliver’s rise in 
status in the course of the book. —E.LS, 


2604, Daw, C. ມ. A Tentative Date for Swifts SLEEPING IN CHURCH, N&Q, 
18:9, Sept. 1971, 330-331. Internal evidence, biblical texts especially, help in establish- 
ing the date of the preaching of this sermon as the 11th Sunday after Trinity; more 
specifically Aug. 16, 1724. One notes, for example, St. Paul’s phrase “some have 
fallen asleep” in the Epistle for that Sunday; allusions to scriptural verse that also 
appear in the same sequence in the Second Draplier’s Letter, published Aug. 6; the 
appearance at the end of another verse from the Evening Prayer of Aug. 13, when he 
would have been finishing the sermon (if it was delivered on Aug. 16); and “allusions 
to hearing in both the sermon and the Second Drapier’s Letter.” Swift was having 
trouble hearing about this time. —I.S.P. 
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2605. Weathers, Winston. A Technique of Irony in A TALE OF A TUB, Mon/TuMS, 
No. 3, 1967, 53-60. Analysis of a single paragraph taken from the opening of Section V 
illustrates an essential technique used throughout the book: Swift lets the persona talk 
in regular denotative language (the norm); but to point out the distinction between the 
persona and the persona-through-which-Swift-talks, Swift uses various rhetorical keys, 
such as (1) words of exaggeration, learned language, ameliorative connotations that 
show Swift mocking the persona or speaking ironically through him, and (2) words of 
exaggeration, learned language, pejorative connotations, and general negation that show 
Swift speaking seriously in agreement with the persona. The technique rests on Swift’s 
belief in some sort of standard in language, taste, and style. —~E.LS. 


2606. French, David P. The Identity of C.M.P.G.N.S.T.N.S., Mon/TuMS, No. 3, 
1967, 1-9. John Geree (1672-1761), rector of Letcombe, Bassett, Berks, was probably 
the author of the article published in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1757 which sug- 
gested that Stella was Sir William Temple’s illegitimate daughter. According to his own 
account, Geree lived at one time in Temple’s family at Moor Park. Swift refers to 
Geree several times in his correspondence and in the Journal to Stella. Certainly 
Geree’s firsthand knowledge of the Swift and Johnson families makes his statement an 
important primary source for Swift scholars; and the contemporary evidence as to his 
honesty and trustworthiness frees him of the charge of gossiping. Whether correct or 
not, his conjecture merits attention. —E.LS. 


2607. Ketrick, Paul J. Jonathan Swift: Great Wit or Blest Madman? Mon/TuMS, 
No. 3, 1967, 31-38. The near alliance of great wit to madness, pointed out in Dryden’s 
famous line, is pertinent to a consideration of Swift’s alleged insanity. In the long 
controversy over this question, certain possible causes have been put forward fre- 
quently: Swift’s excessive gravity, use of anonymity in his works, attitude toward 
science, religious views, pride, insolence, obscenity, cruelty, paradoxical nature, and 
his supposed aversion to humanity. As Mark Van Doren wrote of Swift: “He had the 
excess and disproportion of genius.” —E.LS. 


2608. Snyder, Henry L. The Identification of “Sir James of the Peak”: A Corrigen- 
dum to the Editions of Swiff's Correspondence, Mon/UKPLS, No. 32, 1969, 55-58. 
“Sir James of the Peak” mentioned in a letter from Swift to Archbishop William King, 
was not Sir James Baker but James Ashburne, notorious in court society as a gambler 
and man of fashion. —~~D.G.L. 


2609. Staley, Thomas F. The Poet Joyce and the Shadow of Swift, Mon/TuMS, No. 
3, 1967, 39-52. As poets, Joyce and Swift have some similarities. Certain attributes 
held in common are expressed in their poetry, such as their attitude toward church and 
country (Ireland), their serious view of art, their use of many of the same poetic con- 
ventions, the personal, direct tone of their poetry, and their skill and delight in word 
play. Two of Joyce’s poems in particular, The Holy Office and Gas from a Burner, 
show similarities in content, tone, and technique with Swift’s poetry. Both writers have 
many of the same strengths and weaknesses of character. —E.L.S. 


Cf.: Item 2589 and 2594. 


Hester L. Thrale 


2610. Bell, A. S. A Late View of Mrs. Piozzi, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 337-338. Seen 
at Bath in the winter of 1809 and spring of 1810, Mrs, Thrale first appeared to a Miss 
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M. E. McCulloch, whose diary records the meeting with her at a party, as something 
of a. character—“highly rouged, & dressed in rather a whimsical style.” Later, how- 
ever, on a different occasion, she appeared “very like what I had supposed Mrs. Piozzi 
to be,” wishing “to please far more than to astonish.” —JS.P. 


Junius 
2611. Cordasco, Francesco. Charles Wentworth Dilke, the Improvised Junius, and 
PAPERS RELATING TO THE AUTHORSHIP OF JUNIUS in the British Museum, 
N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 340-341. Reviewing Mitford’s Correspondence of Horace 
Walpole . . . and the Rey. William Mason (1851), Dilke chose, as a literary jest, to 
propose Mason as the author of the Junius letters, using arguments that had been 
advanced in support of other candidates for this honor. He never proposed a candidate 
in earnest. The British Museum contains a collection of various 19th-century clippings, 
letters, etc. about the Junius controversy that Dilke assembled in a book of over 300 
pages. —J.S.P. 


Bible 


2612. McDonald, William R. The Family Bible: Aberdeen 1769-1771, AUR, 44:2, 
Aut. 1971, 169-174. This Bible, perhaps the only one bearing an Aberdeen imprint, 
is one of five produced in Scotland during the 1760’s by non-privileged printers. Like 
other non-authorized Bibles, it contains commentaries as well as notes. Published by 
John Boyle and John Bruce, it was issued in parts to subscribers over 20 months. The 
progress of publication can be traced through advertisements in the Aberdeen Journal. 
Although a second edition was proposed, the project seems to have been dropped 
through Jack of support. -—E.A.B. 


Poetry 

2613. Day, W. G. The Athenian Society: Poets’ Reputations 1692-1710, N&Q, 18:9, 
Sept. 1971, 329. The essay on poetry in John Dunton’s The Young-Students-Library 
(1692), which gives advice to would-be poets on what to read, is of interest for the 
poets and critics it recommends. For criticism in English, Rymer, Dryden, and Ros- 
common are recommended; for poetry, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Drayton, Daniel, Suckling, Denham, Crashaw, Cowley, Davenant, 
Donne, Dryden, Otway, Lee, Aphra Behn, and Katharine Philips. When the article 
was reprinted in 1710 in A Supplement to the Athenian Oracle, Prior, Addison, Milton, 
and Waller were added to the list of poets, and Drayton and Donne were dropped. 

. -=J.S.P. 


VI. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 
2614, Reisner, Mary Ellen. The Rainbow in Blake’s VISIONS OF THE DAUGH- 
TERS OF ALBION, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 341-343. Having its origin in Comus, 
the title-page rainbow of this work symbolizes both “the false lure of pleasure” and 
Blake's condemnation of Miltonic austerity. —J.S.R. 


2615. Doxey, William S. William Blake and the Lumar Society, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 
1971, 343. Although proof is not forthcoming that Blake actually had firsthand knowl- 
edge of the work of the Lunar Society and scientists associated with it, one should note 
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that some of the group’s meetings were held in Soho, where Blake was living in 1778. 
Some have argued against Blake’s firsthand knowledge of the group on the assumption 
that its meetings were not held in London. ——J.S.P, 


2616. Serrano-Poncela, Segundo. Blake sin profecfa, Asomante, 23:3, July-Sept. 1967, 
7-24. Was Blake a demented prophet? There seems to be no argument, medical, 
philosophical, or otherwise, to relate Blake’s achievements as a poet to his claims of 
being a visionary, a prophet of a new cosmogony. Close attention to the translation of 
the visions into writing and graphic art shows that, instead of a new and independent 
vision of the conflicting worlds of material and spiritual essences, what we wind up 
with is a confused mixture of concepts deriving from various cultural traditions (and 
primarily the Graeco-Roman). However we wish to ascribe the power of Blake’s words 
and brushes, we must not credit him with the establishment of a unified metaphysical 
system through which he might reinterpret the world at hand. (In Spanish) -—J.T\S. 


George Borrow 
2617. Fraser, Angus M.. George Borrow and “the Painter of the Heroic,” N&Q, 18:10, 
Oct. 1971, 380-386. Two bits of evidence show contact between Borrow and 
Haydon——an undated letter to the painter in which Borrow indicated a strong desire to 
appear as one of the characters in the painting “Pharaoh Dismissing Moses” and 
Haydon’s subscription for Borrow’s Romantic Ballads (1826). Haydon’s diary shows 
that Borrow’s “single encounter” with him must actually have been several. Borrow 
seems to have met Haydon first in Apr. 1824 and seen him at work on the biblical 
picture one or twice in 1825. Haydon seems not to have needed Borrow as a sitter 
for the Pharoah-Moses picture, which may have offended Borrow, who, in Chap. 38 
of Lavengro, depicts himself as uninterested in being painted. Some 20 years later, 
Borrow commented that Haydon could have been another Hogarth had he cultivated 
his comic gift. —J.S.P. 


Arthur Brooke 


2618. Schwartz, Lewis M. Arthur Brooke, THE REVOLT OF ISLAM and the MAN 
OF KENT, N&Q, 18:10, Oct. 1971, 379-380. The author of the anonymous laudatory 
review of Shelley’s work in the Man of Kent (a weekly published at Canterbury) for 
Nov. 21, 1818, was probably not Leigh Hunt (though surface evidence might suggest 
that attribution), but Arthur Brooke (John Chalk Claris), an admirer of both Hunt and 
Shelley. This attribution can be supported by evidence of Brooke’s known interests and 
attitudes (e.g., his elegy on Shelley’s death) and the fact that Brooke lived in Canter- 
bury, where the review was datelined. ——J.S.P. 


Maria Edgeworth 
2619. Butler, Marilyn, and Christina Colvin. A Revised Date of Birth for Maria 
Edgeworth, N&Q, 18:9, Sept. 1971, 339-340. Edgeworth’s own written statements and 
_Tecords of the time (including a transcript of birth records at her family’s parish church) 
show her to have been born in 1768, not 1767, the generally. accepted year. —J.S.P. 


, John Keats 
2620. Itzkowitz, Martin E. Freneau’s INDIAN BURYING GROUND and Keats’ 
GRECIAN URN, EAmL, 6:3, Win. 1971-1972, 258-262. A comparison of these two 
poems is useful in distinguishing neoclassical literary perspectives from romantic ones. 
Both poets are concerned with the nature of reality but reach different conclusions: the 
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one sees reality in a beauty that fuses past, present, and future; the other sees it in the 
observable phenomena of present experience. The varying conclusions can be 
attributed to the differences between their perspectives on life: romantic hope and 
aspiration (Keats) as opposed to neoclassical skepticism (Freneau). —T.E.H. 


Cf.: Item 2703. 


Sir Walter Scott 


2621. Hewitt, David S. Two Hundred Years of Walter Scott, AUR, 44:2, Aut. 1971, 
156-161 (rev.-art., Edgar Johnson, Sir Walter Scott: The Great Unknown, 2 vols., 
Hamish Hamilton, 1970). In contrast to all other biographies of Scott, Johnson’s work 
is quite exceptional in the use of original materials, the accuracy with which all infor- 
mation is presented, and the separate consideration of the man and his art. The result 
is “an immense clarification” that should alleviate much misunderstanding. However, 
the biography is marred by several flaws: Johnson is more concerned with Scott's 
activities than with Scott himself; he fails to place Scott in his historical context; he : 
neglects Scott’s political views; and he misjudges numerous literary matters, These 
flaws may reflect Scott’s greatness rather than his biographer’s inadequacy, but John- 
son’s greatest fault, his insensitivitiy to language, is entirely his own. —E.A.B. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
2622. Fass, Barbara. Shelley and St. Paul, CP, 4:1, Sp. 1971, 23-24. The mystical 
experience described in Shelley's Hymn to Intellectual Beauty resembles St. Paul’s vision 
on the road to Damascus. This analogy is consistent with Shelley’s assertion in his 
Defense of Poetry that the imagination is a “moral agent” and with his “missionary 
sense of the poetic function.” —S.MLA.W. 


Cf.: Item 2618. 


Robert Southey 


2623. George, David. Two Manuscript Peems by Southey and Wordsworth, N&Q, 
18:10, Oct. 1971, 376-377. These poems appear in a volume at Pailton House, Pailton, 
Warwickshire, Southey’s Moments there are in Life, dated Oct. 1, 1821, Wordsworth’s 
Philosophers and Bards, the next day. Southey’s (13 lines) also appears in the Southey 
papers at Yale; Wordsworth’s, No. 34 in his Miscellaneous Sonnets, appears here in 
somewhat different form from reworked versions of 1823 and 1827. Southey’s, on the 
theme of generosity, may have been occasioned by his gift of his life’s savings to John 
May. The book was once the possession of Caroline eae Churchill. [Both poems 
are reproduced.] —IJ.8.P. 


William Wordsworth 


2624. Bagchi, P. A Note on Wordsworth’s ARTEGAL AND ELIDURE, N&Q, 18:10, 
Oct. 1971, 377-378. “Careless reading” of Milton’s History of England and possibly 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth led Wordsworth into several historical errors in this poem— 
e.g., the mistaking of Gorbonial as the father, not the eldest brother, of Artegal and 
Elidure, and characterization and action that follows neither predecessor, although 
Wordsworth claims “the Chronicle” says these things. The article under Artegal in the 
Oxford Companion to English Literature repeats some of these errors. The de Selin- 
court edition of Wordsworth (Oxford U., 1946, 1952) fails to note a couple of borrow- 
ings from Paradise Lost in Wordsworth’s poem. —J.S.P. 
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2625. Otten, Terry. Action in Wordsworth’s LUCY Poems: A Reading, IQ, 34:1, 
Sept. 1971, 18-29. Despite some opmions to the contrary, Wordsworth’s Lucy poems 
seem to form a unified action when read in the following order: (1) Strange Fits of 
Passion Have I Known, (2) She Dwelt Among Untrodden Ways, (3) Three Years She 
Grew in Sun and Shower, (4) A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal, (5) I Travelled Among 
Unknown Men. After relating in the first poem the event of Lucy’s death, the poet 
struggles in the second to understand what Lucy was. He goes on in the third to find 
in her death his own self-discovery and in the fourth his discovery of the transcendence 
of Nature. In the last poem he regains Lucy, whom he personified in Nature by an 
awakening of his love for England, the symbol of the communion of man and Nature. 

—C.MLR. 


2626. Jacobus, Mary. TINTERN ABBEY and Topographical Prose, N&Q, 18:10, 
Oct. 1971, 366-369. In writing this work, Wordsworth seems to have used “mood and 
characteristics commonly attributed to the Wye Valley by topographical writers of the 
period,” expert and amateur—e.g. the mood of “transcendental experience” induced 
by landscape. Specifically, there seems a definite indebtedness to William Gilpin’s 
Observations on the River Wye (1782) and Richard Warner’s Walk through Wales, in 
August 1797 (1798) and a less definite one to David Williams’s History of Monmouth- 
shire (1796). Wordsworth’s choice of location for the poem proclaimed its mood of 
meditation. — JSP. 


2627. Bell, Henry. Wordsworth and Scotland, AUR, 44:2, Aut. 1971, 147-155. 
Wordsworth’s tours of Scotland had a profound effect on his poetry. During the first 
tour, in the summer of 1803, he was much affected by his visit to Burns’s grave, the 
beauty and grandeur of the highlands, and the courtesy of the Scottish pecple; he was 
moved to write some of his finest lyrics: Stepping Westward (1805), To a Highland 
Girl (1803), and The Solitary Reaper (1805). Although published much later, his three 
poems on Burns’s grave were also inspired by this tour. The poetic results of three 
later tours, 1814, 1831, and 1833, though numerous are less distinguished; yet they too 
embody the ssi admiration and respect for the country, her authors, and her people. 

—E.A.B. 


2628. G. R. Jackson. Wordsworth’s LOUISA and DEAR CHILD OF NATURE, N&Q, 
18:10, Oct. 1971, 372-376. An examination of biographical evidence prompts the con- 
clusion that these two short poems were written around the same time—the end of 
Jan. 1802, following a visit by Mary Hutchinson, who is the “beautiful young lady” of 
Dear Child of Nature. The poem was occasioned by a walking tour of the poet, his 
sister, and Mary. In Louisa Wordsworth also had Mary in mind, but far less signifi- 
cantly than in the other poem; here, fiction mingles with fact. Louisa may actually have 
been meant “as a personal compliment to Dorothy.” —~J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 2623. 
Vil. VICTORIAN: 
o Anne Brontë 


2629. Schofield, Guy. The Gentle Anne, BST, 16:1, 1971, 1-10. Anne was a more 
representative human being than her sisters, with a sense of fun and a fondness for 
Bomely Adio As a result her audacity is the greater when describing unconventional 
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situations in her novels, and her courage in her lonely, tragic life the more haunting 
as captured in her best love poems. —W.H.M. 


Charlotte Brontë 


2630. Langlois, Emile. Early Critics and Translators of JANE EYRE in France, BST, 
16:1, 1971, 11-18. Young journalists wrote the enthusiastic and perceptive reviews of 
Jane Eyre in France. In particular the economist Eugène Forcade praised its “thoroughly 
English” morality, realistic characters, and feeling. Charlotte found both his praise 
and his censures “well-founded.” Established literary critics such as Philarète Chasles 
and Emile Dauran-Forgues tried instead to fit it into their preconceived patterns of 
fiction, with the latter providing the first translation. For the early critics the Brontés 
were mainly a weapon for attacking the French realists. Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Char- 
lotte Brontë attracted more attention than the novels, though Charlotte was being 
treated as a classic author within five years of her death. ——W.H.M. 


2631. Lemon, Charles. The Origins of Ginerva Fanshawe, BST, 16:1, 1971, 51. The 
likely inspiration of this character in Villete 15 not Maria Miller, as is commonly sup- 
posed, but Susanna Rodway Mills, another schoolfellow of Charlottes in Brussels. 
Susanna wrote a letter under her married name of Baudry, noting that she had been 
at school with Charlotte and Emily. —-W.H.M. 


2632. Brontë Letters Purchased, BST, 16:1, 1971, 19-21. The Brontë Society has pur- 
chased a letter from Charlotte to Ellen Nussey (Dec. 26, 1854) and one from Branwell 
to Blackwood’s Magazine (Jan. 4, 1837). [Both are reprinted with facsimiles.] ——W.H.M. 


2633. Stevens, Joan. A Bronté Letter Corrected, BST, 16:1, 1971, 46. Winifred 
Gérin (Charlotte Bronté: The Evolution of Genius, Clarendon, 1969, p. 219) tran- 
scribes a letter from Charlotte Bronté to Mary Dixon somewhat inaccurately, and also 
misreads a note by George Dixon on the envelope as by Charlotte. —W.H.M. 


2634. Tillotson, Kathleen. A Day with Charlotte Bronté in 1850, BST, 16:1, 1971, 
22-30. In an account published in the Manchester Free Lance in 1868, author and 
reviewer John Stores Smith describes his day at Haworth parsonage in Sept. 1850, 
stressing the gloom of the house and Patrick Bronté, and the distaste Charlotte expressed 
for London literary life. [Lengthy extracts are reprinted.]} ——-W.H.M. 


r Emily Brontë 
2635. Merry, Bruce. An Unknown Italian Dramatisation of WUTHERING HEIGHTS, 
BST, 16:1, 1971, 31-39. The modern Italian novelist Beppe Fenoglio left a typescript of 
a drama based on the first part of this work that captures the spirit of the Brontës 
and their desolate moorland, and although it stops at the death of the elder Catherine, 
reproduces the final peace of the novel. In a previously unpublished essay, Fenoglio 
praised the lyric power tbat enabled Emily to turn a structurally poor novel into “live 
drama” that culminates in the peaceful ending of a Greek tragedy. [Fenoglio’s essay 
is published in translation.] —W.H.M. 

The Brontës 
2636. Cross, B. Gilbert. A Brontë Reading List, 1970, BST, 16:1, 1971, 52-54. [This 
article is a critical bibliography of books, sections of books, and articles, with the 
exception of those in BST.] —W.H.M. 
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2637, Hoar, Nancy Cowley. The Brontés Floral Year, BST, 16:1, 1971, 40-42. Anne 
and Emily paid little attention to flowers, but Charlotte showed a loving concern for 
both the garden and wild variety, as shown by a month-by-month listing of flowers 
mentioned in their novels. —W.H.M. 


2638. Nelson, Jane Gray. Sicily and the Brontë Name, BST, 16:1, 1971, 43-45. The 
peculiar, non-Irish form of the surname may have been suggested by the title of Duke 
of Bronté which was conferred upon Lord Nelson. The Sicilian landscape near Bronté 
resembles the Yorkshire moors. —W.H.M. 


2639. Stevens, Joan. A Note on Mossmans, BST, 16:1, 1971, 47-50. An account of 
the connections between the Mossmans, two families of Taylors, and the Dixons, all a 
group of cousins, explains the significance for Bronté scholars of letters from the Heger 
family i in Brussels to the Mossmans (and Douglases) starting in 1884. [The family tree 
is included] ` —W.H.M. 


“Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


2640. Kay, Carol McGinnis. An Analysis of Sonnet 6 in SONNETS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE, CP, 4:1, Sp. 1971, 17-21. The artistry of Browning’s sonnet sequence 
should not be overlooked. In Go From Me she “carefully blends” metrics, syntax, and 
diction into a unity of sound and sense, form, and content. Ostensibly dismissing the 
lover, the poem really affirms enduring love with subtle paradox. —S.M.A.W. 


Robert Williams Buchanan 
Cf.: Item 2664. ` | 


Thomas Carlyle. 

2641. Tarr, Rodger L., and Ian M. Campbell. Carlyle’s Early Study of German, 1819- 
1821, TQ, 34:2, Dec. 1971, 19-27. Carlyle’s determination to learn German coincided 
with his transition from scientific to metaphysical and literary interests. Although in 
1819 he complained of his slow progress in learning the language and of the quality 
of the German literature he was reading, by 1824 he had mastered it to the point of 
translating Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, a work which profoundly influenced 
him. It was probably Madame de Stael’s De PAllemagne which first inspired him to 
learn German and pursue literature as a means of moral and spiritual development. 
Sartor Resartus is undoubtedly the product of his immersion in German belles-lettres. 

—C.M.R. 


John Clare _ 
2642. Storey, Mark. Edwin Paxton Hood (not the Reverend Romeo Elton) and John 
Clare, N&Q, 18:10, Oct, 1971, 386-387. The excellent article on Clare which appeared 
after his death in the Eclectic Review, Aug. 1865, was written, not by Elton, as David 
Bonnell Green thought (Three Early American Admirers of John Clare, BRL, 50:2, 
Sp. 1968, 365-386), but by Hood, who reprinted it (somewhat modified) over his 
own name in The Peerage of Poverty, Sth ed., 1870. —J.S.P. 


Charles Dickens 
2643. ຫເ Bert G. Five New Dickens Letters, MQR, 10:4, Aut. 1971, 255-260. 
Five previously unpublished Dickens letters from the Crouse collection [here pub- 
lished] will appear in the proper volumes of the Pilgrim Edition. In the fifth of these 
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letters Dickens advises one of his contemporaries against planning a novel in too much 
detail. —E.H. 


Cf.: Item 2699. 


George Gissing 
2644, Haydock, James. George Gissing, ELT, 12:1, 1969, 35-43. [This annotated 
bibliography is a continuation of the bibliography published in ELT, 1:1, 1957, 24-28 
(AES, 1:2, Feb. 1958, 147), with supplements in 3:2, 1960, 3-33 (3:8, Aug. 1960, 
1963); 7:1, 1964, 14-26 (7:10, Dec. 1964, 2672); 7:2, 1964, 73-92 (7:10, Dec. 1964, 
2675); “and additional items in various numbers since then.”] ~—M.L. 


Thomas Hardy 


2645. Gatlin, H. Leon. Hardy’s Poetic Technique, iQ, 33:3, Feb. 1971, 39-42. 
Although Hardy’s didactic poems are popular with anthologists because they state his 
ironic philosophy and exemplify the spirit of early 20th-century poetry, their structural 
perfection is not generally appreciated. The brief Waiting Both is a brilliant example 
of the way Hardy combined structure, imagery, and diction to convey irony. A close 
study of this seemingly simple poem reveals the intricacy of his use of ambiguous lan- 
guage and the star image. —C.M.LR. 


2646. Munro, John M. Thomas Hardy and Arthur Symons: A Biographical Footnote, 
ELT, 12:2, 1969, 93-95. Symons and Hardy were never close friends, though from 
1900, when Symons spent several days at Hardy’s home in Dorchester, to 1926 they 
“kept up a desultory correspondence.” [The text includes a previously unpublished 
letter, dated Nov. 4, 1908, from Hardy to Mrs. Rhoda Symons offering consolation on 
the occasion of her husband’s suffering a mental breakdown.] —S.R. 


Edwin Paxton Hood 
Cf.: Item 2642. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
2647. Elkins, Bill J. Gerard Manley Hopkins’ CARRION COMFORT, Cresset, 33:1, 
Nov. 1969, 8-13. This “very fine sonnet” works through three problems to three kinds 
of solution. Fear of loss of will yields to a resolve to act. A threat to manhood is 
transferred to a resolve to persevere. The ambiguity of the poet’s cheering is seen as 
faith in God and self. The success of the sonnet is not complete because the problems 
are redirected rather than resolved. —J.J.M. 


Rudyard Kipling 
2648. Macinnes, Colin. Another Story, NSt, Apr. 9, 1971, 504-505. Everything which 
Kipling later used as theme is found in Plain Tales from the Hills. His attitude toward 
race was complex and penetrated the Indian worid to the uttermost of the sahib’s limi- - 
tations; his chosen Indians challenge the Raj by sword and spirit; and his white heroes 
are administrators. His stories show an awareness of women’s power often through the 
presentation of morbid psychological states. Kipling’s work on Mother Maturin was 
cannabilized as Kim, but he may have destroyed a masterpiece in so doing. —R.E.W. 


2649. Pease, Jane H. Law, Empire, and Race: Kipling as a Social Theorist, IIQ, 34:1, 
Sept. 1971, 6-17. The Jungle Book and Kim give evidence of Kipling’s conviction that 
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stability can be achieved only through law and that paternalistic government is the best 
way to assure protection, communication, and justice. Although he believed the British 
were obligated to work indefatigably for the good of the Indians, as do the characters 
in his The Bridge Builder and The Children of the Zodiac, he considered the Indians 
an inferior race incapable of governing themselves. His theory of the relationship of 
law, empire, and race is best known in The Man Who Would Be King. —C.M.R. 


2650. Peterson, William S. Kipling’s First Visit to Chicago, JISHS, 63:3, Aut. 1970, 
290-301. Because Chicago was to Kipling a perfect microcosm of all the disagree- 
able aspects of American life, his Chicago letter was the angriest and most devastating 
one of his entire journey through America in 1889. Kipling rounded off his visit to 
Chicago with a tour of the stockyards, where he found ample evidence to support his 
charge that he was in a city inhabited by savages. After the letters were surreptitiously 
printed in America, the reaction was particularly violent in Chicago. In As Easy as 
ABC (1912) he viciously portrayed Chicago in symbolic revenge. (lustrated) —E.J.C. 


George Moore 

2651. Brooks, Michael W. George Moore, Schopenhauer, and the Origins of THE 
BROOK KERITH, ELT, 12:1, 1969, 21-31. From Schopenhauer Mocre got “his 
characteristic theme of desire and renunciation.” In several books Moore “creates 
characters who seek to escape the pain of life by attaining a state of desireless contem- 
plation.” For example, in Mike Fletcher Moore's hero “achieves whatever he desires, 
but . . . finds that the object he attains is dust and ashes in comparison with the ideal 
he pursued.” In The Brook Kerith the theme “is identical with that of Mike Fletcher.” 

. ——M.L. 


Robert Louls Stevenson 


2652. Elliott, Nathaniel. Robert Louis Stevenson and Scottish Literature, ELT, 12:2, 
1969, 79-85. Stevenson is a pivotal figure in fiction in the “Scottish stereotype,” ante- 
cedents of which are found in the work of Alexander Mackenzie and Walter Scott. 
He contributes to the stereotype in his early work and encourages the Kailyard School 
(James M. Barrie, S. R. Crockett, Ian Maclaren [John Watson]), writers of the 1880's 
and 90’s who dealt with Scots rustics and employed local dialect for sentimental, comic, 
or condescending purposes. Kidnapped marks Stevenson’s first controlled use of 
dialect; Weir of Hermiston, however, shows Stevenson using Scottish dialect for serious 
artistic and thematic purpose and thereby contributing to the demise of the Kailyard 
Schoo] and the Scottish ‘stereotype. , —S.R. 


Arthur Symons 
Cf.: Item 2646. 


Oscar Wilde 
2653. Poteet, Lewis J. DORIAN GRAY and the Gothic Novel, MFS, 17:2, Sum. 
1971, 239-248. Even Epifanio San Juan, Jr., in The Art of Oscar Wilde (Princeton U., 
1967), the most recent full-length study of Wilde’s works, calls K.-J. Huysman’s A 
Rebours a “main inspiration” of Dorian Gray. Yet the work owes much more to 
the tradition of the Gothic novel and especially to Melmoth the Wanderer, a novel 
written by Wilde’s -grand-uncle Charles R. Maturin. Wilde was drawn to the Gothic 
heroes by “their self-absorbed, narcissistic egomania and the fluidity of their aims” that 
fitted to perfection his theory of the artist-critic as depicted in Intentions (1891), a 
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theory of which Dorian Gray was the artistic realization. With his cynical and amoral 
aesthetic dandy-demon he challenged the. Victorian aesthetic, a- “realistic, moralistic 
Establishment aesthetic” similar to the one the Gothic novel had faced. —W.E.. 


2654, Thomas, J. D. The Intentional Strategy In Oscar Wilde’s າມ ELT, 12:1, 
1969, 11-20. In his dialogue The Decay of Lying Wilde expresses his main thesis— 
“the primacy of art over both life and nature’—using the dialectic method in place 
of the expository; he improved on the dialectic method in the. later dialogue, The Critic 
As Artist. The interlocutors in the latter are more genuinely argumentative than in the 
former; Wilde’s dialectic method in The Critic as Artist “enabled him to controvert 
any opinion, including his own, in the search for a better one, ane to criticize the new 
opinion in turn.” l - —M. i 


- Fiction i 
2655. Tennyson, G. B.. The Bildumgsroman in Nineteenth-Century English Literature, 
Mon/SCSCL, No. 1, 1968, 135-146. The term “Bildungsroman” is a relatively new 
addition to the contemporary critical vocabulary. A careful definition of it and an 
examination of its value to the study of Victorian fiction reveal that the term finds its 
most complete English expression in Great Expectations; a novel that is generally 
excluded from discussions of the genre. Book II of Sartor Resartus asserts all the 
criteria of the “Bildungsroman” but does not show them.. . —M.W.E. 
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Joseph Conrad - l 

2656. Low, Anthony. HEART OF DARENESS: The Search for an Occupation, ELT, 
12:1, 1969, 1-9. In this novel work, like many of Conrad’s values, is ambivalent: as a 
panacea, and thus good; as a disguise for truth, and thus potentially corrupting. All the 
characters in the novel are identified by their jobs, while only Marlow and Kurtz, still 
seeking their true vocations, are named. At the beginning, Marlow, for whom work is a 
deeply personal, valuable. thing, wants‘a job so badly he even asks women to help him. 
He goes to Africa to do a job; there he finds that the manager has risen to his post 
through the corruption of work: not by ability but by the capacity to survive. Kurtz 
and Marlow are opposites: Marlow is concerned with’ doing the work well, while Kurtz 
turns what he does to evil. It is impossible to ascertain Kurtz's true occupation, since 
he has so many, and thus, ‘none. | —M.L. 
2657. Foulke, Robert. Poses of Belief In THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS,” 
MES, 17:2, Sum. 1971, 249-262. Conrad’s “technical problem” in the voyage stories 
was the problem of “marrying perception and mimesis,” of artistically rendering “the 
full reality of the lived moment at sea” without having an artist on board ship. He 
developed two “sophisticated strategies” for solving this problem. The one is the use 
of Marlow as the narrator, the other the use of “postures of belief.” In Nigger the 
narrator is “elusive.” He is not one but many. Even the narrator’s identified position, 
the “we” representing an anonymous seaman in the forecastle, is split into the “naive 
narrator” who has no foreknowledge of the events to come and the “wise narrator” 
who has already experienced the end of the voyage. Because the novel is an investigation 
into the nature of truth that turns out to be intricately mixed with illusion, what the 
narrator in all of his porous gives us are postures of belief, grasped nepe rather than 
absolute truths.” —W.E. 
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R. B. Cunninghame Graham 

2658. Smith, James Steel. R, B. Cunninghame Graham as a Writer of Short Fiction, 
ELT, 12:2, 1969, 61-75. Generally pigeonholed as an eccentric, romantic Scot, writer 
of travelogues and personal reminiscences, Cunninghame Graham deserves serious con- 
sideration for his fiction. His tales are characterized by the violence of the incidents 
related and the fragmentation of the participants’ and fictional narrators’ lives. Graham 
succumbs occasionally to “philosophical standoffishness”; but the saving qualities of 

most of his short fiction are his “vivid sensory awareness and the intensity of his 
ງອດ his indignation at suffering.” e —S.R. 


Lawrence Dorrell. 


2659. Taylor, Chet. Dissonance and Digression: The Il-Fitting Fusion of Philosophy 
and Form in Lawrence Durrel’s ALEXANDRIA QUARTET, MFS, 17:2, Sum. 1971, 
167-180, This work, “unquestionably.the highpoint of Durrell’s literary career to date,” 
has not attracted the appreciative criticism. it deserves. This is mainly due to the ill- 
fitting fusion of philosophy and form in the tetralogy. What Durrell sets out to do, 
and achieves philosophically, is to lead Darley, the narrator toward “maturation,” 
toward the insight that “real life’ begins with the existential “awareness of the 
self of itself and its primacy” which allows for “mature” love as a “challenge” 
to an “indifferent” universe. Though Durrell fails artistically to adapt his style to the 
necessities of Darley’s growth, the Quartet is “too fine an achievement” to be dis- 
missed as “vague transcendental ແ ະ we critics who are misled by the lay 
lyricism” of its style. —W.E 


2660. Goulianos, Joan. A ຄາມວ with Lawrence Durrell about Art, Analysis, 
and Politics, MFS, 17:2, Sum. 1971, 159-166. Interviewed about his conception of 
free will in Nunquam, his book about the sterility of modern Western culture, Durrell 
declares that, though the individual is a product of his culture, he has to act as if free 
will exists, for it is possible to modify fate by what Camus called “le saut mystique.” 
Apart from being influenced by oriental mystic philosophy, which to Durrell is the 
“willpower of desirelessness” and thus not passive but “actively passive,” he admits the 
importance of psychoanalytical literature for his art, especially the works of Sigmund 
Freud, Otto Rank, S. Ferenzi, and Ernest Jones. Because “self-liberation” is the real 
aim of his books, he favors the idea of “life becoming art.” If this idea should material- 
ize, he would stop writing altogether, as Henry Miller did. His political ideas cul- 
minate in the confession: “I’m a nothingist.” —W.E. 


E...M. Forster 


2661. Thomson, George H. E. M. Forster, Gerald Heard, and Bloomsbury, ELT, 
12:2, 1969, 87-91. In Bloomsbury, An Early Note: February, 1929, later published 
in Pawn (Nov. 1956), Forster reveals himself “at a moment of balance” in his attitude 
toward Bloomsbury—“he is of it, and not of it.” The reason or occasion for the Note 
is not known, but it deals directly, though briefly, with Gerald Heard’s analysis of intel- 
lectualism in The Ascent of Humanity (Cape, 1929), dedicated to “E.M.F. and W.K.” 
Whether or not Forster endorsed Heard’s theory on “The Evolution of Civilization from 
Group Consciousness: through Individuality to Super-Consciousness” and its applica- 
bility to Bloomsbury we do not know; Heard’s work does, however, add “a justifiable 
complexity to our understanding of Forster’s attitude to Bloomsbury.” —S.R. 
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Wilfred Owen 


2662. Cohen, Joseph. Critic’s Key: Poem or Personality: An Aubade, ELT, 12:2, 
1969, 96-97. [The article is a rebuttal to the criticism of Cohen’s Owen Agonistes, 
ELT, 8:5, 1965, 253-268 (AES, 9:5, Mav 1966, 1651) by Gertrude White in Critic’s 
Key: Poem or Personality?, ELT, 11:3, 1969, 174-179 (AES, 14:7, Mar 1971, 2162).] 

—S.R. 


William Sansom 


2663. Michel-Michot, Paulette. William Sansom: A Critical Assessment, Mon/ 
BibLiége, No. 193, 1971, 1-408. Some critical attention is due a writer who has pro- 
duced ten collections of short stories, two stories for children, seven novels, six collec- 
tions of essays and a book about fire-fighting in England during the war. Critical 
assessment of Sansom ranges from high praise for his style (“a feeling for words... 
which becomes at times a passion”) to charges that he has no real interest in people 
beyond what he can use “to illustrate rather small ideas. The wide divergence of opinion 
justifies a detailed analysis of his work. Sansom stories have been regular features since 
the 1940’s in Horizon and Penguin New Writing; his relative prominence seemed 
assured by the 50’s. He came late to writing by way of advertising copywriting and 
music composing. At present it appears that Sansom earns his way more by doing 
travel essays for Holiday than by the small sales of his books. Added to this dilemma 
is the further general belief that his talent i is more suited to the short story than to the 
novel. 

Sansom’s short stories as a group have the theme of “the individual’s freedom to 
see and imagine” as opposed to the stultifying conventions of general human behavior. 
In this sense, he relies more on the impressionistic eye than on the perceiving and 
analytic mind. The early stories, such as The Wall and The Witnesses (products of 
the fire-fighting war years) provide fascinating ‘insights into: a kind of. nightmarish 
reality and terror. In The Wall the fireman, momentarily detached from his self during 
a fire gives an account of the scene in elaborate detail and precision bordering on 
hallucinatory fantasy. Even more terrifying in its possibilities is the use of fire in The 
Witnesses, in which the experience of fighting the fire so involves and “fascinates” the 
fireman that in the end he is deluded into throwing -himself into the flames. The 
strength of the story rests on the mysterious ways the. powers of imagination overwhelm 
and compel the fireman. Another variety, “the travel stories,” owe as much to the 
travel genre as to fiction. In Sansom’s own words he “takes the place to be 
described. . describes it faithfully—and then sets against it what ‘could’ happen 
there.” Curiously, setting and story are not always integrally related. A World of Glass 
is as much travelogue of Trondheim as it is an account of the effect of a blind Nor- 
wegian girl on the writer-narrator; but the relationship between the two seems arbitrary, 
if not contrived. The later stories of the 50’s are more subtle in that the important 
settings primarily convey themes and not merely engaging locales. A Country Walk 
records the shifting impressions of Harris as he walks through Sussex. Nature in time 
becomes a source of terror and panic. 

Although Sansom admits his preference for “the solid whole” that the short story 
represents, he nevertheless uses the novel form to represent the larger pictures of the 
modern world that are characteristically absent from his short stories. The Cautious 
Heart and The Last Hours of Sandra Lee are contemporary accounts; The Face of 
Innocence and A Bed of Roses are set abroad and provide occasions to mix travel 
pieces with fiction. The Cautious Heart (1958) presents a series of interesting situations 
in which the narrator tries to solve the dilemma of his love for Marie and, in turn, her 
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strange non-romantic involvement with another man, Colin. There seems to be a more 
mature handling of the issues of modern life here, since the denouement has the narra- 
tor accepting Colin into his own life together with Marie. On reflection, the narrator 
sees the “golden age” of his youth, where there were set rules of conduct, giving in to 
the present age with its “confused and confusing standards of behavior.” Their 
“triangle” is the result of a newer human compassion. -—S.H.W. 


George Bernard Shaw 


2664. Nelson, Raymond S. Shaw and Buchanan, ELT, 12:2, 1969, 99-103. Shaw read 
Buchanan’s long narrative poem The Devifs Case: A Bank Holiday Interlude (1896) 
before writing The Devils Disciple. Shaw’s Dick Dudgeon and Buchanan's Devil are 
both in the Diabolonian tradition, and share the qualities of pity and “practical saint- 
liness.” But Dudgeon, a Shavian vitalist and evolutionist, has faith and commitment 
to life; whereas Buchanan’s Devil is a cynic and a pessimist. —S.R. 


2665. Albert, Sidney P. Reflections on Shaw and Psychoanalysis, MD, 14:2, Sept. 
1971, 169-195. After a careful examination of the evidence, Arthur H. Nethercot’s 
hypothesis (Bernard Shaw and Psychoanalysis, MD, 11:4, Feb. 1969, 356-375 [AKS, 
13:3, Nov. 1969, 940]) that Shaw learned about Freud’s views much later than his 
contemporaries becomes untenable, Skeptical about psychiatric theories current before 
1900, Shaw in an unpublished letter to Gilbert Murray in 1911 shows that he already 
knew of the Oedipus complex. There is also evidence that he was personally acquainted 
with Ernest Jones before he wrote his analysis of Hamlet. Yet Shaw continued through- 
out his life to reject any interpretations of human behavior pasco on psychiatric 
theory.  : - —T.A.S. 


2666. Bevan, Earl Dean. A Shaw Concordance, MD, 14:2, Sept. 1971, 155-169. 
Because of Shaw’s enormous literary output, a concordance of his works becomes 
feasible only with the help of a computer, and the process is now near completion. 
Among the many painful decisions that had to be made were (a) the omission of such 
words as all because they take up more space than can be justified, (b) the inclusion of 
all variant spellings.and dialect forms, (c) a special treatment for words in poetry. 

—T.AS. 


2667. Bernard Shaw on American Women, IndS, 10:2, Win. 1971/72, 1-5 (reprinted 
from Cosmopolitan, 1907). [The anonymous author records his interview with Shaw.] 
Shaw suggests that if Americans were really free, they would not have to talk about 
freedom so much. American women, he says, read many books but are filled: with 
secondhand ideas. They have neither conscience nor sex. The average American 
woman is disgracefully exploited. Shaw ເ that sending children to school is wasted 
effort. (Illustrated) —B.I.M. 


2668. How Shaw Writes His Plays, IndS, 10:2, Win. 1971/72, 6 (reprinted from 
Sheffield Telegraph, Aug. 15, 1934). In a lecture at Malvern, Shaw states that he 
cannot explain how he produces literature: “With me, the thing happens.” He com- 
ments that H. G. Wells does not write plays, because he finds them too limiting. Shaw 
claims that his own method is based upon music. In each work he stresses one particu- 
lar theme. | —B.J.M. 


2669. G. Bernard Shaw, the Mean Thing, Hands Suffragette a Lemon, IndS, 10:2, 
Win 1971/72, 8 (reprinted from the New York Telegraph, Mar. 31, 1907). At the end 
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of a speech to the suffragettes Shaw became satirical, exposing his lack- of faith.in 
women as voters, ແ extension of os eee and cats. ——B.J.M. 


2670. Again: Raul Gustavo. Visión de la poesia en un poema de Dia Thomas, 
Asomante, 24:1, Jan-Mar. 1968, 19-25.. A close textual study of Thomas’s poem In 
My Craft or Sullen Art from Deaths and Entrances (1945) shows that the planned 
ambiguities of words and their multiple meanings are actually a kind of Poetics reveal- 
ing Thomas’s attitudes toward. his art. Poetry is precarious in that it hovers between 
the twin possibilities of hinting at truth and giving shape to lies. And while: this is 
true, the poet writes and shapes his vision of things for people who care little, if at all, 
for either the poetry Or far the Ia nous yor Mee ne: in Spanish) ມ 


: Evelyn Waugh ` a 
2671. _ Phillips, Gene D. The Page Proofs of BRIDESHEAD REVISITED, EWN, 5:2, 
Aut. 1971, 7-8. Waugh’s emendations to the page proofs of this work are extensive, “so 
that ultimately the original page proofs . . . differ as much from the first edition as the 
1960 revised edition differs from the first edition.” The evidence of this “sampling of 
the emendations” suggests that a full ເ would’ prove interesting and valuable to 
the student of Waugh. re D i . SR. 


2672. Cohen, Martin S. Alinityé’ Conversstion in A. HANDFUL: OF DUST and 
BRIDESHEAD REVISITED, EWN, 5:2, Aut. 1971, 1-6., Waugh has little reputation 
_ as “a master of technique,” ‘but these ‘two works exemplify his use of “allusive con*- 
versation,” the device of double-entendre, unconscious foreshadowing, and ironic ‘self- 
revelation in the direct speech of the characters. A Handfal of Dust depends heavily 
on double-entendre, which is absent in Brideshead Revisited, the latter being notable 
for figurative language and “metaphorical foreshadowing.” aS. R. 


2673. Doyle, Paul A., and others. Works of Waugh 1940-66: A ‘Supplementary Bibh- 
ography, Part 2, EWN, 5:1, Sp. 1971, 8-13. [This list’ contains a bibliography under 
headings Nos. 8-16, of reviews of plays, letters to the editor, short stories, articles and 
essays, interviews, ‘miscellaneous, excerpts from books, and preprints of books—all 
Evelyn Waugh's—in’ continuation of the list i in EWN, 4: 3, Win 1970, ປ: l aa R. 


2674, Gallagher, D. S.: Towards a Definitive Waugh Bibliography: Notations on the 
1957 “BB” Checklist, EWN, 5:1, Sp. 1971, 6-8. [The nine notations are additions, cor- 
rections, and emendations to Paul A. ‘Doyle’ 8 E. ເ: A Bibliography (1926-1956), 
BBib, 22: 3, May-Aug. 1957, 57-621 S —S,R. 


2675. . Gallagher, D. 5. Additional Waugh Bibliography, EWN, 5:2, Aut: 1971, 6-7. 
[The list notes book reviews by Waugh, 1930-1940, and corrections to D. Paul Farr, 
E. Wangh: A Supplemental Bibliography (BBib, 26:3, July-Sept. 1969, 67-68 and Paul 
. A. Doyle, E. Waugh: A Bibliography (1926-1956) (BBib, 22:3, May-Aug. 1957, 57-62.)] 

j > - 2 ງ ` ; x . ເ. ' ' ——S.R. 
2676.. Kosok, Heinz. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Checklist of Criticism, EWN, 
5:1, Sp. 1971, 4-5. [This list of books and articles published since 1969 includes some 
items omitted from the previous checklists i in ae 2: i, Sp. 1968; 1-3; 3:1, Sp. 1969, 
4-5; 4:1, Sp. 1970, 6-8.] ຫ... —S.R. 
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2677. Linck, Charles E., Jr. The Year's Work in Waugh Studies, Part I, EWN, 5:1, 
Sp. 1971, 1-3. [This article is a critical review and commentary on Waugh studies 
published in 1970.] —S.R. 


2678. Doyle, Paul A.. Some Unpublished Waugh Correspondence INI, EWN, 5:1, Sp. 
1971, 3-4. [The list contains Nos. 14-19. It is a continuation from EWN, 2:1, Sp. 
1968, 6 and 2:3, Win. 1968, 3-4 of an annotated bibliography of Waugh letters.] —S.R. 


H. ດ. Wells 


2679, Borrello, Alfred. H. G. Wells, ELT, 12:1, 1969, 49-54. [This annotated bibliog- 
raphy is a continuation of the bibliography published in ELT, 1:1 (1957), 37-42, and 


in various numbers since.] —M.L. 
AMERICAN 
ກາ, SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES — 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge 


2680. Whittle, Amberys R. MODERN CHIVALRY: The Frontier as Crucible, EAmL, 
6:3, Win. 1971-1972, 263-270. Scholars have tended to accept Parrington’s assessment 
of this novel (1792-1815) as a study of the weaknesses of popular sovereignty. Actually, 
the book is an examination of basic human nature in an ideal test situation, the Amer- 
ican frontier. Politics is not nearly as important in the novel as has been claimed; as 
a whole, the novel is very complex and approches the satire of Swift in its all-pervasive- 
ness. It is clear that Brackenridge was seeking institutions that could control human 
nature. He thus emerges as more of a metaphysician than has been thought. —-T.E.H. 


“ປ້” Benjamin Franklin 
2681. Tatham, Campbell. "Benjamin Franklin, Cotton Mather, and the Outward State, 
EAmL, 6:3, Win. 1971-1972, 223-233. Parrington’s claim that Calvinism failed to 
leave a trace upon Franklin has often been disputed. In reality, Franklin rejected the 
Calvinist thinking of men like Mather, and his Autobiography reveals his unorthodox 
thought. Posing behind a mask of piety, Franklin undermined Puritanism a number of 
times. Often, his anti-Puritan sentiments are revealed only by a seemingly casual shift- 
ing of emphasis within a rhetorical and structural framework derived from the Puritan 
writers. For example, throughout the Autobiography, Franklin focuses not on the 
Plan of a providential Deity, but on the smaller interactions between man and man. 


Thus Franklin helped to redirect the vision of America. —T.E.H. 
| _ Philip Freneau - 
Cf.: Item 2620. z 
Aristocracy 


2682. Modlin, Charles E. Aristocracy in the Early Republic, EAmL, 6:3, Win. 1971- 
1972, 252-257. A poem entitled Aristocracy was advertised in the Philadelphia Aurora 
on Feb, 23, 1795, with a money-back guarantee to all unsatisfied readers who could 
prove they were not aristocrats. It has long been assumed that the poem is a satire 
aimed at the Federalists. Actually, the titular character, Aristus, satirizes Aaron Burr, 
as both internal and external evidence clearly shows. Beyond the satire on Burr, how- 
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ever,.the poem demonstrates how a republic can be saddled with its own aristocracy 
through any undue assumption of political power. —T. E.H. 


Prose 


2683. Murdock, Kenneth B. Cho in the Wilderness: History and Biography in Puritan 
New England, EAmL, 6:3, Win. 1971-1972, 201-219. Jobn Higginson’s Attestation 
(1697) for Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana reflects the desires of the 
colonists to prove themselves loyal subjects, reveal God’s manifest blessings, remind 
outsiders of the faithfulness of their fathers, correct misrepresentations of New England, 
and warn the unrighteous. The Puritans felt they lived in critical times, and such times 
of crisis seem to encourage history and biography. . Also, interest in both history and 
biography was high in England. Further, the Puritans seem to have found in these genres 
a means for relieving loneliness and assuaging doubts about identity and the importance 
of their ventures in the colonies. The task of biographers and historians was thus to 
make it plain that in happier and holier days to come these exiles would be accepted 
by the saints. ——~T.E.H. 


| Poetry 
2684. Kaiser, Leo M. On the Latin in the Meserole Anthology, EAmL, 6:2, Fall 1971, 
165-166. There are many Latin passages in the Seventeenth-Century American Poetry, 
Harrison Meserole (Anchor, 1968). [The agay goes on to identify several sources and 
to correct a few others.] —~T.E.H. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


John Quincy Adams 
2685. Rothman, Irving N. Two Juvenallan Satires by John Quincy Adams, EAmL, 
6:3, Win. 1971-1972, 234-251. Though his translation of Juvenal’s Thirteenth Satire 
was published in the Port Folio (Jan. 3, 1601) without his prior knowledge, Adams was 
delighted and contributed another translation of Juvenal (Seventh Satire) for the May 
18, 1805, issue of the same journal. He probably would have translated all the satires 
had William Gifford not had the same project under way. Though Adams severely 
criticized Gifford’s work, Adams’s own translations were also quite different in spirit 
from the originals, Adams’s work with Juvenal was probably motivated by his recog- 
nition that the message of the satires was applicable to his own society. Secondly, he 
felt the satires had to be interpreted to his own countrymen by a fellow American. 
Finally, he perhaps hoped to transfer heroic qualities of classical events to circumstances 
of his own era. --1. 511, 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


2686. LaRosa, Ralph C. Emerson’s Search for Literary Form: The Early Journak, 
MP, 69:1, Aug. 1971, 25-35. In his early journals Emerson pursued two topics: an 
analysis of “the concept of original genius and its relation to the past,” and a collection 
of commonplace sentences with which he experimented “as a means of defining his 
own originality.” His experiments “in sentence manipulation and essay writing estab- 
lished writing habits of composition which eventually determined the moral basis of 
his own art.” —K.P.S.J, 


2687. Tingley, Donald F. Ralph Waldo Emerson on the Mllinols Lecture Circuit, , 
JISHS, 64:2, Sum. 1971, 192-205. Between 1850 and 1871 Emerson visited Illinois 
12 times for lectures. Near the peak of his fame as a writer and speaker during the 
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trip of 1856, he saw the people of northern Illinois as friendly and well meaning, but 
culturally “only ten years old.” Added to. poor audiences, the weather and bad inns 
on the trip made life miserable for him.. Fully aware that most Illinoisans were not 
much impressed with his lofty ideas and his cold New England delivery, he tolerated 
indignities to supplement his income, extending occasional support to‘his friend Thoreau 
as well as to his family. There never seemed to be enough money. Lecturing was one 
of the few ways open to him to make a living.. ເທີ —E.J.C. 


ວ Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Henry. ະເປ ee 
2688. Kroeger, Frederick P. Longfellow, Melville and Hawthorne: The ກີ Into 
the Iron Age, IIQ, 33:2, Dec. 1970, 30-41. That the sinking of the wooden Cumberland 
by the ironclad Merrimack on Mar. 8,: 1862, signalled the end of the sail-driven war- 
ship was recognized not only ‘by the newspaper correspondents at that time but also 
by Longfellow, Melville, and Hawthorne. Longfellow’ s Cumberland, more eloquent 
than Melville’s poem by the same title, romanticizes the event, while four of Melville’s 
war poems reflect the realization that romance had’ gone’ out of sea battles. Haw- 
thorne, expressing the same awareness of the end of an era in an article in The 
Aflantic Monthly (July 1862), may have been influenced by Melville since both speak 
of the Battle of Trafalgar. There is no doubt that Longfellow influenced Swinton’s 
Twelve Decisive Battles of the War (New York, 1867), since Swinton uses Longfellow’s 
words. Melville’ s and Hawthorne’ s ideas are also clearly evident in Swinton’s work. 

—C.M.R. 


} 


i Walt Whitman i ` 
2689. Kagle, Steven Earl. Temporal Structure in LEAVES OF GRASS, IIQ, 33:2, 
Dec. 1970, 42-49. This work documents the development of Whitman’s belief that 
time is a continuum in which all experiences are linked together. His recognition that 
education is perception of ever-widening levels of experience is. shown in every poem 
from There Was a Child Went Forth to Whispers of Heavenly Death. We see his 
insight increasing from' the egocentrism of Song of Myself to the all-inclusiveness of 
Song of the Universal. He perceived, as did Pope, that “only the good is-universal,” 
and he ultimately transcended materiality to the point where he understood that his 
mortal identity was the very thing that gave him immortality. -—C.MLR. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 . 
| Henry Adams 

2690. PR Louie Henry Adams,-Mon/MnPAW, No. 93, 1971, 1-48. As a 
historian, Adams chose -to explore the period 1801- 1817 because it was then that 
Americans realized that they had to abandon their Arcadian pretenses and work out 
practical means of survival. In his inquiry, Adams concentrated on the political 
growth, the result being his major historical work, the History of the United States of 
America during the Administration of Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. His 
labor on this project was interrupted by his wife’s suicide, a blow from ‘which he 
recovered slowly and painfully. Contrary to what he first thought, the tragedy did not 
end his. career. He finished the History,..and produced two. novels (Esther and 
Democracy) before writing the two works for which he is best known today—Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres and’ -The Education of Henry:.Adams. After his wife’s 
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death he became a student of the universe, a role which these two works reflect. It is 
interesting to contrast Adams with his lifelong friend, Henry James; where James 
sought to particularize, Adams sought to generalize. To put it another way, while 
James was studying the effect of Paris on a single ງ Adams was seeking a 
single law 291 the universe.  . : —D.KK. 


Henry James 
2691. Delbaere-Garante, ກ Henry James: The Vision of France, Mon/ BibLiège, 
No. 191, 1970, 1-441. James had France on his mind from his earliest years. Using 
the country’s ample art and literature, he spent a lifetime righting his dreams to the 
realities of his French experience. For James France was not only the grand repository 
of European culture, but was also a continuing source of artistic experience and inspira- 
tion. Equally concerned about the creative imagination, he found the French sense of 
form and discipline a fruitful subject for numerous reviews and fictions. 

| Beginning in the . 1860" 5 he reviewed a wide variety of French critics, poets, 
playwrights, and novelists, from Victor Hugo to Marcel Proust. As the New York 
Herald Tribume correspondent in the 1870's, he introduced impressionist art to his 
countrymen. More importantly, he began to sense major personal disagreements with 
the French naturalists’ crude subjects. The apparent lack of basic moral concerns in 
Stendhal made Le Rouge et le Noir the “nearest to being absolutely unreadable.” In 
his 1880 review of Zola’s Nana, James wemed readers of its “monstrous uncleanness.” 
To James Zola was the best example of the condition he referred to at the. conclusion 
of The Art of Fiction: that the good author should explore all corners of life—only not 
with .Zola’s inherent pessimism. Nevertheless, he admired Zola’s virility and vigor, 
particularly in L’Assommoir and Le Ventre de Paris, which he reviewed in 1902. In 
the field of naturalism, James could still recommend Zola to Howells as a model of 
possibilities. 

In fiction, J ames used his characteristic personal vision of Francé to provide 

not an objective “tour” of French things but an artists own particular coloring: A 
study of his French-related works from A Tragedy of Error (1864) to The Ambassadors 
(1903) reveals the evolution of his basic ideas and sensibility. The vision of France is 
another full demonstration of his personal debate with moral and aesthetic issues. 
Early works such as The American (1877) play up the duplicity of the French Belle- 
gardes against the generosity of Newman. The image of France at this stage is a 
colorful canvas against which conventional Anglo-Saxon prejudices are displayed. 
Princess Casamassima (1885) marks a deepening of the contrast between the moral and 
the aesthetic. The culmination of these involvements is The Ambassadors, in. which 
Strether’s encounter with the French is the story. The enlargement to “life,” which 
James had forecast in so many earlier fictions, essays, and létters, becomes here, in 
this masterful: work, the enlargement to Paris with all of its storied mysteries and 
rewards. In Paris Strether learns the best and the worst of his. friends; to accept this 
duality, he finds, is to accept life. -+-.11.ໄ(, 


Mark Twain 
2692. Miller, Bruce E, Huckleberry Finn: The Kierkegaardian Dimension, IIQ, 34: 1, 
Sept. 1971, 55-64. Huck’s final move to the Indian Territory may be compared to 
Abraham’s pilgrimage: to Mount Moriah as accounted by Kierkegaard in that it indicates 
Huck’s resignation to God’s command and his renunciation of conventional ethics. 
Like Abraham, Huck may be considered a “knight of faith,” an aristocrat of spirit 
rather than of blood. In.contrast to Tom Sawyer, Huck is capable of concentrating on 
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absolute good rather than social affiliations. Huckleberry Finn may be considered a 
cheerful Bildungsroman that features the joy of resignation to God’s will rather than 
the dread that. Kierkegaard ວດ upon in 1 his Fear and ຍ —C.M.R. 
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2693. ເຫຼ James: A. Agees SUNDAY Meditation, cP, 3:2, Fall 1970, 37-39. 
Agee’s Sunday: Outskirts of Knoxville, Tennessee reflects on the drab consequences 
of irresponsible love. The lovers’ “progressive ‘decline from happiness to desolation’ 
a E a a oo ending on a “note of anguished 
awareness,” , l l l —S.MLA.W. 
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' Edad Albee 


2694. cin Ruby. Albee’s Box and Ours, MD, 14:2, Sept. 1971, 137-143. In Albee’s 
most recent play(s), by applying musical form to dramatic structure, he has at last 
escaped the criticism that he is imitative. In Box and in the play it encloses, Quota- 
tions from: Chairman Mao Tse-Tung, the ‘audience is presented with realistic people, 
two of whom take turns quoting sources as though each were unaware of the other, 
this “conversation” being set against’ an extremely complex pattern of symbolic objects. 
Man is apparently conceived as being “boxed in” by his mortality, and the presentation 
is intended to suggest the way a 1 musical composition varies a theme. ---1.4.9. 


James Baldwin: 


2695. ບຫ ‘ Elliott M. ANOTHER COUNTRY and the Sense’ of Self, -BAcaR, 
2:1&2, Sp.Sum. 1971, . 91-100. In examining questions of identity in Baldwin's 
Another Country (Dial, 1962), it is interesting to compare it with Faulkner’s Absalom, 
Absalom! (Random House, 1936). Faulkner’s characters are part of a historical 
process, imprisoned in the South; Baldwin’s are cut off from the past, trapped in the 
20th century. Faulkner presents the sickness and evil of a rigid caste system, while 
Baldwin’s malady is the loss of a sense of form. Baldwin’s characters, all afflicted by 
alienation and the black man doubly so, seek to cure their illness by plunging into the 
alien. Faulkner seeks salvation in tradition’ and the’ old heroic virtues: Baldwin’s cure 
is more difficult, for a black ‘American’s heritage is both what he Wishes to affirm and 
what he involuntarily catries forward from’ his past. = —C.T. 


Sani Bellow 

2696. Markos, Donald W. Life against Death in HENDERSON THE RAIN KING, 
MEFS, 17:2, Sum. 1971, 193-205. This work (1959) belongs to a “new movement in 
literature, theology or film” that goes “beyond modernism and its hallmarks of despair, 
rebellion, alienation.” His alternative’ to the “wasteland outlook” is “a humanism 
grounded in a kind of intuitive naturalism:” ' In Henderson, Eros is finally stronger than 
Thanatos. ‘Alienation is viewed as only-a “transitional , condition.” It can be cured and 
the individual can be reintegrated with society by a “deepening of personality ak 
some awareness of the instinctual sources of one’s being.” 
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2697. Matilla-Rivas, Alfredo, Notas sobre NAKED LUNCH de William S, Burrowghe, 
“ N i d 
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Asomante, 24:2, Apr.-June 1968, 42-44. This work is the most important of the 
“damned” literature of the 50’s, continuing the beat wandering of Kerouac and the 
sexual explicitness of Henry Miller. The chaotic structure of the novel is a key to 
understanding the moral intent of its art. The highly fragmented vision is refracted 
by multifaceted mirror-levels, exposing a disembodied interior world known to the 
drug addict, a world in which time and space have no reality. The dramatization of 
these distancing devices makes the drug world repellent to the reality-oriented reader: 
the success of the vision confirms Burroughs’s art, and the fear the vision generates 
is, ultimately, its moral justification. (In Spanish) ---],1.5. 


E. E. Cummings 
2698. Davis, Wiliam V. Cummings’ ALL IN GREEN WENT MY LOVE RIDING, 
CP, 3:2, Fall 1970, 65-67. In this hunt metaphor for courtship, the lady’s greenness 
is her naïveté which causes the death of the relationship. —S.M.A.W. 


Monica Dickens 


2699. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. Another Dickens Come to Judgment, Cresset, 33:3, Jan. 
1970, 12-15. Monica and her great grandfather, Charles Dickens, share much even 
as they differ much. Both novelists have zest and a flair for picturesque repulsiveness, 
handle minor characters well, plausibly create both “squares” and lovable eccentrics, 
vividly portray degradation, and recognize the presence of both good and evil in 
human character. Yet Monica is never mawkish as her forebear was. Charles was an 
idealistic pessimist; Monica is a realist with a streak of optimism. The disparity can 
be ascribed to their temperaments as much as to their eras. —J. J.M. 


W. E. B. DuBois 


2700. Moses, Wilson J. The Evolution of Black National-Soclalist Thought: A Study 
of W. E. B. DuBois, BAcaR, 1:4, Win. 1970, 25-45. DuBois was one of the first to 
conceive of racial solidarity, black power, and a Black Nationalism based on African 
rather than Western concepts. Although DuBois was in some respects similar to 
radical assimilationists, he believed in race pride. He was influenced by 19th-century 
Christian black nationalists possessing Germanic ideas concerning race and nationality. 
Race pride and cultural nationalism are consistently present in his work as editor of 
The Crisis. His writings include a rediscovery of African mythology and a racial 
chauvinism that deny the very existence of a European culture. In his development 
as a socialist DuBois was more a conservative anti-capitalist than a radical socialist. 
He advocated socialism on black nationalist grounds, finding most appealing its opposi- 
tion to values of bourgeois culture. ~ —C.T. 


i Ralph Elison 

2701. Foster, Frances. The Black and White Masks of Frantz Fanon and Ralph 
Ellison, BAcaR, 1:4, Win. 1970, 46-58. In Black Skin White Masks (Grove, 1967) 
Fanon shows the process by which blacks have lost their humanity and concludes that 
it can be regained only through a process of disalienation. He indicates that manhood 
requires self-consciousness which leads to confrontation and mutual recognition by two 
men. The hero of Ellison’s Invisible Man (Random House, 1952), is an example of 
the black discussed by Fanon. He begins by accepting himself as a Negro but does not 
recognize the implications of this classification. Through encounters with whites and 
blacks he realizes that nò one recognizes his humanity and learns the absurdity of 
depending on The. oe in his search for self-validation. Through self-analysis he 
becomes: actional, --<.1; 
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William Faulkner 
Cf.: Item 2695. | 


Robert Frost , 
2702. Perrine, Laurence. Frost’s THE MOUNTAIN: Concerning Poetry, CP, 4:1, 
Sp. 1971, 5-11. The native in Frost’s pastoral dialogue is not the insensitive, unobser- 
vant utilitarian many commentators declare him to be, but imaginative, self-aware, and 
thoughtfully unwilling to climb for the sake of climbing. The poem is partly about 
poetry—literal falsity, poetic truth, feeling, and whimsy. . —§.M.A.W. 


2703. D’Avanzo, Mario L. Frost's A YOUNG BIRCH: a Thing of Beauty, CP, 3:2, 
Fall 1970, 69-70. The Frost poem relates to Keats’s Endymion, developing the example 
of the birch as “a joy forever” whose “loveliness increases” in the detailed steps of 
the tree’s growth. The connections between the poems explain the design of the younger 
and the method of the poet in translating into a new order. —S.M.A.W. 


2704. Borroff, Marie. Robert Frost’s New Testament: Language and the Poem, MP, 
69:1, Aug. 1971, 36-56. Frost’s early poetry (particularly Mending Wall) has extra- 
ordinarily low percentiles of Romance-Latinate words. On the other hand, the poems 
do not contain words of a distinctively colloquial quality. Very often Frost uses words 
with traditionally Christian associations. In the later poetry (particularly Directive) 
the Romance-Latinate percentiles are much higher, but the language retains the 
Christian associations. —K.P.S.J. 


Ellen Glasgow 
2705. Auchincloss, Louis. Ellen Glasgow, Mon/MnPAW, No. 33, 1964, 1-48. Glas- 
gow’s first two novels, The Descendent (Harper, 1897) and Phases of an Inferior Planet 
(1898), show a limited attempt at realism, but suffer from her discomfort with the 
New York setting. Her regionalism, however, has breadth, and though flawed by senti- 
mentality and poor characterization, these novels still possess a promising narrative 
power. The Voice of the People (Doubleday, Page, 1900) starts Glasgow’s social 
history of Virginia, in which, as in all her most successful work, a loose pattern is 
given cohesion through region. The confused class conflicts are corrected in her later 
work. Glasgow’s first maturity comes with Deliverance (1906), but she is never com- 
pletely free from aristocratic prejudices, and Jack of business knowledge limits her 
description of the change from agrarianism to industrialism. Set back by two unfor- 
tunate love affairs, her sister’s death, and World War I, she wrote several poor novels 
before producing her finest novel Barren Ground (1925), in which the countryside 
emerges as strongly as in Hardy. With her Richmond trilogy, Glasgow turns to the 
comic spirit, and these books share a unity of place and class, not characters. Despite 
some nostalgia, this series contains one masterwork, The Sheltered Life (1932), “the 
ultimate dramatization of the divorce between Virginia myth and Virginia fact.” 
Glasgow’s last two novels, Vein of Iron (Harcourt, Brace, 1935) and In This Our Life 
(1941) show weakening powers and revulsion from the modern. —~J,.T.H. 


Le Roi Jones 
2706. Lindberg, John. DUTCHMAN and THE SLAVE Companions in Revolution, 
BAcaR, 2:1&2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 101-107. Jones’s plays (Morrow, 1964) offer many 
parallels, each the reverse of the other, in character and theme, yet they make sense 
as a single work. They deal with the themes of search and sanity, and beth present a 
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race war. In Dutchman Clay, the black male victim, foresees eventual black victory 
but chooses insanity and is killed by a white woman who will not relinquish her false 
views of blacks. In The Slave the race war is open and individuals are thrown into 
public roles. Walker, the “insane” black male victor, gives up personal ideas, rejects 
‘conventional morality, and kills his own children to free himself from white taint. 
He is a new man, the reversal of Clay. Committed to a historical imperative, he has 
passed beyond conventional human roles. —C.T. 


Don L, Lee 


2707. Colley, Ann. Don L. Lee’s BUT HE WAS COOL OR: HE EVEN STOPPED 
FOR GREEN LIGHTS: an Example of the New Black Aesthetic, CP, 4:2, Fall 1971, 
20-27. Black poets seek forms and an aesthetic not imitative of white tradition. 
“Rejection, redefinition, and revolution” are goals proposed by Donald L. Graham 
(Dante) and exemplified by Lee in a poem about a “super-cool” young black whose 
exaggeratedly African pose keeps him out of any real action. Lee’s free verse rhythm 
is based upon black musical patterns and the oral traditions of black aie 
—S.M.A.W. 


Robert Lowell 


2708. Lensing, George. MEMORIES OF WEST STREET AND LEPKE: Robert 
LowelFs Associative Mirror, CP, 3:2, Fall 1970, 23-26. Lowell’s characters, his family, 
and Jonathan Edwards particularly, provide a “subjective” correlative of. himself in 
the “I’-speaker as associated with other personae. In this work Lowell reviews from the 
“tranquillized Fifties” his jailing as a conscientious objector ten years before. His 
“personal and ironic self-indictment” for his present “uncommitted life of respectability” 
works through association with his cell-mates and images of clothing and cleanliness 
in a sophisticated poem. —S.M.A.W. 


Clarence Major 
2709. Miller, Adam David. ALL-NIGHT VISITORS, BiSch, 2:5, Jan. 1971, 54-56 
(rev-.art.). This work (Olympia, 1969) presents the experiences of Eli Bolton, a black 
urban anti-hero, who goes from one woman to another, seeking some relief from loneli- 
ness. Though the scenes are largely night scenes and bedroom scenes, the book is more 
than an exploitation of sex. Eli serves as a sensitive observer of the life of our modern 
cities. The problem Major will have to face if he continues the life of Eli Bolton in 
subsequent works is that of developing a meaningful relationship between his hero and 
a black woman. The treatment of this kind of relationship has been avoided by most 
recent black authors. Waters of the 70’s with the potential of Major will be equal to 
this task. ~—R.M.S. 


2710. Garrigue, Jean. Marianne Moore, Mon/MnPAW, No. 50, 1965, 5-48. Moore 
is an ironist, a moralist, and a fantasist not in the main current of English poetic tradi- 
tion. Her poetry approximates the requirements of the Imagists by exhibiting devotion 
to precision, economy of statement, dismissal of poetic diction, and exclusion of tra- 
ditional or romantic words, phrases, and implications. She brought to poetry a new 
style and diction in a rhythm based on speech, and created a new form, a free-ranging 
discursive structure that resists classification. As a poet-critic she stands for intelligibility 
and clarity, evidenced by her almost classically moderate poetic manner. Although she 
mistrusts commas and shies away from rhyme, much of her poetry has an 18th-century 
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quality in its formal balances, antitheses and syntactical parallelisms. Her artistic 
evolution includes a movement from ironist-satirist to fantasist-humorist and a move- 
ment from hard-driving free verse to more light and subtle eee _ —RAR 


ຫ 


Viadimir Nabokov 


2711. Moynahan, Julian. Vladimir Nabokov, Mon/MnPAW, No. 96, 1971, 1-47. 
Unlike Fitzgerald, who seems to be immersed in nostalgia, Nabokov (like Proust) 
makes an art of memory. By establishing clear boundaries between past and present, 
he accomplishes more than mere self-discovery: his subject becomes all human con- 
sciousness, Nabokov’s various places of residence (St. Petersburg during his youth; 
Berlin and Paris from 1922-1939; America since 1940; and Switzerland since 1960, 
although he is now an American citizen) have produced his “amphibious Russian and 
American personality.” Speak, Memory (1951, revised 1966), his major autobiograph- 
ical statement, is a major creative statement on the muse of memory, containing his 
basic fictional themes and conceptions. .The appearance of Lolita in 1955 affected 
American fiction “like a small hurricane.” The clever and stylistic use of American 
social customs, of which Nabokov was a master by this time, “killed fictional naturalism, 
already moribund, with one merciful blow.” In time the book will be seen to have 
“been a major influence on the American novel in the 1960’s and 70's; to the author 
himself it was a milestone. After many echoes of the nymphet theme in his works 
over the decades, Nabokov finally found its best illustration in Lolita. Most notable 
is the relation of the theme to the specifically American historic culture. Humbert’s 
perversities and derangements are well suited to the eee rubric of fate, freedom, 
and America.” —S.H.W. 


Ezra Pound . 


2712. Feder, Lillian. The Voice From Hades in the Poetry of Ezra Pound, MQR, 
10:3, Sum. 1971, 167-186 (Part of one chapter in the author’s book Ancient Myth in 
Modern Poetry, Princeton U., 1971). In using myth, particularly the underworld, to 
disguise his own chaotic feelings, Pound. ultimately reveals them. He does not select 
a classical persona for the purpose of translation or biography, but in the persona he 
conceals himself and his historical, political, and social attitudes. When the persona 
returns from Hades, the chaos and exaggeration. of his feelings betray that the source 
of his suffering has not been a hostile society but the paucity of love within himself. 
His arrogance and rage render impotent his ability to systemize the wealth of human 
experience accumulated in ມ and to profit from his exposure to it : —E.H. 


Thomas Pynchon 
2713. Henkle, Roger B. Pynchon’s Tapestries on the Western Wall, MFS, 17:2, Sum. 
1971, 207-220. Pynchon’s novels, V. and Lot 49, the common theme of which is “the 
failure of our cultural assumptions ... to transform our lives,” are reminiscent of 
Nabokov, Joyce, Graves (The White Goddess, Creative Age, 1948), and Sigmund Freud. 
As the bent of his mind, however, is technical rather than imaginative, he fails to achieve 
what Coleridge expects from the working of the imagination: the transfiguration of the 
materials to something whole, something new. Thus, his attempt at revivifying the 
romantic epic, the structural looseness and imaginative freedom of which were ‘con- 
genial to his thematic purposes, does not lead to anything like the romantic epic’ 8 
transfiguring vision. “Pynchon’s novels are more like tapestries "—“the world that is 
depicted has become only stylized, not pene ” —W.E. 
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l - E. A. Robinson l 

2714. Griffith, Benjamin W. A Note on Robinson’s Use of ອເກ CP, 4:1, Sp. 
1971, 39. The husband in the poem, rather than the god of love, is the turannos or 
usurper, “an outsider who seized the love of a New England lady falsely, without rights 
either of life or of kindred love.” [The note responds to Laurence Perrine’s Robinson’s 
EROS TURANNOS, The Explicator, 8:20, Dec. 1949.] —S.M.A.W: 


Theodore Roethke 


2715. Galvin, Brendan, Kenneth Burke and Theodore Roethke’s LOST SON ກກຸ 
NWR, 11:3, Sum. 1971, 67-96. Burke, whose friendship with Roethke dated back to 
1943, was instrumental in bringing about the changes in subjects and techniques from 
Open House to The Lost Son and Other Poems. External evidence would seem to 
indicate that- while Roethke was composing the Lost Son group, Burke through his 
literary theories may have explained the subconscious motivations and images of the 
poems so that Roethke had conscious: knowledge of what he was doing. [The Lost 
Son, with its five parts, is analyzed- because it is the first in the sequence and its struc- 
ture is used throughout the sequence.] The structure of rituals of rebirth may be 
explained by Burke's theories of ‘the organization of works of art. —E.N.J. 


2716. McLeod, James R. Bibliographic Notes on the Creative Process and Sources of 
Roethke’s THE LOST SON Sequence, NWR, 11:3, Sum. 1971, 97-111. The 14 poems 
in this sequence were published in books in three parts: four in 1948, nine in 1951, 
and one in 1953. The uniqueness ofthe cycle was recognized by critics only after 
prolonged scrutiny. Since Roethke’s death in 1963, critics have been interested in the 
sources of the cycle, particularly Freud and Jung. [A bibliography of first appearances 
and an Index to bibliographical and critical comments, comments and readings by 
Roethke, and Ms locations is included.] ——E.N.J. 


2717. McMichael, James. . Roethke’s Norfh America, NWR, 11:3, Sum. 1971, 149- 
159. The purpose of this essay is to define what Roethke’s North American Sequence 
says about the poet and about the continent. The sequence describes a figurative 
journey of the soul, but the landscape is real. Roethke makes three compromises: he 
treats the landscape figuratively at times when he says the best place for the soul is 
where sea and fresh water meet; he arranges the natural details in hierarchies, with 
water highest; and he joins discrete details like roses and sea winds that have signifi- 
cance only for him. His landscape often has been spoiled by man, for the best of us 
18 at one with the natural world, but the worst is separated from it. He wants to realize 
his love for the landscape so thoroughly: that its well being becomes his own. —-E.N.J. 


2718. Wagoner, David. The Poef’s Business (From the NOTEBOOKS OF THEODORE 
ROETHKE—1943-47), NWR, 11:3, Sum. 1971, 32-41. [This article is made up of 
excerpts on poets and poetry from the Notebooks.] . . . ——E.N.J. 


2719. Wagoner, David. The Dark Angel (from the NOTEBOOKS OF THEODORE 
ROETHKE—1950-53), NWR, 11:3, Sum. 1971, 112-115. [This article consists of 
bits of poetry from the Notebooks.] . —E.N.J. 


2720. Hayden, Mary H. OPEN HOUSE: Poetry of the Constricted Self, NWR, 11:3,. 
Sum. 1971, 116-138. The problem of space contributes to the form and tone of 
Roethke’s poems. In this work the house suggests security, and the poems have a 
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secure style. In the negative poems, written in the early 30’s, the house with its ghosts 
becomes the haunted self, and the secure style becomes a trap. In the positive poems, 
written between 1935 and 1940, the poet tries to get outside himself. And in two poems, 
In Praise of Prairie and Night Journey, he tries to go from self to Other. —E.N.J. 


2721. Freer, Coburn. Theodore Roethke’s. Love Poetry, NWR, 11:3, Sum. 1971, 42- 
66. Analysis of the genesis of Roethke’ 's love poetry, the dominant pattern that informs 
it, and the end toward which it moves reveals that the man-woman poems of Open 
House and The Lost Son have complete detachment, and the love poetry of Praise to 
the End! describes generalized passion like the poet’s love for nature. In Elegy for 
Jane in The Waking, Jane physically resembles fish and birds and has self-sufficiency. 
Four for Sir John Davies ends with transcendence from the flesh to the spirit that is 
not demonstrated earlier. The metaphor of the love poetry of Words for the Wind and 
The Far Field is the prodigal son. These poems lead to his divine poems, in which God 
is the ultimate Other. . l —E.N.J. 


2722. La Belle, Jenijoy. Theodore Roethke and Tradition: “The Pure Serene of 
Memory in One Man,” NWR, 11:3, Sum. 1971, 1-18. Roethke’s poems are not isolated, 
as Stephen Spender has suggested, but belong to a tradition he defined with the help of 
T. S. Eliot. In his prose Roethke defends imitation and acknowledges influences of 
individuals, not periods or traditions. Open House. (1941) contains imitations of poems 
by Emily Dickinson, Elmor Wylie, Leonie Adams, and Louise Bogan. Later volumes 
contain poems influenced by Wordsworth, Christopher Smart, Blake, Herrick, Mother 
Goose Tales, William Strode, T. S. Eliot, Yeats, Lawrence, Frost, Dylan Thomas, 
Donne, Sir John Davies, Whitman, and Dante. During his career he went from con- 
scious imitation of his sources to unconscious assimilation of them. —EN.J. 


2723. Stein, Arnold. Roethke’s Memory: Actions, Visions, and Revisions, NWR, 11:3, 
Sum. 1971, 19-31. Some of Roethke’s most deeply imagined and moving passages are 
celebrations of moments of joy recollected through “the pure serene of memory.” 

Sometimes this serenity: is pure, but more often it is attained through a convincing 
poetic process, as in The Longing, Infirmity, Meditations of an Old Woman, and The 
Rose. “Passages in the Notebooks similar to ones in Meditations and The Rose 
illustrate the revisions of memory to emphasize the solitude of the poet. —E.N.J. 


2724. Porter, Kenneth. Roethke at Harvard, 1930-31 and the Decade After, NWR, 
11:3, Sum. 1971, 139-148. [Porter recalls meeting Roethke in 1930 in the Widener 
Library in the section of the stacks devoted to volumes of new poetry and poetry 
journals. They frequently met and chatted on campus but only went out once on a 
semi-social occasion to hear I. A. Richards speak to the Quill Club. In Sept. 1931, 
Roethke went to teach at Lafayette College; and Porter heard from him only four times 
by mail i in the next 20 years.] | —EN.J. 


: John Steinbeck — 
2725. LeMaster, J. R` Mythological Constructs in Steinbeck’s TO A GOD UN- 
KNOWN, ForumH, 9:2, Sum. 1971, 8-11. In this novel (1933) a naturalistic level of 
meaning is combined with an archetypal, mythic pattern. Basic to the narrative is the 
biblical story of Joseph, and similarities in the novel to other myths exist, among them 
the Holy Grail, the Fisher King, and the Hindu Vedas. Joseph Wayne, the protag- 
onist of Steinbeck’s novel, is a dirt farmer who makes many sacrifices, including the 
final sacrifice of his life, to bring fertility to his parched land. The life-death- 
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resurrection pattern of primitive myth becomes one here with a naturalistic story of 
the soil. —E. LS. 


Aken Tate 
2726. Brooks, Cleanth. On the Poetry of Allen Tate, MQR, 10:4, Aut. 1971, 225-228. 
The most moving of Tate’s poems have to do with man’s diminished sense of the super- 
natural and altered concept of nature under the impact of modern science. In The Last 
Days of Alice his Alice, unlike Lewis Carroll’s, cannot wake up in her previous environ- 
ment. Poets, long accustomed to dealing with man as sinning matter, are stymied by 
his current reduction to an abstraction. Nature is no longer a backdrop for the story 
of man but a cycle in which man sans conviction or purpose is caught up. Tate’s poems, 
concerned with man’s ends and characterized by indirection, density, and the shock 
value of deformed metrical structure, demand the reader’s close cooperation. -—E.H. 


2727. Ghiselin, Brewster. A Dove, MOR, 10:4, Aut. 1971, 229-230. On a little fish- 
ing expedition incidental to his teaching at a writers’ conference in northern Utah, Tate 
said he had renounced hunting after having observed the death of a mourning dove 
he had shot. He referred to the mechanism by which one brings together all the mean- 
ings of an action as symbolic imagination. The dying of the dove may have suggested 
not only elements of classical and Christian tradition and the ramifications thereof 
but also the metaphoric and ironic threads that tie them together. Once realized, the 
fusion will not bear analysis but will fall apart and focus will shift. —E.H. 


Jean Toomer 


2728. Toomer, Jean. Chapters from EARTH-BEING, an Unpublished Autobiography, 
BiSch, 2:5, Jan. 1971, 3-13. My Uncle Bismarck, a man of wide experience and broad 
interests with an obsession for reading, exerted a marked influence on my life, fostering 
my interest in the physical universe. as well as the world of ideas and imagination. 
Conventional schooling I found irksome and unrewarding, and I directed much of my 
energy toward playing pranks and resisting constraint. My real learning took place 
every evening in the congenial atmosphere of Uncle Bismark’s room. In trying to 
record the experiences of an Earth-Being, I write about myself because I understand 
myself best. In me extremes of many kinds are juxtaposed. “I make my way as a 
man who has sight just enough to see that he is blind.” ——R.MS. 


Gore Vidal 

2729, Boyette, Purvis EB. MYRA BRECKINRIDGE and Imitative Form, MFS, 17:2, 
Sum. 1971, 229-238. This work is not a pornographic pot-boiler but a satire. on 
American culture, “shistorical, empty of traditional values, and artistically shallow.” 

Myra’s transexuality symbolizes American “cultural impotence and spiritual sterility.” 

She is the “archetypal pervert,’ and as such “the image of a debased and debauched 
society.” This society, moreover, is the “unwitting accomplice” of its own dehumani- 
zation, as is illustrated by the episode in which. Myra rapes Rusty Godowsky, Vidal’s 
version of the American innocent, who knows next to nothing about himself and 
human existence. ~—W.E. 


Richard Wilbur — 


2730. Duffy, Charles. “Intricate Neural Grace”: the Esthetic.of Richard Wilbur, CP, 
4:1, Sp. 1971, 41-50. Wilbur’s many (eariy) poems on paintings, sculpture, etc., pro- 
vide a key to his. aesthetic, . which demands acceptance, of the world of objects (not 
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demeaning them to “things”). [Several poems are examined.] He speaks for “a 
balanced, humanist representationalism which is neither photographic realism .. . . nor 
man-obliterating abstractionism.” —S.M.A.W. 


Richard Wright 
2731. Kinnamon, Kenneth. LAWD TODAY: Richard Wright's Apprentice Novel, 
SBL, 2:2, Sum. 1971, 16-18. Although the purpose of this work was to bring a social 
consciousness to the black people it contains little overt propagandizing. It covers one 
day in the life of Jake Jackson, a Chicago postal clerk, whose frustration is both 
personal and social. Sometimes tedious, it fails to integrate its dual focus on Jake and 
his environment, but it contains much vivid writing and conveys a real impression of 
black life in Chicago in the 30’s. An apprentice novel, it contains some concerns and 
attitudes developed in Wright's later fiction. —D.S.B. 


2732. Reilly, John M. LAWD TODAY: ‘Richard Wright's Experiment in Naturalism, 
SBL, 2:3, Aut. 1971, 14-17. Naturalism portrays human beings as passive before the 
power of environment and as incapable of self-determination. In this work, Wright's 
experiment in naturalism, environment is the primary reality and character is shown 
as its product. Since Wright was aware, however, of the incongruity between his 
political outlook and his literary expression, he never again wroté in the naturalistic 
manner of Lawd Today. His later fictional works concentrate on environment but 
also depict characters who begin to liberate themselves. —D.S.B. 


2733. Bakish, David. Underground in an Ambiguous Dreamworld, SBL, 2:3, Aut. 
1971, 18-23. The protagonist in Wright’s The Man Who Lived Underground moves in 
a dream-like trance, his desire to escape his hostile environment counterbalanced by his 
desire to smash it. The theme of the novelette, that life is an ambiguous dream, is 
reflected in its ambiguous images: light is a symbol of self-deception as well as self- 
knowledge; darkness suggests security as well as despair; and fire suggests both 
creativity and destruction. —D.S.B. 


2734, Fabre, Michel. Richard Wright: THE MAN WHO LIVED UNDERGROUND, 
SNovel, 3:2, Sum. 1971, 165-179. This work is not simply a short mystery story, nor 
is it a Negro manifesto—the two ways in which it was received in 1944, Instead it is 
an existentialist forerunner of later novels like The Outsider and points to the true 
origin of the supposedly new directions there. Fred Daniels tries to break free from his 
previous situation. by entering the world of the sewers, in contrast to Robinson Crusoe, 
who tries to retain what he can from his past life. But in successive contrasts between 
the mysterious and the familiar, Daniels finds that there is only one world, which he 
recreates in his artistic epiphany in the cave scene. As a result as he reenters life 
above ground, he represents anne 5 184] theme-—-the definition of man, who is a 
social creature. a —W.H.M. 


2735. Brown, Lloyd W. Stereotypes in Black and White; The Nature of Perception 
in Wright's NATIVE SON, BAcaR, 1:3, Fall 1970, 35-44. .This work (Harper & Row, 

1940) is a commonplace-book ‘of racial stereotypes, and Bigger Thomas is the proto- 
type of black nationalism for Ctitics evaluating the work as social protest. But Bigger’s 
emotional development `is really a study in the nature of perception. He acquires a 
human perspective that displaces the distortions of stereotypes. Bigger’s initial self- 
hatred is conditioned by subhuman black stereotypes and linked to them by preoccu- 
pation with sensory impressions:’ His problenis ‘of adjustment to the whife world begin 
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when he cannot fit individuals into movie stereotypes. Mary, Jan, and Max disrupt 
his social perspectives. Bigger’s own self-perception is altered not by the liberating 
effect of murdering Mary Dalton but by his examination of the feelings that led to 
murder. Bigger’s new insights are ເເ and suggest Wright’s own future con- 
cern with self-knowledge. —C.T. 


2736. James, Charles L. Bigger Thomas in the Seventies: A Twentieth-Century Search 
for Significance, ERec, 22:1, Fall 1971, 6-14. Criticism of Native Son has focused on 
the brutality and inbumanity of Bigger Thomas. It is time to consider his humane 
aspects. Detachment is the only way Bigger can feel safe in an oppressive world. All 
his acts assert his manliness, which is essentially his humaneness. He kills Bessie 
because she fails to see the meaning of his earlier murder. After his capture he searches 
for a goal, a belief which will enable him to die, with dignity. Bigger is disillusioned 
by the realization that no one except Jan Erlone accepts him as a human being. Jan’s 
acceptance compels the reader to acknowledge Bigger’s humanity. —R.R. 


2737. Singh, Raman K. Wright’s Tragic Vision in THE OUTSIDER, SBL, 1:3, Aut. 
1970, 23-27. In spite of certain flaws, this work is a modern tragedy, its peculiar brand 
of existentialism contributing to Wright’s tragic vision. The foremost dimension of 
tragicality is the Sophoclean concept of original sin: man is doomed because he is 
born, and the promise of salvation is lacking. Cross Damon, like Oedipus, is doomed 
because of his human origin. Cross’s tragic flaw is his obsession with logic, as is 
Oedipus’s overconfidence in the power of his own logic and wit. Like Ahab, Cross 
wants to eradicate evil through extreme measures; like Hamlet, he is aware of the 
ironic immorality of such action; like all classical tragic heroes, he exposes and combats 
false values. Like Oedipus, Hamlet, and Ahab, he is alienated; he is the sole arbiter 
of his fate. | —D.S.B. 


2738. Fabre, Michel. The Poetry of Richard Wright; SBL, 1:3, Aut. 1970, 10-22. 
Although Wright's early poetry was inspired by Communism, his politics never caused 
him to lose sight of his art. The two major themes of his early poetry were the suffer- 
ing of the black American and the failure of capitalism. In his later poetry he 
explored man’s relationship with society, showing that in Nature man will most fully 
realize his humanity and that society will be changed by the individual establishing a 
relationship with the objective world. The distance separating the revolutionary poems 
of the 30’s from the intimate symbolism of the haikus written in the last years of his 
life seems great, but Wright’s interest in human affairs had not faltered. He reserved 
the poetic form, initially the sole vehicle of his social and political message, for 
personal and universal feelings, leaving ideology to his novels. —D.S.B. 


2739. Sherr, Paul C. Richard Wright: The Expatriate Pattern, BAcaR, 2:1&2, Sp.- 
Sum. 1971, 81-90. Wright is in the pattern of expatriation, both as the American 
citizen who runs because of dissatisfaction with himself and his way of life and as the 
American literary artist who returns to the heritage of Europe. Wright found fewer 
difficulties living in France as a black man and expatriated permanently in 1947. His 
post-1947 novels suggest his preoccupation with physical removal from the point of 
stress. The pattern of removal from South to North, East to New York, and planning 
for expatriation in Paris appears in all of them. The Outsider (Harper-Row, 1953) 
deals with misuse of free will as the hero who encounters those American shortcomings 
abhorred by 19th-century literary expatriates does not flee but fights and dies. The 
theme of Savage Holiday (Award Books, 1965) is rejection, echoing Wright's own rejec- 
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tion as a black man. The hero in The Long Dream (Doubleday, 1958) cannot survive 
in America and chooses Paris because of its tolerance and hedonism. Wright and other 
blacks have joined white Americans in the expatriate experience, —C.T. 


- Poetry 
2740. Fox, Hugh. THE LIVING UNDERGROUND: A CRITICAL OVERVIEW, 
STwenC,. No. 5, Sp. 1970, 33-152. Selected chapters. from [Fox’s] book (Whitston, 
1970) document constantly changing alternatives to the poetry of the establishment. 
The heirs of the Beat poets are the Underground, rebels who publish magazines via 
mimeo or offset, “often with a $500 grant from the Coordinating Council of Literary 
Magazines in New York.” This poetry moves to annihilate conventions, to “a syn- 
thesis of all sense-experience” and will become “a totally actualized electronic art.” 
{In addition to an Introduction and Conclusion, the. selected chapters are: D. A. Levy: 
An Overview; Brown Miller; Dick Higgins: Neo-Dadaist, Douglas Blazek (‘Blaz’): 
Steam-Engine Behind a Typewriter, D. R. Wagner: The Great ‘Poser’; Don Cauble: 
Reality-Fanatic; John Oliver Simon: Myth-Maker; and Joel Deutsch: A Process of 


Desensitizing. ] —J.W.H. 


2741. Poulin, A., Jr. Contemporary American Poetry: the Radical Tradition, CP, 
3:2, Fall 1970, 5-21. “Modernist” poets such as Richard Wilbur, John Berryman, and 
Robert Lowell use persona, irony and paradox, ambiguity, wit, allusion, myth, and 
tradition as “formal, emotional and intellectual means” to objectify subject, emotion, 
and medium. “Contemporary” poets such as Robert Bly, James Wright and W., S. 
Merwin explore intimate experience and subrational strata; Allen Ginsberg and Frank 
O’Hara reflect the “self’s discovery of and response to the outer world.” Irony tempers 
intense emotion in Sylvia Plath and suggests the emptiness of the emotion in O’Hara. 
Ambiguity is retained, but rarely wit or literary allusion, although topical allusion 
abounds. Myth is made rather than drawn upon. Contemporary American poetry 
inherits Puritan tradition and Whitman. Religious experience is unconventionally 
symbolized, as by John Logan. . —S.M.A.W. 


Pornography 
2742. Wagner, Geoffrey. The Sex Books, DenverQ, 6: 1, Sp. 1971, 29-40. Since 
censorship on sexual grounds is virtually dead today, pornography flows in the U.S. 
at an amazing rate—70 to 80 titles a month. Although much of the effective pornog- 
raphy is immediately pirated, some is now being copyrighted. Little of the pornography 
has any literary value. What motivates the writers is not so much money as “communi- 
cation of a new level of human sensibility, and joy.” , —J,W.S. 


General 


2743. Reeves, Troy Dale. Prufrock at the Roxy, IIQ, 33:3, Feb. 1971, 43-47. Movies 
and television cannot refresh the individual and bring him greater involvement in life 
than literature can because these media provide no act. of celebration—no sharing .of 
experience. A reader must become part of the process of creation, whereas a watcher 
simply builds up an emotional anaesthesia. How-much more fascinating, for example, 
is the reading of Donne’s elegy Going to Bed than the viewing of a movie strip-act! 
Twentieth-century Americans with their television-based sophistication are as boring 
and emotionally impoverished as Eliot’s Prufrock. —C.M.R. 
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American Indian Literature l 
2744. Hymes, Dell. Some North Pacific Coast Poems: A Problem in Anthropological 
Philology, StBr, No. 1/2, Fall 1968, 179-204. American Indian poetry must be 
reanalyzed and revaluated from a linguistic basis. Both ethnologists and poets have 
insisted on authenticity but paradoxically not on the original texts. Translations by 
ethnologists have not been objective, and Amerindian poems have not been perceived 
as poems but as cultural artifacts. An adequate philology of the languages is needed 
so that a tradition and plurality of translations based on an awareness of original texts 
may be established. Scholars and poets must join forces, as they have with other 
literatures, to illuminate Amerindian poetry. —S.G.K. 


Black Literature 


2745. Bruchac, Joseph. Black Autobiography in Africa and America, BAcaR, 2:1&2, 
Sp.-Sum. 1971, 61-70. Autobiography has. always been a most important form of 
black writing in Africa and America. African and Afro-American autobiographies 
have been written with the knowledge of whites’ dehumanizing assumptions about blacks 
and have endeavored to prove them false. There are three forms of black autobiog- 
raphy—political, personal and literary, and the autobiographical novel. Camara Laye’s 
The Dark Child’ (Farrar, Straus, 1954) and Richard Wrights Black Boy (Harper-Row, 
1945) are the quintessence of the black autobiographical tradition. They share a.com- 
mon pattern and motive and portray a man who must assert his own integrity against 
the dehumanizing assumptions of Western society and head into the unknown. Both 
deal with a young man’s coming of age and education and describe a close extended 
family. Wright’s novel is the blues, Laye’ s the music of a praise singer. Africa lives 
in each of them. ae. T. 
2746. Bennett, Stephen B., and William W. Nichols. Violence in Afro-American 
Fiction: An Hypothesis, MFS, 17:2, Sum. 1971, 221-228. The values of a “culture of 
revolution” can be found not only in the contemporary black theater but also in Afro- 
- American fiction before the 1960’s. The black writers’ search for meaning in violence 
leads in “at least two important directions: toward self-destruction and toward the 
creative violencé of self-discovery.” Suicide as the final, desperate effort to preserve 
one’s dignity is a central theme of Bontemps’s A Summer Tragedy, and Baldwin’s Go 
Tell it on the Mountain and Another Country. Violence as “man recreating himself” 
(Jean Paul Sartre) is a central theme of Wright’s Bright and Morning Star, Native Son, 
and The Outsider, and Himes’s If He Hollers Let Him Go. Ellison’s Invisible Man 
belongs to both categories. —W.E. 


2747. Hagopian, John Y. Mavu-Mauing the Literary Establishment, SNovel, 3:2, Sum. 
1971, 135-147. Militant black leaders, who have mesmerized the white community and 
moderate blacks as well, have perverted black literature into propaganda for violence. 
They have convinced most writers and critics to accept two historical absurdities: that 
black culture is a unique experience and that whites cannot understand it. In truth, it 
has no independent language and no independent experience, although a search for a 
home is a persistent and desperate theme. Only Ralph Ellison, despite his shortcomings, 
and the early James Baldwin have escaped these fallacies and so ‘created durable litera- 
ture. -—W.H.M. 


2748. McCowell, Robert E., and George Fortenberry. A Checklist of Books and Essays 
About American Negro Novelists, SNovel, 3:2, Sum. 1971, 219-236, [The first part 
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lists general critical books and articles; the second oo lists criticism of individual 
authors. ] —W.HLM. 


2749. O’Brien, J ເາ “Becoming” Heroes ໂຕ Black Fiction: Sex, Iconoclasm, and the 
Immanence of Salvation, SBL, 2:3, Aut. 1971, 1-5. Black fiction shows the transfor- 
mation of a character as he: ‘progresses from ignorance to knowledge and from guilt to 
self-affirmation. This process is closely identified with sexual becoming: the male in 
black literature must prove his manhood in other ways before he, can possess sexual 
potency. The fiction of Toomer, Wright, Ellison, and DuBois and the drama of LeRot 
Jones depict héroes who experience.the transformation ດຕ by Cleaver in his 
autobiographical essay On Becoming. —D.S.B. 


2750. Peavy, Charles ນ. The Black Revolutionary Novel: 1899-1969, SNovel, 3:2, 
Sum. 1971, 180-189. ‘The: “classic” black revolutionary novel is Sutton, Griggs’s 
Imperium in Imperio (1899), in which the success of a college revolt leads to a secret 
black government plotting an independent black state., Like Griggs, John A. Williams in 
Sons of Darkness, Sons of Light (1969) and J. Denis Jackson in The Black Commandos 
(1967) describe black intellectuals who trigger or deliberately organize mass violence 
in revenge for individual acts of white brutality. Both are primarily warnings to 
whites. In contrast, Sam Gréenlee in The Spook Who Sat by the Door (1969) has 
written a fictional handbook for revolution which implies that of the options envisaged 
by Griggs, violence is the only.one left to American society. —W.H.M. 


2751. Aubert, Alvin. Black American Poetry, Its Language, and. the Folk Tradition, 
BAcaR, 2:1&2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 71-80.- A consideration of the language of Afro- 
American poetry begins with an acknowledgment of its relationship to black cultural 
evolution. The black artist has a mutually formative relationship with the black com- 
munity. The essential rhythm of Afro-American life is evident in all fields of black 
artistic endeavor and manifests itself most clearly in language. Early black poets 
remembered the rhythm of blues, gospel, folk sermons, and jazz and formed it into 
poetry. ‘During the 40's. and 50s- black poetry: was dormant as the integrationist/ 
assimilationist impulse led black poets to conform’ to white writing. Contemporary 
black poets are determined to reestablish contact between the black artist and his 
community. They are utilizing ລວດ ມີ sources aad producing a A 
deal of poetry in the oratorical mode, : —C.T 


2752. Redmond, Eugene B. The Black ເຊະ Epic: -Its Rosts Its Writers, BISch, 
2:5, Jan. 1971, 15-22. The beginnings 01 the black American epic must be sought in 
the African past—a past conjured up in Countee Cullen’s poem Heritage and. Margaret 
Walker’s collection of poems, For My People. The hero of the black American epic; 
while embodying the characteristics of his race-as in the case of any epic hero, is likely 
to be.a revolutionary, sometimes exhibiting . criminal traits, and depending on his wits 
for survival. The development of this epic owes much to the Negro spiritual and to 
the old-time preacher. James Weldon Johnson sees-also the Uncle Remus Stories and 
the cakewalk and ragtime dances as contributing to the creation of the Negro image. 
Perhaps the greatest modern black American epic writer is Langston Hughes, a folk 
poet deeply rooted in tradition, whose work with language, broad range of poetic 
expression, strength, and endurance make him . an authentic voice of his people. 

be se —R.M:S. 


2753, 3. Jeffers, Lance. 22, Literature, The ‘Conscience of Man, BiSch, 2:5, 
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Jan. 1971, 47-53. Afro-American literature acts as the conscience of man because it 
presents a protest against human wickedness. Frequent themes are racism, protest 
against injustice, demand for a people’s freedom, and the need for the birth of the 
New Man—free, clean, and whole. In Native Son, Richard Wright presents a precur- 
sor of the New Man in Bigger at the end of the story, accepting himself and facing 
death with fearlessness and equanimity. Wright’s short stories show the destructive- 
ness of oppression to the oppressor as well as to the oppresed. Langston Hughes and 
James Baldwin also treat the black man’s struggle to bring to birth the New Man. 
The works of Le Roi Jones and James Weldon Johnson examine the question of black 
identity and warn of the evil consequences of denying one’s black identity. Despite 
its emphasis on racism, oppression, and wickedness, black literature is not pessimistic, 
but it examines basic questions concerning human relationships. —R.MS. 


2754. Ward, Francis, and Val Gray Ward. The Black Artist—His Role in the Struggle, 
BlSch, 2:5, Jan. 1971, 23-32. During the 1970’s the black artist is likely to play a 
significant role in shaping the future of the black man in America. Racial conscious- 
ness did not distinguish the work of black artists until the. time of the Harlem Renais- 
sance; but the black racial pride which developed during that period found expression 
not only in the black nationalist movement but also in artistic works. Many black 
writers were involved in political activities. In the 60’s too many black artists were 
involved in the civil rights movement. Indeed it is the responsibility of the black artist 
to take up the cause of black liberation. To build a new future, the black artist must 
fulfill six major roles—as creator, critic, propagandist, activist, hero figure, and fund- 
raiser. It is to the black community that the black artist must address himself. The 
responsibility of changing the attitudes of the white community rests on the white 
man, ' —R.M.S. 


Cf.: Item 2707. 


Jewish Literature 
2755. Goldman, Albert. Boy-Man Schlemiel: Jewish Humor, Common, 86:22, Sept. 
29, 1967, 605-608. The American Jew is isolated and strives to control his environ- 
ment by total intellectual awareness. Philip Roth and Bruce Jay Friedman deal with 
a basic theme in Jewish humor when they depict the antagonism between Jewish 
generations. These third-generation conflicts produce the boy-man Jewish comic who 
has been a major influence on American humor. In a second theme, concerned with the 
problems of the Jew in Gentile society, we find the stance of the schlemiel; here the 
humorist projects an image of himself as -inept or self-deceived as a mask to conceal a 
shrewd sense of self-preservation. A third theme, cultural in nature, unites the 
familial and social motifs. Mass media has produced a conflict between fantasy and 
reality, the frustrations of which have triggered comic indignation in Jewish humor. 
Jewishness itself has become a metaphor for modern life. —S.E.M. 


WORLD LITERATURE WRITTEN IN ENGLISH 


AFRICA 

Chinua Achebe 
2756. Landrum, Roger L. Chinua Achebe and the Aristotelian Concept of Tragedy, 
BAcaR, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 22-30. Things Fall Apart (Astor-Honor, 1959) successfully 
unites African materials with the classical structure of Aristotelian tragedy. The 
novel is divided into three ‘movements, the youth, exile, and return to the Clan of 
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Okonkwo, an archetypal Ibo man. The elements of law and the force of Western 
influence provide bases for interpretation of Ibo history and Ibo psychology and also 
set the series of conflicts that make up the novel’s tragic action. Achebe’s delineation 
of Okonkwo as archetypal Ibo and flawed hero and his plotting of the hero’s rise, 
violation of Ibo law, and suicide are consistent in both historical and literary oe 

—C.T. 


2757. Nnolim, Charles E. Achebe’s THINGS FALL APART: An Igbo National Epic, 
BAcaR, 2:1&2, Sp.-Sum 1971, 55-60. This work (Astor-Honor, 1959) can be 
read as an Igbo epic and Okonkwo seen as the Igbo hero. The novel weaves a complex 
web of Fate and reflects a heroic past. Okonkwo is an epic hero, the embodiment of 
Igbo tribal aspirations. Disadventaged at birth, he succeeds as warrior and wrestler 
and has a great passion to become a lord of the clan, but he is afraid of being 
thought weak. Like other epic heroes, he is forced into exile, suffers trials, and is 
pursued by an offended goddess. His offenses against the earth goddess mark him as 
fated to die and bring vengeance upon the whole clan. His tragedy echoes that of the 
clan whose break-up comes through a series of ee which reveal its power- 
lessness against alien forces. ເ l —C.T. 


2758. Weinstock, Donald J. The Two Swarms of Locusts: Judgment by Indirection in 
THINGS FALL APART, SBL, 2:1, Sp. 1971, 14-19. This work is not a simple defense 
of traditional ways. Achebe sides in certain ways with the new, showing that the white 
men are good as well as harmful. This point of view is illustrated by his symbolic use 
of the locust. Arriving after the harvest, the locusts do not endanger the crops; rather, 
they serve as food for the people. Their coming symbolizes the coming of the Christians. 
Like the locusts, the first missionaries arrive following a harvest and bring spiritual 
food. Through the locust symbol Achebe shows that the harshness of traditional Ibo 
life will yield to the gentleness of Christianity. Yet he does not imply that the old ways 
were all bad or that Christianity is all good. | —D.S.B. 


2759. Killam, G. D. Chinua Achebe’s Novels, SR, 79:4, Aut. 1971, 514-541. Achebe 
is the best of a group of writers who are establishing a literary tradition in Africa. His 
reputation was made with his first novel, „Things Fall Apart (1958), dealing with the 
destruction of traditional culture by an “alien and more powerful culture, causing, 
in the end, the traditional society to fall apart.” In A Man of the People (1966), 
Achebe broke with his previous approach by presenting “situations and events exactly 
contemporary with its writing.” Although this later novel has attracted attention 
because of its contemporaneity, Things Fall Apart is his best novel to date. —L.K.U, 


2760. McDowell, Robert. Of What Is Past, or Passing, or to Come, SBL, 2:1, Sp. 
1971, 9-13. Achebe’s feeling for a lost civilization is not a desire to return, but an 
examination of the past in order to understand the present. In Things Fall Apart and 
Arrow of Gold he shows the tragic consequences of the African-European collision. 
A Man of the People shows the amalgamation of British and Nigerian modes of life 
as the destruction of the best of both cultures. Nevertheless, a new man is emerging 
out of the confusion, and such writers as Achebe are showing him being formed by 
his society and, in turn, shaping it. —D.S.B. 


2761. Shelton, Austin J. Failures and Individualism in Achebe’s Stories, SBL, 2:1, 
Sp. 1971, 5-9. The Igbc, with whom Achebe’s stories and novels deal, value individual- 
ism but not at the expense of the social group. The individualist throughout Achebe’s 
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work is depicted as hardheaded and reactionary, holding to his course of action even 
when he should .change along with his social group, and always losing. The mass of 
people, on the other hand, survive, for they are more flexible and receptive to change. 
Achebe is celebrating the ເຮດ past which has survived because it was willing to be 
altered. . —D.S.B. 


Dennis Brutus 


2762. Ndu, Pol. Passion and Poetry in the Works of Dennis Brutus, BAcaR, 2:1&2, 

Sp.-Sum. 1971, 41-54. Passions of sorrow and passions of joy are necessary ingredients 
for great poetry. In his very personal poems Brutus expresses both the passion of sor- 
row and the passion of ‘pleasure for sustaining life through deadly hostilities. In his 
poems of protest and propaganda, however, these passions have not been fully recon- 
ciled. Self-pity blunts his language and emasculates his poetry. He has not used his 
abilities to express his revulsion at the inhumanity of whites to blacks in South Africa. 
If his poetry is unsuccessful, it is because he has not fused the reality of his experiences 
with his poetry. aes ee 2 , —C.T. 


Ayi Kwei Armah 
2763. Griffiths, Gareth. Structure and Image in Kweli Armah’s THE .BEAUTYFUL 
ONES ARE NOT BORN YET, SBL, 2:2, Sum. 1971, 1-9. This novel traces the 
progress of an unnamed man through the corruption of a newly-emerged nation. The 
predominant metaphor is of eating, digestion, dnd excretion, reflecting the obsession 
with which society consumes goods, which are excreted as bribery and corruption. The 
novel shows the pressures of family and friends on the protagonist to join in the 
struggle for goods; the influence of Teacher, who has chosen the way of withdrawal; 
and the protagonist’s involvement with Koomson, who is corrupted by the consumer 
revolution. The way of Teacher and the way of Koomson are shown as equally danger- 
ous. Armah is indebted to Frantz Fanon both for his analysis of the colonizing process 
and for the striking images of his prose. —D.S-B. 


Autobiography _ 
Cf.: Item 2745. a = 


l Poetry 
2764. Mezu, S. -Okechukwu. Poetry and Revolution in Modern Africa, BAcaR, 1: 1, 
Sp.. 1970, 3-21. In African society poetry was part of. the common heritage passed 
orally from generation to generation. Closely related to music, dance, and painting, 
it was repetitive and participatory. The poet in colonial Africa who wrote in English, 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese could no longer share his experiences with his people. 
Instead, he wrote in their interest, expressed their concerns, and shared their preoccu- 
pation with revolution. Revolt against colonialism, oppression, and racism was a 
dominant theme along with black pride and the rich culture of Africa’s past. Since 
independence a-new era has begun in African poetry. The contemporary poet, no 
longer writing as bard or champion of his people but as an individual alone in an 
existential world, expresses himself in poetry that tends to be ea romantic, and 
introspective. 2 ; —C.T. 


2765. Godon: J acob U. The Politics of Contemporary ‘African Literature, BAcaR, 
2:1&2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 23-40. Any study of African literature must consider the facts 
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and events'of the African’s life, the confrontation of African culture with that of the 
West, and the African’s-determination to maintain his dignity and assert his personality. 
Black sufferings under colonialism, heroic resistance to European invasion, devastation 
wrought by European civilization, and Christian hypocrisy are frequent themes in 
African literature. Through a variety of approaches the African writer has emphasized 
the human quality of his people and justified their rights to independence and equality. 
He has stressed his negritude and deplored prejudice and discrimination, persecution, 
and injustice. The growing body of interesting and worthwhile African literature reflects 
the soul and human condition of a people. | —C.T. 


AUSTRALIA , 
i ` Martin Boyd... 

2766. Kramer, eons: Martin Boyd, AusQ, 35:2, June 1963, 32-38. Boyd, one of 
Australia’s most distinguished and polished novelists, 1 is treated as a European author by 
most critics. Because he records the social migration of English gentry to Australian 
aristocracy, he fails to elicit the sympathy of the common Australian reader. His novels 
are autobiographical, usually sequential, and of some interest as histories and social 
satires. Yet, et are most remarkable for their character development. ——L.M.L. 


A D. Hope 


2767. Wilkes, G. A. The Poetry of A. D. Hope, AusQ, 36:1, Mar. 1964, 41-51. 
Hope began publishing his poems in 1940 for a small audience associated with the 
university and coffee-houses in Sydney. His first volume, Wandering Islands (Edwards 
and Shaw, 1955), continues his earlier interest in the antithesis of the poetic hero and 
the unheroic world. In his prose writing, he claimed that modern poems have become 
inarticulate commentaries because authors have rejected the discursive modes of narra- 
tion, description, and argumentation ‘as alien to poetry. In Poems (1960), he demon- 
strates his theory by attempting poetry in many of the classical forms. ~—L.M.L. 


| Language 
2768. Ramson, W. S. ‘Barly Australian English, AusQ, 35:3, Sept. 1963, 50-59. 
Australian English was developed more by required adaptation of imported English 
than by large-scale borrowing from the aboriginal or other languages. The two most 
productive means of word acquisition were generalization, as definition boundaries 
expanded, and formation of compounds. The additions were made by scattered, naive 
groups of speakers who encountered phenomena to and for which they applied or 
invented words. ——L.M.L. 


INDIA 


R. Prawer Shabvala: 
2769. Kapoor, S. D. A Study in Contrasts, CalcR, 178:3, Mar. 1966, 165-170. Jhab- 
vala’s novel A Backward Place (Murray, 1965) is a study in contrasts between the East 
and the West and their. respective sets of values, these contrasts being drawn mainly by 
comparing the responses of the characters to environment. An important device is the 
enactment of Ibsen’s A Doll House, which is used symbolically to denote the tension 
between East and West as well as between the old and the new, As a social satire built 
around the theme of the problem of communication, this novel is very similar to Nai- 
paul’s An Area of Darkness (Deutsch, 1964); which states that anybody who wishes to 
understand ‘India must in part be a colonial and that Mahatma Gandhi was so successful 
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in understanding India because he had lived in South Africa and had something of the 
attitude of a colonial. One must in part be an Indian to acquire a balanced view, that is, 
a blend of objectivity and involvement. —B.N.S. 


IRELAND 


AE (George Russell) 
2770. McFate, Patricia Ann. AE’s Portraits of the Artists: A Study of THE AYA- 
TARS, Eire, 6:4, Win. 1971, 38-48. This work reveals AE’s optimistic hope for an 
Trish literary revival, and many of the characters in the work have significant ties to 
his contemporaries on the Irish artistic scene. Among the actual persons appearing 
under fictional guises or in allusions are AE himself, Standish O’Grady, James Pryse, 
Violet North, John Eglinton, Padraic.Colum, John Buen, John Quinn, Florence 
Farr, Maud Gonne, and many others. l - —M.T. 


Samuel Beckett- 


2771. Cismaru, Alfred. Becketts LE CALMANT: Attempt at Flucldation, ForumH, 
9:2,:Sum. 1971, 29-32. This little-known short story that Beckett wrote in 1946 and 
published in his Nouvell-es et Textes pour rien in 1955, ‘first appeared in the U.S. 
in a collection of his stories entitled Stories and Texts for Nothing (1967). Translated 
by Beckett himself under the English title The Calmative, it has recently (1970) been 
chosen by Raymond Federman as the leading selection in a book of five French short 
stories intended for students of French. .The importance of the story, which contains 
most of the author’s preoccupations as they have appeared in his later and better-known 
works, is thus assured. The hero-narrator of the story, dead at the opening, conceives 
the idea of telling himself a story as.a calmative, to conquer the word-obstacle that faces 
the author in real life. In this early story is adumbrated the. principle seen in Beckett’s 
later works, that “man and his life, and all life, are the sum of words spoken, of 
sounds.” _ 2 —E.L.S. 


2772. Kiley, Frederick S. Baedeker for Beckett, Eire, 6:4, Win 1971, 104-109 (rev.- 
art., Lawrence E. Harvey, Samuel Beckett: Poet and Critic, Princeton U., 1970). 
Through careful analysis of Beckett’s poetry and scholarly documentation of his allu- 
sions, Harvey illuminates Beckett’s literary beginnings. Harvey’s comments on the 
early fiction and criticism are less vital than his study of the poetry; but his work 
goes far to explain Beckett’s vision of the human condition as an “underworld, where 
grubby little vagrants undergo the passing nightmare called life as they await the 
final liberating event.” , , —M.T. 


James Joyce 


2773. Bassoff, Bruce. The Mummer as Epic Hero, ForumH, 9:2, Sum. 1971, 17-20. 
“Joyce’s irony is directed at the displacement of living by life in Stephen, at the dis- 
placement of poetic creation: by abstract theses. It is when Stephen indulges in an act 
of everyday sympathy and mutuality that he fulfills the forms which are immanent 
in the book. The immanence of these forms, which are operative despite Stephen’s self- 
conscious mumming of them, accounts for the sense of closure that we get in 


Ulysses.” —E.LS. 


2774. Benjamin, ເກກ The Wandering Rocks: The Heart of ULYSSES, Mon/ 
TuMS, No. 1, 1961, 54-61. “The Wandering Rocks” is the heart of Ulysses, its central 
episode. The organ of this episode, according to Joyce, is the blood; and, metaphori- 
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cally, Dublin’s citizens are equated with circulation of the blood in the body, the city 
being the body, the streets the veins and arteries, the citizens the corpuscles. Since 
correspondences may be found between the 19 sub-episodes of “The Wandering Rocks” 
and 16 out of the 18 episodes of Ulysses, there is little doubt that Joyce intended this 
episode, the tenth in Ulysses, to echo the whole novel. —E.LS. 


2775. Benjamin, Judy-Lynn. A Symphony for Calliope, Mon/TuMS; No. 1, 1961, 62- 
69. Ulysses has an underlying musical structure which appears to be that of a symphony, 
with Mozart’s Symphony in D major (K. 297) possibly serving as Joyce’s model. Like 
the Homeric structure, the symphonic structure gives architectural balance to the book. 
In particular, “The Sirens” episode illustrates the musical structure, combining two 
similar but distinct musical forms,.the fugue and the canon. Joyce’s thematic materials 
are developed through ‘repetition of words and panne just as ເ themes are 
developed by these two musical forms. . —E.LS. 


2776. Hart, Clive. James Joyce’s ULYSSES, Mon/ SydneyL, 1968, 1-106. A study 
of this work can be divided into three sections: the placing of Joyce in his period and 
environment, a chapter-by-chapter reading, and a survey of the important criticism. 
The most important aspects of Joyce’s environment are religion, politics, and literature, 
in all of which he rejects orthodoxy. His preparation for Ulysses can be traced: in 
Dubliners, Exiles, and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. These works introduce 
the theme of a search for freedom and develop Dublin as a locale. A close reading 
reveals that the real force of Ulysses lies in its vindication of man and of man’s doings. 
To understand this, the reader must reconstruct the image of Dublin and of “Blooms- 
day.” The significance of the events in the concluding chapters'is far from -clear. 
There is some point in the meeting of Stephen and Bloom, and the result is that 
Stephen: must reject orthodoxy to become a true artist while- Bloom must amend his 
family circumstances. Representative Joyce criticism falls into six categories: charges 
of obscenity (now rare), structure, style, biography, assessments of total meaning, and 
textual criticism. The most important structural aspect of Ulysses is the parallel to 
The Odyssey. Most critics of Joyce’s style focus on literary imitation. Budgen’s 
biographico-literary approach makes James Joyce and the Making of ULYSSES (H. 
Smith -& Haas, 1934) the best work ever written about Joyce, but most assessments of 
meaning are flawed by critical bias. All printed texts of Ulysses are corrupt. —-D.K.T. 


2777, Hartley, Sandra. Bloom’s Dilemma: Odysseus vs. the Cyclops, Mon/TuMS, No. 
1, 1961, 70-73. The significance of the gigantic passages in the “Cyclops” episode in 
Ulysses lies in their shaping the delineation of Bloom. Bloom embodies the polarity of 
the masculine and the feminine principles, and Bloom-Odysseus and Citizen-Cyclops 
symbolize the struggle between love and hate. Bloom defeats the citizen as Odysseus 
overcame the Cyclops, thus illustrating Joyce’s view that me meek do inherit the 
earth. | —E.LS. 


2778. Kolbe, Joanne. Parrallel/ Parallax, Mon/TuMS, No. 1, 1961, 83-95. In the 
“Eumaeus” episode of Ulysses, identities are constantly. fused and confused. Bloom’s 
thoughts center on the idea of return. “The general confusion of identities, actual and 
analogous, may represent the kinetic and multifaceted nature of identity.” In the 
“Ithaca” episode, the communion of Stephen and Bloom “enables their parallel courses 
to converge, forming a parallax.” Finding each other, mney also. find themselves. 
i , ELS. 
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2779. Kolbe, Joanne. A Protean Mollylogue, Mon/TuMS, No. 1, 1961, 96-100. 
Similarities in position and technique of the “Proteus” and “Penelope” episodes in 
Ulysses deserve notice. Their positions in the Telemachia and Nostos sections are 
the same; both episodes employ monologues which contain similar subject matter and 
verbal and symbolic motifs; themes set forth in “Proteus” have their restatement in 
“Penelope” with variations. “Penelope” may be viewed as a microscopic summary 
of Ulysses, “a static whole comprising kinetic elements.” R L.S. 


2780. Medioli, Joann. Sabellian Shakespeare: Bull, Ba’al, or Bard? Mon/TuMS, No. 
1, 1961, 45-53. On the afternoon of June 16, 1904, Stephen Dedalus joins a literary 
group in the National Library, Dublin, and becomes involved in an argument about 
the relationship of Shakespeare to his dramas. The assumption underlying this jest on 
Shakespeare-theorizing is that the creator is equivalent to his creation. Stephen depicts 
a burgeoning Shakespeare family tree in which Shakespeare’s family is connected with 
the family situation in Ham. The argument, parody Stephen’s (and Joyce’s) own 
aesthetic, is a sublime jest. —E.LS. 


2781, Meskin, Carol. The Paralleled Virgin and the , Unparalied Mother, Mon/TuMS, 
No, 1, 1961, 74-76. In the “Nausicaä” and “Oxen of the Sun” episodes in Ulysses, 
Joyce has juxtaposed two versions of the story of Mary—virgin and mother. The 
symbols of Nausica and the Oxen of the Sun are virgin and mother, respectively, 
represented by Gerty MacDowell and Mrs. Purefoy. P L.S. 


2782. Mundigo, Axel. Decussated Keys in Dublin, Mon/TuMS, No. 1, 1961, 32-38. 
Bloom’s design of two decussated keys in a circle as an advertisement for the House of 
Keyes, Dublin merchants, serves as a clue to many of the themes in this particular 
episode in Ulysses. Symbolizing Bloom’s search for home, family, and peace, they also 
suggest the crossing of the paths of Bloom and Stephen, for here the two come closer 

to each other than heretofore in the story. Other implications of the symbol are the 
ne X, St. Peter, the Isle of Man, the legend of Mananaan MacLir, Christ, the Trinity, 
the Passion, and the Moses theme. BLS. 


2783. Mundigo, Axel. Bloom’s Litany: Sacred and Profane, Mon/TuMS, No. 1, 
1961, 39-44. Gastronomic and theological motifs juxtaposed in Bloom’s mind in the 
“Lestrygonian” episode in Ulysses, continue to intermingle throughout the episode. 
Bloom’s thoughts resemble a litany, at once sacred, profane, and disordered, evoking 
his tortured past. His empty stomach symbolizes his empty life, and the building 
foundation symbolizes both his own house and Joyce's great building, Ulysses, erected 
by Joyce to house the totality of the world’s religions. —E.LS. 


2784. Nichols, Maryann. An Epochal Palimpsest, Mon/TuMS, No. 1, 1961, 1-23. 
In addition to the Homeric analogue in Ulysses, there are other analogues: to the - 
Book of Job, to Blake’s Milton, and to Milton’s Paradise Lost and Lycidas. Joyce 
synthesized and crystallized myth, literature, and history in Ulysses. Any page of the 
book is a palimpsest, containing multifaceted identities of character. —E. L.S. 


2785. Petta, Rochelle. From Corpus to Corpse, Mon/TuMS, No. 1, 1961, 24-31. 
The “Lotus Eaters” and the “Hades” episodes in Ulysses show many parallels. Bloom 
seems particularly introspective therein, his narcissism and incubism appear especially 
prominent, and his interest in science permeates both episodes. Some aspects of 
Bloom’s personality developed in “Lotus Eaters,” however, such as his preoccupation’ 
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with feminine undergarments, are not apparent in “Hades,” where emphasis is on the 
cycle of life and death. . l E L.S. 


2786. Price, Rosemary. Nighttown: Lethartic Cathargy, Mon/TuMS, No. 1, 1961, 
77-82. Hallucination is the technique of the “Circe” episode in Ulysses. After wander- 
ing for 16 hours through Dublin, Bloom, in a state of mental and physical exhaustion, 
stands on the edge of Nighttown, where he drifts into a trance, experiencing hallucina- 
tions. The “Circe” episode results in cathartic dynamism, contributing to the process 
whereby Stephen and Bloom become whole personalities and transubstantial ER 


2787. Demming, Robert H. A Bibliography of James Joyce Studies, Mon/UKPLS, No. 
18, 1964, 1-180. [This is an annotated bibliography of primary and secondary source 
material on Joyce intended to be “as exhaustive as possible” up to Dec. 1961. It is 
divided into three major sections: I. Bibliographical, Biographical and General Treat- 
ments; II. Studies of the Separate Works; HI. Items Not Available for Examination, or 
Received Too Late For Classification. This bibliography draws from domestic and 
foreign periodicals, monographs, and books. The third section contains a selected 
number of items for the year 1962.] --ງ.1.11. 


Cf.: Item 2609. 


Sean O’Casey 
2788. Rollins, Ronald G. Pervasive Patterns in THE SILVER TASSIE, Eire, 6:4, Win. 
1971, 29-37. In The Silver Tassie O'Casey portrays the chaos of war and its horrid 
results upon human lives by imposing upon the subject a ceremonial, ritualistic order. 
Symbols such as windows, weapons, photographs, foods, lights, and colors recur in 
“parallel patterns, ironic reversals, repetitive ມ, and jagged but illuminating juxta- 
positions.” ——M.T. 


Liam O'Flaherty 
2789. Hampton, Angeline A. Liam O'Flaherty: Additions to the Checkiist, Eire, 6:4, 
Win. 1971, 87-94. [This check list supplements P. A. Doyle’s A Liam O'Flaherty 
Checkiist, TCL, 13:1, Apr. 1967, 49-51 (AES, 12:5, May 1969, 1769). Some of the 
works are described in brief prefatory comments.] M.T, 


Jabn Millington Synge 
2790. Farris, Jon R. The Nature of the Tragic Experience in DEIRDRE OF THE 
SORROWS, MD, 14:2, Sept. 1971, 243-251. The widespread tendency to view Deirdre 
of the Sorrows as a romantic affirmation of love and a sentimental triumph over old 
age underestimates the tragic power of Synge’s play. Deirdre diminishes the choices 
available to her by her marriage to Naisi and her consequent rejection of Conchubor’s 
proposal. Her desire to live life to its fullest not only undermines the joy she craves 
but leads to her suicide. Despite the triumphant tone of her last speech, the mood of 
the final scene is one of desolation and despair. --1..5. 


2791. Gertstenberger, Donna. Bonnie and Clyde and Christy Mahon: Playboys All, 
MD, 14:2, Sept. 1971, 227-232. The movie Bonnie and Clyde shocks the calloused 
audiences of today much as The Playboy of the Western World shocked Synge’s 
audiences 60 years earlier. Both works create folk heroes out of criminals, and the 
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middle class identifies with them in its desire for vicarious adventure and escape. By 
suddenly translating hilarity into violence and gore, the works make their spectators 
realize the underlying eae ວ the comic in ordinary situations and even feel guilty 
for condoning it, : —TAS. 


2792. Grae. David H. J. M. Synge—A Centenary Appraisal, Eire, 6:4, Win 1971, 
71-86. An examination of biographical data and of Synge’s works suggests that on 
the 100th anniversary of his birth he should be remembered for these achieevements: he 
accurately scrutinized actual Irish life as it occurs both in the city and in the country- 
side; he used “the poetic resources of the language to the full”; and he influenced his 
successors in Irish drama to follow him in both of these paths. ງື oe T: 


2793. Jochum, K. P. 5. Mand Coning on Synge, Eire, 6:4, Win. 1971, 65-70. Her Trish 
nationalism led Maud Gonne to adverse criticism of Synge’s work, especially of Playboy 
of the Western World. She regarded Synge’s drama as inferior to Yeats’s. [This article 
contains a translation of a note by Maud Gonne: A propos de J. M. Synge, Entretiens 
ee Vol. 15 ເມເມ 1914), 31-33.] —M.T. 


William Butler Yeats 


2794. Warner, John M. LAPIS LAZULI: Structure Through Analogy, CP, 3:2, Fall 
1970, 41-48. This seemingly rambling Yeats poem “is shaped around a series of 
analogies” to clarify “the nature and function of art.” In stanza one, hysterical women 
demand of the poet war propaganda instead of “gaiety. ” In the enigmatic second stanza, 
actor is to character Hamlet as character Hamlet is to play as historical Hamlet is to 
his historical situation. Thus’ man knows the limits of his experience which though 
tragic is ordered, and so transcended. Stanza three confirms this insight with historical 
analogies, and the last two stanzas see the carved Chinese figures, wrinkled as the lapis 
lazuli is cracked. “What transforms the tragedy at each level of the analogy is the 
gaiety arising from the recognition of the indestructibility of the powers of creativity.” 

-—S.M.A.W. 


2795. Holland, Patrick. Yeats and the Musician’s Art in LAST POEMS, Eire, 6:4, 
Win. -1971, 49-64. This section of Collected Poems (Macmillan, 1933) reveals the 
central importance of music and song to Yeats’s poetry more fully than his earlier 
work does. The singer and song are metaphors for the poet and poetry. Epic heroism, 
a noble past, traditional values, timelessness, violence, and passion are motifs that Yeats 
treated with imagery drawn from music, which was for him an integral part of the 
“Trish personality as it confronted gay life and heroic death.” —M.T. 


2796. Webster, Brenda. Yeats’ THE SHADOWY WATERS: Oral Motifs and Identity 
in the Drafts, AI, 28:1, Sp. 1971, 3-16. Yeats’s confusion about his identity appears in 
both: the content and style of his works. In his early works, such as The Shadowy 
Waters, his consistent portrayal of himself as a man who is like a woman results in a 
vague dreamy, mystical style. He later becomes “the man with the harp,” the poet, 
combining activity and passivity in a relatively safe way. The poet passively receives 
material, but then he actively digests, reorders, and re-creates the material into his own 
verse, thus symbolically satisfying oral needs. Later revisions of The Shadowy Waters 
show that he cut down on symbolic detail and attempted to counter the world of dream 
by including more concrete detail. A more virile style resulted. —J.E.D. 
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2797. Thatcher, David S. Yeats’s Repudiation of WHERE THERE IS NOTHING, 
MD, 14:2, Sept. 1971, 127-137. Yeats’s decision to repudiate his play (1902) in favor 
of a second revision that he called The Unicorn from the Stars (1907) has influenced 
critics to denigrate a relatively unsuccessful play and approve the revision, a failure 
at the box office and the target of- highly critical reviews. His stated reasons were 
insufficient: e.g., the first play had more of his “spirit” than the second. The real 
motive seems to have been a feeling of remorse for having injured George Moore. 

—T.AS, 


2798. Gules. Donald.. Ghosts Benefic and Malign: The Influence of the Noh 
Theatre on the Three Dance Plays of Yeats, ForumH, 9:2, Sum. 1971, 42-48. In his 
Dance plays, Yeats transmuted the influence of the Noh drama into a compelling 
symbolic theater, seeking, in an age of growing standardization and vulgarization, to 
preserve the heroic and the grand. In At the Hawk’s Well, The Dreaming of the Bones, 
and Purgatory, Yeats manifests a free hand in the manner in which he adapts Noh 
themes and devices to his own vision of the present. Although the inspiration of Noh 
could not furnish Yeats with the complete humanity necessary to his vision, yet the 
total aestheticism of his Dance plays, their miniature size, and their intimacy and 
personal excitement present an enormous appeal to an age like ours, disillusioned with 
and weary of mass experience, mass sensations, and mass art, —E.L.S. 


2799. Tyndall, William York. W. B. Yeats, Mon/CEMW, No. 15, 1966, 1-48. Yeats’s 
ideal, “unity of being,” which escaped him in his personal life, is. manifested in four 
periods of his work.. The poems of his early period (1880's and 90’s) emerge from his 
middle-class upbringing, exposure to Pre-Raphaelite painters, contact with natural 
beauty in places like Ben Bulben, and hopeless love for Maud.Gonne. .His three main 
concerns are a dream of returning Ireland to its nobility and heroic tradition, thinking 
by analogy through symbols provided by occult societies, and unhappy love. His best 
early poems are ones of escape. Yeats’s second period (beginning about 1902) mani- 
fests a conversational style. The characteristic verses are satiric epigrams, occasional 
in theme and classical in deportment. During this period he also developed his theory 
of the “mask,” the bringing of a dramatic impersonality to his work.in order to prevent 
the sentimentality expressed in his early poems. His third period (beginning about 
1918) represents an improvement of the verse experiments of the second period and 
introduces new poetic matter:. the tower, the wheeling moon and the trouble of grow- 
ing old. Most of the poems of the 20’s, which included some of his finest, were 
influenced by the ideas contained in A Vision. The symbolic unbroken circle and 
balancing of opposites represented for him all he had to know in psychology, history, 
and aesthetics. The best poems of his last period (beginning about 1928) retain the 
craftsmanship of his earlier work and are dominated’ by images of the horseman ‘and 
the ruined house. Until his death in 1939 Yeats showed his capacity for being tender, 
humane, and even grotesque. . —R.A.R. 


Edward Brathwaite 
2800. Birbalsingh, Frank M. To John Bull With Hate, CaribQ, 14:4, Dec. 1968, 74- 
81. Brathwaite’s To Sir With Love, Paid Servant, A Choice of Straws, and A Kind of 
Homecoming deal with the theme of race and color discrimination. Unfortunately, the 
author consistently presents the view that a black man must acquire white standards 
of behavior to win acceptance, denying the validity of black differences in dialect and 
culture and reinforcing current stereotypes of cross-cultural acceptability. Because the 


> 
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black immigrant in England is unassimilable it is fruitless to press for, and expect to 
attain, a desirable social and cultural accommodation. —D.L. 


John Hearne 
2801. Birbalsingh, Frank M. “Escapism” in the Novels of John Hearne, CaribQ, 16:1, 
Mar. 1970, 28-38 (rev-art.). The main tueme of Voices Under the Window (Faber, 
1955), Stranger at the Gate (Faber, 1956), Faces of Love (Faber, 1957), The Autumn 
Equinox (Faber, 1959), and Land of the Living (Faber, 1961) is race, which is funda- 
mental concern in the multiracial West Indies. With the exception of Voices Under the 
Window, the novels are ineffective as “soc.al realism” because of inconsistent character- 
ization, the injection of romanticism in plot and locale, and the lack of “irony” and 
“malice.” ; ~—D.L. 


Roger Mais 
2802. Lacovia, R. M. Roger Mais and the Problem of Freedom, BAcaR, 1:3, Fall 
1970, 45-54. In his creative writing Mais focused upon the struggle between Athens 
and Jerusalem over the philosophical problem of freedom and chose Jerusalem. In 
The Hills Were Joyful Together (Cape, 1953) an oppressed and imprisoned man can 
overcome determinism only by chance because he does not recognize that his oppres- 
sion is based on natural law. The First Secrifice (In Focus, 1956) explores the biblical 
fall of man and the introduction of knowledge and reason which separate man from 
God. In Black Lightning (Cape, 1955) Jake worships reason and cannot accept 
contradictions explainable only in terms of an omnipotent God. The chief character - 
in Brother Man (Cape, 1954) chooses faith rather than reason. Now, man and God 
are innerconnected, and creativeness and sacrifice define existence. For Mais, gaining 
freedom from colonialism’s reason requires choosing faith and daring everything. —C.T. 


2803. Ramchand, Kenneth. The Case of Roger Mais, CaribQ, 15:4, Dec. 1969, 23-30. 
In The Hills Were Joyful Together (Cape, 1953) and Brother Man (Cape, 1954), Mais 
deals with social protest. The first gives a picture of poor people trapped in a Jamaican 
slum. The second expresses the view that a messianic leader will arise to solve the social 
crisis. In Black Lightning (Cape, 1955) Mais explores the inner world of the individual 
in a remote, rural setting and stresses the tragic development of the central character, 
who evokes a dignified response in the reader, and reflects the author’s ability to sepa- 
rate “tragic vision” from the catalyst which resolves the larger social dilemma. —D.L. 


Edgar Mittelholzer 
2804. Howard, William J. Edgar MittelhoZer’s Tragic Vision, CaribQ, 16:4, Dec. 1970, 
19-28. Mittelhoizer’s major themes are prejudice and the importance of psychic 
phenomena in West Indian society. These themes are clear in A Morning at the Office 
(1952). The earlier novels, Shadows Move Among Them (1951), My Bones and My 
Flute (1955), and The Wounded and the Worried (1962) suggest an optimistic note, but 
the tragic vision triumphs in The Piling of the Clouds (1961). This tragic vision 
shows itself in the development of the theme of humane murder to ameliorate the 
deterioration of a sophisticated society ir a Caribbean world. This negative theme 
pervades the author’s work prior to his swicide in 1965. —D.L. 


Jean Rhys 


2805. Braybrooke, Neville. The Return of Jean Rhys, CaribQ, 16:4, Dec. 1970, 43- 
46. The pervasive theme in Rhys’s writing is “embitterment” motivated by skin color, 
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poverty, or the fact of being a woman. Her heroines are outcasts, fluctuating between 
affluence and poverty. Her first novel [English title, Postures; American title Quartet 
(1928)], presents women in a male-dominated, European setting. Subsequent novels 
[Good Morning, Midnight (1938); Wide Sargasso Sea (1966)] treat the same theme with 
variations reflecting her early West Indian experience in the Windward Islands. —D.L. 


Derek Walcott 


2806. King, Lloyd. Derek Walcott: The Literary Humanist in the Caribbean, CaribQ, 
16:4, Dec. 1970, 36-42. Walcott dramatizes the dilemma of the West Indian literary 
intellectual caught between the reality of the West Indian experience with its folk 
origins and the literary-humanist tradition of Western Civilization. He is a more “sensi- 
tive interpreter” of the individual protagonist than of social institutions. His main 
theme as exemplified in The Gulf, is the gap between “desire and reality, between 
dream and fulfillment.” As a social critic and intellectual, Walcott epitomizes the 
impotence of the intellectual faced with violence. Rather than respond violently, he 


chooses to react through language, the very language of the colonial oppressor and the 
colonized. —D.L. 


Language 
2807. Alleyne, Mervyn C. The Linguistic Continuity of Africa in the Caribbean, 
BAcaR, 1:4, Win. 1970, 3-16. The study of the speech of African-derived peoples in 
the New World is one aspect of the problem of determining the cultural relationships 
between blacks and whites. Black speech in the U.S. is now being recognized as a lin- 
guistically normal dialect, and it is also being linked historically to the languages of 
Afro-Caribbean communities. Afro-American dialects contain elements of West 
African languages, and similarities in Creole languages come very conspicuously from 
African languages. The theory that Afro-American speech evolved from a pidgin 
language with a Portuguese base implies both a break with African linguistic tradition 
and a lack of communicative needs. The slave trade period forced Africans to make 
accommodations in order to communicate with Africans sharing a language, Africans 
with different languages, and Europeans. Creole territory languages retain a continuum 
of speech types and an ambiguation indicative of a dual cultural system. =F: 
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Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to ‘indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the. abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 
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ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. All monograph abbrevi- 
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The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 
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Listener and BBC Television Review, 85:2190, Mar. 18, 1971. 
London Review, 6, Win. 1969/70. 
McNeese Review, 17, 1966; 19, 1968. 
Mill Newsletter, 7:1, Fall 197 ເຈ 


RenP 
RNLit 
SAB 
Samtiden 


Mon/Am-Au 
Mon/ Balkan 


Mon/ ESP 
Mon/Ga 
Mon/HudCP 
Mon/ Janua 


Mon/ MHRA 


Mon/NYSEC 


Mon/SECC 


Minnesota Review, No. 1, Fall 1971; 2, Sp. 1972. 

Modern Language Review, 66:3, July 1971; 4, Oct. 1971. 
Midwest Quarterly, 13:1 Aut. 1971; 2, Win. 1972. 

Notes and Queries, 18:1., Nov. 1971; 12, Dec. 1971. 

Nation, 211:5, Aug. 31, 1970. 

National Library of Wales Journal, 17:2, Win. 1971. 

Notes on Mississippi Writers, 4:3, Win. 1972. 

New York Review of Books, 8:1, Jan. 26, 1967; 4, Mar. 9, 1967. 
Okyeame, 4:1, Dec. 1968; 2, June 1969. 

Orbis Litterarum, 24:3, .969. 

Poet and Critic, 6:3, 1971. 

Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 65:4, 4th Qt. 1971. 
Personalist, 47:4, Oct. 1966; 48:1, Jan. 1967. 


Phylon: The Atlanta University Review of Race and Culture, 32:3, 


Fall 1971; 4, Win. 1971. 
Psychoanalytic Review, £8:1, Sp. 1971; 2, Sum./Fall 1971. 
Renaissance Papers, 1972. 
Review of National Literatures, 2:2, Fall 1971. 
South Atlantic Bulletin, 24:2, Mar. 1969; 3, May 1969; 4, Nov. 1969. 
Samtiden, 80:5, May 1971. 
Southern Review (Adelaide), 4:3, 1971; 4, 1971. 
Sewanee Review, 80:1, V/in. 1972. 
Stand, 9:4, 1968; 10:3, 1369. 
Wordsworth Circle, 2:4, Aut. 1971. 
Zeitscrift für Anglistik und Amerikanistik, 19:2, 1971; 3, 1971. 


Monographs 

Americana-Austriaca (Festscrift des Amerika-Instituts der Universitat 
Innsbruck), 2, 1970 [Beitrage zor Amerikunde]. 

Balkan (Institute for Balkan Studies, Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, 
Sofia), No. 2, 1970 [Georgi Kastrioti Skenderbeg 1468-1968]. 

English Symposium Papers (SUNYC, Fredonia), No. 1, 1970. 

University of Georgia (A7hens), 1970. 

Monograph of the Husscn College Press (Bangor, Me.), Sept. 1970. 

Janua Linguarum: Studia Memoriae Nicolai Van Wijk Dedicata 
(Mouton), No. 37, 1970 [Philological Essays in Honour of Her- 
bert Dean Meritt, ed. James L. Rosier]. 

Publications of the Modern Humanities Research Association (Cam- 
bridge, England), 1, 1969 cee Future of the Modern Human- 
ities]. 

New York State English Council Monographs (Oneonta), No. 12, 
1970. 


Studies in Eighteenth-Century Culture (Case Western Reserve ບ.), 1, 
1971 [The Modernity of the Eighteenth Century]. 


Mon/WSUBUS Wichita State University Bulletin: University Studies (Kansas), 42:69, 


Nov. 1966; 46:83, May 1970; 84, Aug. 1970; 47:86, Feb. 1971. 
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2808. Kavolis,. ຽນ Sex Norni, Emotionality and. Artistic Creativity: Toyas: 
`- historical- Explorations, PsyR, 58:1,.Sp. 1971, 22-36. A high level of artistic creativity 
can coexist with a considerable diversity of sex norms. Fluctuations in sexual restric- 
tiveness or permissiveness do not constitute a highly compelling influence on artistic 
creativity. It'is not the most intense but a moderate, somewhat relaxed, taken-for- 
granted tension between sensuousness and asceticism that, seems to- ee most for the 
creation of art. . —M.K. 


2809. Lippman, Bert. Literature and ‘Lite, Gak, 25:2, Sum 1971, 145-158. Public 
schools teach that literature is a mirror image ‘of life. However, the works of inno- 
vative writers like Barthelme, Kafka, and Joyce can bè understood only through literary 
expertise, not life, for they contain no correlative to life. A society without art, only 
life, would lack form and expression; it would be a “mathematical abstraction.” 
Canmius’s The’ Stranger, Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage, Shakespeare’s Temp., and 
Eliots Waste Land relate experiences and schemes of thought which are remote from 
or alien to “life.” Children learn to understand fairy tales and Alice in Wonderland 
only through entering into the realm of fantasy, not through relating them to real life 
experience. Long experience with life can actually be a hindrance to understanding 
art. Faber ture taught “in terms of daily experience” dors not ເມ. —V.M.N. 


| Literary Theory . 
= 2810. West ‘Robert H: Literature and. Knowledge, GaR, 25; 2, Sum 1971, 125-144. 
The truth of literature is not as “pure” as that of science, and experiment and predic- 
tion, which are used in judging scientific knowledge, cannot be applied to literature, 
even though the latter may contain indisputable facts and information. The authority 
of literature rests more. in its “convincingness” and immediacy; it maintains a closer 
bond with past achievement than does science. The writer “studies to correct experi- 
ence,” but he employs an “intensified awareness” rather than the scientist’s planned 
methodology. Literature is perhaps most like science in observing society, in offering 
convincing exposure of the false. Unlike their use in science, words in literature aim 
for a wide range of suggestion and meaning. It is important both that literature -“seck | 

fealty and that its quest be acknowledged as worthwhile. —V.M.N. - 


Literature and Soctety 

2811. Hein, Hilde. Obscenity, Politics, and Pornography, JAecsE, 5: 4, Ge. 1971, 77-. 
97, Current treatments of pornography and obscenity obscure the ‘real dangers of 
pornography by using the term interchangeably with obscenity. Some call pornography 
an art form, others a harmless outlet for sexual fantasies disapproved of by society. In 
reality, the two terms are quite distinct. Obscenity is anything which is offensive to 
good taste in either aesthetics or morals. Since pornography has as its aim the degra- 
dation of different classes of people, mostly women, either ແກ or sexually, all 
pornography i is inherently obscene. ——~J.J.M. 


2812.. O’Brien, Conor Cruise. ETE, d Politics, Mon/MHRA, 1, 1969, 73-85. 
The “process of imaginative creation, as defined by Yeats in The Circus AnimaPs 
Desertion,” has much in common with the process that Marx set forth whereby “political 
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concepts and systems emerge.” If the humanities are to survive; if indeed mankind is 
້ to survive, we must recognize the “profound” -truth of Burke’s phrase “ ‘Art is Man’s 
Nature’” so as to foster the growth of the imaginative mind so “that politics may be 
imagined and conducted in a manner transcending the crude fetishisms which now 
govern the world.” : © + J.B.S. 


2813. Steiner, George. In Bluebeard’s Castle. 1: The Great Ennui, Listener, 85:2190, 
Mar. 18, 1971, 327-332. The cultural chaos of the 20th century is a reaction to the 
frustration and boredom which gifted men felt from 1815 to 1915. The sense of nearing 
a political and cultural utopia generated between 1789 and 1815 collapsed: after Water- 
loo, The literature of intensified nervous experience produced by Wordsworth, Hazlitt, 
and Keats gave way, as the century wore on, to that of Byron, Musset, Stendahl, and. 
Pushkin, exasperated by comparing their own dammed-up energies with the “insane. 
vitality” of the Napoleonic era. Mass manufacture and social immobility produced a 
sense of alienation and containment. From 1830 on a “nostalgia for disaster” produced 
Romantic pastoralism and exoticism, themes of damnation, the artist as hero, Wagner’s 
Liebestod, and, especially, Flaubert’s depiction of “bourgeois torper,” orgiastic pain, 
and barbarism. All these movements and themes contain a broad strain of wish-ful- 
fillment and by 1900 explosive forces had produced a “terrible readiness” for self- 
assertion, even at the price of disaster. es --4.ເ..ນ. 


2814. Walsh, Dorothy. The Question of Relevance in Literature, JAesE, 5:4, Oct. 
1971, 29-38. In discussing relevance in literature.it is important to distinguish between 
the nature of literature as an art and the ways in which literature is used by believers 
in various causes. It is legitimate to use literature for propagandistic or inspirational 
purposes, but literature as art has an aesthetic structure and a magical element that 
transcend the literary work’s relevance to the political and social concerns of ‘its age. 

—J.J.M. 


Theory of Criticism 


2815. Donoghue, Denis. Balloons, NYRB, 8:4, Mar 9, 1967, 16-19 TR -art., Robert 
.M. Adams, Nil: Episodes in the Literary Quest of Void During the Nineteenth Century, 
Oxford U. 1967; Richard Poirier, A World Elsewhere: The Place of Style in American 
Literature, Oxford U. 1967; Walter J. Ong, In the Human Grain: Technological 
Culture and Its Effect on Man, Literature and Religion, Macmillan, 1967). Unlike 
past criticism which discriminates between degrees of literary merit, criticism now 
creates an intrinsic interest in the critical essay itself, aspiring to become a rival 
literary form to poetry and fiction with the advantage of a richer, mixture of ideas. 
Today's critical essays, like critical balloons rising above the storehouse of common 
experience, tend to examine everything in general and little in particular. Illustrative’ 
of this tendency are the works by Adams, Poirier, and Ong, which are broad, percep- 
tive, and interesting beyond their critical function. l : —J.M.K. 


2816. McCarthy, B. Eugene. On Reading Fiction, ERec, 22:2, Win. 1971, 4-10. The 
process of criticism should be synthetic rather than analytic. It should discover all the 
elements in a fiction and relate them to a whole. Plot, defined as the shape or form of 
a fiction, is the element to which all the other aspects of the work can best be related. 

—R.R. 
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2817. McDonnell, ` Thomas P. Conscience and the Reviewer, CathLW, 34:5, Jan. 
1963, 250-251, 272. The passion for mass-amiability in book reviewing has nothing 
to do with true community; it is, on the contrary, the calculated result of our general 
absorption into the Madison Avenue morality. The reviewer should cultivate a delicate 
conscience and not abdicate his responsibility for judgment. —E.J.C. 


2818. Reichert, John. Monroe Beardsley and the Shape of Literary Theory, CE, 33:5, 
Feb. 1972, 558-570. Beardsley’s The Possibility of Criticism (Wayne State U., 1970) 
shows the persistence of the New Criticism, with its appreciation of the short, para- 
doxical, and complexly embiguous type of literature. Thus, Beardsley and other New 
Critics slight “all those simple or expansive or not quite unified works which no one 
would hesitate to call literature.” But there is a place for the New Critic and for the 
contextualist: recent critical pluralism “is basically healthy” because it recognizes that 
“apparently competing theories are in fact different ways of formulating the various 
interests we legitimately take in literature, each with its own investigatory rules and 
procedures.” ` | —-EB..F.H. 


2819. Richmond, H. M. The Dead Albatross: “New Criticism” as a Humanist Fallacy, 
CE, 33:5, Feb. 1972, 515-531. The New Criticism is overly preoccupied with style, 
but “the analysis of style is surely at best a subordinate, corroborative issue. Content 
governs style.” ‘Most literature reflects a “demonstrable social and psychological aware- 
ness”; thus criticism should not overlook context and content. Drama, especially, 
demands a critical awareness of action, characters and ideas. —E.F.H. 
2820. Schroeter, James. The Unseen Center: A Critique of Northrop Frye, CE, 33:5, 
Feb. 1972, 543-557. Frye’s archetypal criticism rose as a reaction against the critical 
formalism of New Criticism. Frye’s: followers are numerous, but “there has been no 
genuine assessment. Instead, there has been a naive tendency to accept” him “at face 
value.” In an age whén the professor-teacher “lacks confidence in what he is doing, 
doubts the value of his role, and has lost faith in the traditional frameworks” Frye’s 
“authoritative and certified” ideas reassure him. In conclusion, “the truth seems to be 
that Frye’s admirers have wanted to believe in what he says.” —E.F.H. 


2821. Vinaver, Eugéne. The Historical Method in the Study of Literature, Mon/ 
MHRA, 1, 1969, 86-105. [The Song of Roland is used as the primary example to show 
that “the major critical fallacy of our age” lies in*the antagonism between literary 
history or scholarship and the various kinds of non-historical criticism. Thess supposedly 
conflicting approaches have in common “the idea of a system . . , the disregard for 
genuine history, that is to say for the art of discovering the particular without reducing 
it to the general; . . . [and] above all . . :, the failure to realize that literary history, far 
from ‘being a formal garden, is a wild and exuberant growth which invites observation 
and withers away at the mere suggestion of landscaping.”] ---].3.5. 


ກາ, LANGUAGE . | 
es “2 History =~ 

2822. Marshall, Max S. Unglued English, MQ, 13:1,*Aut. 1971, 91-100. Scientese, 
the language that science and its allies use for technical reports, deviates unnecessarily 
from the reasonable uniformity of English on which we must all depend. Hemmed in 
by the common use of a ritualistic format in reporting scientific observations, scientists 
too often resort. to jargon, to deliberately complex diction, to stringing nouns together, 
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to clichés, to a pgomiscuous use of prefixes and suffixes, to pilfering words of their 
usual meanings, and to the passive voice. Because science today i is stylish and because 
it is so important, editors and’ teachers of English should unite in trying to remove the 


barrier ມມ the scientist and. the, rest: of the society. —R.C.P. 
BR = Biography : 


2823. Rewa: Michael. Biography as an Imitative Art, Mon/ ESP, No. 1, 1970, 3-28. 
To explore the imitative impulse behind biography is to move beyond the limited 
confines of terms currently available for discussing the genre as literature. Biographical 
subjects, resembling their counterparts in fiction, become objects of imitation according 
to their role in society. Frye’s categories of central figures in fiction are therefore 
helpful in adducing parallel embodiments in the history of biographical form. The 
writer of good biography must be regarded not as limited historian and capable stylist 
but 83: literary artist whose basic objective is imitation of the active quality of his 
subject’s life. —M.W.E. 


Drama 


2824. Kitto, H. D. F. The Classical Heritage of the Modern Humanities, Mon/ MHRA, 
1, 1969, 51-72. [The article is devoted mainly to the theory that Greek poetic drama 
after the 5th century B.C. lost its “extra dimension,” its larger concern for “ ‘the regular 
course of things,’” for “the elemental and permanent in human experience,” and for 
the tragic conflict between order and disorder in human affairs; and that this loss 
resulted in what Aristotle approved, the concentration upon “the dominant individual 
in a play, him whom we might as well call the Tragic Hero.”] Just as Electra is 
religious drama, in that to the Greek theoi often represented the “elemental and per- 
manenf‘in human experience,” so too are medieval drama and Renaissance English 
tragedy Teligious in this wider sense. Among other works, Shakespeare’s Cor. and 
Ham. possess this “extra dimension.” (And just as Aristotle did not understand 
Euripides and Sophocles, neither did Johnson understand Lear, in his approval of the 
happy ending contrived for it by a late 17th-century playwright.) In Cor., it is the 
parable of the belly that announces the theme from the very outset of the play. In 
its final Volumnia-Coriolanus scene both face the consequences of their defiance of 
natural order and “both have, to yield.” —J.B.S. 


A Fiction 
Cf.: Item 2816. 


Poetry | ele 

2825. Gustafson, Richard. The Peace of a Good Line, PEC, 6: 3, 1971, 29-33. . Although 
prose can occasionally achieve the excitement of; metaphorical poetic statement, it is 
more often redundant and deceptive. Stevens and Dickey seem particularly aware of 
how poetry differs from prose. They see poetry as the only way out of prose; good 
poetry wars against the boredom of ‘modern life. More than being just “a momentary 
stay against confusion,” as Frost said, it is the only way in which new truths will be 
found and some old ones rediscovered. —P.G.D. 


2826. Montgomery, Marion, ‘The Poet at the Marvelous Present, GaR, 25:2, Sum. 
1971, 206-221. The poet has replaced the philosopher, priest, statesman, and scientist 
as spokesman and savior for our times, but he has not yet discovered the benefits of 
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silence.» Poetry publications abound, but there are few “amateur” or “professional” 
poets;-for either to speak out with authority, he must first recognize the complexity 
of the world, not opt for radical simplification, the escape of the pseudo-amateur. The 
true function of poets is “the celebration of life, not a programming of it.” Bad poets 
either reduce complications to oversimplified metaphors or propose to hold up the 
particular metaphor as all-encompassing. “Concrete poetry,” with its emphasis on 
random choice of form and arrangement of words, destroys itself through its descent 
into pure subjectivity. The genuine poet must adhere to the virtues of.silence and work 


to arrive at his “celebration er life.” i —V.M. N. 
Cf.: Item 2915. 
ae Prose F 
CË.: Item 2825. 
ENGLISH 
I, LANGUAGE 
History 


2827. Hall, Roland. Various Antedatings of the O.E.D., N&Q, 18:11, Nov. 1971, 
408-410. [This is a list of 47 words (some of them proper adjectives) and word-com- 
pounds, including a considerable number of philosophical terms, for which citations 
can be found antedating the earliest ones listed in OED.] —-J.§.P, 


2828. Markwardt, Albert H. “Much” and “Many”: The Historical Development of 
a Modern English Distributional Pattern, Mon/Janua, No. 37, 1970, 50-54. The 
modern distribution of many and much with count and mass seems to reflect a continu- 
ation and development of the early uses of many with noun plurals, often occurring 
with a second adjective, and of much with noun singulars, particularly abstractions or 
things existing in mass or bulk. Many with countable noun singulars developed into 
the present distributive construction, many a. Much with noun plurals and with count- 
ables gave way to other adjectives indicating size. Fela became obsolete,. possibly 
because the distinctive genitive plural case construction it originally demanded did not 
survive the ME breakdown of the OE inflectional system. The confusion in usage in 
the 12th and 13th centuries was fairly well regularized into the modern pattern. by the 
end of the 16th century. —M. AG. 


I. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
2829. Murphy, James J. The Rhetorical Lore of the “Boceras” in Byhrtferth’s 
MANUAL, Mon/Janua, 37, 1970, 111-124. Byhrtferth’s work contains an English 
translation of the first part of Bede’s De schematibus et tropis. The 17 schemata or 
“figures of words” are the first English-language renderings of these devices. It would 
be a misnomer to term them “rhetorical figures,” however, for Bede is clearly in the 
grammatical tradition which goes back to Donatus. Byrhtferth apparently had access 
to some later rhetorical source or gloss on Bede since his use of the OE term hiw 
(Latin color) indicates seme source (probably continental) of the late tenth or early 11th 
century. This combination of grammatical lore and the later, more rhetorical gloss 
provides an interesting msight into one particular teaching situation in England of the 
early llth century. . —M.AG. . 
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2830. Jacobs; Nicolas. OE. Wered “Dring” Werod “Sweet,” N&Q, 18:11,. Nov. ISIH, 3 
404-407. The word “wered” in l. 496 o? Beowulf is, probably a variant of “werod,” . - 


meaning “sweet,” found in Mss of the 9th century. or: later. Etymologicaily it’ is 


ໄ, 


probably linked to the Early Welsh “gwirawt” or “gwirod,” the Latin “viratus,” “viras ~ 


tum” being the common source for both the English and the Welsh. —J.S.P.. 


2831. Pope, john ດ. Beowulf’s Old Age, Mon/ Jaiiua, 37, 1970, 55-64. When Beowulf. . 


fights the dragon, he must be presented as old-in years and in experience, yet still 
- untouched by the ordinary infirmities cf age. The speech challenging the dragon 
develops slowly and with a sense of difficclty, and the will to fight is less ‘spontaneously 
- achieved than in the Grendel encounter. The poet brings Beowulf as close to the 
condition of an ordinary old man as is ccmpatible with his design before causing him 


_ to summon up the huge reserve of strength and determination that has made him a hero. 


He seems to defy. not only. the dragon but old age and death as well, and his -hardihood 
appears not so much a miraculous gift as a produet of his indomitable will. —M.A. G. 


2832. Smithers, G. V. ‘Destiny and the Alerole Warrior in BEOWULF, Mon/ jai 


No. 37, 1970, 65-81. Beowulf’s life and death are represented as governed by destiny .- 


. and his conduct crowned with the appropriate Germanic reward of heroic glory. 
Though the poet has interjected his own Caristian values, as when from time to time he 
sets Beowulf’s destiny under the omnipotence of God, the real dynamic impulse in 
Beowulf’s life is the inherited pagan ethcs. It is clear that, in accordance with this 
ethic, he is acting under an absolute inner necessity. Born to heroic greatness, he is 
foredoomed to death in battle. His deata is noble because he exercises the highest 
courage and thus fulfills. his- destiny. The fact. of his death is painful, because of ‘the. 


human sympathiés it arouses; but fot Beowulf himself, as for the poet, all is well. .The- 


“meaning” of ae is thus already ous within the See heroic ethos.. 
; p —M.A.G. 


2833. Collins, Rowlind L. Six Words in the. BLICKLING HOMILIES, Mon/J ante, 
37, 1970, 137-141. A close examination of the Ms under modern conditions, now permits 
clearer evaluation of six words insufficien-ly treated by Richard Morris in his edition 
(ERTS, 1874, 1876).. “Cyningan” which Morris glossed as “queen” is probably “mother,” 

and “ungereclic” should be transcribed “cngeretlic.” Strong white light and magnifi- 
cation reveal that “mfar]Pon” should read “Ponne ne bib on Pære”; “unwitweorc” 
should be deleted in favor of “inwitweorc™: “onabryccan” should: be listed as a variant: 
of “onbryccan” in Bosworth-Toller; and “Pystrogenipum” seems clearly to be a genuine 
compound noun, and the hyphen in the Morris edition should be deleted.. —M.A.G. 


2834. Bliss, A. J. Some Unnoticed Lines of Old English Verse, N&Q, 18:11, Nov. 
1971,--404.° Three of the legends accompanying illustrations in’ Ms Junius 11 ‘(the 
Caedmon Ms) are in OE verse. Of several possible explanations of this, “the most 
plausible” is that more people could write OE poetry than has been suspected and that 
the legends in this Ms were produced by someone (scribe or illustrator) who used either 
verse or prose for his legends depending or the suitability of their length. —J.S.P. 


2835. Bliss, A. J. Single Half-Lines in (041 English Poetry, N&Q, 18:12, Dec. 1971, 

442-449. Examination of ON and OE gnomic poetry reveals metrical similarities, par- 
ticularly i in the use of single half-lines, a customary characteristic of ON gnomic poetry, 
in contrast to the two half-lines of OE poetry linked alliteratively. [A detailed metrical- 
analysis of the OE Maxims foom Editors of OE poetry should considet more closely 
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5 the ee that. ieee half-lines in Mss may be intentional. [A further note on 
ເ “historical and : ວ. ເວີ raised by the ມ metrical study is ພວ J 


j 2836. ‘Watkin, E. L Mark avd ‘Arthur, DownR, 86:282, Jan. 1968, 45-55. King Mark 
of Cornwall was a historical ruler, a zealous Christian who, according to the ninth- 
century monk Wrmonoc, was. known as Quonomorius. The double name, confirmed by 
a stone inscription found at Castle: Dore, sheds light on the problems of Arthur’s 
identity. Nennius’s earlier source (“Nennius A”) makes Arthur a cavalry general who ` 
won 12 victories over the Saxons, culminating in the decisive battle’ at Mount Badon. 
Although Gildas, in 547, regarded the victor of Mount Badon as Ambrosius Aurelianus, 
Gildas’s silence about Arthur and praisé of Ambrosius, together with the contemporary 
parallel of Mark’s double name, offer strong evidence that ເງນ and Ambrosius were 
one and the same, a competent Roman Dux Bellorum, a (eee —R.P.S. 


2837. Campbell, Alistair. Verse Influences in Old English Prose, Mon/Janua, 37, 
1970, 93-98. In OE, as in other Germanic languages, verse. developed earlier than 
artistic prose. While early verse was based on Germanic poetic practice, prose had 
nothing to build upon but the simple sentences of ‘daily use. Prose depended upon the 
development of the common, the demonstrative, and the subordinate clauses, which are 
distinguished by different word-orders. In common the clause begins with subject + 
verb; in subordinate a conjunction begins the clause, and the verb is free, ie. it may be 
indefinitely delayed; and in demonstrative the clause begins with any element other than 
a conjunction or the ‘subject. These types are.the foundation of the prose of all 
Germanic nations; yet in OE prose they are much obscured, because the prose was 
influenced by the old-established art of verse, in which the opening of the clause was 
governed by the law of sentence particles. —M.A.G. 


2838. Kuhn, Sherman M. On the Consonantal Phonemes of Old English, Mon/Janua, 
No. 37, 1970, 16-49. Treating the OE consonant system in structural terms is more ` 
difficult than describing the syllabic phonemes, but one can approach it through the 
Mercian dialect of about A.D. 700, using the Corpus Glossary, the Epinal Glossary, 
and the Erfurt Glossary. [A table is given, presenting a modified traditional arrangement 
of the OE consonants, with their most important allophones. Each consonant is dis- 
cussed individually, with examples from the Mss, and the four important areas of dis- 
agreement are discussed at length: (1) /g/, /h/; (2) /V/, /x/3 (3) /bI/, /hr/, /hn/, 
/hw/; and (4) the semi-vowels.] —M.A.G. 


2839. Robinson, Fred C. Lexicography and Literary Criticism: A Caveat, Mon/Janua, 
37, 1970, 99-110. Sometimes when a lexicographer is assessing the meaning of a word 
in a context, he slips into the role of literary interpreter, and scholars who encounter his 
judgments in the dictionary often fail to distinguish between what is fact and what is 
literary criticism. Unconscious literary interpretation masquerading as lexicographical 
fact impairs literary understanding of passages in early English poetry, specifically in 
The Battle of Maldon, Beowulf, Exodus, and the Exeter Riddles. Users of dictionaries 
should become aware of the limits of lexicographic speculation and develop a healthy 
skepticism in evaluating information on any item affecting literary interpretation. 

—M.A.G. 


Middle English 
2840. Kekewich, Margaret. Edward IV, William Caxton, and Literary Patronage in 
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Yorkist England, MLR; 66:3, July 1971, 481-487. British Museum holdings indicate 
that while Edward IV was not a distinguished lover of letters, he did own a number 
of beautifully illuminated works, religious, devotional, moral, and didactic. His close 
association with Burgundy may be responsible for the large proportion of French works 
in the possession of the York kings. Edward’s own personal taste appears to have 
been similar to Caxton’s, whose patron he was and who dedicated several works to 
- members of Edward’s family. —S.A.W. 


2841. Baird, Joseph L. “Secte” and “Suit” Again: Chaucer and Langland, ChauR, 6:2, 
Fall 1971, 117-119. The recently-proposed meanings for secte as “oath-helpers” or 
“compurgators” in the Clerk’s Tale (E 1171) do not hold up in light of other literary 
evidence, as opposed to purely legal contexts. The semi-legalistic sense of the word in 
Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women, in the ME lyric Lovely Tear from Lovely Eye, and 
in Piers Plowman seems clearly to be “action,” “petition,” or “suit at law.” Moreover, 
secte used in collation with ladde in Piers further underscores the legal meaning of 
pressing a suit at law, since “to lead,” like “to maintain” was being employed in the 
14th-century courts in the sense of “to bring an action.” —T.W.R. 


2842. Grennen, Joseph E. Science and Sensibility in Chaucer’s Clerk, ChauR, 6:2, 
Fali 1971, 81-93. The Clerk’s Tale deals with human personality at a level of abstrac- 
tion that Chaucer saw as-highly appropriate to the sensibility of the Clerk—in particular, 
an Oxford scholastic. Griselda assumes in the Clerk’s mind the status of the proto- 
typical that-which-is-acted-upon (Aristotle's : patiens), while Walter emerges as the 
embodiment of the contrary principle of acting-upon (agens). The Clerk, like any good 
academic of an earlier day, is thus revealed as essentially a theorist rather than an 
activist, with a speculative turn of mind which contrasts with the Wife of Bath’s 
pragmatism. —T.W.R. 


2843. Finlayson, John. The Satiric Mode and the PARSON'S TALE, ChauR, 6:2, 
Fall 1971, 94-116. This Tale is a long, prosy, and unleavened sermon, totally devoid 
of comedy, irony, character, or narrative interest. However, it is deliberately, not 
accidentally, dull, and exhibits a number of stylistic features which testify to a distinc- 
tive personality. Because of its position in the Tales, this sermon reestablishes the 
satiric norm that, though established initially through the presence of the idealized 
characters aa Knight and the Parson), is only fittully implicit in some of the Tales. 

- —T. W. R 


2844. Shapiro, Gloria K. Dame Alice as Deceptive Narrator, "EEN 6:2, Fall 1971, 
130-141. Dame Alice of Bath is perhaps the “first feminist striking her blow for 
women’s rights.” Both profoundly and superficially religious, she uses the dependable 
mask of vulgarity to disguise her deeply religious sentiments. Her few remarks con- 
cerning her fourth husband demonstrate that she deliberately avoids speaking about her 
deep feelings, and show that what she does not say can be more significant than what she 
says. The readiness to create false impressions of herself belies the impression of 
honesty that her garrulousness creates. As a narrator, she is misleading. As a character, 
she ig immensely complex. Despite her hints about extra-marital affairs, sexual activity 
is made possible only by marriage. —T.W.R. 


2845, Clark, John W. “This Litel Tretys” Again, ChauR, 6:2, Fall 1971, 152-156. 
Professors Berhard Huppé (A Reading of CANTERBURY TALES, State Univ. N.Y., 
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1967, 235-236) and D. W. Robertson, Jr. (A Preface to Chaucer, Princetcn U., 1962, 
367ff. ), insist upon the universally moral intent and allegorical method of the Tales 
as a whole. Yet they fail to deal satisfactorily with the phrase “this litel tretys” and 
its variations in the Prologue to Melibee and in the Retraction. Actually the former 
refers to Melibee itself, while the latter refers to the Parson’s Tale rather than to the 
Tales as a whole, ——~T.W.R. 


2846. Harlow, Benjamin C. Chancers Host: The Character of Harry Bailly, 
McNR, 19, 1968, 36-47. The framework of the Canterbury Tales is not sufficient 
to account for the sense of continuity in the work. Unity and cohegence are provided 
chiefly by the Host, facets of whose complex personality are shown us in almost every 
link. A delightful traveling companion, he is also shown to be a “capable innkeeper... 
sometimes pompous, offen impudent, and always forceful.” He is a “shrewd judge of 
men,” coarse, vulgar, and cynical, and, above all, a lover of good stories. ——§.A.W. 


1847. Freiwald, Leah Rieber. Swych Love of Frendes: Pandarus and Troilus, ChauR, 
6:2, Fall 1971, 120-129. In Troilus Chaucer reveals the fragile nature of the friendship 
between Pandarus and Troilus. Its failure proves it is less than the ideai of classical 
tradition. But in certain respects the two characters conform to Aristotle’s definition in 
Nichomachean Ethics of “imperfect friendship.” The friendship, in fact, is an ironic 
counterpoint to the love affair as it follows a parallel course in the poem: first a testing 
period; then a satisfying middle period; then a strained, difficult period marked by 
quarreling and the ultimate dissolution of the relationship. The imperfect friendship 
is at times so mutually delightful that it inspires the highest devotion, but its imper- 
manence provides another dimension to Chaucer’s theme of the vanity of earth-bound 
affection. , —T.W.R. 


2848. Gross, Laila. Time and the Narrator in Chaucers TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, 
McNR, 19, 1968, 16-26. The poeťs use of two kinds of narrative technique is inti- 
mately related to the theme and content of this poem. In the first four books he uses 
a character-narrator and a continuous time sequence to detail the successful progress 
of the love affair. But for Book V there is an outsider-narrator who uses a shifting 
time sequence to recount the treacherous failure of love. —S.A.W. 


2849. Loomis, Dorothy Bethurum. The Venus of Alanus de Insults and the Venus of 
Chaucer, Mon/Janua, 37, 1970, 182-195. In the Proem to the third book of Troilus 
most of the Medieval knowledge of Venus is condensed into six stanzas. The astro- 
nomical situation of the planet is correctly given; mythology is invoked in Venus’s 
effect on Jove and on Mars; she is that civilizing influence which two centuries of the 
cultivation of courtly love had assigned ‘to her; and she is the Lucretian power of gen- 
eration in-all living things and the influence that holds kingdoms and families together. 

The tutelary goddess of Troilus, she comes very near being Ficino’s and Botticelli’s 

humanitas. Brought to life again in these stanzas, as in the spirit of the whole of Troilus 
under the same Platonism that Alanus professed, is the Chartrist’s gloricus view of a 
universe to which man naturally belonged and in which he is happily in place when he 
exercises his normal functions. M.A.G. 


2850. Edwards, A. S. G. Selections from Lydgate’s FALL OF PRINCES: A Check- 
list, Library, 26:4, Dec. 1971, 337-342. [This list suggests the popularity of Lydgate’s 
work by identifying the contents of all the selections from it which appear in Mss.] 

—G.T.T. 
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2851. Ackerman, Robert W. THE TALE OF GARETH and the Unity of MORTE 

D'ARTHUR, Mon/ Janua, 37, 1970, 196-203. Gareth has always aroused the affection 
and interest of readers, not only because it is the one major section. of Malory’s work 
for which no immediate source has been identified, but also because it is a beautifully 
managed romance differing in texture from the rest of Le Morte. Gareth is not a new 
“creation” nor even a highly original adaptation carefully tailored to the specifications 
of the “Failure in Love” theme. It was patterned on the typical ME romance and came 
about in much the same way as Ywain and Gawain—as a reworking of a more courtly 
French original. Even though the characters and plot are sufficiently detached from 
the main Arthurian history to justify calling it a.romance, Vinaver’s statement in-The 
Works of Sir Thomas Malory (Clarendon, 1947) that it may be “appreciated to the full” 
when so read raises doubts. Gareth acquires full force and interest only when read as 
a part of Malory’s great, uneven chronicle-history of Arthur’s reign. ——-M.A.G, 


Cf.: Item 2967. 


2852. Martin, B. K. Notes on THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE, N&Q, 18:11, 
Nov. 1971, 407-408. For at least one detail in the scornful description of the owl in 
. this poem (IL 79-82), the unknown author may have drawn upon Alexander Neckam’s 
In Praise of Divine Wisdom, iii.49-50. The persecution of owls by smaller birds is 
mentioned in one of St. Anselm’s “similitudes,” reported in Eadmer’s Life of St. 
Anselm, ed. R. W. Southern (T. Nelson, 1962); one also sees similarities between the 
poem and Anselm’s Book of Similitudes. Although the subject of the Owl-Nightingale 
debate remains uncertain, the sympathetic references to the owl by Anselm suggest that 
one of the topics was “the difference between the secular and the religious life.” The 
author of the poem may actually have owed a debt to Anselm. —J.S.P. 


Romances 
2853. Halverson, John. HAVELOCK THE DANE and Society, ChauR, 6:2, Fall 
1971, 142-151. Comparison of the medieval French and English versions of this story 
reveals instructive differences, particularly of the implied social backgrounds. For 
instance, the rank of Grim, the hero’s foster father, is completely different in the two 
versions, In the French he is a “barun,” “prudom,” and “riches hom,” and keeper of 
the queen’s castle; he has the same status as the lord Sigar. In the English story he is 
a “thral.” In the implied alliance of the lower orders and the king against the nobility, 
a political mood is suggested that probably reflects the historical situation of 14th- 
century England and anticipates the mood of the Peasants’ Rebellion, all of which is 
alien to the Froissart-like consciousness of the French writer. —T.W.R. 


Anglo-Latin 
2854. Bolton, W. F. An Aspect of Bede’s Later Knowledge of Greek, CRev, 13:1, 
Mar. 1963, 17-18. The widespread opinion that Bede’s knowledge of Greek was con- 
siderable is probably false. From his confusion with Greek etymologies as late as his 
50’s we surmise that he did not have a critical knowledge of Greek and that his use 
of the language was passive. —E.J.C, 


2855. Jones, Thomas. Molawd a Marwnad yr Arpiwydd Rhys: Fersiynau Ychwanegol 
[The Eulogy and Elegy of Lord Rhys: Various Versions], BBCS, 24:3, Nov. 1971, 
276-282. A comparison of various early versions of the account of the death of Rhys 
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"ap Graffudd with that in Higden’s ກກກ suggests that Camden derived’ his 
version of the.events from an unknown Latin account that had been used as the source 
for the story in the Welsh Brut y Tywysogyon. Qn Welsh) ກ —P.G.D. 


a 2856. Thomas, Gwyn. Sylwadau ar ARMES PRYDEIN [Observations on ARMES 
PRYDEIN], BBCS, 24:3, Nov. 1971, 263-267. Further evidence that the anonymous 
author of Armes Prydein was a churchman can be found: in the fact that he, like other 
clerics such as Gildas, who wrote prophetic books at that time, follows the style of 
the Old Testament prophets, sees history working to punish the sinful, and is antagon- 
istic to poets (bards). (in Welsh) <. —P.G.D. 


2857. Bolton, W. F. Pre-Conquest Anglo-Latin: Perspectives and Prospects, CL, 23:2, 
Sp. 1971, 151-166. Anglo-Latin was substantial in its extent, and possessed its own 
identity within medieval Latin. The close relationship between Anglo-Latin and Eng- 
lish courts and clergy helped to naturalize the language. A sign of the Englishing of 
Anglo-Latin was its readiness to borrow vocabulary and other usages from the ver- 
nacular. Anglo-Latin influenced OE in four main ways: translation, generic imitation, 
rhetorical style, and subject matter. —N.V. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Thomas Campion 
2858. George, Jonathan C. An: Emendation in Campion’s THE LORD HAY’S 
MASQUE, N&Q, 18:12, Dec. 1971, 454-455. The question “Can musicke then ioye?” 
near the opening of this work, that previous editors have had trouble emending, perhaps 
should read, “Can musicke they enjoye?” (“they” referring to trees). The question 
would then make sense and the line would be metrically regular. [J. C. Maxwell, an 
editor of N&Q, proposes in a footnote the substituting of “these” for “they” as perhaps 
“more elegant” but prefers a different emendation deriving from something said a few 
lines earlier. His emendation reads: “Can musicke more then (than) ioye?”] —J.S.P. 


Richard Crashaw 
2859. Graham, Paul T. The Mystical and Musical Realism of Richard Crashaw, 
ESRS, 20:1 , Sept. 1971, 5-49. Crashaw’s poetry, linked to Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises 
by its emblematic structure and musical idiom, resolves the Reformation/counter- 
Reformation conflict of haecceitas and quidditas by creating a “composition of place”— 
the application of musical sense to arrive at mystical union with God. Incarnation and 
Transubstantiation, the ever-present motifs in Crashaw’s poetry, are articulated by 
baroque imagery, allegory, constantly shifting metaphors, use of the musical form of 
theme and variations, end rhymes, epigrams, and ritualistic emphasis. [This study 
analyzes Crashaw’s poetry in detail to show how it parallels The Spiritual Exercises, 
synthesizes formalism and allegory, and voices the spirit of the counter-reformation. 
A two-page bibliography is appended.] —C.M.LR. 


2860. Larsen, Kenneth J. Some Light on Richard Crashaw’s Final Years in Rome, 
MLR, 66:3, July 1971, 492-496. Gleanings from the archives of the Venerable English 
College in Rome provide some information concerning Crashaw’s activities prior to his 
abode at Loreto. These records show that he lived at the College, first as a guest or 
pilgrim, later as a “convictor,” or paying guest. His income apparently came from Spain 
and from England, from his Peterhouse fellowship, which continued some time after 
his withdrawal. The existing records both at the College and in Loreto indicate that 
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Crashaw was never ordained a priest, but held a benefice for ນງ ordination to the 
ees was not required. —S.A.W. 


John Donne 
(ແ: Item 2951. ວກ 


John Ford 
2861. Gibson, C. A. The Date of THE BROKEN HEART, N&Q, 18: 12, Dec. 1971, 
458. A possible allusion at [ii.134, to a detail in Massinger’s The Picture (of men 
humbled by being-made to perform women’s tasks) helps to ascertain the date of 
Ford’s play as c. 1630-1631. --].5.ມ. 


2862. Burlebach, Frederick M., Jr. John Ford’s Style: The Apprentice Years, McNR, 
17, 1966, 58-73. Ford served an 18-year apprenticeship during which three stages can 
be observed. His early works lack originality and are marred by the use of clichés and 
conventional Platonizing. The middle period shows more control, greater variety and 
liveliness, and structural tightening. The last period reveals a swifter pacing, a 
Senecan rather than Ciceronian sentence structure, and the achieving of a conversa- 
tional tone through rhythm, diction, and syntax. | S.A.W. 


George Herbert 
2863. Charles, Amy. The Wiliams Manuscript and THE TEMPLE, RenP, 1971, 
59-77. The complete version of this work is found in the Bodleian MS. Tanner 307 
(“B”); the earlier Ms is at Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, London, catalogued 
as MS. Jones B 62 (“W”). “Although it includes fewer than half the poems in The 
Temple, the Williams Ms is important for its earlier versions of many poems, the 
general three-part division, a scheme of order for the lyrics in The Church, and Her- 
bert’s subsequent retention or rejection of some of its features.” One concludes that 
“the order of W is obviously simpler and more literal than that of its successor, less 
imaginative and less subtle in its more direct approach, its linkings and pairings of 
poems, and its progression from the acknowledgement of God’s love in sacrifice to 
the full knowledge of joy and the final ne of God’s love. in ວດ —-E.F.H. 


John Heywood , 


2564. Bryant, James C. THE PARDONER AND THE FRIAR as Reformation 
Polemic, RenP, 1971, 17-24. William Rastell published Heywood’s plays during the 
controversy of Henry VII and the Roman Catholic Church. But one must remember 
that this play was “probably written sometime before 1521,” thus before the Reforma- 
tion in England. Heywood remained a Catholic, and his play was not a polemic in 
support of Henry. His “entertaining exposé of clerical rogues was in the tradition of 
Boccaccio and Chaucer”: “the effect is merely humorous and not realy polemical. The 
satire is effective, but it does no injury as such to the Church. He has created a farce, 
not an attack upon the papacy and not even a condemnation of friars and pardoners.” 
—E.F.H. 


ກກ Marlowe 
2865. Garcias, Jean-Claude. La Double AHénation d'Edouard I, LanM, 60:3; May/ 
June 1966, 84-88. If Marlowe was never as faithful to his historical material as in his 
portrayal of Edward LI, the reasons would seem to attach less to an aesthetic evolution 
than to the personal. In the king, one can find a double alienation, sexual and political, 
to which Marlowe could not be insensitive, given his homosexuality. Yet the work is 
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less about a homosexual than a sick pervert excluded from society. Marlowe is inter- 
ested in both the ນເພດ ດຼດ and political consequences of his hero’s sexual alienation. 
dn French) J, V.E 


2866. Bawcutt, N. W. James Broughton’s Edition of Marlowe's Plays, N&Q, 18:12, 
Dec. 1971, 449-452. Broughton’s partial edition of Marlowe’s plays was published 
anonymously in 1818 a few weeks before William Oxberry’s. Although Broughton’s 
edition has been almost wholly overlooked it is the better of the two, and future 
editors of Marlowe would do well to consult it, rare though copies are. C. J. Strat- 
man’s Bibliography of English Printed Tragedy 1565-1900 (U. qf Southern Illinois, 
1966) cites two of the five that Broughton edited—The Jew of Malta and The ແ : 
at Paris, ---) .9.ມ. 


Thomas Middleton — 


2867. Sargent, Roussel. Theme and Structure in Middleton’s A GAME AT CHESS, 
MLR, 66:4, Oct. 1971, 721-730. ‘The game of chess provided Middleton with an 
obvious metaphor for-the struggle between “white” England and “black” Spain. Kings, 
queens, bishops, and castles all lend themselves to the allegorical treatment of the 
story of Prince Charles’s wooing of the Spanish Infanta. Like the native English moral- 
ity play, this work presents the powers of evil attempting to séduce the powers of good, 
but Middleton’s play is more than an oversimplified religious tale. It is a well-crafted 
drama in which the main and sub-plots are subtly acne and in which all the elements 
combine to produce an effective drama. ~—S.A.W. 


2868. Levine, Robert T. Rare Use of “Since” in Middleton’s THE WIDOW and A 
CHASTE MAID IN CHEAPSIDE, N&Q, 18:12, Dec. 1971, 457-458. Emendations 
in the Bullen edition (1885) of The ‘Widow at 1.1.84 and V.i.250 that change “since” 
from an adverb meaning “now” to a conjunction are wrong. This meaning of “since” 
occurs also in A Chaste Maid at ໂນ. 11.137. —J.S.P. 


Cf: Item 2887. 


John Milton — 


2869. Miller, Leo. The Italian Imprimators in Milton’s AREOPAGITICA, PBSA, 65:4, 
4th Qt. 1971, 345-355. Of the three books which Milton cites for their imprimaturs, 
one has long been-identified as Bernardo Davanzati’s Scisme D’Inghilterra (Florence, 
1638). A second, for which no author’s name is given in Milton, may be George 
Conn’s De Duplici. Statu Religionis (Rome, 1628), for all the details fit and imprima- 
turs were highly individualistic. The third example, with five imprimaturs, may have 
been Galileo’s Dialogo (Florence, 1632)—for no other book with five is presently 
known, and the book is a likely one for Milton to have brought back from Italy. 

---(.1.1. 


2870. Hyman, Lawrence W. Belief and Disbelief in LYCIDAS, CE, 33:5, Feb. 1972, 
532-542. The speaker ends the poem with a belief in the resurrection of Lycidas. 
Milton allows the skeptical reader to accept this belief “as an aesthetic experience 
rather than a religious belief” primarily by deft use of aesthetic distancing; Milton con- 
stantly reminds the reader that his poem is a self-conscious pastoral elegy and that 
belief in immortality is part of the tradition. Thus, the reader can grant the possibility 
of immortality within the artifact, although he may, outside the construct of the poem, 
rationally deny immortality. —E.F.H. 
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2871. Sims, James H. Camoéns, Milton, and Myth in the Christian Epic, RenP, 1971, 
79-87. Luis de Camoéns in his Os Lusiadas and Milton in Paradise Lost mix “human 
history, pagan fiction, and divine allegory.” There is a “possibility of Camonian influ- 
ence on Milton’s Death”: specific influence of Camoéns’s character Adamastor upon 
Death may be seen in the “details of their appearance, location, and confrontation with 
another heroic character.” —R. F.H. 


Sir Thomas More 


2872. Derrett, J. Duncan M. St. Thomas More and the Would-Be Suicide, DownR, 
88:293, Oct. 1970,.272-377. The story, traceable to Dorothy Calley (Harris), of More’s 
curing a Winchester citizen of suicidal tendencies has apocryphal touches. But the 
suicide in 1581 of a former member of More’s household may reflect More’s interest 
in spiritual remedies for a death wish. Recorder Fleetwood wrote to Walsingham 
(John Strype’s Annals of the Reformation, [1J.1729, 64) that Mrs. Norton, stepmother 
to Thomas Norton, “a person of some Reputation in London,” had drowned herself. 
She was said to have suffered from a death-wish and to have communed with evil spirits, 
owing to her superstitious upbringing in More’s household. She may have found an 
antidote in a prayer taught by More but after the deaths of More and his family 
circle longed to join them. ——R.P.S. 


Anthony Munday 


2873. Beebe, Richard. “Fashis” in THE BOOKE OF SIR THOMAS MORE, N&Q, 
18:12, Dec. 1971, 452-453. If W. W. Greg is right in suggesting that Anthony Munday 
misread “fashio” with a tilde over the “o” (an abbreviation of “fashion”) as “fashis,” 
examination of uses of the tilde for nasals by various other hands in the Ms provides 
evidence that the original at that point was by Hand C. But, as MacD. P. Jackson 
noted (Anthony Munday and SIR THOMAS MORE, N&Q, 10:3, Mar. 1963, 96; 
[AES, 6:7, Sept. 1963, 1796]), Munday’s numerous slips of the pen, in this play and 
in his holograph John a Kent, suggest that a copyist’s error may not be involved. The 
evidence of “fashis” is inconclusive for any decision about the Ms of this play. —J.S.P. 


William Shakespeare 
2874. Rhodes, Ernest L. Cleopatra’s “Monument” and the Gallery in Findd’s “Theatrum 
Orbi,” RenP, 1971, 41-48. This illustration of a Renaissance stage in Robert Fludd’s 
Ars Memortae (1619), “provides as full and as satisfactory an explanation for the stag- 
ing of Cleopatra’s monument scenes as any offered since Theobald undertook the task 
in 1733.” Thus, a “gallery with a penthouse, a bay window-like structure similar to the 
one shown above the double doors in Fludd’s drawing,” was used in the original pro- 
duction of Amtony to represent the “monument” in which the Queen locks herself 
(IV.xv) and is later tricked and captured (V.ii). Serious staging problems arise if one 
argues that the play was originally produced on a stage similar to that shown in the 
famous De Witt drawing of the Swan Theatre. —E.F.H. 


2875. Palmer, D. J. AS YOU LIKE IT and the Idea of Play, CritQ, 13:3, Aut. 1971, 
234-245. Man’s natural inclination to play lies at the heart of A. Y. L., serving to 
illustrate the drama’s exploration of the relations between fiction and reality, game 
and earnest, and folly and wisdom. Shakespeare also uses the various sports and 
games of the drama as analogues of the spirit of comedy, making his themes universal 
ones. —F.E. 
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2876. Halio, Jay L. Hamartia, Brutus, and the Failure of Personal Confrontation, 
Personalist, 48: 1, Jan. 1967, 42-55. To determine the full extent of a hero’s tragedy, 
the critic must analyze the choices open to the protagonist, i.e., define his dilemma in 
terms the play provides. The choice Brutus makes in Caesar is to accept “high-minded 
abstractionism” and to reject the possibility of confronting Julius Caesar, or any man, 
in a personal way. Though Brutus dies ignorant of his tragic error, the final acts of 
Caesar show us a Brutus who has become less impersonal and “closer to certain earthly 
realities. x —A.J.L. 


2877. Payne, Michael. Political Myth and Rhetoric in JULIUS CAESAR, BuR, 19:2, 
Fall 1971, 85-106. Shakespeare dramatizes the relationship between two myths in 
Caesar. The conflict between Brutus and Caesar is between a primal father exercising 
absolute authority and sons (including other conspirators) who would overthrow that 
authority for a social contract of equal rights for everyone. The conflict between Brutus 
and Antony is one between brothers who should share a father’s equal love, but, 
Brutus having killed the father (Caesar), Antony, for love of the father, will now kill 
the brother, establishing again the lost but necessary primacy of one in government. 
Shakespeare maintains the necessity of both fatherhood (primacy) and brotherhood 
(equality, fraternity) in government. ——~A.T.T, 


2878. Schlösser, Anselm. Shakespeare’s JULIUS CAESAR-——ein Interpretat, ZAA, 
19:3, 1971, 229-260. Caesar is closely related to Shakespeare’s history plays. Because 
tyranny is only one step beyond absolute monarchy, Caesar is the successor of Henry 
V, just as Brutus, who destroys the aura of Caesarean absolute power and propagates 
a democratic ມ. is the predecessor of Hamlet. (in German) om WE. 


2879. ກຕ Marvin. Shakespeare’s Fantastic Trick: MEASURE FOR MEA- 
SURE, SR, 80:1, Win. 1972, 51-72. Underlying the ambiguities of the characters of 
Isabella and the Duke is a “subtextual progression” that leads to the climax of the 
Duke’s proposal of marriage. Both the Duke and Isabella are “seemers,” characters 
who seem to be of one sort but are actually of another. “The layers af seeming in 
Isabella—and the Duke—and their unmasking [are] part of [the] brilliant comic spirit” 
of Meas. In fact, a “central stipulation of the comedy” is that the ladies and gentlemen 
of society are moved by the same passions as those who populate the Viennese under- 
world. —L.K.U. 


2880. Cronin, Peter. Language and Character in OTHELLO—Part Two, LonR, 6, 
Win 1969/70, 3-14. The quality of the language spoken by each of the principal charac- 
ters in Oth. gives them a tension more than accidental and personal. Othello, Iago, 
Desdemona, and Emilia all utilize speech which intensifies their psychological and 
aesthetic distinctiveness in the patterning of the play. —L.R.D. 


2881. Strandberg, Victor. The Comedy of OTHELLO, McNR, 19, 1968, 3-15. But- 
for its ending, Otb. might have been a bitter comedy, a comedy of satire or of forgive- 
ness. It pictures “a world in which rogues prey on fools”; it ends in self-exposure rather 
than in self-discovery, and it contains so much black humor as to leave the audience 
unprepared for the tragic denouement. The Moor is gullible and even stupid rather 
than heroic; Jago is the superior intelligence that preys on his stupidity—a situation 
more akin to Jonsonian comedy than to tragedy. —S.A.W. 
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2882. Toole, William B., HI. The Collision of Action and Character Patterns in TITUS 
ANDRONICUS: A Failure in Dramatic Strategy, RenP, 1971, 25-39. The motif of 
revenge, part of the thematic pattern of mutilation of order in Tit. collides with a 
movement designed to turn the audience’s reaction from alienation to sympathy for 
Titus. The first act emphasizes Titùs’s slavish devotion to principle and obtuseness to 
reality, especially in his unfeeling killing of Tamora’s son: he cannot appreciate the 
feeling of revenge that he will spawn in her. Midway in the play, “Titus’s willingness 
to sacrifice his hand for the safety of his sons” wins audience sympathy, but at this 
‘point his determination for savage revenge alienates the audience. Marcus’s attempts 
to account for the bestial savageness of Titus “are not strong enough to permit the 
viewer to feel syinpathy” for Titus: “the audience is left with a feeling of emotional 
dislocation. oe —E.FP.H. 


2883. Hofling, Chàrles K. Notes on Siapini THE WINTER’S TALE, ມະບ, 
58:1, Sp. 1971, 90-110. Shakespeare's life and personality help explain the treatment 
of his source, Robert Green’s Pandosto, particularly his characterization of Leontes, 
Hermione, and Perdita. Hermione implausibly allows 16 years to pass before permitting 
a reconciliation with Leontes, who had with equal implausibility accused her of treach- 
ery and adultery. Shakespeare’s return to Stratford in order to live with his wife Anne, 
after a prolonged separation of about 20 years, parallels the separation and reunion of 
Leontes and Hermione. Many significant biographical details, including the fact that 
W. T. was Shakespeare’s first play upon resuming a settled pattern-of living with his 
wife and that his interest in his daughter Susanna increased at this time, suggest- that 
Shakespeare was projecting himself into the created character of Leontes. —M.K. 


2884. Spencer, T. J. B. Shakespeare the International Author, Mon/MHRA, 1, 1969, 
31-50. Criticism of Shakespeare, as “the world’s best-known and probably greatest 
poet,” illustrates how various interpretations of the works of great writers twist, distort, 
and falsify. “The first peril which a great author suffers is the accusation of wisdom, 
especially a prophetic wisdom.” Shakespeare’s moral propheticism as seen, for 
example, in what the 19th century took to be ennobling portraits of women characters, 
comes a cropper against the realization that he wrote for boy actors. Lear, now Shake- 
speare’s most admired play, repelled for its cruelty (the blinding of Gloucester on stage, 
the hanging of Cordelia). The second peril is to make Shakespeare “our contemporary.” 
The 19th century found him “lame” like certain Romantic writers. Yet it is precisely 
Shakespeare’s “non-contemporaneity” that makes us stretch our imaginations and “frees 
us temporarily from the conditioning by our environment.” It is in his “non-contem- 
poraneity” that the defense of the humanities lies. —J.B.S. 


2885. Craven, Alan E. The Compositors of the Shakespeare Quartos Printed by Peter 
Short, PBSA, 65:4, 4th Qt. 1971, 393-397. Short’s Compositor A (in R. IMD, like 
Valentine Simmes’s Compositor A, used unstopped speech prefixes, but the two can be 
distinguished by stops in signatures and italics for names and titles (both used by 
Short A but not Simmes A), by capitalized titles and abbreviations (both used by 
Simmes A but not Short A), and by spelling preferences. Short’s Compositor B (in 
1 H. IV) used roman rather than arabic numerals in- signatures, colons and commas 
rather than periods sometimes in speech prefixes and stage directions, and do instead 
of doe (in contrast to A). Short’s Compositor C (in 1 HL IV) used stopped prefixes 
and -y endings (not A’s -le); differences between C and B are less easy to locate, but C 
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preferred longer prefixes than B, and several other differences can be proposed tenta- 
tively. - —G.T.T. 


Cf.: Item 2824. 


o Edmond Spensex 
2886, Gilde, Helen Cheney. Spenser’s Hellenore and Some Ovidian Associations, CL, 
23:3, Sum. 1971, 233-239. The, “seemingly. heartless, actually ironic, sympathetic and 
detached” tone of the .Hellenore-Paridell episode in The Faerie Queene reflects the’ 
influence of Ovid's Ars Amatoria and Amors. . Spencer and Ovid. pphoid the thesis 
that all women can be ມ anid ais thie art, ເ seductive love in similar Bee 


l cyril Tourneur ) 

2887. Lake, D. J. THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY: Internal Evidence for Tourneur’s 
Authorship Negated, N&Q, 18:12,-Dec. 1971, 455-456. Two pieces of evidence for 
Tourneur’s authorship of this play—act headings and spelling peculiarities—are incon- 
clusive; in fact, one bit of “evidence,” the alleged spelling of “were” as “wear(e)” in 

this play is simply false: all 34 spellings of the word have it “were.” Both Tourneur 
and Marston should be discarded as possible authors of this play in favor of Middleton, 
whose oe of it is RS by ເວ ເ. and stylistic 
evidence.” , a ere B —JS.P. 


‘John Webster 


2888. Bawcutt, N. W. “DON QUIXOTE, Part.I, md THE DUCHESS OF MALFI, 
MLR, 66:3, July 1971, 488-491. Webster's use of a “pyramid metaphor” similar to 
one found in Don Quixote, Part II, published in 1615, has led scholars to speculate 
about a possible revision of The Duchess before publication in 1623. However, the 
existence of another “pyramid metaphor” in Part I, translated and published in 1612, 
the year The Duchess was begun, together with several other fairly obvious similarities, 
seems to point to Part I as Webster’s source and to make unnecessary the conjecture 
of pre-publication Tevision. l —S.A.W. 


T Edward ກໄ . 

2889. Jackson, MacD., P. A Note on the Text of EDWARD m, N&Q, 18: 12, Dec. 
1971, 453-454. Line 44 in IV.iv of this play is misplaced; emendations of phrase 
proposed by various editors to make sense of the passage (il. 40-52) are unnecessary. 
Line 142 of the same act and scene, however, requires emendation, not discarding as 

some have proposed. It should read: “If we do follow it, how can we shun it?” Both 
errors are compositorial. [J..C. Maxwell, an editor of N&Q, proposes in a footnote 
the reduplication of “On” at IV.vii.35 on metrical grounds.] ; —J.S.P. 


Poetry . 
2890. Raizis, M. Byron. The Epithalemion Tradition and John Donne, Mon/WSUBUS, 
42:69. Nov. -1966, 3-15. Although in Renaissance England five major poets wrote 
epithalamia, the epithalamion is the least studied of lyric forms. The traditional Greek 
epithalamion contained both praise and mockery for the bride and groom, but the 
British modified the genre. Spenser re-creates it by adding Christian and local-color 
elements and by writing a prothalamion, a song sung before the bridal chamber. Donne, 
to, recreates the farm with bold sexuality. His three epithalamia also show his charac- 
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teristic wit, paradoxes, use of hyperbole, and imagery drawn from astronomy, business, 
and: ຜ religion. Herrick’s epithalamion is Donnean in style and spirit, not Jonsonian. 
a E.M. 


General 


| 2891. Niebyl, Karl H. The Economic Basis of Social Life and the Tudor and Stuart 
Period, ZAA, 19:2, 1971, 155-164. In accordance with Marx’s thesis that “being deter- 
mines consciousness,” much lip service has been paid to’ the relationship between basis 
and superstructure. Yet the “process in which socialist man is being forged” has 
hardly ever been, treated from this point of view. The Bitterfeld Conferences are a 
tentative beginning. Other excellent contributions are Robert Weimann’s Drama und 
Wirklichkeit in der Shakespearezeit (1958) and Jürgen Kuczynski’s Darstellung der 
Lage der Arbeiter in England von 1640 bis 1760 (1964) and Zur polit-ckonomischen 
Ideologie in England und andere Studien (1965), which are vols. 22 and 26 of Die 
Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem Kapitalismus. Though in Vol. 22 the 
relation. between basis and superstructure is not worked out “precisely” enough and 
it is doubtful that Shakespeare wrote “the tragedy of feudalism” (Vol. 26) rather than 
that of capitalism, Kuczynski’s work points the way to further. investigations. —W.E. 


X RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Mark Akenside 


. 2892, Silber, C. Anderson. The Evolution of Akenside’s THE PLEASURES OF THE 
IMAGINATION: The Missing Link Established, PBSA, 65:4, 4th Qt. 1971, 357-363. 
Akenside’s revisions in a now-lost copy, described by John. Pinkerton in 1785, can be 
shown to represent the turning point in Akenside’s thinking about the poem. He was 
marking a copy of the 1754 edition of The Pleasures of Imagination when he realized 
that “his conception of the poem had changed to the extent that only an extensive rewrit- 
ing of the poem would answer.” In the new poem with the slightly altered title, The 
Pleasures of the Imagination (1757), many of these revisions appear; the reason they 
never appeared in the editions of the earlier poem in the 1760’s is that by then “those 
revisions had been supreseded by the projected and partly finished new poem.” —-G.T.T. 


Jane Austen 


2893. Wiesenfarth, Joseph. PERSUASION: History and Myth, WCircle, 2:4, Aut. 
1971, 160-168. Austen’ s depiction of conflicting forces of a changing society of 1814- 
1815 accords not only with historical fact but also with the myth of life itself. Her 
protagonist, Anne Elliot, is placed between the old aristocracy, now sinking in fortune 
and significance, and the Navy figures, now rising in rank and wealth. Sir Walter, in 
betraying his heritage through vanity, represents a feudal aristocracy failing because 
of its narcissistic obsession. Wentworth, identified with revolutionary Romantic forces, 
characterizes the imaginative force of will behind the rise of new classes. —R.D.J. 


2894, -Kestner, Joseph A., II. Silence and Shyness in the Novels of Jane Austen: “The 
Quietness of It Does Me Good,” Descant, 16:1, Fall 1971, 40-47. In Austen’s novels 
the words “silence” and “shyness,” which appear frequently but unobtrusively, have 
both an ethical and an artistic force. As an ethical force, they indicate some aspect of 
personal conduct or moral standard. As an artistic force,.they support her technique of 
understatement and restraint. ie the artistic ae ethical are ‘united in her work. 

RL. = 
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2895. Weinstein, Mark A. Imagination and Reality in Romantic Fiction, WCircle, 2:4, 
Aut. 1971, 126-135. Unlike Romantic poets, who viewed imagination as a creative 
agency of perception, Austen and Scott considered imagination capricious and turned 
to reason and experience as guides to truth. In Austen’s work, characters are led 
through experience to a rejection of their imaginative and romantic selves. In Scott, 
individuals must become realistically attuned to the varying forces in history. ‘Those 
characters who color reality with imagination.are doomed. The theme of man’s growth 
from a youthful poetic fancy to a capacity to function meaningfully in the “prose of 
real life” develops in the range.of Scott’s fiction: his novels depict a Scotland emerging 
from 14th-century barbarism to a new national ມ. rooted in the reasonableness 
of ກ law. —R.D.J. 
James Boswell 
2896. Steese, Peter. Boswell “Walking Upon Ashes,” Mon/ESP, No. 1, 1970, 46-69. 
A comparison of Boswell’s first meeting with Dr. Johnson (May 16, 1763) as described 
in the Journal soon after the event with the account of the meeting given in the Life 
(1791) suggests that Boswell dramatized scenes in the later work. Although essential 
changes of fact are few, Boswell in the Life adds phrases to conversations and shows 
an increased sense of dramatic dialogue in Johnson’s speech. Personal reactions to the 
meeting and the Garrick dialogue are also added to the Life. Such differences show 
that Boswell is able to endow the event—Johnson’s entrance into his own life—with 
a sense of order and drama not possible immediately after its occurrence. Scenes are 
not exaggerated but are instead presented as the older Boswell recalls them. —M.W.E. 


John Banyan 
2897. Scheer-Schiézler, Brigitte. Heracles and Bunyan’s Pilgrim, CL, 23:3, ຽ: 1971, 
240-254. Xenophon’s story Hercules at the Parting of the Ways finds its source in a 
panegyric upon Heracles by Prodikos. Xenophon’s moralistic construction of the tale, 
particularly the choice between this world and the next, may have been familiar to 
Bunyan through popular tales, emblem books, and homilies. In the allegory of the two 
ways, the right-hand way is good while the left-hand way is bad. —N.V. 


John Cleland 
2898. Bradbury, Malcolm. FANNY HILL and the Comic Novel, CritQ, 13:3, Aut. 
1971, 263-275. Cleland’s novel deserves recognition as a tour-de-force of 18th-century 
literature, in that it combines new materials and attitudes with old techniques to create 
a work that establishes a new relationship between romance and comedy. It thus 
anticipates many later comic works, such as Beckett's. —F. E. 


George Crabbe 
2899, Bareham, T. Crabbe’s Studies of Derangement and Hallucination, OL, 24:3, 
1969, 161-181. Crabbe’s poetry is very much preoccupied with the causes and effects 
of derangement and hallucination. Outside influences, such as Shakespeare and the 
Gothic novel, as well as personal traits and the author’s conditions of life. have shaped 
his interests in characters on the verge of insanity. Crabbe’s clinical clarity makes 
these poems important because of the insights into and the realism of the characters. 
Night Thoughts, The Lover’s Journey, Peter Grimes, and The Parish Register all reveal 
his mastery of this difficult subject: dreams and ghosts are the vehicles that carry the 
theme of derangement, a theme that is powerful and adds to the understanding of 
Crabbe’s poetry. | —C.E.G, 
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John Dryden | 
2900. Archer, Stanley. A Performance of Dryden’s CLEOMENES, N&Q, 18:12, Dec. 
1971, 460-461. The Prologue to this play at a performance at Westminster in 1695 
could have been spoken by Lionel Sackville, Lord Buckhurst. Saintsbury, reediting 
Scott’s Dryden, doubted this, believing Buckhurst to have been too young for the task; 
besides, he could not find the Prologue. It can be found, however, among Prior’s poems 
with a title confirming Buckhurst (almost eight in 1695) as speaker. of the Prologue. 
That the boy may also have acted the role of Cleomenes’s son at this performance 
is suggested by the concluding couplet. l —J.S.P. 


i Henry Fielding 
2901. Palmer, E. Taiwo. Irony in TOM JONES, MLR, 66:3, July 1971, 497-510. 
To expose the evils and immorality of society without condoning his hero’s share in 
them, Fielding uses exaggeration, burlesque, and various types of .irony—tinguistic, 
rhetorical, tonal, and praise/blame inversion. He also. utilizes such devices as permitting 
his characters to expose themselves and denying in a parenthesis or a concessive clause 
what he had implied in the main clause. But his strongest satirical weapon is a complex 
kind of double irony which permits him to direct the reader’s attention to the moral 
weakness of characters on both sides in various plot situations rater than presenting 
him with an oversimplified black-white dichotomy. . i —S.A.W. 


2902. Rawson, C. J. Some Considerations on Authorial Intrusion and Dialogue in 
Fielding’s Novels and Plays, DUJ, 64:1, Dec. 1971, 32-44. In his novels Fielding had 
more obvious ways of establishing his presence than he did in his plays. This can best 
be seen in his handling of dialogue. Dialogue: is used to stress elements of parody and 
farce. Witty control of dialogue prevents the reality of the scene from assuming a 
vitality which hides the author’s views. . Fielding’s novels contain many set-pieces which 
present “vice and folly in the mad world of their own self-absorption, where they seem 
disconnected from ອມີ humane and rational purposes.” . Even through brief narrative 
preliminaries and the narrative links of ສດ he is able to work , unobtrusively but 


effectively. . <... 
Carl Grosse 
Cf.: Item 2917. ແ. 
້ລົພາດ6] Johnson 
Cf.: Item 3007. o ig . 
| Ann Radcliffe | 
Cf.: Item 2917. l 
Samuel Richardson 


2903. Cohen, Richard. Literary References and Their Effect upon ‘Characterization in 
the Novels of Samuel Richardson, Mon/HudCP, Sept. 1970, 46. An examination of 
Richardson’s three novels reveals a clear pattern of literary references used to establish 
worthiness of a character. Acceptability can be equated with pious response to the 
Bible, to classic Christian authors, and to didactic contemporary literature. Turpi- 
tude of chat arte lies in their misreading of TOERE works: acceptance oF works of the 
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ancients, and references to contemporary authors disapproved of by Richardson. Rich- 
ardson’s views of contemporary genres are reflected in the attitudes of his worthy 
characters. Satire as a method of social correction must be grounded in verbal 
decorum, gentleness, and instructiveness. A low regard for the epic parallels his 
attitude toward the ancients, his difficulty in accepting their masculine world. Verse 
may only function acceptably as prayer, self-comfort, or endeavor at social reform. 
Drama must be corrective, providing through examplars a moral basis for living. 

—L.D.R. 


ເ Thomas Shadwell l Sa 
2904. Coleman, Antony. Shadwels “Country Hero,” N&Q, 18:12, Dec. 1971, 459- 
460. Shadwell’s Epsome Wells, particularly through its character of Justice Clodpate, 
contributed to the Town-Country controversy of the time, specifically through two 
letters entered in the Term Catalogues for Nov. 21, 1672, and Feb. 7, 1673. The first 
attacks the Town’s inhabitants as thoroughly corrupted and disparages the Royal 
Society; the second defends the Society and praises the Country Hero of Shadwell’s 
play. Together, the two pieces redirect us to the sources of Restoration dramatists— 
“actuality and . . . the comic tradition.” The unpolished country squire, a traditional 
stock character, was realistic. Shadwell’s Clodpate represents one kind of divergence 
from the ideal; the would-be wits represent another. In between is the Restoration 
ideal, the man of true breeding, as the Restoration audience perceived it. —J.S.P. 


‘Richard B. Sheridan 


2905. Lutaud, O. Des Acharniens Aristophane au Critique de Sheridan, LanM, 60:4, 
July/ Aug. 1966, 65-70. In Sheridan’s The Critic, which reveals the author as Irishman, 
philosopher, and comedian and represents the rehearsal of a pseudo-tragedy, The Span- 
ish Armada, the component parts of the theater world are studied. Sheridan makes fun 
of the heroic and enlivens tragic gesture with the burlesque. By reversing the direction 
of some traditional approaches and attitudes, he exposes the infinitely diverse module 
of our social and individual architecture.. In the political area especially we are sub- 
jected to the most richly deserved blows, as the anachronism therein is both topical 
and eternal. Sheridan’s work in this area particularly resembles Aristophanes’s Archafan. 
The latter, Fielding, and Sheridan have much in common. (ໃດ French) —J.V.E. 


2906. Murray, Isobel. GREAT EXPECTATIONS and THE CRITIC, N&Q, 18:11, 
Nov. 1971, 414. To recognize Dickens’s source for the title of the society of foolish 
young fellows that Pip wants to join is to be prepared for its members’ romantic 
posturings. The name, “The Finches of the Grove,” comes from Sheridan’s The Critic 
(11.223, Oxford ed.), in a context of romantic absurdity. —JS.P. 


Christopher Smart 
2907. Sherbo, Arthur. The “Mad” Poet and the Sane Biographer, Mon/ESP, No. 1, 
1970, 29-45. Soon after his confinement in a private madhouse, Christopher Smart 
began to write Jubilate Agno, the poem which is a trying ground for the work that 
he was to publish in the years after his release. However, to depend too heavily upon 
psychoanalytic technique, as some literary biographers continue to insist upon, is to 
deny that the beauty and meaning of Jubilate Agno contribute to a “sane” if unusual 
interpretation of a work that cannot be dismissed as the creation of a “madman.” Smart 
may not have been “ ‘mad’ all the time—even when confined for ‘madness, ” —M,W.E, 
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Jonathan Swift 


2908. Waller, Charles Thomas. Swift's Poems on the Wood’s Halfpence Affair, SAB, 
34:2, Mar. 1969, 1-3. Swift’s occasional verse acted in concert with the Drapier Letters 
to defeat English schemes to increase Irish coinage—the first successful defeat of 
English policy for Ireland. Swift’s puns were outrageous but served their purpose. His 
personal attacks on Chief Justice Whitshed, matchless for their vitriol, ruined Whit- 
shed’s Irish career. —J. J. Mc. 


Edward Young 


2909. Fabian, Bernbard. Edward Young in Germany: An Addendum, BC, 20:4, Win. 
1971, 533. A 1765 German pamphlet of nine engravings illustrating. the Night Thoughts 
should be added to Harold Forster’s bibliography (BC, 19:4, Win. 1970, 481-500; 20:1, 
Sp. 1971, 47-67 [AES, 15:2, Oct. 1971, 429, 430)). —G.T.T. 


Subjects. 
2910. Ehrenpreis, Irvin. Poverty and Poetry: Representations of the Poor in ກກກ 
Literature, Mon/SECC, 1, 1971, 3-27. The Augustan “literary habit of substituting more 
malleable articles for the actual poor,” to be found in most Restoration divines, as well 
as in Swift, Pope, and Thomson, derives from the ancient distinction between the 
deserving and undeserving poor, symbolized in the Homeric tribe of Eumaeus and the | 
tribe of Irus. Fielding, the novelist, like,Barrow the divine, expressed compassion, but 
Fielding the pamphleteer adopted all the conventional attitudes, except “the doctrine that 
the lowest class has advantages compensating for its ills.” Gray and Sterne also 
expressed these notions; but Mackenzie and Goldsmith (in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
though not Deserted Village) seem to break down “the wall between the virtuous and 
the vicious poor.” Much the same conventional attitudes appear in the French phil- 
osophes. Johnson is the one 18th-century writer between Barrow and Wordsworth to 
express genuine sympathy with the poor in his writings. -——J.BS. 


General 


2911. Eland, Rosamund G. Problems of the Middle Style: La Fontaine in Eighteenth- 
Century England, MLR, 66:4, Oct. 1971, 731-737. English fabulists lack the artless 
grace of diction, the elegant beginnings, and the crisp endings of their French originals; 
they tend to ramble, to fall into frequent anticlimax, and to moralize explicitly and at 
great length. But some of them—John Gay, John Dennis, Lady Winchelsea, Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, and Allan Ramsay—did contribute to the art of fable an “imaginative vigor 
and freshness of invention,” a rich vein of comedy, homely pane and directness, 
clarity, and moral enthusiasm. —S.A.W. 


2912. Paulson, Ronald. What Is Modern in Eighteenth-Century Literature? Mon/ 
SECC, 1, 1971, 75-86. If to be modern is to be relevant, e.g., the 18th and 20th 
centuries confront the problem of authority vs. freedom, then, since Swift is on one side 
and the Swifts of today are on the other, we must deal with “the problem of relevance— 
the imposing of our own meanings on past experiences.” Various recent critics and 
writers (e.g., Leavis, Brooks, Eliot, and Yeats) have made “the 18th century relevant 
for the 20th.” A further relevance is that “in a very general way the 18th century and 
the 20th are both literarily self-reflexive periods, as compared with the Romantic period 
or even the 17th century.” As Sterne and modern writers (e.g., John Barth) recognize, 
the word transforms experience into speech, betrays and falsifies it. Just as 18th- 
century satire, with its revelation of differences and its effort to “get at the identity of 
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an object,” reacted against metaphor-mongering metaphysicals, so the very moderns 
react against Eliot and the New Critics. Other relevances may be found in 18th-century 
empiricism and modern self-consciousness, the Burkean primacy of observer over 
aesthetic object, and the concern with definition, with the stereotypic. —~J.B.S. 


VI. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 
2913. Tolley, Michael J. A Superficial Vision, SoRA, 4:3, 1971, 242-246 (rev. -art., 
John B. Beer, Blake’s Visionary Universe, Manchester U., 1969). Beer’s book is super- 
ficial: haste in production, too brief treatment of a vast subject, a’ retelling of William 
Blake’s stories in Jerusalem and The Four Zoas, inadequate notes on illustrations, reduc- 
tion of Blake’s vision to sublime and pathos and phallus, and inaccuracy in details. 
Beer’s reading of Jerusalem 53 leaves the reader exasperated and encouraged because of 
the interpretation of biblical allusions. This book would not have been published if the 
state of Blake scholarship in Britain were not so low. —E.N.J. 


2914. Beer, John B. Blake, Mr. Tolley and the Scholarly Imagination, SoRA, 4:3, 
1971, 247-255. Tolley’s adverse review of Blake’s Vistonary Universe [see preceding 
abstract] must be answered because the review misrepresents the book and discourages 
readers from even examining it. The two aims of the book are to study the influence 
of the French Revolution on the early English Romantics’ attempts to understand human 
nature and to aid readers in studying Blake’s obscure prophetic books. Blake’s mind 
was dominated by certain obsessive ideas, and once they are grasped, the reader can 
get through the jungle of unfamiliar names. Tolley suggests the book was written 
in two years and charges numerous errors. Actually the book took 12 years, and if it 
is read with scholarly imagination, the errors can be reduced to two minor ones. 

—EN.J. 


2915. Oras, Ants. Kathleen Raine, The Ancient Springs, and Blake, SR, 80:1, Win. 
1972, 200-211 (rev.-art., Defending Ancient Springs, Oxford U., 1967; Blake and Tra- 
dition, Princeton U., 1968). For Raine in her work on symbolic language, Coleridge’s 
words “translucence of the Eternal through and in the Temporal” form the essence of 
poetry. Such poetry can be achieved only through the language of analogy. The sym- 
bolism of this kind of language is, for her, always highly traditional and collective 
instead of individual and personal. For the fullest realization of Raine’s ideal, one must 
go to the poems of Milton, Coleridge, Shelley, and most particularly to those of Blake. 
In her work on Blake, Raine unravels his symbolic language and “a mythology com- 
posed of ancient archetypes yet highly individual grows and takes shape before our 
eyes.” Blake is shown as “a visionary who in his own way is the heir of the ages.” 

—L.K.U. 


Lord Byron 
Cf.: Item 3008. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
2916. San Juan, Epifanio, Jr. Coleridge’s THE EOLIAN HARP as Lyric Paradigm, 
Personalist, 48:1, Jan. 1967, 77-88. “A lyric poem is a highly organized pattern of 
sound and meaning which produces a cantabile or singing effect. This form represents 
intense subjective feelings united in a single mood and usually attributed to an ‘T or 
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first-person persona.” The “action” of the lyric proceeds from the solitary situation of 
the speaker, and “lyric expression involves the attempt to establish: communication with 
the larger world of persons.” An extended analysis of The Eolian Harp demonstrates 
the internal action of. the lyric. . —J.D- 


2917. Christensen, Merton R. Udolpho, Horrid Mysteries, and Coleridge’s Machinery 
of the Imagination, WCircle, 2:4, Aut. 1971, 153-159. Analysis of Radcliffe’s The 
Mysteries of Udolpho and Grosse’s Horrid Mysteries in terms of Coleridge’s view 
of art and his use of the Gothic in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, shows that the 
two novels do not fulfill the three essentials by which Coleridge judged art. He believed 
that any great work of art must express in correspondent form some basic and signifi- ` 
cant Idea of the Imagination; that all phenomenal parts of expression must follow from 
and be relevant to that basic Idea; and that these parts must give the pleasure of plausi- 
bility within the organic limit of this Idea. | —R.D.J. 


2918. Wojcik, Manfred. Coleridge: Symbolization, Expression, and Artistic Creativity, 
ZAA, 19:2, 1971, 117-155. In the second volume of his History of Modern Criticism 
(Yale U., 1955) René Wellek claims Coleridge as a ancestor of the modern new critical 
tradition. This claim is a “deliberate misrepresentation” of Coleridge’ s thought and a 
“willful deception” of the reader. Coleridge neither believed in the new critical auton- 
omy of the work of art nor did he conceive of imitation and symbolization as mutually 
exclusive theories of art. On the contrary, mimesis and symbolization as well as 
expression and creativity are one and the same in Coleridge’s theory, which is a “con- 
tinuation and development” of the Aristotelian tradition: “mirroring reality” the artist 
“creates a new reality of art.” ——W.E. 


William Hazlitt 


2919. Jones, Stanley. Hazlitfs Journal of 1823: Some Notes and Emendations, 
Library, 26:4, Dec. 1971, 325-336. [This series of notes comments upon and corrects 
readings in the text of Hazlitt’s Mar. 1823 journal, as edited by W. H. Bonner (The 
Journals of Sarah and William Hazlitt, 1822-1831, U. of Buffalo Studies, 24:3, Feb. 
1959).] . —G.T.T. 


Thomas Hood 
2920. Ravilious, C. P. Thomas Hood, a Suggested Emendation, N&Q, 18:11, Nov. 
1971, 410. The phrase “spectres thin” in 1. 27 of Hood’s The Lady’s Dream (Hood's 
Magazine, Feb. 1844) is probably a misprint for the more Keatsian compound “spectre- 
thin.” Hood liked Keats’s phrasings, and the compound better fits the grammar. —J.S.P. 


John Keats 


2921. Hooker, Charlotte Schrader. The Poet and the Dreamer: A Study of Keats’s 
THE FALL OF HYPERION, McNR, 17, 1966, 39-48. In this work Keats examines 
his own philosophical and poetical concepts in order to assess the meaning of his life. 
In the dream-vision of the poem he learns from Moneta that in this world there are 
men of action and dreamers. Poets, good poets, are not dreamers but doers of the 
word with a gift for the world and for mankind. He fears that he is of the “dreamer 
tribe” but hopes through the vision given him to become a humanitarian poet, and thus 
a doer. —S.A.W. 
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James J. Motier 


2922. Gilson, D. J. THE MAN OF HONOUR: An Addition to Sadleir, BC, 20:4, 
Win. 1971, 531. This novel (as well as The Reclaimed, both published in 1834) has 
usually been attributed to Henry Mackenzie, but it is actually by James J. Morier and 
should be added to the list of his work in Michael Sadleir’s XIX Century Fiction (U. 
of California, Berkeley, 1951). —G.T.T, 


Samuel Rogers 
Cf.: Item 2937. 


Sir Walter Scott 


2923. Rubenstein, Jill. The ‘Defeat and Triumph of Bourgeois Pacifism, WCircle, 2:4, 
Aut. 1971, 136-141. In The Fair Maid of Perth and The Fortunes of Nigel Scott 
expresses his views on bourgeois pacifism. Both works present Scott’s theme of con- 
flict. between the violence of chivalry and the peace of bourgeois values. Moral great- 
ness is realized through imagination, which allows man to escape the limitations of his 
background and to renounce arms. Catharine Glover of Fair Maid capitulates, accept- 
ing the moral relativism of her father, but in The Fortunes, Nigel realizes a moral and 
imaginative victory. —R.D.J. 


2924. Pikoulis, John. Scott and MARMION: The Discovery of Identity, MLR, 66:4, 
Oct. 1971, 738-750. One of Scott’s major themes, the relationship between fact and 
legend, is richly worked out in this poem. The theme takes on an added dimension, for 
the various dedications and introductory epistles bring the poet himself so intimately 
into his tale that the reader easily makes the further step of seeing that Scott has used 
the tale to “uncover and discover” his own ambivalent feelings toward fable and reality. 
Marmion himself as the mysterious, blemished, unheroic hero, the Romantic Byronic 
man, reveals the same contradictions as Scott himself in his involvement with “the 
relationship of past and present, Scotland and England, fact and fable.” —S.A.W. 


2925. Sroka, Kenneth M, Fact, Fiction, and the Introductions to the Waverly Novels, 
WCircle, 2:4, Aut. 1971, 142-152. The introductions to the Waverly novels reveal a 
consistent attitude toward literature, a theory of literature rich in clues concerning 
Scott’s response to his work and his public. In addition, these introductions inchide 
Scott’s observations on the amusement that fiction offers. Scott uses various fictional 
characters to suggest his personal opinions of the literary effects and the psychological 
benefits of fiction. Through fiction, ans are able to increase their experience and 
loosen their instinctual repression. >~ © .  . | —R.DJ. 
Cf.: Item 2895. 
| “Perey Bysshe Shelley 

2926. Wright, John W. Shelley’s Myth of Metaphor, Mon/Ga, 1970, 1-79. One can 
trace Shelley’s creative synthesis of empiricism and Platonism or Skepticism and ideal- 
ism in the Defense of Poetry and in his major poems. Although acknowledging the 
mutually exclusive nature. of the conflicting philosophies, Shelley insists on the abso- 
luteness of the creative power of the poet and admits no doubts of that power. At least 
such doubts are not present in the Defense, which is animated by two basic principles: 
use of the image of a field to, represent the imaginative activity and the belief 
that metaphor is a direct form of human knowledge. Shelley held an individualistic 
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view of metaphor; he used the circle to set forth the idea that experience is the creation 
of myth from metaphor; and he embodied in Adonais in particular, the principles 
enunciated in the Defense. In Shelley’s conception, all experience is radically meta- 
phoric. Man makes the things he wants to know and creates the means of knowing 
them. Poetry is reality for the mind, and Shelley expresses this myth in the circle and 
‘the related images of web and radiation from a center. A closer connection exists 
between Adonais and the Defense than has been generally perceived. The elegy and 
the ars poetica illustrate and illuminate each other. —E.L.S. 


. Viscount Strangford 
2927. Letzring, Monica. Strangford’s POEMS FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF LUIS 
DE CAMOENS, CL, 23:4, Fall 1971, 289-311. Less translation than original compo- 
sition on a theme by Camoens, Strangford’s work (1803) succeeded in bringing the 
Portuguese poet to the attention of English readers. The translations possess a ten- 
dency to flaccidity perhaps explained by Strangford’s interpretation of Camoens as a 
romantic gallant. —N.V. 


William Wordsworth 


2928. Hiers, John T. Wordsworth’s Vision of Childhood: A Call for Reexamination, 
SAB, 34:3, May 1969, 8-10. Wordsworth’s portrayals of children, taken in aggregate, 
dwell on the child’s transcendental mind. The child possesses innate powers to unify 
the world, to see the eternal beauty of all life. The doctrine of preexistence is not 
necessary to explain his acuity of vision. His transcendental mind suffices to enable 
him to rise above the objective world of the senses. —J.J.Me. 


General 
2929. Inglis-Jones, Elisabeth. A Pembrokeshire County Family in the Eighteenth 
Century, NLWJ, 17:2, Win. 1971, 136-160. The family of John Bartlett Allen of 
Cresselly was acquainted with several literary figures. One daughter married one of the 
Wedgwoods; another married James Mackintosh. The family was also intimate with 
Coleridge, Sydney Smith, and Samuel Rogers. (To be continued) —P.G.D. 


Vil. VICTORIAN 
Thomas Carlyle 
Cf.: Item 2934, 


Arthur Hugh Clough 

2930. Scott, P. G. The Title-Page of Clough’s THE LONGEST DAY, Library, 26:4, 
Dec. 1971, 342-350. Examination of the unique printed copy of this poem and com- 
parison of it with other pamphlets in the same volume in the British Museum sug- 
gests that the title page was printed at the Rugby printing shop in 1847 or 1848 (perhaps 
by G. F. Blandford, owner of the volume) and that the text may represent proof for 
the second number of The Rugbaean (1840), which never was published. (Ilustrated) 

—G.T.T. 


2931. Scott, P. G. An Unlisted Clongh Poem, N&Q, 18:11, Nov. 1971, 415-416. 
Internal and bibliographic evidence suggests that the final poem, Stanzas, in the Rugby 
Magazine is Clough’s. Clough seems to have embroidered, modified, and expanded an 
earlier poem, Epilogue to the Sonnets, published in the issue just before; the alternative 
is to suppose open plagiarism by another. The sole argument against Clough’s author- 
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ship—a handwritten attribution of the poem to Thomas Burbidge in a copy of ‘the 
magazine at Yale—does not convince. —J.S.P. 


| Charles Dickens 
2932. Schrock, R. T. [a], and Trevor Blount [b]. Not So Curious as We Seem: A 
Note on Kreok’s Calligraphy, DSNL, 2:4, Dec. 1971, 121-123. [a] Blount errs in bis 
Dickens and Mr. Krook’s Spontaneous Combustion (Dickens Studies Annual, J, 1970, 
199), Krook does not write an inverted “J” (Bleak House, Ch. V) but, as the illustra- 
tion and Esther’s description make clear, it is the process of writing the letter, not the 
final product, that is backwards. [b] Mrs. Schrock is correct, althoygh this does not 
seriously impair my argument. I failed to note the pertinent illustration and carried 
my notion of a mirror-image Lord Chancellor further than the text allows. Krook, 
however, does not write as he does because he copies from memory but because he is 
illiterate. —L.J.D. 


2933. Thomas, L. H. C. Otto Ludwig and Charles Dickens A German Reading of 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS and Other Novels, Hermathena, 111, Sp. 1971, 35-50. 
Ludwig’s critical writings on Dickens have value in that they analyze the works solely 
on their merit as narrative fiction without considering their social and political sig- 
nificance. Although he sees Dickens’s works as epic in nature, Ludwig finds dramatic 
elements in them that can be compared with those in Shakespeare’s plays. He reflects 
also on comparisons of Dickens’s technique with Scott’s. Ludwig’s notes—all in German 
and inconsistently written—deal with most of Dickens’s novels but most perceptively 
with Great Expectations. He sees this as a Bildungsroman which shows the develop- 
ment of Pip, a passive epic character. —C.M.R. 


2934, Dunn, Richard J. Dickens, Carlyle, and the HARD TIMES Dedication, DSNL, 
2:3, Sept. 1971, 90-92. Dickens’s letter requesting permission for the dedication sug- 
gests that the writers were not then in close or frequent contact, and that Dickens knew 
that his book was only generally indebted to Carlyle’s long-term influence. Dickens 
ignores, for instance, Carlylean answers to social problems. —L.J.D. 


2935. Page, Norman. RUTH and HARD TIMES: A Dickens Source, N&Q, 18:11, 
Nov. 1971, 413. Parallels of plot, description, and use of dialect between these two 
works suggest that Dickens’s indebtedness to Mrs. Gaskell’s novel, of which he owned 
a copy, was greater than has been supposed. —J.S.P. 


2936. Watkins, G .M. A Possible Source for Quilp, N&Q, 18:11, Nov. 1971, 411- 
413. In addition to the dwarf Dickens met in Bath in 1840, and Dickens himself, there 
is a possible third source for Quilp. Dickens edited Joseph Grimaldi’s memoirs in 1838, 
and several scenes involving Quilp (in Master Humphrey’s Clock) and tyranny mixed 
with violence or threats of violence parallel real-life actions of Grimaldi’s father set 
down in the Memoirs. —J.S.P. 


2937. Andrews, Malcolm. Dickens, Samuel Rogers and THE OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP, N&Q, 18:11, Nov. 1971, 410-411. For his interpolated comments on imagina- 
tion and perception (reflecting the Association Theory) in Chap. 1 of the first one- 
volume edition of this novel in 1841, Dickens seems to have been indebted to Rogers’s 
comments on these matters in his Pleasures of Memory (1792). Dickens’s conception 
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of Master Humphrey (of Master Humphrey’s ai may derive from his admiration 
for Rogers. war, —J.S.P. 


2938. Wilson, Angus. Little Nell and “Derby Day,” DSNL, 2:3, Sept. 1971, 88-89. 
It seems likely this famous painting (1857) by W. P. Firth, is based, in part, on a scene 
in The Old Curiosity Shop. Firth knew Dickens and revered him. . _ oL J.D. 


2939. Patten, Robert. The Unpropitions Muse: PICKWICK’S “Interpolated” Tales, 
DSNL, 1:1, Mar. 1970, 7-10. Heinz Reinhold’s demonstration of the artistic function 
of The Stroller’s Tale (Dickensian, 64:356, Sept. 1968, 141-151 [AES, 12:6, June 1969, 
1816]) suggests tHat a collocation of external data relating to the date of composition of 
all the tales will be useful. [Such data, largely from the Pilgrim Letters, is provided 
for the nine tales.] It is reasonable to conclude that all the tales probably were com- 
posed with and for their settings in the novel and are not convenient insertions of early 
material. —L.J.D. 


2940. Oddie, William. Dickens and the Indian Mutiny, Dickensian, 68: 366, ian, 1972, 
3-15. Dickens shared the “traumatic” public reaction to the supposed massacres and 
assaults on women and demanded bloody retribution.. His Perils of Certain 

Prisoners, written with Wilkie Collins for Household Words (1857), exhibits “patho- 
logical hatred” of “natives,” anger at official vacillation, and strong admiration of both 
the purity and courage of British women. The Perils is linked with The Frozen Deep 
and The Tale of Two Cities by similar love triangles, and shows Carlyle’s influence. 
Heroism is associated with a thirst for vengeance and the clemency of Canning with 
bureaucratic incompetence. The Indian mutiny, not fear.of revolution at home, is at 
the center of The Tale. ເ with cartoons from Punch.] vom LJ. D. 


2941. Ruff, Lillian M. How Musical was Charles Dickens? Dickensian, 68: :366, Vas 
1972, 31-42, Dickens was an enthusiastic singer and performer—on the accordion— 
of popular music and refers to such music over 200 times in his novels. He collabor- 
ated on an operetta (1836). He knew many musicians, including Arthur Sullivan, Joseph 
Joachim, Clara Novello, and Francesco Berger, and he encouraged musical perfor- 
mances at Tavistock Square. He was -not -particularly knowledgeable about serious 
music, although he did attend concerts., He supported the Street Musicians Nuisance 
Bill in 1864. Descriptions of musical instruments in the novels seem uncertain. Away 
with Melancholy, from Mozart, The Harmonious Blacksmith, and the Dead March in 
Saul figure notably in novels. [Illustrated with pictures of contemporary organ and 
accordion, and a Punch cartoon on the Nuisance bil] . +“ 


2942. Stokes, M. Veronica. ‘Charles Dickens: A Customer of Coutts & Co., Dickens- 
ian, 68:366, Jan. 1972, 17-30. Dickens was a loyal customer of the Coutts bank from 
1837 until his death. Credit and debit entries, with brief and often obscure notations, 
indicate his steadily increasing prosperity but do not reveal new facets of the man. 
[Entries associated with domestic and literary affairs, charitable, dramatic, and social 
connections, and with relatives, are described at length and in detail—illustrated with 
pictures of the bank and of Angela Burdett ‘Coutts, and with contemporary cartoons. 


C iasan 


2943. Carter, John. The Suzannet Sale at Sotheby’s, Dickensian, 68:386,. J an. 1972, 
43-47. [This description of the auction (Nov. 1971) of Dickens materials gives prices 
and identifies some buyers.] —-L.J,D. 
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2944. Cohn, Alan M., and Kenneth Denning. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 2:3, 
Sept. 1971, 92-96. -[This annotated check list of recently published primary and 
secondary materials, includes references to reviews and to films.] —L.J.D. 


2945. Cohn, Alan M., and William D. Faulhaber. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 
2:4, Dec. 1971, 123-126. [This annotated check list of recently published primary and 
secondary materials includes references t reviews and to records, T.V., etc.] —L.J.D. 


2946. Meckier, Jerome. Charles Dickens: Reeth in Progress (1971), DSNL, 2:4, 
Dec. 1971, 111-121. [This is a compilation, with an index, of author-prepared descrip- 
tions of research in progress on Dickens and related topics.] —L.J.D. 


Cf.: Item 2906. 


“George Elict 
2947. Waddington, Patrick. Turgenev and George Eliot: A Literary Friendship, MLR, 
66:4, Oct. 1971, 751-759. Several of Turgenev’s unpublished letters give further evi- 
dence of the high regard in which he held Eliot, although no mention is made of her 
work in his critical essays. Several meetings in London and at English country houses 
gave both writers sufficiént opportunity to strengthen a personal friendship even 
though they seem to have diverged more and more widely in their tastes as time went 
on. Turgenev continued to prefer the simpler Mill on the Floss, for instance, to the 
more complex and “philosophical” pa Deronda, and Eliot may have disliked the 


later, more “political” Turgenev. ງ ໆ —S.A.W. 
hee. 2 Elizabeth Gaskell | 
Cf.: Item 2935. 

Irys Herfner (Henry Ferris) 


Cf.: Item 2958. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 
2948. Cohen, Edward H. The “Pitched” Sailor and His Example: a Key to Hopkins’ 
THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND, DownR, 87:287, Apr. 1969, 172-182. 
The sacrifice of the seaman, in Stanza 16 of Hopkins’s shipwreck ode, functions in three 
ways. It relates the poet’s response to the disaster-to his own spiritual tensions, helping 
him to comprehend that God’s activity (“‘outstress”) must be meaningfully received 
(“instressed”) and that Christs purpose and man’s are the same: self-sacrifice. It 
culminates the section narrating the wreck and is thematically linked to the tall nun 
and her story, which follow. It represents, as metaphor, the poem’s central theme, 
Christ’s sacrifice as reflected in human life. Thus the heroic sailor, the nuns, and the 
poet are subtly connected in their response to crisis; as willing sufferers—thus victors— 
they reveal the true meaning, the “inscape,” of Christ Himself.. —R.P.S. 


2949. Holloway, Sister Marcella. The Nun’s Cry in THE WRECK OF THE 
DEUTSCHLAND, DownR, 88:292, July 1970, 288-294. The tall nun is important to 
the meaning and structure of Hopkins’s' shipwreck ode. For in her dramatic cry, 
paralleling the poet’s earlier cry, “I did say yes,” the essential meaning of suffering as 
identification with Christ through love is brought.into focus. The poem reflects the 
operation of what Hopkins called “elevating grace.” The nun’s cry is motivated, not 
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by remembered toil and weariness, but by love—her yearning toward the Master. In 
her, Christ triumphs, and her utterance has redemptive effects on the other victims. 
The parallelism between the poet’s experience and the nun’s unites the poem; on it 
the whole structure is built,  ' . —R.P.S. 


2950. Hufstader, Dom Anselm. The Experience of Nature in Hopkins’ Journals and 
Poems, DownR, 84:275, Apr. 1966, 127-149. Hopkins’s poetry is Christian, but not 
traditional. His images are drawn from his very particular experience of the world. 
Between the most exact descriptions of nature in his journals and his great religious 
poems runs a strong continuity of visual experience. Hopkins’s genius as a Christian 
poet lies in the strength of this continuity and in its power to transform the natural 
image. Though complex and personal, Hopkins’s images are coherent. Seen in nature, 
recorded in the journals, they are developed into poetic structures expressive of _ 
Christian truths. Behind the complex and original poems lies a strong cohesion of 
experienced reality and human response, Hopkins’s own world. We can share his 
experience and enter deeply into his poetry only by accepting it on his terms. —M.A.G. 


2951. Stephenson, A. A. G. M. Hopkins and John Donne, DownR, 77:249; Sum.-Aut. 
1959, 300-320. A comparison of Donne’s and Hopkins’s devotional poetry reveals the 
similarity-in-contrast, both in their poetic essence and their technique, and provides 
evidence suggesting an indebtedness of Hopkins to Donne. Donne, perhaps because he 
lacked Hopkins’s strong sense of Christ’s presence and action in history, does not quite 
convince the reader that the truth he states is much more than a metaphor. It is 
Hopkins’s chief claim to greatness that, as if by adding a dimension to ordinary experi- 
ence, his poetry realizes, in all its satisfying wholeness and ultimate intelligibility, the 
Christian interpretation of life and thereby ‘also authenticates it. —M.A.G. 


Rudyard Kipling 
2952. McGivering, J. H. Some Thoughts on THE HONOURS OF WAR, KJ, 38:180, — 
Dec, 1971, 16-18. A narrator who is too much Kipling himself, improbable plot and 
characterization, and poor resolution qualify this story as Kipling’s worst. —R.R. 


2953. Tasker, Sir Theodore. “Petersen Sahib,” KJ 38:180, Dec. 1971, 9-12. “Peter- 
sen Sahib” of Toomai of the Elephants can be identified as George P. Sanderson. 
Sanderson served as irrigation supervisor and elephant catcher in India from 1864 to 

1892. Kipling may have known him and certainly knew his book Thirteen Years among 
the Wild Beasts of India. —R.R. 


2954. Corrie, J. The Army View of Kipling, KJ, 38:180, Dec. 1971, 18-20. A writer 
in the Army Review has mistakenly appraised Kipling, who had a sort of prophetic 
foresight, as several of his works clearly indicate. —R.R. 


2955. Howard, Patsy C., and Edmund A. Bojorski. Rudyard- Kipling, 1896-1970: A 
Bibliographical Note, KJ, 38:180, Dec. 1971, 22-24. [A list of 52 Masters degree 
theses concerning Kipling is given.] YRR. 


Charles Kingsley 
2956. Coleman, Dorothy. Rabelais and THE WATER-BABIES, MLR, 66:3, July 
1971, 511-521. Rabelais and Kingsley wrote what Northrop Frye was to call Menip- 
pean satire—fantasy, literary fairy tale, works written in a mixture of prose and verse 
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of different styles, and’episodes both serious and comic displaying a great deal of erudi- 
tion and satirizing contemporary events. Kingsley’s style owes much to Rabelais, 
whose vigor and energy have much in common with his own ebullience. Even more, 


Kingsley found in his model a Protestant image that found a sympathetic reflection 
in his own attitudes and his own work. ~, . l —S.A.W. 


Thomas 3 Babington Macaulay 
2957. Bufano, Randolph J. New Information on Macaulay’s Death, N&Q, 18:11, 
Nov. 1971, 417-418. Lawrence Hutton’s ‘Literary Landmarks of London (New York, 
1897) supplies an eyewitness account (by Macaulay’s physician) of the historian’s death 
that differs in some details from the account of Macaulay’s servant that has generally 
been accepted. According to the doctor, both he and the servant witnessed the death, 
which followed by some time the initial seizure that produced it. Does anyone know 
where Thomas Joyce’s Ms note to Hutton is? —J.S.P. 


. James Clarence Mangan 

2958. Chuto, Jacques. Mangan and the “Irys Herfner” Articles in fhe DUBLIN UNI- 
VERSITY MAGAZINE, Hermathena, 111, Sp. 1971, 55-57. A study of six articles 
(Jan. and Feb. 1841, May 1839, Jan., Mar., and July 1844) signed by Irys Herfner 
proves that they were not written -by Mangan as D. J. O’Donoghue claims (Life and 
Writings of James Clarence Mangan, 1897): Although the two articles on German 
ghosts and ghost seers contain Manganian touches, the other. four contain religious and 
scientific ideas and coarse language alien to Mangan. Irys Herfner is not a pseudonym 
for Mangan but an anagram of the name Henry Ferris, and Ferris, who graduated from 
Trinity College in 1821, is indeed the author of these interesting articles in DUMag. 

—C.M.R. 


i John Stuart Mill ເ 
2959. າ John R. J. S. Mills Quantity-Quality Distinction, MilIN, 7:1, Fall 1971, 
6-16. The standard objection to Mill’s distinction between one form of pleasure and 
another needs more argument and development. Mill furnishes two criteria for deciding 
quality in a pleasure: first, decisions of experts; and, second, selection based on the 
lowest degree of quantity necessary to furnish pleasure. The common criticism against 
Mill’s notion that pleasure can be assessed only quantitatively is ineffective. Quality 
of pleasure is among the last criteria Mill considers. Mill suggests no properties for 
quality in pleasure; he merely supplies criteria for recognizing quality. —R.D.J. 


2960. Ten, C. L. MilPs Stable Society, MilIN, 7:1, Fall 1971, 2-6. Mill’s views on the 
essential conditions of stability in political society have been misunderstood, especially 
if reference is made to passages in his System of Logic, without further reference to his 
essays on Coleridge and Bentham. Miéill’s three. conditions for stable society were an 
educational system to discipline and restrain man’s selfish and anti-social responses, 
an allegiance to something. permanent, and a feeling of common interest among those 
in the same society. Social change must occur, but alwdys within a settled framework 
which preserves the good of existing institutions and forms. Mill wants both permanence 
and progress. —R.D.J. 


2961. Fukuhara, Gyozo. Articles on J. S. Mill by Professor Fukuhara: Bibliography, 
MillN, 7:1, Fall 1971, 16-18. [This bibliography divides Fukuhara’s wanes on Mill 
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into three sections: 12 articles in Japanese, six in English, and one book-length study in 
Japanese. ] | —-R.D.J. 


John Henry ແພນ 


2962. Nedoncelle, Maurice. The Revival of Newman ກກກາ Reflections, 
DownR, 86:285, Oct. 1968, 385-394. Scholars in many countries, perceiving in New- 
man a force for ecumenism, have examined influences on him and the contexts of his 
ideas. Typical of this interest are the acta of the Oxford Symposium (John Henry New- 
man, 1966), which explore Newman’s debt to Evangelicalism, the Fathers, the Caroline 
Divines, Empiricism, Aristotelianism, and Platonism. Objective analysis of his impact 
on rebels and outsiders, like Leslie Stephen, Joyce, and Colin Wilson; of his limitations; 
of his less well-known works; and of his associates, Pusey, Froude, et al, will help us 
to ເກຊູ Newman and his thought and to appreciate his remarkable equilibrium. 

—R.P.S. 


2963. Weatherby, H, L. Newman and Victorian Liberalism: A Study in the Failure 
of Influence, CritQ, 13:3, Aut. 1971, 205-213. Newman’s writings are significant as 
expressions of Victorian liberalism, but largely insignificant as literary influences. This 
is in part the result of the conservatism and orthodoxy. of modern Christian literature, 
and in part the result of Newman’s own failure to recognize that Victorian, thought was 
a largely inadequate vehicle for Christian theology. ມ. Newman was a man of his 
times is his greatest ເ. າ TERS FB. 


Walter Pater 


2964, -Frean, R. G. Pater and Martial, N&Q, 18:11, ‘Nov. 1971, 418-419. To miss 
allusions to Martial in Pater’s Marius can lead not only to inadequate appreciation but 
also to actual misreading. Pater’s references to Daedalus at one place, changed to Icarus 
in the second edition, represent not correction of an error on his part but an emenda- 
tion, for Martial had used “Daedalus.” One also notes Pater’s use of Martial in Chap. 
2, where “three separate ingredients” should be distinguished: (1) Pater’s own dread of 
snakes; (2) references to Becker’s Gallus, translated from the German by Metcalfe 
in 1849, in which snakes.appear; and (3) an episode in Martial [1.19 in which a boy . 
dies after having been bitten by a snake concealed within a bronze image of a bear. 

—J.S.P. 


2 , : William Michael Rossetti 
2965. Arinshtein, Leonid M. William Michael Rossetti als politischer Dichter, ZAA, 
19:3, 1971, 261-281. Rossetti’s Democratic Sonnets give him a unique position among 
middle-Victorian poets insofar as he advocates Chartist and socialist viewpoints at a 
time when Chartism was dead, and the socialist movement had not been born. Ros- 
setti wrote the work in 1881, but in respect for his brother’s objections abstained from 
publishing them. They appeared in print only in 1907. Because they are the only 
preat political document of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, the sonnets might throw 
new light on the Pre-Raphaelites, proving for instance that as a group they were not 
homogenous in their social, political, and aesthetic aims and ideas. (In German) —W.E. 


| Robert Louis Stevenson 
2966. Bergonzi, Bernard. Stevenson for Grownups, NYRB, 8:1, Jan. 26, 1967, 26-27 
(rev.-art., From Scotland to Silverado, ed. James D. Hart), Harvard U., 1967; Robert 
Kiely, Robert Louis Stevenson and the Fiction of Adventure, Harvard U., 1967). 
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Though Stevenson is commonly regarded as a genius in the realm of childhood reading, 
he was also a conscientious artist in the serious novel. The skills of the born novelist 
are apparent in his travel books, recently edited by James- Hart. Robert Kiely, in out- 
lining Stevenson’s fictional ene reveals oe serious-but-different theory behind 
Stevenson’s art. | —J.M.K. 


Lord Tennyson 
2967. Gray, J. M. ‘An Origin for Tennyson’s Characterization of Percivale in THE 
HOLY GRAIL, N&Q, 18:11, Nov. 1971, 416-417. A ‘statement in Malory about 
Percivale’s uncertainty of his own ‘safety -at one point (ILIv. in Wrigat’s edition of 
1858) gave Tennyson the hint for developing the element of doubt as part of'Percivale’s 
character. It cannot be truly ແ that ະຄນ departed om his source or treated 
sacred matters lightly.’ —J.S.P. 


2968. Harrison, James. ວລາ and Evolution, I DUJ, 64:1, Dec. 1971, 26-31. Ten- 
nyson’s views of evolution are never made clear. Certain sections of In Memoriam 
suggest that he believed in “some form of genuinely biological evolution.” However, 
at the same time, he was writing poems which reflect a cyclical or catastrophic view 
of history. Apparently his ideas on | the subjes! were tentative. . —A.B.F. 


William . ກຕ Thackeray 
2969. Main, A. B. A Thackeray Anecdote, N&Q, 18:11, Nov. 1971, 414-415. The 
story about Peter Fraser’s jest, said in Ray’s edition of Thackeray’s letters and private 
papers (Harvard U., 1945-1946, IID) to have been told by Sir Theodore Martin, actually 
wasn’t, Ray’s source reveals the teller a the ຕດ to have been one Col. E. B. 
Hamley, whom Martin າ >” ge ‘ay J S.P. 


Oscar Wilde 

2970. Fussell, B. H. The Masks of Oscar Wilde, SR, 80:1, Win. 1972, 124-139. A 
born actor, Wilde- “delighted in the comic disguise of the aestheté, ” but ‘he longed ໄດ 
star in a tragedy. His rise and fall suggest the Elizabethan Over-reacher, “whose vanity 
led him to pursue his misfortune instead of his fortune.” Thus, in not only wearing 
but also in removing his masks in his life and his art, Wilde “stripped away in a 
repeated action of pretense and exposure the masks he had so cleverly contrived.” 

—LK.U. 


2971, Murray, Isobel. Oscar Wilde’s Absorption of “Influences”: The Case History 
of Chuang Tzu, DUJ, 64:1, Dec. 1971,'1-13. Wilde reviewed an edition of Chuang-tzu 
in The Speaker i in February 1890, and the influence of this work’can te seen in The 
Critic as Artist, The Soul of Man, and De Profundis. Chuang-tzu preached contem- 
plation, self-culture, self-development, and passivity. Wilde used these ideas in ‘his 
opposition to conformity, his defense of art as a way of life, and his “gradually built up 
phildsophy of the dandy,” but:‘he ignored many of Chuang-tzu’s most fundamental 
ideas. — - —A.B.F, 


Cf.: Item 3103. 


+ b 
va າ Hai ໄ 


ກາກ. MODERN ©, 
ຫ Conrad p . 
2972. Hodgson, Terry. THE END OF THE TETHER, LonR, 6, Win 1969/70, 15-24: 


+ 
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‘This work is a deliberately slow-moving novel, whose texture rewards close study. 
Intricately constructed, its narrative components cannot be isolated one from another. 
Its “descriptive” passages lead into moral, psychological meanings which, in turn, 
relate to thematic and symbolic strands that are expressed through the characters. The 
quality of the writing should forestall objections that deplore the story’s slow move- 
ment. —L.R.D. 


2973. Pinsker, Sanford. Selective Memory, Leisure and the Language of Joseph Con- 
rad’s THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS, Descant, 15:4, Sum. 1971, 38-48. The 
shifting narrative „point of view in this work reflects a difficulty of the unnamed 
narrator. Experience can be conveyed only through language, but in the novel the 
narrator cannot make sense of some of the barrage of language, which, in itself, 
tends to falsify the experience. Along with the nature of language itself, the narrator’s 
highly subjective memory and exaggerated romanticism seem to create disparities in 
meaning. —R.L.C. 


T. S. Eliot 


2974. Nelson, F. William. THE WASTE LAND Manuscript, Mon/WSUBUS, 47:86, 
Feb. 1971, 1-9. [The complete story of the Ms, the publication history of the poem, 
and the prospect of another chapter in the history of commentary on The Waste Land, 
constitute the subject of this paper.] The recent appearance of the original Ms, pre- 
viously thought lost, indicates much more collaboration by Eliot and Pound than either 
would admit. —W.D.H. 


E. M., Forster 
2975. Cahill, Daniel J. E. M. Forsters THE LONGEST JOURNEY and Its Critics, 
IEY, 15, Fall 1970, 39-49. This work is of increasing interest to critics. Some find 
the central theme to be Rickie Elliot’s inability to distinguish appearance and reality; 
others view the theme in terms of the prelapsarian and postlapsarian Eden. Such 
readings fail to account for the “real complexities of the novel.” Frederick C: Crews’s 
E. M. Forster: The Perils of Humanism (Princeton U., 1962), however, properly sets 
the novel “in the Forsterian creed, seeing the novel as “an extended effort to see the 
action as a struggle upwards toward a humanistic code, one which will recognize the 
supreme significance of the human relationship.” —E.F.H. 


2976. Hair, P. E. H. Marianne Thornton, 1886, N&Q, 18:11, Nov. 1971, 419-420.. 
The family papers now in the Cambridge U. Library upon which Forster based the 
biography of his great aunt contain one copied letter of hers with a note by Forster to 
the effect that it reached him too late for inclusion, and that he would have included it 
had he known of its existence. In the letter [here reproduced], Thornton seems less 
solemn than a year later [1887] when she enjoined that her letters not be published, 
and she refers somewhat briskly to her evangelical background as a child and even more 
briskly to the “blacks,” about whose plight she apparently felt less concern than did her 
humanitarian father Henry. ~J S.P. 


Graham Greene 


2977. Davidson, Arnold C. Graham Greene’s Spiritual Lepers, IEY, 15, Fall 1970, 
50-55. Greene’s The Quiet American (1956), The Burnt-Out Case (1961), and The 
Comedians (1965) continue his theme that “man must be committed,” and that com- 
mitment “means being spiritually reborn.” The heroes in these novels have essentially 
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“gone beyond feeling” and they lapse into pathetic alienation and detachment. Each is 
troubled by his “having lost his identity with the rest of humanity,” and each reaches a 
nadir of estrangement, ennui, and .spiritual callousness before his recommitment to 
humanity. —-B.F.H. 


Thom Gunn 


2978. Powell, Neil. The. Abstract Joy: Thom Gumn’s Early Poetry, CritQ, 13:3, 
Aut. 1971, 219-227. The poems of Gunn's first book, Fighting Terms (Hawk’s Well, 
1958), have much in common with the Elizabethan plain style, notably its abstract joy 
and the careful manipulation of ideas and patterns. His later poetry lacks these qualities, 
to its detriment. —F.E. 


Aldous Huxley 
2979. Fuller, Roy. Gilding by the Ruolz Process, Listener, 85: 2190, Mar. 18, 1971, 
343 (rev.-art., The Collected Poetry, ed. Donald Watt, Chatto, 1971). Huxley’s poetry 
is not of intrinsic literary interest but is necessary for a study of his first fictional 
period (up to Point Counter Point, 1928). Technical facility increases from the first 
published volume to the last, while the nearest to good poetry is in Leda (1920). His 
interest in poetry remained with him throughout his life, and the earlier essays on it 
contain apt comment. —-C.C.P. 


D. H. Lawrence 


2980. Kleinbard, David J. Laing, Lawrence, and the Maternal Cannibal, PsyR, 58:1, 
Sp. 1971, 5-13. Paul Morel in Sons and Lovers can be analyzed in accordance with the 
psychology in R. D, Laing’s The Divided Self and The Self and Others, particularly 
Laing’s views on “ontological insecurity,” that is, a failure of psychological well-being, 
“integral self-hood and personal identity.” Paul suffers from a schizoid division between 
an inner and true self and a shell or false self, thereby derealizing both self ond other. 
He also depersonalizes Miriam Leivers and Clara Dawes. Both conditions are defenses 
arising out of his ontological insecurity, the roots of which are in the dependence of 
Paul upon his mother. That is, Paul unconsciously displaces his fear of his “devouring” 
mother to Miriam and Clara. ——M.K. 


2981. Daniel, John. D. H. Lawrence—His Reputation Today, LonR, 6, Win 1969/70, 
25-33, Lawrence does not command the full attention of young people today, though 
they quote isolated portions of his work. Some explanations are that he failed to 
write understandingly enough of women, that he excessively weighted the social role 
of sex, that his theme of alienation lacks contemporary connections, and his anti- 
technological views separate him from modern concerns. It is regrettable if today’s 
young overlook his unsentimental honesty, best found in his letters. -—-L.R.D. 


Hugh MacDiarmid 
2982. Watson, R. B. Hugh MacDiarmid and the “Poetry of Fact,” Stand, 9:4, 1968, 
24-31. MacDiarmid alone among modern poets “has fully explored the problems of 
expressing and dealing with scientific objective reality in an art where both intellect and 
intuition must meet.” As a Marxist he has social and didactic concerns; he cannot 
deny the private lyric voice, however, and “his aim was to achieve a unique aesthetic 
and intellectual unity.” Truth once recognized, however, his duty is to state it in 
“triumphantly socialist terms.” His moral concerns grow out of respect for, and refer- 
ence to, the “integrity of facts.” —S.R. 
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Norman Nicholson 


2983, Seli Robin. The Poems of Norman Nicholson, Stand, 10:3, 1969, 8-15. 
Recognition of Nicholson’s achievement as a “poet of major significance” is denied by 
the commonly applied tag of “regionalist.” His vision is grounded in the locale of 
England’s northwest, but it is a “vision of the human individual both trapped and 
liberated by his experience of time and place.” The vision in the plays and poems is 
thoroughly Christian. Nicholson uses a concrete modern idiom in his dramatic mono- 
logues and poems of impersonation. “His poetry is at once intellectually rigorous and 
filled with pi cas —S.R. 


Harold Pinter 


2984, Free, William J. Treatment of Character In Harold Pinters THE HOME- 
COMING, SAB, 34:4, Nov. 1969, 1-5. Character takes precedence over language 
in Pinter’s plays. His practice is to push character as near to confusion as possible; 
forcing us to develop a fresh angle of vision to receive communication from the play. 
Ruth ‘in The Homecoming illustrates his method, : which makes absurdity the essence 
of dramatic ດະ itself. —J.J.Mc. 


2985. Kastor, Frank S. Pinter and Modern : ກບກ Mon/WSUBUS, 46:84, Aug. 
1970,- 1-13. Modern tragicomedy involves an “identity of opposites,” a “fusion” of 
comedy and tragedy, a lack of moral distinctions, and a fragmented world. The center 
of Pinter’s vision is the recurrent image of-a room with two or more people present, 
but not together. For Pinter, realistic settings, characters, and dialogue operate within 
an absurd totality. An undefined menace from the outside, which eventually invades the 
room, links all of his plays, as do certain character types that are modified by the 
amount revealed about the individual. “Tragicomedy” is too restrictive a term to be 
applied to Pinter, because his drama evolves from shifting, ເເ situations and 
characters, not from didactic intrusions. . ——J.T.H. 


2986. Rickert, Alfred E. Perceiving Pinter, ERec, 22:2, Win. 1971, 30-35. -Pinter 
is not a traditional dramatist because he concentrates on the individual rather than on 
social problems. He presents a basic conflict arising from a menace, either external or 
internal to the character, and deals with the problem of communication from the stand- 
point of human unwillingness to communicate. He studies the desire to control and 
its relationship to personal OR —R.R. 


" Siegfried Sassoon 
2987. Phillipson; Dom Wulstan. Homage to Siegfried Sassoon, DownR, 85:280, July 
1967, 313-317. Michael Thorpe’s Siegfried Sassoon (Oxford U., 1966) is the first long 
critical review of Sassoon’s work. Thorpe is discerning and competent in dealing with 
the novels, but weak in handling the poetry, which he criticizes for content rather than 
style. Two poems, Lenten Dluminations and The Tasking, concern a journey toward 
religious faith and were called by Sassoon “my hearts blood.” Peter Levi’s article 
Sassoon at Eighty (PoetR, 57, Aut. 1966, 171-173), which praised these poems as spec- 
tacular works, is in closer conjunction with the goal Sassoon set for himself of becom- 
ing ແ ະ poet, than Thorpe’s study is. —E.M.W. 


George Bernard Shaw 


2988. Ketels, Violet B. Shaw, Snow, and the New Men, Personalist, 47:4, Oct 1966, 
520-531. Today's shift in power, from those strong enough to seize it to those educated 
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enough to control it, was signaled by Shaw in Major Barbara through Undershaft’s 
turning over of the munitions works to Adolphus Cusins, Professor of Greek. Like 
Shaw, Snow has delineated the rise of the “new men,” scientists primarily, but essentially 
educated men who combine “moral vision and practical judgment.” It is the moral 
uneasiness of the educated that obliges these new men to commit themselves to decision- 
making and thus “have.a voice in the future of the human race.” —ÀA.J.L. 


2989. Brodie, Alexander H. A Hitherto Unrecorded Shaw Edition, BC, 20:4, Win. 
1971, 531-533. [Shaw’s 1945 edition of Selected Plays for His Majesty’s Forces is 
described, as well as an apparently later impression of it without imprint or date (now at 
the University of Guelph).] : ; i —G.T.T. 


ດ. P. Snow 


2990. Snow, C. P. Testimony of Four Peers, Esquire, 76:6, Dec. 1971, 159, 282. 
The ethical problem faced by a man in Daniel Ellsberg’s position is difficult, and no 
satisfactory answers exist to the problem of the individual conscience as against duty 
to the State. Trust is an important matter, not to be violated lightly. One would wish 
the problem in the Ellsberg case to have been “much graver,” with “assertion of the 
individual conscience” possibly having some effect, to justify Ellsberg’s actions. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 2988. 


Stephen Spender 
2991. Spender, Stephen. Testimony of Four Peers, Esquire, 76:6, Dec. 1971, 158, 282. 
Decision on Daniel Elisberg’s right to publicize the Pentagon papers on Vietnam is 
difficult, yet “the revelations contained in the Papers provide ample moral justification 
for their release.” The Papers reveal the extent of the Johnson administration’s lying 
to the American people, and truth will out. “We can be grateful to Dr. Ellsberg ... 
for providing that . . . America is still a democracy.” —J.S.P. 


J. R. R. Tolkien 


2992. Watson, J. R. The Hobbits and the Critics, CritQ, 13:3, Aut. 1971, 252-258. 
Tolkien’s Lord of the Rings trilogy is a fairy story, not a commentary upon the com- 
plexity of the present. To claim that the trilogy is such a commentary “is to be misled 
by its size and its popularity into treating it with more seriousness than it seeks or 
deserves.” —F.E. 


Evelyn Waugh 
2993. Van Zeller, Dom Hubert. An Appreciafion of Evelyn Waugh, DownR, 84:276, 
July 1966, 285-287. Waugh’s integrity as an artist has been rightly stressed; it is his 
integrity as a person that has been questioned. He had no interest in creating an image; 
all he asked was that he be allowed to follow his inclination toward tradition, elegance, 
discipline, good manners, and a certain brand of Catholicism. He was not a snob, but 
he liked a certain kind of culture, felt at home in it, and enjoyed the spaciousness that a 
measured affluence could be counted on to supply. A man who, while scorning friend- 
ship’s gentler graces, can command the loyalty and even devotion of his friends is a 
man of humanity. His most marked quality was courage. —M.A.G. 


Rebecca West: 
2994. West, Rebecca. Testimony of Four Peers, Esquire, 76:6, Dec. 1971, 157, 278, 
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280. [Speaking for herself, Miss West writes: “I... do not believe that Dr. Ellsberg 
had the right to break the contract with the state and hand over the Pentagon Papers 
to The New York Times.”] —J.SP. 


Virginia Woolf 

2995. Ghiselin, Brewster. Virginia Woolfs Party, SR, 80:1, Win. 1972, 47-50. Super- 
ficially Mrs. Dalloway is the account of a woman’s day in which she prepares to give 
and eventually does give a party. But “in a sharp realization of the communion of life 
and death” she attains an insight which answers the question of the book: “Who sees 
truly?” Clarissa herself sees more truly than anyone else in the book; “her under- 
standing is intuitive and imaginative.” Her party becomes the means by which she 
comes to see truly. Perhaps “the novel Mrs. Dalloway is Virginia Woolf's ‘party.’” 

—L.K.U. 


Drama 
2996. Jones, L. A. The Group Theatre in Britain, ZAA, 19:3, 1971, 284-287. Mirko 
Jurak’s essay The Group Theatre: Its Development and Significance for the Modern 
English Theatre (Ljubljana U., 1969) is “inexact” in its employment of aesthetic cate- 
gories, and leaves out the central problem—the failure of the Group Theatre to attract 
the working classes. This failure was due to its remaining a mere “coterie of literary 
experimenters,” while another group, the London Unity Theatre, being a “much more 
politically purposeful theatre,” achieved a “phenomenal success.” —W.E. 


Poetry 
2997, Thurley, Geoffrey. The New Poetry in England, SoRA, 4:4, 1971, 267-283. In 
the 50’s Movement or academic poetry predominated: it was intellectualist, ironic, 
joyless, written with dead metaphor in rhymed prose. The first wavelet of the English 
avant garde included London poets Michael Horovitz and Pete Brown; and the 
second, Liverpool poets Brian Patten, Adrian Henri, and Roger McGough. The Liver- 
pool poets were influenced by the Beatles and not the universities, and although no 
serious literary idiom is possible without the widest intellectual base, still Anselm Hollo’s 
free verse and his domestic poetry and Mark Hyatt’s language are advances over Move- 
ment poetry. The best-proof of an English poetic renascence is the poetry of Lee Har- 
wood, who is influenced by trans-Atlantic culture and surrealism and writes of love, 
pain and separation, . —E.N.J. 


AMERICAN 
I. THEMES AND TYPES 


Fiction 


2998. Smith, Nolan E. Author-Identification for Six Anonymous or Pseudonymous 
Wright I Ttitles, with Wright I, Thompson, and BAL Addenda: Cardell, Crawford, 
Fay, Goddard, Sleeper, and Stebbins, PBSA, 65:4, 4th Qt. 1971, 402-408. Autborship 
of the following is not indicated in Lyle Wright’s American Fiction, 1774-1850 (Hunt- 
ington Lib., 1969): William S. Cardell’s The Orphans (1825); Henry A. Fay’s Female 
Robinson Crusoe (1837); Abby Goddard’s Domestic Sketches (1847); John S. Sleeper’s 
Barbara Howard (1841); and Elizabeth H. Stebbins’s Tales of the Emerald Isle (1828) 
and Tales of the Fireside (1827). In addition, Goddard’s Gleanings (1856) should be 
listed in Wright’s American Fiction, 1851-1875 (1965) and her Trojan Sketch Book 
(1846) in Ralph Thompson’s American Literary Annuals and Gift Books, 1925-1965 
(H. W. Wilson, 1936); and The Problem of Success for Young Men (1903) should be 
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included in the F. Marion Crawford ຕຕ of Jacob Blanck’s Bibliography of American 
Literature, Vol. 2 (Yale U., 1957). --0.1.. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Charles Brockden Brown 


2999. Ward, William S. Charles Brockden Brown, His Contemporary British Reviewers, 
and Two Minor Bibliographical Problems, PBSA, 65:4, 4th Qt. 1971, 399-402. Thirteen 
reviews [here listed] in British periodicals are known; they cast doubt on the existence 
of an 1803 edition of Wieland and suggest that the edition announced as published in 
1810 was really the 1811 edition. —G.T.T. 


3000. Schulz, Max F. Brockden Brown: An Early Casualty of the American Exper- 
ience, Mon/Am-Au, 2, 1970, 81-90. The artistic failures of Brown’s novels are the 
results of too-hasty writing, imperfect technique, and his emotional recoil from some 
bleak implications of fanaticism and blood-lust in the national character. His hesitant 
response to the American scene appears in his slight sense of place, his repeated use 
of pervading darkness as a background, his many stories within stories, and his ambi- 
valent treatment of Indians and blood-letting. Cooper solved the last dilemma by casting 
the frontier action of killing in a heroic mold, whereas Brown was trying to render 
the subject realistically, thereby mirroring his own failure of will and of sensibility. 

—M.E.M. 


James Fenimore Cooper 


3001. Darnell, Donald G. Cooper and Faulkner: Land, Legacy, and the Tragic Vision, 
SAB, 34:2, Mar. 1969, 3-5. Cooper and Faulkner deplore mankind’s missed second 
chance for prelapsarian bliss in the New World and place the blame on man’s avarice 
and want of true compassion. The landowners of both novelists prize moral values over 
material values. Though they deplored man’s transgressions, they still saw in human 
nature glimmerings of what Cooper described as “that pure spirit in whose likeness 
man has been fashioned.” —J.J.Mc. 


l Ralph Waldo Emerson 


3002. Veza, Laurette. Expérience ou la loi d’Adrastée, LanM, 60:3, May/June 1966, 
48-53. Emerson’s essay Experience: betrays a deep need for sincerity. This work 
marks a unique fusion between Narcissus and Protheus, representing one of those rare 
moments when Emerson looks to the past to modify his posture. This essay with its 
theme of death evokes Emerson’s favorite Platonic triangle, consisting of the Beautiful, 
the Good, and the Truth. (In French) —-J.V.E. 


3003. Gresset, Michel. Prophéte Frustré d’un art vivant, LanM, 60:3, May/June 1966, 
42-48. Nietzsche’s allusions to Emerson reveal the American’s ambiguity but also the 
writer at his best as a thinker of abstract fecundity, seen most clearly in The Poet, 
supremely readable here as he is not in some other works. For Emerson, everything 
begins with the eye, but his accomplishment tends to fall short of his vision. Yet the 
slight contradiction in Emerson may reveal an intuition of the world’s ambiguity. In 
Emerson, the eye contemplates a world which is beautiful because it is meaningful. 
Emerson, more of a liberator than a creator, shows in The Poet that the same truth 
is valid on the psychological and aesthetic levels as on the historical. (In French) 

—J.V.E. 


3004. Gonnaud, Maurice. Le Message d’Emerson, LanM, 60:3, May/June 1966, 33- 
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39. It is wrong to suppose that Emerson has no message for the modern reader. His 
work not only reflects the several revolutions through which his society passed during 
the period 1825-1865 and the unprecedented experience of his own country rent 
asunder by the Civil War. He is not merely a source of American symbolism. He is 
‘ever at ease in the universe. His refusal to be discouraged or give in to life’s trials, his 
willingness to meet the challenge of any intellectual field, his audacious syntheses and 
brilliant intuitions comprise a-valuable message addressed not only to the entire nation, 
but to each American. (In French) ——J.V.E. 


3003. Gresset, Michel. Le “Dieu Hbératerr” ou: Le Poète Emerson, LanM, 60:3, 
May/June 1966, 39-42, The complete new edition of Emerson’s poetry will be a wel- 
come aid to clearing up his inner conflicts. The extremes of the polemic in Emerson 
criticism may be seen in his admirers William James, Frost, and Joyce, and his detrac- 
tors Santayana, T. S. Eliot, Yvor Winters, Yeats, D. H. Lawrence, Hawthorne, and 
Melville. A reevaluation of Emerson must consider the boldness of his message con- 
trasted with his timiditv of style as Joseph Slater has shown. The interpretation of 
Emerson should consider also Thoreau’s emphasis on a poet’s life rather than Law- 
rence’s dictum, “trust the work, not the artist.” (In French) —J.V.E. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


3006. Sampson, Edward C. Seund-Imagery m THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
GABLES, ERec, 22:2, Win 1971, 26-29. Sound imagery is used to convey a sense of 
the living world outside the House of the Seven Gables, to help characterize Clifford, 
and to develop some thematic contrasts. ~——R.R. 


3007. Masheck, J. D. C. Samuel Johnson’s Uttoxeter Penance in the Writings of 
Hawthorne, Hermathena, 111, Sp. 1971, 51-54. Johnson's standing bareheaded in the 
rain in the marketplace at Uttoxeter as penance for having refused 50 years before 
to help his father sell books was very much in Hawthorne’s mind when he wrote of 
Hester Prynne pilloried in the marketplace. This one incident seemed to represent 
Johnson’s whole life to Hawthorne as he wrote of it in Biographical Stories, and 
Lichfield and Uttoxeter. The 50-year lapse in Johnson’s penance and the seven-year 
lapse between Hester's humiliation and Dimmesdale’s confession seem to strike Haw- 
thorne with almost biblical force as evidence of time coming round.  : —C.M.R. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
3008. Kostalari, Andrckli. L’Image de Scanderbeg dans la litterature mondiale 
{Scanderbep’s Image in World Literature], Mon/ Balkan, No. 2, 1970, 46-78 (Translated 
and adapted from Bulletin d’Analyses de la Litterature Scientifique Bulgare: Jin- 
guistique et Litterature, XII [Janvier-Juin 1970] item number 75; article in Bulgarian, 
abstract in French). [In this study of works written during the past five centuries about 
the Albanian Renaissance hero, George Castriota Scanderbeg (14037-1468), who 
became a symbol for the fight against tyranny and for freedom and justice in his struggle 
against the Turks, mention is made of Byron’s use of Scanderbeg’s name in the fight 
for the liberation of Greece, and Longfellow’s poem (The Spanish Jew’s Second Tale) 
on Scanderberg is commented on at length.] —D.L 


Edgar Allan Poe 


3009. Hagen, Sissel Lie. Gromntrekk i Edgar Allan Poes litteraturteori og estetikk 
[Themes In Edgar Allan Poe’s Theory of Literature and Aesthetics], Edda, No. 1, 1971, 
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25-35. Poe conceives of life as an oscillation between unification and fragmentation. 
The poem achieves a unity which 15 never complete in ordinary:life. The poet must, 
like God, consciously realize what he is doing, therefore he needs an aesthetic program 
and theory. In recreating the ideal, the poet first contemplates himself in moments of 
intense tranquility, then forms the vision in words. The truth embodied in a success- 
ful. poem is different in kind from the truth of moral or natural science, and the value 
of the poem is inseparable from the impression it makes on the reader. (In ເ 

| —B.J.T. 


3010. Harap, Louis. Edgar Allan Poe and Journalism, ZAA, 19:2, 1971, 164-181. 
Poe’s attitude toward the masses was paradoxical. “As a devotee of aristocratic South- 
ern mores” he wrote other-worldly poetry and scorned the “mob.” At the same time 
he was not only enthusiastic about the penny papers, hailing them as “one of the most 
important steps ever yet taken in the pathway of human progress,” tut also wrote 
for them. Poe’s involvement in the commercial press and his “frank opportunism” 
led him to develop a “double-aspect theory, one as literary critic and another as jour- 
nalist” that he applied simultaneously and that reflected his “double relationship to 
alienation.” “His literary theory . . . is that of the alienated artist and his journalistic 
theory is that of the agency that abets the alienation of the masses of people.” Poe's 
journalism is important not only as a major aspect of his activity but also because he 
was one of the first to recognize the potentialities of a mass press for the “demo- 
cratization of culture” and to anticipate its ມ functions” in “accentuating 
the alienated’ consciousness of the masses.” —W.E. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


3011. Kirkham, E. Bruce. The First Editions of UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: A Biblo- 
graphical Study, PBSA, 65:4, 4th Qt. 1971, 365-382. Analysis of 288 of the earliest 
copies reveals eight textural variants which can be used to identify the first issue. 
[A classified list of the 288 copies, with ` locations, i is provided.] (lustrated) ==; T.T. 


Bhe Hen’s Chicken 


3012. Lang, William L. Francis Vincent and the BLUE HEN’S CHICKEN, DelH, 
13:1, Apr. 1968, 28-45. In Aug. 1845, William T. Jeandell and Francis Vincent pub- 
lished the first ‘number of this periodical in Wilmington, Delaware. The four-page 
weekly concerned itself with local events and persons and continued publication until 
1854, its subscription list eventually numbering nearly 3,000. The Chicken demanded 
reform, one of its most advanced proposals urging that all important legislation be 
placed before the voters for approval, including the direct election of judges. Vincent 
always favored the common man against the bosses. Among the causes he espoused 
were city improvement programs, moderation of the penal code,’ women’s rights, aid 
for the poor, and a 10-hour work law. The tone of reform was always favorable to 
liberal and progressive reforms. In fact, Vincent’s far-sighted policies seem more attuned 
to the early 20th century than to the early 19th. —E.LS. 


Drama 
3013. Neeson, Jack H. From Schoolhouse to Playhouse, Wilmington’s Non-Profes- 
sional Theatre, 1797-1872, DelH, 8:3, Mar. 1959, 265-293. Despite considerable 
harassment from diverse groups, non-professional theaters continued to offer local enter- 
tainment to Wilmingtonians in the late 18th and~19th centuries. Educational ‘theater 
was an accepted concomitant of schooling. The Jeffersonian Dramatic Association, a 
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group that appears to have disbanded in 1872, represents a high point in the develop- 
ment of amateur theater in Wilmington. —M,.W.E. 


Fiction 


3014. Lanzinger, Klaus. The Prejudice of Sidney Smith and the Early Reviews, Mon/ 
Am-Au, 2, 1970, 45-52. Though Smith of the Edinburgh Review admired American 
government, liberal institutions, trade, and commerce, he was uncompromisingly hostile 
to American culture. In the neglect and distortion of American culture, Smith and the 
Review were joined by British, American, and continental journals and magazines of 
the late 18th and 19th centuries. Melville’s South Seas romances and adventure stories 
of the sea were admired, but his more ambitious works were not—Moby Dick was 
read primarily as an adventure story. Hawthorne fared better, but the Review con- 
sidered The Scarlet Letter a historical work on Puritanism, while the North American 
Review praised the romance but not its artistic merits. —M.E.M. 


General 


3013. Mews, Siegfried. German Reception of American Writers in the Late Nine- 
teenth Century, SAB, 34:2, Mar. 1969, 7-9. In the last half of the 19th century several 
American writers enjoyed great popularity in Germany—most notably, Cooper, Stowe, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Harte, Twain, Howells, and James. Cooper's public dwindled as 
belief in the noble savage waned. Longfellow was valued chiefly as a popularizer of 
German thought and literature. Critics favored Holmes, Howells, and James; the public 
preferred Stowe, Twain, and Harte because of their “specific American local color.” 
The principal plaudits went to Harte. ——J.J.Mc. 


ນຸ. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 , 

Henry Adams 
3016. Blinderman, Abraham. Henry Adams and the Jews, CIFo, 25:3, Fall 1966, 3-8. 
Implicit in Adams’s conservatism is a deep yearning to return to an authoritative tradi- 
tion which allegedly gave unity and spiritual value to society. Inextricably tied to this 
literary conservatism is Adams’s repugnance for Jews as stubborn, heretical, and 
grotesque opponents of his ideal utopia, Adams’s intense distrust of capitalism and 
advancing technology Jed him to an escapist medieval romanticism. Despite his belief 
in aristocracy and the gentleman, he descended into vitriolic anti-Semitic maliciousness 
in his writings, especially his letters, and intentionally or not, helped perpetuate the 
medieval myth of Jewish greed and aspiration for world domination. —D.G. 


Henry James , 
3017. Finn, C. M. Commitment and Identity in THE AMBASSADORS, MLR, 66:3, 
July 1971, 522-531. In references in the Notebooks Strether is more deeply committed 
to Mrs. Newsome, Wollett, and the little review than in the novel. He is contented with 
the identity the review gives him and need not struggle against it. But the finished book 
presents an individual who is still searching for an identity and a commitment, who 
endures an inner struggle rather than the external conflict the scenario had promised. 
This new identity is so strong that Strether must abandon Wollett and Mrs. Newsome 
simply because his commitment tells him that to do otherwise “would be a crime 
against identity.” The final scenes of the novel, however, are open-ended and can only 
suggest, not state categorically, a meaning and a moral. —S.A.W. 
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3018. Bleich, David. Artistic Form as Defensive Adaptation: Henry James and THE 
GOLDEN BOWL, PsyR, 58:2, Sum./Fall 1971, 223-244. Careful analysis of James’s 
life at the time he was writing this work demonstrates that he employed form as a 
psychological “defense,” asa way of managing the fantasy content of his life. Basically, 
the defense is against the unconscious oral wish. Hence it appears as oral renunciation, 
as rejection of the claims of the outer world. This in turn is replaced by visual intro- 
jection of the world into his private art world and the anal reproduction of the intro- 
jected matter, or the production of the novels about this world. Thus James symbolically 
fulfilled his unconscious infantile wish and satisfactorily stabilized his sense es 


3019. Grover, P. R. Two Modes of Possessing —Conqu est and Appreciation: THE 
PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA and L'EDUCATION SENTIMENTALE, MLR, 66:4, 
Oct. 1971, 760-771. Like French realists such as Flaubert, James is concerned with 
his characters’ relationship to material goods. But unlike their French counterparts, 
James’s characters—Hyacinth Robinson, for example—are relatively uninterested in 
acquisition; certainly they are not concerned with the destruction of the beauty possessed 
by others: rather, they are “contemplative, passive, and absorptive.” They admire 
but do not envy. Hyacinth, in dying, affirms a “civilization which he no longer wishes 
to destroy but to enjoy.” —S.A.W. 


3020. Thorberg, Raymond. FLAVIEN, TENANTS, and THE PORTRAIT OF A 
LADY, SAB, 34:3, May 1969, 10-13. James based his play Tenants on Henri 
Riviére’s Flavien (1884), and drew strong hints from Flavien for The Portrait of a 
Lady. Riviére also uses the word “affront” to describe Léonie d’Herbel’s confron- 
tation of destiny; she is ensnared for marriage by a scheming pair, resembling the 
Merle-Osmond duo, who covet her fortune. That he had used the Rivière story for 
Tenants may have been the reason for James’s reluctance to make a play of The Portrait 
of a Lady. —J.J.Mc. 


3021. Byrd, Scott. Henry James’s’ TWO OLD HOUSES AND THREE YOUNG 
WOMEN: A Problem in Dating and Assemblage, PBSA, 65:4, 4th Qt. 1971, 383-389. 
This travel sketch first appeared in Italian Hours (1909), bearing the date 1899. Internal 
evidence ‘supports this date for Part II of the essay but not for Part II (whose “content 
and spirit” seem to suggest the period 1874-1887). It was not uncommon for James 
to combine short pieces to form a longer essay, but he rarely based a travel sketch 
on distant experience. Because the title seems applicable only to Part U, one wonders 
why James combined the material in this way. Perhaps an explanation is that the 
essay was intended to form a triptych paralleling the arinngement of a Venetian paint- 
ing described in Part +. —G.T.T. 


Mark Twain 
3022. Ensor, Allison. The Location of the Phelps Farm in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
SAB, 34:3, May 1969, 7. Leo Marx locates the Phelps farm in northern Louisiana; 
Robert Stoller believes it is in upper Arkansas, north of Memphis; Henry Nash Smith 
places it near Pikesville, Arkansas. In his autobiography, and in Tom Sawyer, Detec- 


tive, Twain himself specifies that the farm is in Arkansas, evidently in the extreme 
southeastern part of that state. —J.J.M. 


3023. Harrell, Don W. A Chaser of Phantoms: ` ' Mark Twain and Romanticism, MQ, 
13:2, Win. 1972, 201-212. Twain’s impulse to avoid reality, evidenced as early as the 
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1860's, is in fact a strain of Romanticism, more particularly the Romantic quest for 
illusion. Three groups of images recur in his fiction often enough to be called patterns 
of escape: descriptions of nature in his early work, the memories from his past in 
the books of his major period, and the use of dream visions toward the end of his 
life. Finding extended narrative extremely. difficult, Twain wrote three nightmares of 
the sea—The Enchanted Sea Wilderness, An Adventure in Remote Seas, and The Great 
Dark (“Which Was the Dream?” and Other Symbolic Writings of the Later Years, 
1967), which show that humor was not always available to him for coming to grips 
with 9 —R.C.P. 


Fiction 


3024. Reynolds, Albert E., I. The California Gold Rush as a Basis for Literature, 
Mon/ Am-Au, 2, 1970, 61-80. The opening of the West. produced mostly utilitarian 
literature; non-utilitarian books with Western themes were written mainly by popular 
writers, who, combining sensationalism with the sentimental romance, effectively ruined 
the Western theme for the serious writer. The Gold Rush, which brought large num- 
bers of adventurers first to California, then to Nevada, the Far West, and finally to the 
Black Hills, produced most notably humorous and local color literature by such men 
as Bret Harte and Mark Twain. Twain wrote the Celebrated Jumping Frog with the 
encouragement of Artemus Ward. By 1875, all of the major writers of the West Coast 
had returned East; only seldom thereafter wes the Gold Rush used as a background for 
literature. Jack London and Walter van n Tilburg Clark are two of the rare late users. 

—M.E.M. 


Cf.: Item 3015. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Lee Anderson 

3025. Bas.er, Roy P. The Poet as Composer—Lee Anderson, SR, 80:1, Win. 1972, 
151-167. Anderson differs in practice from many modern poets in that he has set out 
“to compose a music of words accompanied by images, rather than the other way 
around.” His truest poetry is that in which the reader’s experience is concentrated on 
the sound first, the image second, and on the meaning as a blend of both. Poems 
such as Prevailing Winds, The Floating World, Nags Head, and Bearstone (in 2, 
testify to anderen skill as a "composer" ‘of poetry. —L.K.U 


Maxwell Anderson 


3026. Avery, ianei G. Addenda to the Maxwell Anderson Bibliography: Monro’s 
CHAPBOOK, PBSA, 65:4, 4th Qt. 1971, 408-411. Anderson’s poetry “stands in an 
intimate and revealing relationship to his plays”; he published 13 poems [here listed] 
in Harold Monro’s Chapbook in Jan. 1921 and Oct. 1922. —G.T.T. 


- Donald Barthelme 


3027. Schmitz, Neil. Donald Barthelme and the Emergence of Modern Satire, MinnR, 
No. 1, Fall 1971, 109-118. Unlike John Barth, whose print-oriented satire has moved 
backward loward the oral tradition, Barthelme has evolved a richly idiomatic language 
and collage-like, non-linear structure that give notable satiric Senne to the trivial 
objects o: everyday lifo. | . . . —F, E. 


ນ 
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Saul Bellow 


3028. Majdiak, Daniel. The Romantic Self and HENDERSON THE RAIN KING, 
BuR, 19:2, Fall 1971, 125-146. Bellow is concerned with the decline of the Romantic 
idea of self in Henderson. He believes in the creative imagination as the source of 
power but sees it weakened by the distractions of a society that provides little that 
ennobles character in its institutions. Like Henderson, man must look inside himself 
for value, order, and identity. As Henderson travels east into Africa he also travels 
back into a childhood time when his relation to life was whole and perfect. Returning 
from Africa he moves forward through time and self-forgiveness to see the connection 
between past self and present person, finding the peace and order he seeks. —A.T.T. 


3029. Ustvedt, Yngvar. Saul Bellow—en amerikasnk nåtidsdikter [Saul Bellow—A 
Contemporary American Poet], Samtiden, 80:5, May 1971, 273-282. Bellow’s favorite 
character is the outsider who does not succeed in the modern world, and who feels very 
acutely the lack of joy, security and meaning in his existence. Scapegoat and clown, 
this type of character is presented, from Herzog onwards, in terms of comedy. Bellow 
has developed a style well suited to express the unconscious in his characters. (in 
Norwegian) —B.J.T. 


Hart Crane 
3030. Huberman, Elizabeth. Hart Crane’s Use of Symphonic Form, Mon/Am-Au, 2, 
1970, 15-29. Crane’s The Bridge, consisting of nine main sections, several being divided 
into subsections, is “symphonic” in the original Greek meaning of “symphony.” The 
different strands are drawn together after being prefigured, stated, and evoked by repeti- 
tion, parallelism, and variation. Though occasionally obscure in detail, the poem itself 
is clear, having a prevailing, unifying pattern. Its logic is that of metaphor. Its music 
is in the evocative names which are haunted by' music and in persistent images of 
music. —M.E.M. 


7 i 


H. D. (Hilda Doolittle) 
.3031. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. HELEN IN EGYPT: A Culmination, CLit, 10:4, 
Aut. 1969, 523-536. In this work H. D. logically continues and extends the themes of 
her earlier work, themes involving “identity, fulfillment, and the realization of beauty.” 
An examination of the text offers answers to questions and doubts concerning her 
choices of style, subject matter, and imagery. —E.A.K. 


3032. Holland, Norman N. H. D. and the “Blameless Physician,” CLit, 10:4, Aut. 
1969, 474-506. A summary view of her life and a close look at Tribute to Freud 
clarifies the birth and growth of the H. D. “myth”; explains the root paradoxes of her 
poetry: polarities of hot-cold (fertile-salt, passion-reason, etc.) and explains stylistic 
paradoxes such as her strength in descriptions and her weakness in molding details “into 
a poetic, characterlogical, or, still more acutely, fictional whole.” Freud is a Saint 
Michael, “who will slay the dragon of her fears” and who stands for “the whole 
ambiguous network of wishes and relationships associated with the oedipal wishes of 
a little girl.” Her relationship with Freud twists and turns, but leads her to a style 
which fills the DE paradoxical gaps and which enables her “to immortalize an 
inner wish, to create ... an immortal person ministering to an immortal self” through 
her art. —E.A.K. 


3033. Bryer, Jackson R. H, D.: A Note on Her Critical Reputation, CLit, 10:4, Aut. 
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1969, 627-631. H. D.’s reputation, from the appearance of her first work through the 
present has fluctuated, but renewed interest in the 1960's, suggests that serious, thorough 
critical attention has begun and that more accurate evaluations of her work will be 
forthcoming. —E.A.K. 


3034. Engel, Bernard F. H. D.: Poems that Matter and Dilutations, CLit, 10:4, Aut. 
1969, 507-522. An examination of H. D.’s work, both the good and the bad, reveals 
her strengths and weaknesses and justifies the judgment that “her few good short poems 
will remain in:the canon of poetic accomplishment of this century.” Her technique in 
presenting detail, in choosing exactly the right word, fits well with her shorter pieces, 
but is insufficient as a basis for longer works in prose and poetry. Further, “The faults 
. include blurrings of focus, a sentimental enthusiasm for flowers and colors regardless 
of their function in a poem, and occasional mannered. writing and flatness.” -—E.A.K. 


3035. Riddel, Joseph N.. H. D. and the Poetics of “Spiritual Realism,” CLit, 10:4, 
Aut. 1969, 447-473. A careful, Freudian examination of H. D.’s work, including Sea 
Garden, The God, The Walls Do Not Fall, and Tribute To Freud, reveals her effort 
to reconcile her sense of separate loneliness (characterized by the hard, cold classicism of 
her poetry) with her longing to merge with things external to herself (conveyed by her 
desire for feminine identity through her imagery). She seeks identity and relatedness 
and seeks to merge with the male and masculine objectivity, but in feminine, subjec- 
tive terms. “She must turn herself into a poem... she (Hilda Doolittle) must become 
H. D.” —E.A.K. 


3036. Weatherhead, A. Kingsley. Style in H. D.’s Novels, CLit, 10:4, Aut. 1969, 
537-556. H. D.’s novels emphasize the contemporary assumption that style is a result 
of personality and experience, “with features not consciously chosen.” Her work 
demonstrates her self-examination, particularly in the figure of Julia Ashton in Bid Me 
to Live, and her style reflects a view of life embellished by the tendencies to bring the 
past resonantly to the present, and at the same time to find in the past a retreat to 
immutability. Her style further reveals efforts to harmonize modes of perception and 
action: stability is established by reducing experience “to dead, frozen scenes”; but 
simultaneously flux is generated by “the imprecise vision . . . of living models of 
people and of experience to be endlessly recreated.” —E.A.K. 


3037. Pondrom, Cyrena N. (ed.). Selected Letters From H. D. to F. S. Flint A 
Commentary on the Imagist Period, CLit, 10:4, Aut. 1969, 557-586. “These letters, 
selected from 45 pieces of correspondence from H. D. to fellow Imagist Frank Stuart 
Flint, show H. D. as she grew from a poet of 26, recently departed from the U.S., to 
a woman of 33, past some of the severe crises of her life, soon. to leave London, and 
ready to take up the themes of her mature poetry.” —E.A.K. 


3038, Pearson, Norman Holmes. A Selection of Poetry and Prose, CLit, 10:4, Aut. 
1969, 587-626. [This selection includes unpublished work by H. D., with a brief 
introduction by Pearson.] E —E.A.K. 


3039. Bryer, Jackson R., and Pamela Roblyer. H. D.: A Preliminary Checklist, CLit, 


10:4, Aut. 1969, 632-675. [Although incomplete, this check list is an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of works both by and about H. D] ——B.AK. 
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Charles East 


3040. Weaver, Gordon. An Interview with Charles East, NMW, 4:3, Win. 1972, 87- 
108. [This is a transcript of an interview on Mar. 5, 1971. The main topic is the 
relationship of a southern writer to his culture, with specific. regard to the state of 
Mississippi.] —M.T. 


Ralph Ellison 
3041. Kattan, Naim. Rencontre avec Ralph Ellison, LanM, 60:3, May/June 1966, 
99-101. Ellison claims that the blacks distribute the tasks that must be performed in 
support of their cause. His function is simply to write. However, he writes not as a 
militant, but as an American responsible for conveying the reality surrounding him. 
By no means indifferent to the collective struggle of the blacks, Ellison nevertheless 
eschews violence. He feels that unlike the Black Muslims, other blacks more than any 
other Americans seek to revive the basic American tradition of freedom and democracy. 
(in French) —J.V.E. 


William Faulkner 
3042, Bleikasten, A. Faulkner et le nouveau roman, LanM, 60:4, July/ Aug. 1966, 
54-64. Faulkner’s technique has clearly influenced Nathalie Sarraute and Claude 
Simon. As in Faulkner, time in the new novel becomes fixed in space. And yet 
Faulkner gives a wider, deeper, more animated description of space than is found in 
writers of the new novel like Robbe-Grillet. Between Faulkner and the writers of the 
new novel there is a kinship of technique and an identity of purpose, whereas a world 
separates Balzac and Robbe-Grillet. Faulkner’s work is not so much a model to follow 
as it is an invitation to move beyond it. (fn French) —J.V.E. 


3043. Howell, Elmo. William Faulkner’s Graveyard, NMW, 4:3, Win. 1972, 115-118. 
[This is a description of St. Peter’s Cemetery in Oxford, Mississippi, where Faulkner’s 
remains are buried, with some comment on the uses he made of the cemetery and the 
people in it who are commemorated in his fiction.] —M.T. 


Cf.: Item 3001. 


Robert Frost 


3044. Boyd, John D. Frost’s Grafting in his BIRCHES, Descant, 16:2, Win. 1972, 
56-60. The two fragments that make up Frost’s poem are of quite different character. 
The major portion of the poem, in which metonymy is used, is marked by Frost’s 
philosophic realism. Lines 4 to 20, which are “grafted on,” employ fantasy. The two 
passages contrast, but are strengthened by the contrast. —R.L.C. 


3045. Hiers, John T. Robert Frost’s Quarrel With Science and Technology, GaR, 25:2, 
Sum. 1971, 182-205. Though Frost believed that science and technology were rigid 
and stifling to creativity, he also believed that like religion and art, it could illuminate 
truth and the underlying order and form of the universe. He believed that with its 
emphasis upon the new and its view that more material knowledge and power can create 
a better society, science was delusory, and his belief in the satisfactions of physical 
labor made him critical of a machine-dominated technology. However, poems like 
The Egg and Out, Out—indicate that to him machines are not in themselves evil. He 
revealed a muted admiration for “the machine as a symbol of man’s ingenuity” and 
understood the nobler instincts that motivate man to experiment with the material 
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world. His quarrel was mainly with the belief that science could be “a complete guide 
to ເດຊ man,” —V.M.N., 


3046, Thompson, John. Permafrost, NYRB, 8:1, Jan. 26, 1967, 5-6 (rev.-art., Law- 
rance Thompson, Robert Frost: The Early Years, 1874-1915, Holt, 1966; Selected Prose 
of Robert Frost, ed. Hyde Cox and E. C. Lathem, Holt, 1966; Interviews with Robert 
Frost, ed. E. C. Lathem, Holt, 1966). Although essential knowledge of a poet is found 
in his poetry rather than his life, biographies such as Thompson’s do provide a means 
of better appreciating the poetry, chiefly through revealing how the final art differs 
from the experiences that inspired it. Most readers seek the poet’s “secrets” but find 
only, as in Lathem’s editions of Frost’s prose and interviews, his old poses. But Frost’s 
most important secret, the one sought but never found by his contemporaries Yeats, 
Pound, Eliot, and Williams, is his craftsmanship. In his discovery of what he called 
“the sound of sense,” the sound patterns that give language its meaning, lies the real 
secret of Frost’s poetry. —A.H.G. 


Exnest Hemingway 
3047. Davies, Phillips G., and Rosemary R. Davies. A KILLER WHO WOULD 
SHOOT YOU FOR THE FUN OF IT: A Possible Source for Hemingway's THE 
KILLERS, IEY, 15, Fall 1970, 36-38. Around June 16, 1924, several New York news- 
papers carried stories about the murder of William James Brennan, a cafe owner who 
had been a professional pugilist. Although Hemingway was residing in Paris then, he 
was more than likely aware of Brennan’s reputation as a fighter and of his murder. 
There are close parallels between Brennan and Ole Anderson, in The Killers: both 
were retired heavyweights, well-liked, and “relatively young.” As in the story, Bren- 
nan’s murderers waited in the cafe some time before killing their victim, motivated by 
some “grudge of long standing.” Hemingway’s transferring the newspaper account to 
a small town is in keeping with his thematic concern that a hero’s unattractive past 
isolates him. . —E.F.H. 


3048. Harlow, Benjamin C. Some Archetypal Motifs in THE OLD MAN AND THE 
SEA, McNR, 17, 1966, 74-79. Throughout this brief novel Jungian archetypes are 
found at structurally important points. At the beginning we have the “symbolic death 
of social isolation,” reinforced by the old man’s isolated position at sea. Then we have 
the outcast wanderer, the. journey or lonely search, the night adventure, and the three- 
day struggle. Finally there is a ເ death followed by a return to society, a 

resurrection. —S.A.W. 


3049. Baker, Carlos. The Slopes of Kilimanjaro, AH, 14:5, Aug. 1968, 40-43, 90-91. 
The Snows of Kilimanjaro has a biographical genesis. The story presents one version 
of the conflict between wealth and art within Hemingway himself. The “temptation to 
lead the- life of the very rich” contrasts with the climbing metaphor, which symbolizes 
artistic promise. ---9.1.3. 


3050. Dunbar, John R. Hemingway’s “Moment of Truth,” Mon/Am-Au, 2, 1970, 
3-14. One basic meaning runs through all of Hemingway’s novels, showing most clearly, 
in a kind of “Basic English,” in Across the River and Into the Trees. It is individual 
physical satisfaction, which is treated as a creative action during which one loses the 
sense of self. Death in the Afternoon simply restates on a symbolic level the sexual 
“moment of truth” of the other prose works. Though critics have often been deceived 
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about’ Hemingway’s ; ‘intentions because of peripheral materials, neither violence nor 
bloodiness is central to A ເມ to Arms, To Have and Have Not, and For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. —-M.E.M. 


3051. Hagood, Thomas Neal. Humor in ຮປກ Toronto Articles, McNR, 19, 
1968, 48-58. Hemingway’s journalistic apprenticeship on the Toronto Star served as 
an. excellent preparation for the mature works to come. On the Star he acquired such 
skills as “poetic compression, dramatic presentation, the use of' foils, several stock 
characters, and the technique of surrealistic humor.” The Toronto period also saw 
Hemingway's first mene articles and thus it offers a clear link, with his mature 
fiction. —S.A.W. 


3052. Monteiro, George. Heavuineway: Contribution toward a Definitive Bibliography, 
PBSA, 65:4, 4th Qt. 1971, 411-414. [Addenda to Audre Hanneman’s bibliography 
Ernest Hemingway (Princeton U., 1967) consisting principally of translations‘ into 
Portuguese are listed.] —G.T.T. 


Garland Howard 


3053. Sherr, Paul C. CHANGE YOUR LUCK: A Negro Satirizes White America, 
Phylon, 32:3, Fall 1971, 281-289. An unsympathetic New York Times stage review of 
Howard’s all-black musical comedy (1930) indicates that the white reviewer allowed 
himself to be blinded by black stereotypes, and thereby he and the white audience 
missed the satiric attack on white America. The show, unique because it focuses mainly 
on a white social problem, exposes white America’s acceptance of crime and corruption 
during Prohibition, but the reviewer only saw tap-dancing- Negroes. —R.L.Ch. 


Robinson Jeffers 


3054. Alexander, John R. Conflict in the Narrative Poetry of Robinson Jeffers, SR, 
80:1, Win. 1972, 85-99. Jeffers’s “doctrine of Inhumanism” and his belief “that poetry 
should seek to reclaim the narrative realism which [the poet] felt had been abandoned 
in the Imagist movement” are at the center of the critical debate over his achievement. 
The “trap” Jeffers set for himself exists when his philosophical rejection of everything 
human collidés with his poetic practice, for narrative realism prescribes attention to 
the distinctly human. Jeffers has shown his “integrity” by his willingness to confront 
this self-created dilemma. In his long narrative poems, Jeffers’s artistry finds “its 
fullest expression,” revealing him finally as more poet than- prophet, - —L.K.U. 


James Weldon Johnson l 
3055. Collier, Eugenia. The Endless Journey of an Ex-Coloured Man, Phylon, 32:4, 
Win. 1971, 365-373. Johnson’s novel, The Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man, is 
important not only for its realistic and romantic descriptions of Harlem, which antici- 
pate the portraits of the Harlem Renaissance writers in the 1920’s. The plight of the 
narrator, a black who passes for white, is symbolic of the racial and psychological con- 
fusion of Afro-Americans in general. The narrator’s search for a suitable vocation, 
environment, and class of friends marks the stages of the personal quest for racial 
identity many blacks undertake today. —R.L.Ch. 


3056. Carroll, Richard A. Black Racial Spirit An Analysis of Jaa Weldon John- 


son’s- Critical Perspective, Phylon, 32:4, Win. 1971, 344-364. Johnson's fiction, essays, 
and criticism of black poets reveal an aesthetic theory for black writers. Johnson holds 
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that, until things change, race is the unavoidable topic for black writers and that they 
must develop new literary forms and styles to express the unique racial spirit of black 
people. Nonetheless, the black writer should strive for universality of vision and 
appeal, abandoning such things as traditional plantation dialect for a wider range of 
verbal expression and capturing the archetypal character of the black race and culture, 
especially as they are manifested in black folk materials. —R.L.Ch. 


3057. Long, Richard A. A Weapon of My Song: The Poetry of James Weldon John- 
son, Phylon, 32:4, Win. 1971, 374-382. Chronologically, Johnson begins as a poet of 
standard poetic farms, which he uses to make conventional appeals for recognition of 
the black’s problem. He then turns to dialect poems, but does not avoid the sentimen- 
tality of the genre. Borrowing from the black minister’s sermon, Johnson, in God’s 
Trombones, finds a genuine idiom to express the essence of the black folk. His publi- 
cation of a long satire on racial bigotry in a new selection of his verse, Fifty Years and 
Other Poems, reveals another direction in his poetry—the transition from poems of 
explanation and outcry, to poems of militancy. —R.L.Ch. 


Le Roi Jones 


3058. Collins, Douglas. Le Roi Jones As Poet, LanM, 60:3, May/June 1966, 104- 
106. As a poet Jones hides nothing and is held in check solely by his superb defiance. 
His very real problems as a human being may account for the degree to which his 
poetry is repugnant. He lacks the detachment from his own work and from the emotions 
behind it that spells the freedom so necessary to good poetry. (In French) -J.V.E. 


3059. Doumergues, Pierre. Le Roi Jones au Théâtre, LanM, 60:3, May/June 1966, 
102-104. After The Dutchman and The Slave, Jones moves away from acceptance 
of white values. He resists the destructive aspects of America, of the white dominated 
modern world. The black becomes America’s only real revolutionary source. Jones in 
trying to further the cause chooses the theater as an arena of combat, and this theater 
is a political one. (In French) —J.V.E. 


William Edward Kimbrough 
3060. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Edward Kimbrough: Mississippi Novelist, NMW, 4:3, 
Win. 1972, 109-114. From Hell to Breakfast, Night Fire, and The Secret Pilgrim, 
novels written in the 1940's, deal with traditional attitudes and values of southern 
culture as they come into conflict with social, industrial, and economic challenges of 
the 20th century. Although Kimbrough is sometimes a bit weak in his delineation of 
character, he is sure and skilled in his portrayal of setting and of a culture he under- 
stood well. —M.T. 


Ludwig Lewisohn 
3061. Singer, David. Ludwig Lewisohn and Freud: The Zionist Therapeutic, PsyR, 
58:2, Sum./Fall 1971, 169-182. An examination of Lewisohn’s critical and Zionist 
writings for their Freudian component show's that prior to the publication of Expres- 
sion in America in. 1932 Lewisohn’s criticism was scarcely Freudian. After becoming 
personally friendly with Freud in the mid-20’s Lewisohn began to find psychoanalytic 
ideas useful in his arguments against Puritanism and its sexual repressions. At this 
time, however, when Zionism replaced literature as his chief interest, Lewisohn employed 
psychoanalysis to support his Zionist polemics and to illuminate the themes of Jewish 
assimilation and Zionism in his novels, especially The Island Within (1928). —M.K. 
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Robert Lowell 


3062. Lewis, Peter. Robert Lowell as Dramatist: “The Old Glory,” Stand, 9:4, 1968, 
59-74 (rev.-art., The Old Glory, Faber, 1965). In his reworking of Hawthorne’s Ende- 
cott and the Red Cross and My Kinsman, Major Molineux and Melville’s Benito Cereno 
in his trilogy Lowell has written “one of the most important works in the history of 
American drama.” It is polemic raised to high poetic and dramatic art. Lowell’s 
imagination re-creates actions, complexities, and passions that go far beyond mere 
adaptation of his sources for the stage. His main theme is “the failure of American 
ideals and aspirations,” and the gunfire at the end of Benito Cereno brings into 
dramatic focus the violence of all the plays in the trilogy and the violent history 
of the U.S. —S.R. 


James Michener 


3063. Michener, James. “What the F.B.L Has on Me,” Esquire, 76:6, Dec. 1971, 
134, 224. [Michener’s F.B.L “file” reveals him to be a notorious liberal “who conforms 
to every index which would indicate possible subversion: graduated from Swarthmore, 
which is bad enough, married a girl from Antioch, which is worse, and did graduate 
work at Harvard, which is worst of all.” He seems never to have joined any sub- 
versive organizations—or non-subversive ones either!] —J.S.P. 


Arthur Miller 


3064. Nolan, Paul T. Two Memory Plays: THE GLASS MENAGERIE and AFTER 
THE FALL, McNR, 17, 1966, 27-38. These memory plays have a single protagonist- 
narrator, actions drawn “from his memory to show his problem or demonstrate his 
nature,” minor characters who exist only “in relationship to the protagonist,” and a 
somewhat expressionistic technique with dialogue that is very close to narrative. Wil- 
liams and Miller insist that in life only what is remembered is meaningful. That Miller’s 
play presents a larger and more complex world than Williams’s does not alter their 
essential similarity as autobiographical, confessional, romantic plays. —S.A.W. 


Julia Peterkin 


3065. Cheney, Brainard. Can Julia Peterkin’s “Genius” Be Revived for Today’s Black 
Myth-Making? SR, 80:1, Win. 1972, 173-179 (rev.-art., The Collected Short Stories of 
Julia Peterkin, ed. Frank Durham, South Carolina U., 1970). Peterkin, a white south- 
erner who wrote during the 1920 ພ, had as a mark of her genius the ability “to see the 
Negro anew, in the terms of a... humanly complete myth.” The element of lasting 
importance in the experience of black Americans is the inculcation in blacks of the 
western Christian tradition. It is this which binds whites and blacks together in an 
evolving civilization, and it is this which Peterkin movingly portrays. —L.K.U. 


Ezra Pound 


3066. Goodwin, K. L. The Structure of Ezra Pound’s Later CANTOS, SoRA, 4:4, 
1971, 300-307. At first Pound and his earlier critics believed that the Cantos would 
become unified by the 100th. Now critics believe that the Cantos contain many themes, 
and, if there is coherence in the poem, it is in the poet’s mind. Pound has said the 
Cantos are a mess. In 1928, however, Pound announced to Yeats two themes of the 
Cantos: Descent into Hades from Homer and a Metamorphosis from Ovid. These are 
not so much themes as structural ເ. and they are to be found in the later Cantos. 

—E.N.]. 
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3067. Ruthven, K. K. Some New Approaches to Ezra Pound, SoRA, 4:4, 1971, 308- 
315 (cev.-art., New Approaches to Ezra Pound, ed. Eva Hesse, Faber, 1969; and Noel 
Stock, The Life of Ezra Pound, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1970). Hesse’s book is an 
anthology of 14 critical essays; its chief flaw is that its critics. are still trying to find 
form in’ the Cantos, which is formless modern literature. Mr. Stock has written a 
good public life of Pound, but what is needed is a private life that will help to expli- 
cate the Cantos. —E.N.J. 


‘Edwin Arlington Robinson 


3068. Monteiro, George. Addendum to Hogan’s ROBINSON, PBSA, 65:4, 4th Qt. 
1971, -414. Robinson’ s Gods Garden was reprinted in the New York Times Saturday 
Review of Books and Art, Nov. 7, 1896—before the publication of Robinson's first 
book later that month. [Hogan’s work is A ແແ ເເພ) of Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, 330 1720 —G.T.T. 


J. D. Salinger , 

3069. Kirschner, Paul. Salinger and His Society: The Pattern of NINE STORIES, . 
LonR, 6, Win. 1969-70, 34-54. This work, though not written with a continuity to 
draw a clear point, still shows a planned pattern. It is a religious one that follows “the 
classical triad of Vedantic Hinduism: Being, Consciousness, and Bliss.” —L.R.D. 


Upton Sinclair 


3070. Durham, James C. Upton Sinclair’s Realistic Romanticism, Mon/WSUBUS, 
46:83, May 1970, 1-9. The Jungle reflects Sinclair’s blending of romantic and realistic 
elements. Jurgis Rudkus’s struggle and decline under capitalistic cruelty and his salva- 
tion through socialism form a melodramatic plot which points toward perfectability 
and is a platform for Sinclair’s romantic and moralistic sermons against capitalism. 
Realism of.setting, characterization, dialogue, and description are contained by the 
author’s romantic socialism. His autobiographical statements and the judgments of 
critics support this view of Sinclair as a moralist in the tradition of Dickens and Zola, 
rather than as a naturalist like Dreiser. —J. T.H. 


Wallace Stevens 


3071. Sampley, Arthur M. Wallace Stevens: Executive as Poet, MQ, 13:2, Win. 1972, 
213-228. Close parallels exist between the cultured business executive, who is secular, 
realistic, pragmatic, and skeptical, and the major man, the poet-philosopher, whom 
Stevens holds out as the hope for improving man’s condition. As the executive analyzes 
new situations in terms of the realities which they present, so does the poet give form 
to the amorphous world of reality. Although Esthétiqae du Mal reveals Stevens’s 
incomplete reckoning with evil and pain, it does emphasize his healthy optimism as he ` 
creates an imaginative construct of the outward. world. The poet, the superior man, 
with his unusual powers of apprehension and communication must present his vision 
of: order ina “beau language,” thereby achieving an exaltation that can carry the 
reader into a humanistic mysticism. —R.C.P. 


3072. Taylor, Andrew. Stevens’ NOTES TOWARD A SUPREME FICTION: A 
Reading, SoRA, 4:4, 1971, 284-299. Stevens’s dialectic is not so much imagination and 
reality as it is poverty (failure to. create imaginative agreement with reality) and belief 
(moments when the world and imagination cohere). Notes, through its three parts, “It 
must be abstract,” “It must change,” and “It must give pleasure,” is Stevens’s most 
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ambitious single attempt at overcoming poverty and at establishing an imaginative 
union with reality. It is a central document in the development of modern poetry from 
English Romanticism and is a personal, coma vital meditation of how good it is 
to be alive. RNJ. 


Allen Tate 


3073. Fields, Kenneth. Just and Unpredictable Proportions: Allen Tate’s ESSAYS 
OF FOUR, SR, 80:1, Win. 1972, 180-196 (rev.-art., Swallow, 1968). Two points to 
remember if one is to comprehend Tate’s criticism are that he has never written a 
critical book and that his individual essays are “loose.” In spite of Fate’s protest that 
he is unconcerned “with consistency and system,” a “tensionist prejudice” unites these 
essays. In addition to his interest in- “a great tension between abstraction and sensation,” 
Tate observes a work of art in its historical or social context. This book is difficult, 
but it contains many essays ພມ for those engaged in the com of literature. 

—L.KU. 


Morris West 
Cf.: Item 3078. 


Tennessee Williams 
Cf.: Item 3064. 


Thomas Wolfe © 


3074, Reeves, Paschal. The Second Homeland of his Spirit: Germany in the Fiction 
of Thomas Wolfe, Mon/Am-Au, 2, 1970, 53-60. Wolfe continued the pattern of the 
major 19th-century American writers by going to Europe at a time when his contempo- 
raries were flocking there. Between 1924 and 1936, he made seven trips, visiting 12 
countries. He depicts England, France,-and Germany and is sharply critical of all 
three in his works. Though feeling an affinity to Germany, he was repelled by the 
cruelty and gluttony he believed basic to the German spirit. Book VII of The Web 
and the Rock, reflects actual incidents which occurred during the 1928 festival in 
Munich. Book VI of You Can’t Go Home Again deals with his growing awareness of 
Hitlerism and the Nazi horror. Mixed admiration and revulsion mark the total view 
emerging from Wolfe’s writings on Germany. —M.E.M. 


James Wright 
3075. Stitt, Peter A. The Poetry of James Wright, MinnR, No. 2, Sp. 1972, 13-32. 
Read chronologically, Wrights poems form a stylistic history of the best contemporary 
American poetry. ‘The. first works, notably The Green Wall (1957) and Saint Judas 
(1959), are consciously reminiscent of the poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
Robert Frost. From this beginning, however, Wright goes on, in The Branch Will Not 
Break (1963) and Shall We Gather at the River (1968), to develop his own character- 
istic personal style and dark vision. l —F.E. 


Richard Wright- 
3076. Reilly, John M. Self-Portraits by Richard Wright, ColQ, 20:1, Summer 1971, 
31-45. Throughout his works and out of the self-portraiture of his experience, Wright 
expresses his vision of life. In an early story, The Voodoo of Hels Half-Acre, the 
author declares his personal and artistic intentions. His ideals as a writer may be traced 
in the evolving protagonist through subsequent versions of The Man Who Lived Under- 
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ground. Broadening dimensions of Wright's literary viewpoint reflect the significance 
of individual and social problems which he confronts. —S.M.E.G. 


Fiction 


3077. App, Austin J. Better Ethical Standards for Novels, CathLW, 34:2, Oct. 1962, 
86-88, 105-107. The unwillingness to bow to immutable standards of right and wrong 
is the chief corrosion of our age. Modern secular criticism wants to by-pass eternal 
laws and pontificate about artistic sincerity and literary felicities. However, the impres- 
sions a novel creates must not merely correspond with what the novelist has experienced 
or believes but must be in harmony with the truth of life. —E.J.C. 


3078. Grande, Luke M. Renegade Priests in Recent Fiction, CathLW, 32:7, Apr. 
1961, 407-410. In some recent fiction the reader is recalled to.a world of order against 
which man’s drama of salvation and damnation is played out, the priest-hero taking 
the ultimate risk, the walk on the tightrope between heaven and hell. Even though it- 
won. the Doubleday Catholic Prize Fiction award for 1960, Elizabeth Ann Cooper’s 
No Little Thing (Doubleday, 1960) must: be. counted as a good intention that missed 
fire; yet with all its flaws, it is much more satisfying than the contender Be Not Angry 
(Atheneum, 1960) by William Michelfelder. In Morris West’s Devil’s Advocate (Mor- 
row, 1959), the problem of the former two is solved through a growing awareness of the 
nature of love—spiritual rebirth. Here is the essential drama, the search for the pearl 
of great price. . —E.J.C. 


3079. Liptzin, Solomon. The Yiddish Novel of Young America, CJFo, 25:3, Fall 1966, 
9-14. Yiddish writers who came to America from Russia after the 1905 Revolution 
sought to wean their readers from lachrymose sentimentalism and propaganda. Known 
as “Die Yunge,” they included three novelists still unknown to most American readers: 
David Ignatoff (1885-1953), Isaac Raboy (1882-1944), and M. J. Haimowitz (1881- 
1958). Ignatoff wrote romantic narratives of Jewish traditions and realistic novels of 
New York City life. His realistic works, which include In the Cauldron (1918) and 
Vistas (1932), betray his attraction to radical socialism. Raboy, a disciple of Ignatoff, 
wrote romantic fiction of Jewish farmers on the American prairie, including such novels 
as Mr. Goldenbarg (1913) and The Jewish Cowboy (1942), Haimowitz, influenced by 
the Impressionism of the Viennese aesthetes, tried to delve into the subconscious and 
psychology of the modern woman. ---ນ.(3. 


Cf.: Item 3085. 


General 


3080. Johnson, Curt. The Culture Trough, Nation, 211:5, Aug. 31, 1970, 150-152. 
The Coordinating Council of Literary Magazines receives grants from the National 
Endowment for the Arts (the U. S. culture agency) and “matching funds” (tax- 
deductible gifts) from private sources. CCLM allocates these funds to non-commercial 
literary magazines. CCLM also channels private donations to particular recipients. 
Administrative expenses of CCLM are 20 to 30 percent of its budget. It appears that 
little money goes to the neediest and that much goes to those already taken care of by 
the establishment. It is difficult to get information on CCLLM’s policies and practices. 

—T.0.M. 


3081. Kwiat, Joseph J., and Gerhard Weiss. Responses of German Men of Letters to 
American Literature, 1945-1955, Mon/Am-Au, 2, 1970, 30-44. Europeans, particularly 
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Germans, showed a marked change in attitude toward American culture and literature 
in the first decade after World War IJ. American dramas, novels, and poetry had great 
impact on individual writers and on the German population in general, who read avidly 
to overcome 12 years of intellectual isolation and-to get information about. American 
life. Translations of American best-sellers tended to be best-sellers in Germany, too 

Thomas Wolfe, Thornton Wilder, William cree and 2. Hemmgway have been 
important in post-war PETAN y ——M.E.M. 


VIL GENERAL 


Bibliography i 

3082. Turco, Lewis. The Literature of New York: A Selective Bibliography of Colonial 
and Native New York State Authors, Mon/NYSEC, No. 12, 1970, 1-98. [This is a 
bibliography of major works by 600 authors selected on the basis. of being “significant” 
_ to “the general culture of the State” or to “national letters.” Writers are indexed alpha- 

betically and listed with their books according to date of birth. Only those born before 
1939 are included. Prominent journalists, political writers, historians, creative artists 
and scholars who were born in New York’ State and a few ເພະ. Colonial authors 
born elsewhere are included.] —CS. T. 


3083. Doumergues, Pierre. La Négritade Américaine, LanM, 60:3, May/June 1966, 
94-98. The American black suffers from economic, social, and political inequality 
despite the undebatable progress achieved during the last ten years. He is the prime — 
contradiction of America, the host of the world’s refugees; he symbolizes the failure of 

the American dream despite his rôle in the 50's in support of non-violent protest and 
in helping students make concrete an idealism theatened by McCarthyism. The black’s 
problem is relatively simple: to assume his negritude per Jones, to rediscover his 
dignity per James Baldwin, or to discover his identity per Ralph Ellison. The whites 
have a more complex problem; as Baldwin has said, it is they, not the blacks, who 
need liberating. (in French) ` —I.V.E. 


3084. Fabre, Michel. Le Probléme Noir Aux Etats-Unis, LanM, 60:3, May/June 1966, 
119-129. In The Ku-Klux-Klan (Clifton, 1965) William P. Randel removes the mystery 
from this organization’ that has been responsible for so much xenophobia. Howard 
Ginn’s S.N.C.C. The New Abolitionists (Beacon, 1964) analyzes the repercussions of 
direct action by the Committee on issues beyond the framework of racial justice. 
Erskine Caldwell’s In Search of Bisco (Farrar-Straus, 1965) reveals the author to be 
chronicler of the poor whites while touching on racial relations at primordial levels. 
C. Eric-Lincoln’s My Face is Black (Beacon Press, 1964) is a work of black chauvinism. 
Thomas Merton suggests that the black’s hour is here in Seeds of Destruction (Farrar- 
Straus, 1964). William Melvin Kelley’s A Different Drummer (Bantam Books, 1964) 
is an exhortation to apply Thoreau’s encouragement’ to the man who is seemingly out 
of step. In A Drop of Patience (Doubleday, 1965) Kelley depicts the difficult existence 
of a black musician who never loses his dignity. Kelley’s 16 short stories in Dancers on 
the Shore (Doubleday, 1964) treat the individual’s discovery of his integrity. Richard 
Wrights Lawd Today (Blond, 1964) implicitly condemns society for racial injustice. In 
Look Away, Look Away (Peter Davies, 1965) Ben Haas writes of the well-known aspects 
of racial conflict and creates a hero who is more a type than an individual. Junius 
Edwards in If We Must Die (Blond, 1965) concentrates on the efforts of a young black 
to get on the electoral lists and the tragic consequences. Paule Marshall’s autobio- 
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graphical Brown Girl, Brownstones (Random House, n.d.) shows that the heroine must 
break her image as reflected by the mirror of white society if she is to attain adulthood. 
Horace R. Clayton’s autobiography Long Old Road (Trident, 1965) expresses the desire 
to live simply as an individual but recognizes the impossibility of this “Until Negroes 
have total equality.” (In French) ~—J.V.E. 


3085. Singh, Raman K. The Black Novel and its Tradition, ColQ, 20:1, Sum. 1971, 
23-29. Treatment of the identity-quest and of the concept of Soul distinguish the black 
American novel from its non-black counterpart. Varying degrees of discovery, rather 
than loss of identity, highlight Ellison’s Invisible Man, Wright’s Native Son, Bald- 
win’s Go, Tell If on the Mountain, and Demby’s The Catacombs. Rejecting the machine 
culture of the white heritage, the concept of Soul recognizes the salvific force of a 
black life-style. Specifics in Ellison’s and Demby’s above-mentioned novels and in 
Toomer’s Cane reflect positive and negative characteristics of Soul. —S.M.E.G. 


Cf.: Items 3056 and 3057. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA 
Drama 


3086. Acquaye, Saka. The Problems of Language in the Development of the African 
Theatre, Okye, 4:2, June 1969, 70-76. There are two approaches to solve the language 
problem facing the development of the African theater: the spoken word and mime. 
The spoken word has many thorny points to it and thus should be avoided. The variety 
of languages must be a major consideration. Mime is tied into the African tradition and 
consciousness, and provides a means of keeping cultural content. —E.J.M. 


3087. Jones-Quartey, K. A. B. The Problems of Language in the Development of the 
African Theatre, Okye, 4:1, Dec. 1968, 95-102. What is required in African Theater 
is language of the right kind and meaning. The sole use of mime in theater, as advo- 
cated by Saka Acquaye [see preceding abstract], will not suffice for the communication 
of all ideas. While all segments of an audience may not be reached, due to language 
difficulties, progress and education will not be advanced through the continued use of 
methods with which all are familiar. Both language and mime have their place in the 
African theater. —E.J.M. 


3088. Kennedy, Scott. Language and Communication Problems in fhe Ghanaian 
Theatre, Okye, 4:1, Dec. 1968, 103-109. Many Ghanaians are seeking answers to theater 
problems, including Jones-Quartey, Acquaye, Senanu, and Nketia. They have all 
pointed out the responsibility of the playwright, director, and audience, but the actor 
also has a responsibility to communicate the dramatic experience. His language is both 
verbal and non-verbal. He must communicate a total mixture of life experience, making 
himself the medium to interpret the play to his audience. This will require training in 
basic communication on both levels and in the idea of theater. —E.J.M. 


Fiction 
3089. Ikiddeh, Ime. Popular Fiction in Ghana, Okye, 4:2, June 1969, 93-103. Ghana- 
ian literature has concentrated on prose fiction. It has developed from the puritanical 
morality and unreal settings and characters of J. Benibengor Blay to naturalization in 
Nortey, Konadu, and Mickson. The latter two dominate the fiction market in.Ghana 
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today. The man-woman relationship is a dominant interest, but while Mickson tends 
to place the burden of blame for the break-down of relationships primarily on the 
woman, Konadu shows that it is often more evenly shared, There is a definite uneven- 
ness in the use of language among the modern writers, which is partially the fault of the 
publishing houses who do little or no editing or proofreading. —E.J.M. 


3090. Lindfors, Bernth. New Trends in West and East African Fiction, RNLit, 2:2, 
Fall 1971, 15-37. The writing of novels in English in West and East Africa is in a 
stage of extremely rapid growth and development. Historically three phases are appar- 
ent: the Nationalist phase documented the devastating social and psychological conse- 
quences of colonialism; the Reformist phase focused on present problems through fre- 
quent ridicule directed at Africans themselves; the Local Color phase was apolitical, 
seeking to reveal the rhythm and flavor of African village life. A geographical survey 
of current writing shows a dependence on old themes and techniques with some signifi- 
cant undercurrents of change: Nigerians are more tradition-bound emphasizing local 
color; cultural malaise has been the dominant theme in most Ghanaian works; East 
Africans have been the most innovative in terms of narrative form and technique. 

—R.P.R. 


General 


3091. Mensah, Atta Annan. The Popular Song and the Ghanaian Writer, Okye, 4:1, 
Dec. 1968, 110-119. Originating from different sources and catering to the needs 
of communities and individuals in different fields of human activity and in different 
periods of time, popular songs incorporate a wide range of artistic vocabularies, idioms, 
devices, techniques, styles, and aesthetic values. They also reflect everything that should 
interest the writer, for the popular song reflects many of the facets of social life that 
the writer needs to know well. As repositories of new data, ideas, literary forms and 
inspiration, few sources would serve the writer better. —E,J.M. 


CANADA 


. Grey Owl 


3092. Rashley, R. E. Grey Owl and the Authentic Frontier, EngQ, 4:3, Fall 1971, 
58-64. The theme of the Canadian frontier is well realized in the writings of Grey 
Owl who claimed to be a North American Indian, but who was probably a half-breed. 
His work deals with the basic goodness of the vanishing life of the wilderness, the com- 
radeship and understanding of men living under its elemental conditions, and the 
wrongs done to the wilderness and the men and animals that inhabit it. —J.J.M. 


General 


3093. Mandel, Eli. The Study of Canadian Culture, EngQ, 4:3, Fall 1971, 15-24. 
The problem with studying Canadian culture is that culture is multiple and regional; 
it has no particular unity since it resides in the individual imagination. This culture 
expresses itself in Canada through the myth of man against the wildnerness, the mixed 
pastoral feelings of nature as terrible and idyllic, and the search for the lost innocence 
of childhood through flight from the cities. —J.J.M. 


3094, Cook, Ramsay. The Uses of Literature in Cultural History, EngQ, 4:3, Fall 
1971, 25-30. It is erroneous to claim, as Eli Mandel does in his The Study of Canadian 
Culture [see preceding abstract], that literature cannot be used as an aid to understand- 
ing Canadian culture. While literature may be a timeless art, as Mandel suggests, to 
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the historian working in time literaure is a reflection of the culture in which it is written, 
and Canadian literature mirrors. Canada’s physical and institutional environment. How- 
ever, Canadian culture can sometimes be -better described by Canada’ s mediocre litera- 
ture than by its literary masterpieces. . ee —J.J.M. 


COMMONWEALTH 


~ General — 


3095. Reid, Ian. Distractions and Definitions: ‘Studying Commana Literature, 
SoRA, 4:4, 1971, 316-326 (rev.-art., William Walsh, A Manifold Voice: Studies in Com- 
monwealth Literature, Chatto & Windus, 1970; and National Identity: Papers Delivered 
At the Commonwealth Literature Conference, University of Queensland, 1968, ed. K. 
- L. Goodwin, Heinemann, 1970). Commonwealth Literature became a legitimate aca- 
demic subject in 1964, but these two books raise questions about the direction of the 
study of that subject. Walsh’s nine. essays on writers representative of their Common- 
wealths are. marred by lack of definition, by style, by failure to understand the writer 
in context (especially Patrick White and Morley Callaghan), and by mechanical errors. 
K. L. Goodwin’s book brings together 16 papers of mixed quality. In one, Edwin 
Thumbo asks for a definition of the term “national identity” and questions its use as 
a critical concept. In another R. E. Watters illustrates a profitable kind of study of 
Commonwealth Literature i in his careful comparison of Australian and Canadian fiction. 

—E.N.J. 


3096. Annual Bibliography of Commonwealth Literature 1970, JCL, 6:2, Dec. 1971, 
1-119. [This item contains the folowing bibliographies: Donald Simpson, Common- 
wealth: General,-2-4; Arthur Ravenscroft, ‘Africa: General, 4-13; Arthur Ravenscroft, 
Southern Africa, 13-15; Donatus Nwoga, West Africa, 15-24; L. T. Hergenhan, 
Australia, 24-43; Mary Burnett, Canada, 43-67; Yasmine Gooneratne, Ceylon, 67-73; 
C. N. Srinath, India, 73-84; Ooi Boo Eng, Malaysia and Singapore, 84-90; MacD. P. 
Jackson, New Zealand, 90-99; Syed Ali Ashraf, Pakistan, 99-103; Kenneth Ramchand, 
The West Indies, 103-110; Tim Couzens, Appendix: South Africa, 110-119. Each 
bibliography is introduced with an essay by the compiler. The following categories 
are included: ‘bibliographies (including research aids), drama, ເ poetry, anthol- 
ogies, ກວ ມ criticism, and aan _ —M.T. 


3097. vee ciel P. The Absurd in Samuel Beckett, Personalis, 48:1; Jan. 1967, 
56-76. The surface absurdities of action, situation, and language in Beckett's works 
illumine the essential absurdities at the very root of man’s existence, reducible funda- 
mentally to two: ‘one ‘intellectual (man’s inability to understand the human condition) 
and one existential (man’s continued trying to understand, even under impossible 
circumstances). “Although nöt all critics would agree; the ultimate absurdity in Beckett 
is existential, no intellectual, and this existential absurdity forms a constant refrain in 
nis vorin: l © —J.D. 


Sean O'Casey 
3098. ເກກ Patrick. _Dramaturges Irlandais, LanM, 60:3, May/June 1966, 88-92 
(rev.-art.). Personal details in Autobiographies explain O’Casey. One sees not only the 
ອ dnd patriot closely connected with his country’s history, but also a miny: 
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faceted mind and a master of English prose, as well as his literary, social, political, 
and -religious prejudices. The Green Crow (G. Braziller, 1956) and Under a Colored 
Cap (Macmillan, 1963) enlarge the picture of O’Casey. Finally Robert Hogan’s 
anthology (Feathers from a Green Crow, U. of Mo., 1962) completes ‘this picture. 
Important additions to O’Casey bibliography are David Krause’s Sean O'Casey: The 
Man and His Work (Macgibbon,-1960)-and his The Dolmen Boucicault (Dolmen, 1964), 
and Saros Cowasjee’s Sean O’Casey; The Man Behind the Plays (Oliver & Boyd, 1963). 
Slowly a composite view of the Anglo-Irish tradition is ເ. to emerge with the 
help of such works. (In French) —J.V.E. 


3099. Ramsey, Roger. The Making of an Ais Old Playwright, HRee, 22:2, Win. 
1971, 19-25. O’Casey’s experience in the Gaelic League and in the great strike of 
1913 provided the materials for his first three plays (Shadow of a Gunmen, Juno and 
the Paycock, and Plough and the Stars). - His independence. and idealism ‘were con- 
sistently mistaken for treachery to the Irish cause. This persistent misunderstanding, 
more than the failure of his early plays, led to his leaving eae in 1926. -—R.R. 


John Millington Synge , 
3100. Heth, T. R. John Millington Synge: A Reconsideration, ກກກ 112, 
Aut. 1971, 5-21. Synge’s poetry tends to be morbid, his prose drab, and his critical 
writing very slight, but his plays are among. the greatest in the English lenguage. His 
imagery suggests a wealth of meanings, and his technique and “epic perspective” may 
be the result of his profound study of the Bible, Shakespeare, Montaigre, and other 
classic authors. His language is based on Gaelic constructions, but intonations of Tudor 
English and traces of French constructions may be discerned. Early 20th-century kre- 
land protested Synge’s so-called blasphemy and unresolved endings in riots similar to 
those of today’s student agitators. Though Synge sought to be the voice of the Irish 
peasant, he was accused of being an Anglo-Irishman who betrayed the true Irish. [This 
article is a discourse delivered at Trinity College June 7, 1971, as part 01 ‘the celebra- 
tion of Synge’s centenary.] , l . —C.M.R. 


‘William Butler Yeats 


3101. ites Halbert A. Dramatic Effectiveness’ of the Imagery in Yeats’s AT THE 
HAWE’S WELL, McNR, 19, 1968, 27-35. Yeats’s recurring imagery ‘in this play sets 
the scene, announces the theme, and characterizes the two important persons in the 
action. The image clusters, stones-tree-hearth and well-hawk-eyes, are particularly 
effective in showing the difference between the Old Man with his desire for a passive, 
vegetative immortality and Cuchulain, who longs for action and the heroic life. —-S.A.W. 


3102. Maloney, Stephen. ‘Yeats’s Meaningful Words: The Role of EASTER 1916 in 
his Poetic Development, ERec, 22:2, Win. 1971, 11-18. The rhetoric, imagery and 
symbolism of this poem set it apart from Yeats’s earlier work. In addition, the poem 
represents the resolution of his personal problem, his choice of art rather than politics. 
The ideas of transmutation and reconciliation of opposites, so mponant in his later 
work, find their first expression here. l . — R.R. 


3103. Bornstein, George. A Borrowing from Wilde in Yeats’s THE KING'S THRESH- 
OLD, N&Q, 18:11, Nov. 1971; 421-422. For the theory that art has the power to 
move life toward beauty, its absence, to-create ugliness, Yeats was.indebted in -this 
play to Wilde’s The Decay of Lying. Passages in ithe play, while moze poetic. and 
condensed ‘than Wilde’s prose. dialogue, parallel it. closely. This parallel of idea is not 
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by any means our only evidence that Wilde’s essay made an impact upon Yeats. 
—J.S.P. 


3104. Jochum, K. P. S. An Unknown Variant of an Early Yeats Poem, N&Q, 18:11, 
Nov. 1971, 420-421. The New York Evening Post, Jan. 31, 1921, contains a sonnet, 
allegedly by Yeats, prefaced by a one-sentence statement assigning its provenance to one 
Arthur Elder, who is said to have the Ms of the poem, allegedly never before published. 
Actually, the poem, titled To —, is a variant of Yeats’; Remembrance and somewhat 
superior to it, though of questionable authenticity. A clipping of the newspaper item 
is in the DeLury collection of Yeatsiana at the University of Toronto Library. —J.S.P. 


3105. Perloff, Marjorie. Yeats and Goethe, CL, 23:2, Sp. 1971, 125-140. Goethe’s 
writings, particularly Wilhelm Meister and Dichtung und Wahrheit helped to shape 
Yeats’s theory of the relationship of poetry to life and to determine the course that his 
own writing would take. The concept of the whole being—the union of opposites 
symbolized by Wilhelm and Lothario or by Wilhelm and Mignon—attracted Yeats to 
Goethe. Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe provided Yeats with the poetic 
theory that the personal and the objective—self and world—must be reconciled. —N.V. 


WEST INDIES 


Drama 


3106. Gray, Cecil. “Folk” Themes in West Indian Drama: An Analysis, CaribQ, 
-14:1&2, Mar.-June 1968, 102-109. “Folk themes,” insofar as “folk” relates to custom 
and belief in a particular social group, are not pertinent to just a single stratum of West 
Indian society, but are pervasive throughout West Indian culture. The themes treat 
obeah, various superstitions, political fraud, the clash between the established power 
structure and non-conformist elite, and the suppressed poor. The profit motive in the 
emerging West Indian society is seen as denigrating to the individual, and the pro- 
tagonist who resists and subordinates the imposed values of a colonial culture is pic- 
tured as the epitome of virtue. The plays treating these themes fall into five major 
groups: (1) peasant and rural life; (2) middle-class life—urban and rural; (3) urban, 
lower-class life; (4) middle-class setting with urban lower-class characters and behavior; 
and (5) historical and miscellaneous topics. —D.L. 


Language 
3107. Allsopp, Richard. What Dictionary Should West Indians Use? JCL, 6:2, Dec. 
1971, 133-142. An examination of Webster's Third New International Dictionary, 
the American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language, the Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Current English, the Dictionary of Jamacian English, and Websters Seventh 
New Collegiate points up the need for a dictionary of Caribbean English usage. —M.T. 


General 


3108. Brown, Lloyd W. The Calypso Tradition in West Indian Literature, BAcaR, 
2:1&2, Sp.-Sum. 1971, 127-143. Preoccupation with the carefree style of calypso 
excludes understanding of the song’s cultural and moral significance. Brathwaite 
explains West Indian laughter and song as defensive reflexes to painful black history 
and recognizes both the irony and artistic skill of calypso. Calypso singers and writers 
utilize bawdy style and conventional situations and disguise irony as they develop themes 
of social criticism and artistic self-scrutiny. In The Obeah Man (Hutchinson, 1964) 
Ismith Khan uses the image of a beast mask to analyze the emotional and cultural crises 
lying beneath carnival-time masks and to project ironic insights into the paradoxes of 
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West Indian experience. In The Meeting Point (Macmillan, 1967) Austin Clarke 
approaches the theme of miscegenation through the ironic structure of calypso. Derek 
Walcott employs dialect rhythms of calypso to disguise satire in Tales of the Islands 
(Selected Poems; Farrar, 1964). Samuel Selvon’s story Calypsonian is a study of the 
cultural genesis of calypso emphasizing the organic relationship between society and 
the creation of a calypso song. The West Indian literary artist and the calypsonian 
share cultural roots and ironic forms. —C.T. 


3109. Lacovia, R. M. Caribbean Literature in English: 1949-1970, BAcaR, 2:1&2, 
Sp.-Sum. 1971, 109-125. There has been a surge in Caribbean literatyke since World 
War II. The Caribbean concept of time is not the European’s measure as applied to 
movement, but the African’s focus on events. While Western man seeks timelessness 
and creates man-made utopias in his literature, the utopias of Caribbean writers are 
not man-made and often focus on the transcendental. Caribbean poetry is now break- 
ing from its European tradition and incorporating African rhythm which provides 
liberation from confinement to'a particular series of time. Although Creole speech 
patterns are beginning to be used in literature, more efforts are needed to get to the 
essential nature of Creole thought. The orientation of Western educated writers who 
view the Caribbean social world from a left-wing textbook perspective accounts for 
much of the failure in Caribbean literature. —C.T. 


3110, Ramchand, Kenneth. Concern for Criticism, CaribQ, 16:2, June 1970, 51-60 
(rev.-art., Gerald Moore, His Chosen Tongue: English Writing in the Tropical World, 
Longman’s, 1969). In his assumption of a “common use of English,” Moore fails to 
understand the complicated nature of the linguistic situation in the West Indies. As in 
his Seven African Writers (1962), his critical opinions fall into a “journaliscic criticism” 
which treats as obvious historical, cultural, and ethnic links that are anything but 
explicit. Unlike Jahn in Muntu: An Outline of Neo-African Culture (Œ. Diedrichs, 
1958) and A Bibliography of Neo-African Literature (F. A. Praeger, 1965), Moore takes 
no firm position on the hypothesis of African literary influence, nor does he accept ` 
Brathwaite’s “aesthetic” perspective relating both African and West European contri- 
butions. He gives no genuine insight into the creative experience of the West Indian 
writer. —D.L. 
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